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DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 


BT A KEW COKTHIBOTCR. 


Whatever the poets may say, it is incontrovertible that the great 
majority of men look upon the beauties and glories of Nature that sur¬ 
round them with almost entire indifference. We shall not inquire 
whether this is the result of a natural incapacity to perceive and ad¬ 
mire the beautiful and sublime, or whether it is that their impressions 
are so deadened by familiarity as to be passed by unnoticed. Probably 
the former is the case with the greater number; although we cannot 
believe with some writers, that all our ideas of beauty are but the 
results of association, or of our perceptions of the proportion, or fitness, 
or utility of things. When we say that some things are naturally 
agreeable, and others naturally disagreeable, we have said all that we 
know about the matter; and this amounts to nothing more than a con¬ 
fession of our ignorance. Yet, if we admit in all men the existence of 
a natural sense of beauty, daily observation shows us that the pleasure 
arising from it is in most cases very feeble and evanescent. How 
many live in the midst of the most magnificent natural scenery, and 
never perceive its beauties until they are pointed out to them by some 
intelligent traveller! And often if admiration be professed, it is of that 
vague, undistinguishing kind, which indicates little knowledge of the 
causes why they admire. Even among men of cultivated tastes, there 
is much more of affected than real enthusiasm. 

If what we have said be true, it is a curious subject of inquiry why 
descriptive poetry has been so popular. How happens it that so many 
who have looked upon Nature herself with great indifference, have been 
so much delighted with the reflection of her image in the pages of the 
poets? We suspect, indeed, that a part of the popularity of this class 
of writers is factitious. Thomson, the most popular, is we suspect 
oftener purchased than read ; and his ‘ Seasons’ are not unfrequently 
spoken of with admiration by those who know little of them but the 
episodes. The chief interest of the ‘ Task’ is to be sought for in other 
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sources than its descriptions, notwithstanding the curiosa felicitas of 
Cowper’s diction. 

The pleasure which we feel in reading descriptive poetry may perhaps 
in all cases be traced to one of the three following sources: the con¬ 
ception in our own minds of objects corresponding in a greater or less 
degree to those which exist in the mind of the poet; the train of asso¬ 
ciations which his language awakens; or the moral interest with which 
he invests what he describes. In the case first mentioned, the emotions 
we feel are similar to those which the sight of the objects themselves 
would produce; if beautiful, of pleasure; if terrible, of awe. A 
painting, which is an accurate representation of nature, regarded irre¬ 
spective of the skill of the artist, would affect us in the same way. But 
the effects resulting from this cause are too inconsiderable to require 
particular mention. The picture which words are able to present is so 
indistinct and vague as rarely to produce any strong emotion. If the 
objects themselves are generally looked upon with indifference, much 
less can a verbal description of them afford us any great degree of 
pleasure. 

The language which the poet uses often suggests to the mind of the 
reader trains of thought and imagery which were never present to his 
own mind. Hence many expressions which are in themselves eminently 
poetic, will arouse associations, oftentimes, that entirely spoil the passage. 
On the other hand, an expression low and vulgar may be ennobled by 
its associations, and give dignity and force to the composition. We not 
unfrequently meet phrases which have great beauty in the eyes of one 
man, which seem flat and insipid in the eyes of another. Every writer 
who has attempted dignified or pathetic composition, has felt how difficult 
It is to avoid those words which will suggest ideas that are unworthy of 
the subject. If, however, the poet is sometimes a loser, he is also some- 
times a gainer from this cause. The reader often finds in his own asso¬ 
ciations, sources of pleasure independent of the poet. The light that 
illumines the page is but the reflected radiance of his own thoughts, and 
is unseen by all save himself. 

But it is in the moral interest with which the poet invests the objects 
he describes, that the chief source of our pleasure is to be found. The 
poet paints Nature, not as she is, but as she seems. He adorns her with 
beauty not her own, and presents her thus adorned to men, to admire 
and to love. It is by interweaving human sympathies and feelings with 
the objects of the material world, that they lose their character of ‘ mute 
insensate things,and acquire the power to charm and to soothe us, 
amidst all the cares and anxieties of our life. The intellectual process 
which here takes place is so interesting and important that we shall 
make no apology for treating the subject at some length. 

It is sufficiently obvious that an accurate description of nature, or a 
beautiful work of art, is not poetical. On the other hand, in proportion 
as the minuteness of the description is increased, the poetry vanishes. 
The traveller who should give us the exact dimensions of the pyramids, 
the precise height of the terraces, the width and height of the inner 
passages, would give us much more definite ideas of those structures 
than he who should paint to us the effects produced on his own mind by 
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their vastness, their antiquity, and the solitude that surrounds them. So 
in descriptions of natural scenery, the geographer who gives us the 
measurement of mountains, and rivers, and plains, is much more accu¬ 
rate than he who describes them solely from the picture that exists in his 
fancy. We wish to be rightly understood. We do not mean that 
vagueness and generality are essential to poetical description. As on 
the one hand, mathematical accuracy, by allowing no play to the ima¬ 
gination, produced a feeble impression, so on the other the indistinct¬ 
ness arising from indefinite expressions is equally unfavorable. But in 
neither is the poetry of the description dependent on the greater or less 
degree of minuteness with which particular objects are spoken of. 
When Whitbread described the Phenix, according to Sheridan’s version, 
‘ like a poulterer; it was green, and red, and yellow, and blue; he did 
not let us off for a single feather,’ he did not fail more egregiously than 
Thomson in the following lines, in which, by the force of language, a 
flock of geese are made highly poetical objects: 

* Hushed in short suspense 
The plumy people streak their wings with oil, 

To t^ow the lucid moisture trickling off, 

And wait the approaching sign to strike at once 
Into the general choir.* 

The poet indeed must give us a lively and definite image of the scene 
or object which he undertakes to describe. But how shall this be done ? 
Simply by telling us how it appeared to him; introducing those circum¬ 
stances which had the greatest effect on his own imagination. He looks 
on nature neither as a gardener, a geographer, an astronomer, nor a 
geologist, but as a man, susceptible of strong impressions, and able to 
describe clearly to others the objects which affected himself. This he 
will do in the style which the emotion raised within him naturally dic¬ 
tates. His imagery, his illustrations, his whole language, will take the 
hue of his own feelings. It is in describing accurately the effect, not 
the cause, the emotion, not the object which produced it, that the poet’s 
fidelity to nature consists. Let us illustrate our nieaning by two or 
three examples. In Thomson we find the following description of a 
thunder-storm: 


‘A boding silence reigns 

Dread Ihrougli the dun expanse; save the dull sound 
That from the mountain, previous to the storm, 

Rolls o’er the muttering earth, disturbs the flood, 

And shakes the forest leaf without a breath. 

Prone to the lowest vale, the ut^rial tribes 
Descend: the tempest-loving raven scarce 
Dares wing the dubious duslc In rueful gaze 
The cattle stand, and on the scowling heavens 
Cast a deploring eye, by man forsook. 

Who to the crowded cottage hies him fast, 

Or seeks the shelter of the «lownward cave. 

’Tis listening fear, and dumb amazement all, 

When to the startled eye the sudtlen glance 
Appears fur south, eruptive through the cloud 
And following slower in explosion vast. 

The thunder raises his tremendous voice. 

At first heard solemn o’er the verge of heaven 
The temjrest growls; but as it nearer comes 
And rolls its awful burthen on the wind, 

Tlie lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds; till over head a sheet 
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Of livid flame discloses wide; then shuts 
And opens wider; shuts, and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 

Follows the loosened, aggravated roar. 

Enlarging, deepening, mingling; peal on peal 
Crushed horrible, convulsing heaven and earth.’ 

Mr. Irving describes a similar scene in the following terms: ‘ It 

was the latter part of a calm sultry day, that they floated quietly with 
the tide between these stem mountains. There was that perfect quiet 
which prevails over nature in the languor of summer heat; the turning 
of a plank, or the accidental falling of an oar on deck, was echoed from 
the mountain side, and reverberated along the shores. To the left the 
Dunderberg reared its woody precipices, height over height, forest over 
forest, away into the deep summer sky. To the right strutted forth the 
bold promontory of Antony’s nose, with a solitary eagle wheeling about 
it; while beyond, mountain succeeded to mountain, until they seemed to 
lock their arms together, and confine this mighty river in their embraces. 
In the midst of his admiration, Dolph remarked a pile of bright snowy 
clouds peering above the western heights. It was succeeded by another 
and another, each seemingly pushing onward its predecessor, and tow¬ 
ering with dazzling brilliancy in the deep blue atmosphere; and now 
muttering peals of thunder were faintly heard rolling behind the moun¬ 
tains. The river, hitherto still and glassy, reflecting pictures of the 
sky and land, now showed a dark ripple at a distance, as the breeze 
came creeping up it. The fish-hawks wheeled and screamed, and 
sought their nests on the high dry trees; the crows flew clamorously 
to the crevices of the rocks, and all nature seemed conscious of the 
approaching thunder gust. The clouds now rolled in volumes over 
the mountain tops; their summits still bright and snowy, but the lower 
parts of an inky blackness. The rain began to patter down in broad 
and scattered drops ; the winds freshened, and curled up the waves; at 
length it seemed as if the bellying clouds were tom open by the moun¬ 
tain tops, and complete torrents of rain came rattling down. The light¬ 
ning leaped from cloud to cloud, and streamed quivering against the 
rocks, splitting and rending the stoutest forest trees ; the thunder burst 
in tremendous explosions; the peals w'ere echoed from mountain to 
mountain; they clashed upon Dunderberg, and then rolled up the long 
de^le of the Highlands, each headland waking a new echo, until old Bull 
Hill seemed to bellow back the storm.’ 

We think that no one who attentively reads the foregoing extracts can 
fail to see the infinite superiority of the latter over the former, in every 
thing that pertains to a faithful representation of nature. Irving has 
given us the scene just as he saw it, unmixed with any hue or coloring 
with which the mood of his own mind might have invested it. We see 
the objects themselves, disconnected from the associations of the specta¬ 
tor. Had there been a thousand persons looking on, each would have 
heard the same sounds, and seen the same sights. There is nothing 
that is extraneous. He has given us an exact copy of his original, and 
nothing more. Thomson, on the contrary, has not described a thunder¬ 
storm as he saw it, but according to the effect that it produced on his own 
nriind. His epithets are rarely descriptive of the qualities that exist in 
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the objects to which they are applied. They have reference rather to 
the emotions which their presence produces in himself. Thus, in the 
first line, ‘ boding’ is not a quality that can be predicated of silence. 
To the feeling that the silence preceding a storm is wont to excite, the 
epithet is properly enough applied. So with the expression ‘dubious 
dusk.’ 

In connection with these extracts, we will look at one taken from 
Scott’s description of the scenery around Loch Katrine: 


*Boon nature scattered free and wild, 

Each plant, or flower, the mountain’s child; 

Here eglantine embalmed the air, 

Hawt)iorn and hazel mingled there; 

The primrose pale, and violet flower. 

Found m each cleft a narrow bower; 

Foxglove and night-shade, side by side 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 

Grouped their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain; 

With boughs that quaked at every breath. 

Gray-birch and aspen wept beneath; 

Aloft the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock; 

And higher yet the pine tree hung 
His scattered trunk, and frequent flung 
Where seemed the clifis to meet on high 
His boughs athwart the narrowed sky. 

' Highest of all, where white peaks glanced, 

Where glistening streamers waved and danced, 

The wanderer’s eye could barely view 
The summer heaven’s delicious blue.’ 

The same remarks which we applied to Irving are applicable with 
some little restriction here. With one or two exceptions, the epithets 
mark attributes that exist in the subjects. Every one can see at a 
glance the appropriateness of such terms eispale primrose, gray birch, 
and narrow bower. They are not dependant for their effect upon any 
fanciful train of associations which their names may excite. 

If we compare the above extracts together, we arrive at certain re¬ 
sults which we shall briefly state. We will throw out of view for a 
moment any pleasure which the rhythm may give us, as foreign to our 
present purpose. Each of these writers is describing a scene from 
nature. Each of them has the same object, to interest others by a rep¬ 
resentation of those sights and sounds that interested themselves. Scott 
accomplishes his purpose by presenting as exact a picture of nature as it 
is possible perhaps for words to give. He does not tell us how he is 
affected by what he sees, and looks upon neither directly nor indirectly. 
He does not search for any resemblances that are not palpable, and 
founded in the nature of things. All similes and metaphors which serve 
to express his own emotions are carefully avoided. The whole is pic¬ 
turesque and life-like in the highest degree, yet every circumstance is 
mentioned in the cool, unimpassioned way in which we mention any 
common occurrence. 

Thomson accomplishes his purpose by portraying his own feelings ; 
not indeed in so many words, but by the use of those expressions, and by 
those transitions of thought, which mark a state of emotion. The epithet 
‘ boding,’ to which we have referred, is an example. It is an indirect 
disclosure of the mood of his own mind. At another time it is not imT 
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DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 


BT ▲ NEW COMTHJBOTOH. 


Whatever the poets may say, it is incontrovertible that the great 
majority of men look upon the beauties and glories of Nature that sur¬ 
round them with almost entire indifference. We shall not inquire 
whether this is the result of a natural incapacity to perceive and ad¬ 
mire the beautiful and sublime, or whether it is that their impressions 
are so deadened by familiarity as to be passed by unnoticed. Probably 
the former is the case with the greater number; although we cannot 
believe with some writers, that all our ideas of beauty are but the 
results of association, or of our perceptions of the proportion, or fitness, 
or utility of things. When we say that some things are naturally 
agreeable, and others naturally disagreeable, we have said all that we 
know about the matter; and this amounts to nothing more than a con¬ 
fession of our ignorance. Yet, if we admit in all men the existence of 
a natural sense of beauty, daily observation shows us that the pleasure 
arising from it is in most cases very feeble and evanescent. How 
many live in the midst of the most magnificent natural scenery, and 
never perceive its beauties until they are pointed out to them by some 
intelligent traveller! And often if admiration be professed, it is of that 
vague, undistinguishing kind, which indicates little knowledge of the 
causes why they admire. Even among men of cultivated tastes, there 
is much more of affected than real enthusiasm. 

If what we have said be true, it is a curious subject of inquiry why 
descriptive poetry has been so popular. How happens it that so many 
who have looked upon Nature herself with great indifference, have been 
so much delighted with the reflection of her image in the pages of the 
poets? We suspect, indeed, that a part of the popularity of this class 
of writers is factitious. Thomson, the most popular, is we suspect 
oftener purchased than read ; and his ‘ Seasons’ are not unfrequently 
spoken of with admiration by those who know little of them but the 
episodes. The chief interest of the ‘ Task’ is to be sought for in other 
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sources than its descriptions, notwithstanding the curiosa felicitas of 
Cowper’s diction. 

The pleasure which we feel in reading descriptive poetry may perhaps 
in all cases be traced to one of the three following sources: the con¬ 
ception in our own minds of objects corresponding in a greater or less 
degree to those which exist in the mind of the poet; the train of asso¬ 
ciations which his language awakens; or the moral interest with which 
he invests what he describes. In the case first mentioned, the emotions 
we feel are similar to those which the sight of the objects themselves 
would produce; if beautiful, of pleasure; if terrible, of awe. A 
painting, which is an accurate representation of nature, regarded irre¬ 
spective of the skill of the artist, would affect us in the same way. But 
the effects resulting from this cause are too inconsiderable to require 
particular mention. The picture which words are able to present is so 
indistinct and vague as rarely to produce any strong emotion. If the 
objects themselves are generally looked upon with indifference, much 
less can a verbal description of them afford us any great degree of 
pleasure. 

The language which the poet uses often suggests to the mind of the 
reader trains of thought and imagery which were never present to his 
own mind. Hence many expressions which are in themselves eminently 
poetic, will arouse associations, oftentimes, that entirely spoil the passage. 
On the other hand, an expression low and vulgar may be ennobled by 
its associations, and give dignity and force to the composition. We not 
unfrequently meet phrases which have great beauty in the eyes of one 
man, which seem flat and insipid in the eyes of another. Every writer 
who has attempted dignified or pathetic composition, has felt how difficult 
ft is to avoid those words which will suggest ideas that are unworthy of 
the subject. If, however, the poet is sometimes a loser, he is also some¬ 
times a gainer from this cause. The reader often finds in his own asso¬ 
ciations, sources of pleasure independent of the poet. The light that 
illumines the page is but the reflected radiance of his own thoughts, and 
is unseen by all save himself. 

But it is in the moral interest with which the poet invests the objects 
he describes, that the chief source of our pleasure is to be found. The 
poet paints Nature, not as she is, but as she seems. He adorns her with 
beauty not her own, and presents her thus adorned to men, to admire 
and to love. It is by interweaving human sympathies and feelings with 
the objects of the material world, that they lose their character of ‘ mute 
insensate things,and acquire the power to charm and to soothe us, 
amidst all the cares and anxieties of our life. The intellectual process 
which here takes place is so interesting and important that we shall 
make no apology for treating the subject at some length. 

It is sufficiently obvious that an accurate description of nature, or a 
beautiful work of art, is not poetical. On the other hand, in proportion 
as the minuteness of the description is increased, the poetry vanishes. 
The traveller who should give us the exact dimensions of the pyramids, 
the precise height of the terraces, the width and height of the inner 
passages, would give us much more definite ideas of those structures 
than he who should paint to us the effects produced on his own mind by 
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their vastness, their antiquity, and the solitude that surrounds them. So 
in descriptions of natural scenery, the geographer who gives us the 
measurement of mountains, and rivers, and plains, is much more accu¬ 
rate than he who describes them solely from the picture that exists in his 
fancy. We wish to be rightly understood. We do not mean that 
vagueness and generality are essential to poetical description. As on 
the one hand, mathematical accuracy, by allowing no play to the ima¬ 
gination, produced a feeble impression, so on the other the indistinct¬ 
ness arising from indefinite expressions is equally unfavorable. But in 
neither is the poetry of the description dependent on the greater or less 
degree of minuteness with which particular objects are spoken of. 
When Whitbread described the Phenix, according to Sheridan’s version, 
‘ like a poulterer; it was green, and red, and yellow, and blue; he did 
not let us off for a single feather,’ he did not fail more egregiously than 
Thomson in the following lines, in which, by the force of language, a 
flock of geese are made highly poetical objects: 

* Hushed in short suspense 
The plumy people streak their wings with oily 
To throw the lucid moisture trickling off, 

And wait the approaching sign to strike at once 
Into the general choir.' 

The poet indeed must give us a lively and definite image of the scene 
or object which he undertakes to describe. But how shall this be done ? 
Simply by telling us how it appeared to him; introducing those circum¬ 
stances which had the greatest effect on his own imagination- He looks 
on nature neither as a gardener, a geographer, an astronomer, nor a 
geologist, but as a man, susceptible of etrong impressions, and able to 
describe clearly to others the objects which affected himself. This he 
will do in the style which the emotion raised within him naturally dic¬ 
tates. His imagery, his illustrations, his whole language, will take the 
hue of his own feelings. It is in describing accurately the effect, not 
the cause, the emotion, not the object which produced it, that the poet’s 
fidelity to nature consists. Let us illustrate our meaning by two or 
three examples. In Thomson we find the following description of a 
thunder-storm: 


‘A boding silenco reigns 

Dread through the dun expanse; save the dull sound 
That from the mountain, previous to the storm, 
ilolls o’er the muttering earth, disturbs the flood, 

And shakes the forest leaf without a breath. 

Prone to the lowest vale, the aerial tribes 
Descend: the tempest-loving raven scarce 
Dares wing the dubious dusk. In rueful gaze 
The cattle stand, and on the scowling heavens 
Cast a deploring eye, by man forsook. 

Who to the crowded cottage hies him fast, 

Or seeks the shelter of the downward cave. 

’Tis listening fear, and dumb amazement all. 

When to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud 
And following slower in explosion vast, 

The thunder raises his tremendous voice. 

At first heard solemn o’er the verge of heaven 
The tempest growls; but as it nearer comes 
And rolls its awful burthen on the wind. 

The lightnings flash a larger cur>'c, and more 
The noise astounds; till over head a sheet 
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Of livid flame discloses wide; then shuts 
And opens wider; shuts, and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 

Follows the loosened, aggravated roar. 

Enlarging, deepening, mingling; peal on peal 
Crushed horrible, convulsing heaven and earth.’ 

Mr. Irving describes a similar scene in the following terms: ‘ It 

was the latter part of a calm sultry day, that they floated quietly with 
the tide between these stem mountains. There was that perfect quiet 
which prevails over nature in the languor of summer heat; the turning 
pf a plank, or the accidental falling of an oar on deck, was echoed from 
the mountain side, and reverberated along the shores. To the left the 
Dunderberg reared its woody precipices, height over height, forest over 
forest, away into the deep summer sky. To the right strutted forth the 
bold promontory of Antony’s nose, with a solitary eagle wheeling about 
it; while beyond, mountain succeeded to mountain, until they seemed to 
lock their arms together, and confine this mighty river in their embraces. 
In the midst of his admiration, Dolph remarked a pile of bright snowy 
clouds peering above the western heights. It was succeeded by another 
and another, each seemingly pushing onward its predecessor, and tow¬ 
ering with dazzling brilliancy in the deep blue atmosphere; and now 
muttering peals of thunder were faintly heard rolling behind the moun¬ 
tains. The river, hitherto still and glassy, reflecting pictures of the 
sky and land, now showed a dark ripple at a distance, as the breeze 
came creeping up it. The fish-hawks wheeled and screamed, and 
sought their nests on the high dry trees; the crows flew clamorously 
to the crevices of the rocks, and all nature seemed conscious of the 
approaching thunder gust. The clouds now rolled in volumes over 
the mountain tops; their summits still bright and snowy, but the lower 
parts of an inky blackness. The rain began to patter down in broad 
and scattered drops ; the winds freshened, and curled up the waves; at 
length it seemed as if the bellying clouds were tom open by the moun¬ 
tain tops, and complete torrents of rain came rattling down. The light¬ 
ning leaped from cloud to cloud, and streamed quivering against the 
rocks, splitting and rending the stoutest forest trees ; the thunder burst 
in tremendous explosions; the peals were echoed from mountain to 
mountain; they clashed upon Dunderberg, and then rolled up the long 
de§le of the Highlands, each headland waking a new echo, until old Bull 
Hill seemed to bellow back the storm.’ 

We think that no one who attentively reads the foregoing extracts can 
fail to see the infinite superiority of the latter over the former, in every 
thing that pertains to a faithful representation of nature. Irving has 
given us the scene just as he saw it, unmixed with any hue or coloring 
with which the moo<l of his own mind might have invested it. We see 
the objects themselves, disconnected from the associations of the specta¬ 
tor. Had there been a thousand persons looking on, each would have 
heard the same sounds, and seen the same sights. There is nothing 
that is extraneous. He has given us an exact copy of his original, and 
nothing more. Thomson, on the contrary, has not described a thunder¬ 
storm as he saw it, but according to the effect that it produced on his own 
mind. His epithets are rarely descriptive of the qualities that exist in 
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the objects to which they are applied. They have reference rather to 
the emotions which their presence produces in himself. Thus, in the 
first line, ‘ boding’ is not a quality that can be predicated of silence. 
To the feeling that the silence preceding a storm is wont to excite, the 
epithet is properly enough applied. So with the expression ‘dubious 
dusk.’ 

In connection with these extracts, we will look at one taken from 
Scott’s description of the scenery around Loch Katrine : 

'Boon nature scattered free and wild, 

Each plaut, or flower, the mountain’s child; 

Here eglantine embalmed the air. 

Hawthorn and hazel mingled there; 

The primrose pale, and violet flower. 

Found in each cleft a narrow bower; 

Foxglove and night-shade, si<le by side 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 

Grouped their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain; 

With boughs that quaked at every breath, 

Gray-birch and aspen wept beneath; 

Aloft the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock; 

And higher yet the pine tree hung 
His scattered trunk, and frequent flung 
Where seemed the cliff's to meet on high 
His boughs athwart the narrowed sky. 

‘ Highest of all, where white peaks glanced. 

Where glistening streamers waved and danced, 

The wanderer’s eye could barely view 
The summer heaven’s delicious blue.* 

The same remarks which we applied to Irving are applicable with 
some little restriction here. With one or two exceptions, the epithets 
mark attributes that exist in the subjects. Every one can see at a 
glance the appropriateness of such terms Espale primrose, gray birch, 
and narrow bower. They are not dependant for their effect upon any 
fanciful train of a.ssociations which their names may excite. 

If we compare the above extracts together, we arrive at certain re¬ 
sults which we shall briefly state. We will throw out of view for a 
moment any pleasure which the rhythm may give us, as foreign to our 
present purpose. Each of these writers is describing a scene from 
nature. Each of them has the same object, to interest others by a rep¬ 
resentation of those sights and sounds that interested themselves. Scott 
accomplishes his purpose by presenting as exact a picture of nature as it 
is possible perhaps for words to give. He does not tell us how he is 
affected by what he sees, and looks upon neither directly nor indirectly. 
He does not search for any resemblances that are not palpable, and 
founded in the nature of things. All similes and metaphors which serve 
to express his own emotions are carefully avoided. The whole is pic¬ 
turesque and life-like in the highest degree, yet every circumstance is 
mentioned in the cool, unimpassioned w ay in which \vq mention any 
common occurrence. 

Thomson accomplishes his purpose by portraying his own feelings ; 
not indeed in so many w’ords, but by the use of those expressions, and by 
those transitions of thought, which mark a state of emotion. The epithet 
‘ Ixxling,’ to which we have referred, is an example. It is an indirect 
disclosure of the mood of his own mind. At another time it is not im^ 
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probable that an epithet of a directly opposite meaning would have been 
selected. The reader is affected by it, because by a law of sympathy, 
we are affected by whatever reveals the presence of passion in another. 
It influence us precisely as the tones of the voice of a person in dis¬ 
tress influence us. Both are expressive of emotion, and we cannot re¬ 
main unaffected by them. 

This is the main source of the pleasure we feel in reading Thomson’s 
description. It conveys to us but a very indistinct idea of the subject 
matter. Different readers, according to their mental peculiarities, will 
be differently affected by it. He does not paint to the bodily eye, but to 
the eye of the mind; and he will feel most pleasure who puts himself 
in the same position as the poet, and sees with his eyes and hears 
with his ears. Unless he can do this, he will derive but little gratifica¬ 
tion from the perusal. 

Less minute than Irving, and more picturesque than Thomson, Scott 
will probably to most readers give more pleasure than either of them. 
In conveying lively impressions of natural objects he is unsurpassed, 
but he is scarcely less successful in inspiring the mind of the reader 
with the same emotions that fill his own breast. There is ever between 
the thought and its expression a perfect harmony. It is only when agi¬ 
tated by passion that he uses the language of passion. Hence we never 
find that timid phraseology which so often disgusts us in Thomson ; vox 
et prcBterea nihil. No one delights more in the use of figurative language, 
nor employs metaphors that more appropriately convey the sentiment 
that pervades his mind. In the passage we have quoted are the following 
lines: 


* Aloft the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rif\ed rock.' 


The poet looking up at the trees firmly rooted in the rifts of the rock, 
defying the tempest and storm, felt an emotion of pleasure which the 
sight of their lofty position, and the apparent danger of their being hurl¬ 
ed headlong at the first blast of wind, contrasted with the sense of their 
real security, produced. To express this pleasurable emotion, he fast¬ 
ens upon the resemblance between a root of the tree and an anchor; a 
resemblance not between the things themselves, but between their uses. 
Neglecting all the points of difference, and confining his attention to this 
single point of similarity, he presents an image which all admit to be 
highly forcible and poetical. 

The great merit of all descriptive poetry consists in the unity of feel¬ 
ing which pervades it. Unlike the epic, or the drama, it has none of 
the interest which arises from a connected narrative, or the development 
of individual character in reference to a certain end. The poet con¬ 
fines himself to the expression of those feelings which are awakened 
by the sight of the beauty and sublimity of nature. Passing, as he 
necessarily must, from one object to another, each fitted to excite in his 
bosom conflicting emotions, his attention is so much diverted, that none 
of them produces upon him its legitimate effect. There is wanting 
some central object of interest to which all others are subordinate. 
Hence is explained the listlessness of which every one is conscious in 
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the continuous perusal of the Seasons. We find the greatest pleasure 
by reading a page here and a page there, according to the state of our 
feelings. 

It is never in short poems that the descriptive poets succeed best. 
L ’Allegro and Le Penseroso are gems; but all Milton’s genius could 
not have made the Paradise Lost readable, were it deprived of its unity 
as an epic, and broken up into a series of detached pictures. The De¬ 
serted Village of Goldsmith is the longest poem of this class that we 
now remember, having all its parts so pervaded by a common spirit that 
a succession of new objects does not impair the designed effect. Sweet 
Auburn as it was in its palmy days, and as it is in its desolation, pre¬ 
sents two distinct pictures, yet so closely connected that each heightens 
the effect of the other by the contrast. Nothing can exceed the exqui¬ 
site art with which Goldsmith has seized upon those circumstances 
that tend to make the desired impression, and rejected all others. 
How perfect are each of the following descriptions, and how much would 
their beauty be marred by the transfer of a single circumstance from 
one to the other: 

‘How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltereil cot, the cultivated farm ; 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighb’ring hill; 

The hawthorn-bush with seats beneath the sh^c, 

For talking age and whispering lovera made. 

‘The dancing pair that simply sought renowit, 

By holding out to lire each (»lher down; 

The swain inistrusiless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the place; 

The bashful virirui’s siilelong looks of love. 

The matron’a glance, that would those looka reprove. 

‘ No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But choked with sedges works its weedy way; 

Along thy glade, a solitary guest, 

The hollow-sounding bittcru guards its nest; 

• Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flics. 

And tires the echoes with unvaried cries; 

Sunk are thy bow ers, in shapeless ruin all. 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall/ 

It is by the selection of such objects as have in themselves no com*- 
rnon bond of union, but which combine to raise a certain emotion, that 
the essential distinction is to be found between the descriptions of the 
poet and the prose-writer. The latter joins objects together as they are 
joined in nature, following a principle of association which is simple 
and obvious. His resemblances are usually such as are cognizable by 
the senses; a likeness in the sensible qualities of things. The poet’s 
principle of association is in the effect produced on his imagination. 
Things which have not in themselves a single point of similarity, are 
connected together, because they produce the same emotions of pleasure, 
or pain, or hope, or melancholy. A beautiful illustration of this is 
found in the opening stanzas of Gray’s Elegy: 

‘The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd wind* elowly o’er the lea. 

The ploughman homeward plod* hi* weary way. 

And leave* the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 

And all the air a solemn >-tillnefe« holds. 

Save where the beetle w heels his droning flight. 

And drowsy tinkling* lull the distant folds.’ 
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A summer evening in the country is associated in most minds with 
images of mirth and joy. Thus Goldsmith has described it: 

‘ Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening’s close, 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose; 

There as I passed with cureless steps, and slow, 

The mingling notes came softened from below; 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool. 

The playful children just let loose from school. 

The watch-dog’s voice, that bayed the whisp’ring wind, 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind.’ 

With what consummate skill, if indeed it be not rather the instinct of 
the poet, has Gray avoided all mention of those objects which might 
awaken associations discordant with the mood of his own mind! Each 
epithet is full of a plaintive melancholy. There is not one that does 
not contribute something to the effect; not one that can be omitted ; not 
one that can be altered for the better. Yet there is scarcely one that is 
descriptive of any quality actually existing in its subject. The fitness 
of each is to be felt rather than seen. 

In the selection of those circumstances and objects which Gray has 
enumerated, he was governed by the effect which each had upon his 
own feelings. He looked upon nature in the reflected light of Jiis own 
heart. He was mournful in view of the destiny of man ; and wander¬ 
ing amidst the graves of the lowly and obscure, he saw all the external 
world colored with the hue of his own sad thoughts. The melancholy 
spirit within him transformed all things without into its own likeness. 
His imagination, darting hither and thither, and governed in its flight by 
laws too subtle and delicate to be analyzed, reposed itself for a moment 
amidst the gloom of the historical associations that cluster around the 
curfew, hovered over the lowing herd, and followed the ploughman as 
he homeward plods his weary way. Goldsmith, recalling the scenes 
where he had spent many happy hours, looks upon nature under a far 
different aspect. Every thing to him is gay and joyous. He hears not 
the hollow tones of the curfew, nor the drowsy tinklings that lull the dis¬ 
tant folds. He sees not the wearied ploughman, caring for nought but 
to forget his toils in the sweet oblivion of sleep. He hears but the song 
of the milk-maid, and the soft response of her rustic lover; the watch¬ 
dog’s voice, and the loud laugh of the happy idlers. He sees but the 
children just escaped from school, running and leaping, and romping in 
their innocent glee. Happy himself, he fastens upon whatever in nature 
around him seems to sympathise with him, and dwelling fondly upon it, 
casts away from his thoughts every thing that can obstruct the full, free 
flow of his joyous emotions. 

We may remark in passing, what has probably been before remarked 
by the attentive reader, that both Gray and Goldsmith, excited as they 
are by different passions, refer to the ‘ lowing herd’ as raising on the 
one hand a cheerful, and on the other a melancholy feeling. To our 
thought, the associations connected with the return of the herds from the 
fields at sunset are best fitted to awaken that quiet, reflective state of 
mind which is most congenial to the mood of the elegiac poet. To 
another, these associations may be of such a character as to produce a 
directly opposite effects . 
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The writer of prose who should describe scenes like these, would aim 
to give us a distinct and accurate picture by presenting all their promi¬ 
nent features, omitting nothing, and grouping them as Nature herself had 
grouped them. Such descriptions we daily see in all books of voyages 
and travels. Or if the descriptions be of scenes wholly imaginary, 
their essential character is not changed. Although they cease to be 
real, they do not become poetical. The extract which we have made 
from Irving is not poetical. Accurate, vivid, life-like, it is. We can¬ 
not read it without a feeling of pleasure. We admire the genius of the 
writer; we wonder at the magnificence of the spectacle which, by a 
few masterly touches, he has raised up before us. But there is no 
more poetiy in it than in his description of Herr Van Tassel’s supper 
table, covered with all the luxuries of Dutch housewifery. It is true, 
there may be more of beauty and sublimity in the sceneiy of the Hud¬ 
son, in the gathering clouds and muttering thunder, than in the sight of 
dough-nuts and crullers, sweet-cakes and short-cakes, peach pies and 
pumpkin pies, slices of ham and slices of smoked beef; yet the spirit 
of poetry exists no mbre in the one than in the other. Poetry has its 
abode in the hmrt of man; not in the winds, in the clouds, in the 
mountains, or in the vales. It does not derive its power from the out¬ 
ward world, but breathes into it its own breath of life, investing the 
earth with a beauty which has no existence but in the human soul, and 
filling the air with sweet harmonies, which are unheard save by the 
inspired ear of the poet. 

We have now, we think, sufficiently answered the question, why so 
many who read descriptive poetry with pleasure, lobk ^ith indifference 
upon what is beautiful or sublime in nature. The poet is to them like 
one who gives sight to the blind. The landscape which formerly lay 
before their eyes unregarded, almost unseen, is now ‘ beautiful exceed¬ 
ingly.’ Nature has not changed; they themselves have not changed; 
yet there is a change. There is a glory unseen before, cast over the 
earth. It is, as it were, transfigur^ before them, and made radiant 
with celestial light. This is the poet’s work. With a keener percep¬ 
tion of the beautiful and sublime than other men ; with a greater facili¬ 
ty of association, and with the power to give to language the hue and 
intensity of his own feelings, he clothes lifeless nature widi the attributes 
of humanity, making it instinct with humjan sentintent and passion. 
Like Bums, hp pours forth his lament over the mountain-daisy cut down 
in its bloom, in a few simple Words that find a response in the hearts of 
all men; and henceforth it is embalmed in our memories, and shall be as 
immortal as the sfar that shines in the far depths of the heavens. Like 
Wordsworth, he wanders upon the banks of his native lakes, and min¬ 
gles his song with the noise of their waters, until the faintest whisper of 
the rippling waves seems but the echo of his voice. Wherever he goes 
fruits, flowers, and herbage spring up in his footsteps. A divine 
Presence goes with him; Nature speaks to him with her thousand voices, 
and he hears, and answers, making sweet music in the joy of his heart. 
Nothing is so inconsiderable as to without the pale of his sympathy ; 
nothing too humble to stir the fountains of love in his breast. The soli¬ 
tary flower that blossoms by the way-side, the rivulet far away amid tlie 
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hills, is but the starting point of that wondrous chain of thick-coming 
fancies, that fill his eyes with light, and his ear with harmony; as if 
multitudes of angels were hovering around, and he heard on every side 
the rustling of their wings. 

Such are the gifts of the poet. They are God’s gifts, and are indeed 
‘wonderful in our eyes.’ 


VICISSITUDES. 

Hast thou not been where wild winds, freshly blowing. 
Brought odorous gladness on each passing gale ; 

Hast thou not been where the pure streamlet now’ing, 

In each soft murmur told a gentle tale: 

As the bright flashing of its giLshing water, 

Glad as the tones of merriment and glee 
That joyous burst from cliildren in their laughter, 

Swift dashes onward to the bijundless sea I 

Hast thou not been w here the enamelled mead 
Its beauty rave to the eimiptured sense. 

And the crushed lily, from the elastic tread. 

Yielded its life in breath of sweets intense ? 

Hast thou not been in spring-time's early hours, 

Where tlie lone bird its short sweet carol gave 
To the young hunzting leaves and budding flowers. 

Beside some wildly-rushing mountain wave ? 

Not such the lay it sings in summer hours. 

When love beats high within its little breast. 

And its exulting song it joyous pours, 

Where thick embowering leaves conceal its nest. 

Hast thou not marked, when autumn’s gorgeoiLs glory 
Fled in the rushing of the hurrying blast, 
nie deef)’ning pathos of the moral su>ry 

Sighed in each cadence, as it onward {Ku^sed. 

Hast thou not heard the ancient forests, bending 
To the lar sweeping of the miglity wind, 

Send forth a solemn sound, as ilicmgh responding 
To voices deep tliat secret }K)Wers unbind ? 

Hast thou not stood where ocean madly raging, 

Rolh-d onw ard as wiili overmastering shock ; ’ 

Till hii'hed the storm, the cliafed surge assuaging. 

It gently laved the rmn-op|M>sing rock I 

H.ost thou not gleaned a lesson to thy reason 
From winter’s fostering tx)wer and spring’s awakening reign ; 
Summer’s brief heat, autumn’s maturing season, 

And learned vicissitudes are not in vain ? 

But from the varied pjige outspread before thee. 

Garner'd of wisdom for thy fleeting days. 

Whether the sunshine or the storm be o’er thee. 

Forward to look with hoj)e, and tnist, and praise ? 

IS^ewport, Rhodc-Mnnd, Dec.^ 1843. j 
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THE IDLEBERG PAPERS. 


A cuRxsruAa tari«. 


At Christmas every body is or should be happy. The genial influ- 
ence of the season lightens alike the lofty hall and the lowly cottage. 
It is the same at home or abroad, on the land or the billow, in royal pur¬ 
ple or in ragged poverty ; here and every where, to one and to all, it is 
always ‘ merrie Christmas.’ At such a time there is an obligation due 
from every man to society, to be happy, and the more cheerfully it is 
paid, the better. The man who would be found scowling and glowering 
like a thunder-cloud, cherishing his private griefs or animosities at a 
time when every other countenance is glowing with light, and hope, and 
sunshine, should be denied all the charities of humanity, and exiled to 
Kamschatka, or some other inhospitable clime, to growl and fret with the 
wild beasts, or the wilder elements. 

How dear is the light of home when glowing with the fires of Christ¬ 
mas! What though the elements be wild without, or Jack Frost blow 
his whistling pipe at the door, or fierce winds rumble down the chimney, 
and tell of sweeping gusts and howling storms abroad, if within and 
around thatcharmed circle is breathed the spirit of kindness and affection! 
Should the titled stranger or the ragged beggar knock, throw wide open 
the doors of thy hospitality; and while prattling infants recount the joys 
of the season, and school-boy striplings pursue their holiday sports, and 
gray-haired men who have traversed the wide world over, tell how in 
all their wanderings they have never passed a Christmas from home; 
he will turn his thoughts with a melancholy pleasure to the distant fire¬ 
side beyond the sea, and to the friends who are gathered there, and won¬ 
der where the wanderer is spending his Christmas. 

With all respect for the ancient and honorable class of ‘old bache¬ 
lors,’ whose sympathy and good fellowship we most earnestly de¬ 
sire, be it said, that if to any it is allowed to be miserable at Christmas, 
it surely is to them. We would not for the world say aught to heighten 
the sad picture of their social desolation, by dwelling on the thousand ten¬ 
der endearments of home, the ten thousand cords of love, of which they 
know nothing. Certain it is, that to many of them ‘ merrie Christmas’ 
brings only pangs of remorse; and we have known more than one 
crusty member of the fraternity, who on such occasions would rush in¬ 
continently from the scene and the sound of merriment, and shut them¬ 
selves under lock and key, until the storm was passed, and people have 
recovered their lost senses. 

Such an one, however, we are proud to say, was not Tom Hardesty, 
though bachelor he was, in the superlative degree. Every body wondered 
how he managed to preserve his good-humor and vivacity under the 
frosts of three-score winters. At the period of this authentic history, 
Tom was the village grocer ; a station he had filled to his own profit 
and the town’s convenience until he had become a piece of village fumi* 
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ture, necessary to its existence as a corporation. His little store, with 
its great variety of commodities, adapted to every human want, was in 
itself a perfect ‘curiosity-shop.’ Odd-looking boxes, kegs, chests, 
casks, barrels and hogsheads, contained his groceries, drugs and dye¬ 
stuffs. A few remnants of domestic prints and muslins, together with 
stray fragments of broadcloth, constituted his stock of dry-goods. Then 
there was a modicum of hardware and cutlery; a few spelling-books 
and new testaments for a book store; and sundry jars and bottles filled 
with fancy-colored powders and liquids, for an apothecary shop. His 
remaining list of commodities was made up of hats, caps and bonnets, 
boots and shoes, tin-pans and looking-glasses, slate-pencils and sifters; 
and as his standing advertisement in the village newspaper duly notified 
the public, ‘other articles too numerous to mention — call and see for 
yourselves.’ If any body desired an article nobody ever heard of be¬ 
fore, he could find a large lot thereof at Tom Hardesty’s; and if any 
lucky or ingenious wight had found or made any thing that nobody else 
would have as a gracious gift, let him call on Mr. Hardesty, and it was 
the very thing he wanted. In a word, his shop was a grand d6p6t for 
every article the ingenuity of man could devise, or his necessities re¬ 
quire. 

What a blessed covenience was Tom Hardesty! How could we have 
gotten along without him ? How honest and affable! What long ells 
and heavy pounds he gave! And then his tea! how it inspir^ the 
village gossip on long winter nights in a chimney comer! All the 
matrons of the village were quite in love with Tom, or his tea; and 
many an old crone, as she sat inhaling cup after cup of the divine be¬ 
verage, has been known to pause in the midst of her inspirations, and 
exclaim with uplifted hands, ‘ God bless Tom Hardesty!’ 

And yet Tom Hardesty was a bachelor, and kept ‘ bachelor’s hall.’ 
The only members of his mess were an orphan boy of his adoption, 
who waited in the store, and a brindle cat which the master had honored 
with his own name. This point, however, is still wrapt in obscurity, 
for Tom and ‘ Tom’ were both so venerable that nobody could swear 
whether the cat had been named after the master, or the master after 
the cat. It had been rumored by those who should know, that Mr. 
Hardesty should not be held strictly accountable for this sin of celibacy, 
since he had offered his hand, his heart, and a partnership in his worldly 
goods, to more than one village beauty, each of whom had found it 
impossible to ‘ love for antiquity’s sake,’ and rejected his matrimonial 
offers accordingly. Still Tom never repined. His daily experience 
behind the counter had taught him the usefbl lesson, that each appli¬ 
cant does not necessarily always drive a trade, and the commodity which 
one rejects may be eagerly sought by another; and acting on the faith of 
this philosophy, he lived cheerfully on, cherishing the hope that even yet 
some fond heart would beat responsive to his own, and promise before 
the competent authority, to ‘ love, honor and obey’ him, Tom Har¬ 
desty. 

On a memorable Christmas-eve we enter his little counting-room. A 
cheerful fire blazes on the hearth; and at the moment grimalkin is 
purring on the rug, Master John, the adopted, is poring over a picture- 
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book, probably an early edition of Peter Parley’s Travels, and Mr. 
Hardesty is standing before a broken fragment of looking-glass, diligent¬ 
ly brushing his scanty locks. 

‘ John!’ said Mr. Hardesty, turning from the mirror, and looking full 
at the boy, ‘ do I look very old to-night V . 

The boy turned up his innocent face, gazed steadily on his master 
from top to toe, and answered, ‘ Sir!’ 

‘ Do I look very old to-night, John V 

John scratched his head. ‘ Not much older than you did this time 
last night. Sir.’ 

‘ Humph!’ said Mr. Hardesty, appealing to the glass, and renewing 
his efforts with the brush, while John resumed his reading. 

‘ But, John,’ resumed Mr. Hardesty, seating himself beside the boy, 
‘ do you really think that a middle-aged lady, of right comfortable pro¬ 
perty, would have, could have, any rational objection to be called Mrs. 
Hardesty V 

‘ I think not. Sir,’ replied John, taking up the cat; ‘ I’m sure you have 
been very kind to me and old Tom here, and I know you would be so to 
her.’ 

‘ Very true, John,’ said Mr. Hardesty, whose feelings were touched 
by this expression of the boy’s gratitude; ‘ but I wish to extend the 
sphere of my usefulness; and I may venture to hope—but don’t men¬ 
tion it—that in the course of three or four years, or may-be a little 
longer, there ’ll be a little boy at our house for you to play with; and if 
it’s a girl, John, you shall marry her when you get old enough. Eh, 
John! how would you like that .?’ And the old gentleman chuckled 
himself into a fit of coughing that seemed to threaten his longevity, and 
prevented John’s reply to a suggestion that had never occurred to him 
as being within the bounds of the most remote possibility. 

Having amused himself sufficiently with these flights of his fancy, 
Mr. Hardesty rose from his seat, gave John eighteen-pence for Christ- 
mas-money, stroked his namesake’s back, put on his cloak and cap, and 
after bidding John be a good boy, and not to mention it, and to take care 
of the fire till he came back, left the house on his errand of love. 

Christmas eve ! Surely the village streets were never so gay before ! 
You may know there is a moon, for though the sky is darkened with 
clouds, and the snow is falling as it never fell before, there is a glow of 
light above and around, that would burst on the eye like dim revealings 
of fairy-land, but for the mist that floats through the dim upper air, and 
seems striving to bind the earth as with a mantle. 

What a merry, merry Christmas! Gust after gust comes whirling 
on, full-freighted with the virgin snow. There are shouts of revelry 
that rise and fall with the sound of the blast. There are hurried foot¬ 
steps that glide over the crackling snow. There are merry hearts 
within those bounding sleighs, and hands that clasp the hands tliey love, 
though wrapped in countless furs and muffs. Gay steeds dash on with 
steaming nostrils, as if their toil were sport; and their bells, as they ring 
cheerily out in the sombre night, give promise of marriage-bells to 
come. 

Through all this busy scene Tom Hardesty pressed on, turning neither 
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to the right nor left, except when he turned a comer. As the wind 
dashed the driving snow in his face, he drew his cloak more closely 
around him, and, shivering, passed on with cheerful thoughts of lovo 
and matrimony. Sometimes the boys pelted him with their snowy 
artillery, or old acquaintances inquired after his health, but he glided 
on like a dim shadow, heedless alike of all. By degrees the holiday 
din of the village waxed faint in his ears, and as he approached the 
suburbs, his heart beat fast while his steps were slow with indecision, 
for he was approaching the end of his pilgrimage—the dwelling of Miss 
Peggy Sidelwttom. 

While Mr. Hardesty is pausing at the door, stamping the snow from 
his feet, and making the accustomed use of his pocket-handkerchief, we 
will take advantage of his delay to state, briefly, that Miss Sidebottom, 
beside being sole proprietress of the cottage-like mansion aforesaid, 
claimed also among her chattels sundry shares in bank, and certain 
notes of hand, yielding her sufficient income, without calculating the 
value of her personal charms, to make her hand and heart two very 
desirable items of furniture in a bachelor’s apartments. Her household 
consisted of herself, and a nephew and niece, christened Dick and 
Belinda, orphan children of a deceased brother. Dick was a wild, 
rattling scape-grace, as ever robbed hen-roost or melon-patch ; Belinda 
was nothing, particularly, except a little, quiet, blue-eyed girl, the pride 
of her aunt, and a pattern of propriety to all little girls. That Miss 
Sidebottom was kind and motherly to the two orphans, there is no ques¬ 
tion ; but it was rumored that in consideration thereof she enjoyed a 
comfortable legacy. It is only necessary to premise, farther, that Miss 
Sidebottom had been younger by some two-score years than she was that 
night; that she was one of Mr. Hardesty’s best customers ; and that 
after long worshipping her across the counter, he had suddenly deter¬ 
mined to declare his passion with all the eloquence he possessed; which 
was not inconsiderable, as many can bear witness. 

Mr. Hardesty knocks and is admitted to the hall. Another door is 
opened, and there, in the snuggest comer, and by the snuggest fire con¬ 
ceivable, sits Miss Sidebottom. The opposite end of the hearth is 
decorated by Belinda, while a cat is sleeping on the rug between them. 
It was a picture of quiet happiness that touched Mr. Hardesty’s heart; 
and advancing into the room, he bows with all the elegance of a Beau 
Brummel. 

Miss Sidebottom turned her eyes upon the new-comer, and as they 
fell on the familiar and smiling countenance of the grocer, she sprang 
to her feet, and exclaimed: ‘ Why, Mr. Hardesty! I am so glad to see 
you! Let me have your cloak and cap. Sir. Come, be seated; draw 
near the fire.’ 

Mr. Hardesty kept bowing all this time with as much nobility as 
was displayed % the famous stick that was too crooked to lie still; and 
after grasping Belinda’s hand very affectionately, he seated himself, and 
drew near the fire. 

‘ Dear me! what a night!’ said Miss Sidebottom; ‘ ain’t it cold out, 
Mr. Hardesty?’ 

Mr. Hardesty replied by shivering palpably, and said he had seen 
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colder, and he had seen warmer, but it would do. Having said thus 
much, he produced his snufF-box, which he extended to the ladies, and 
then helped himself. 

‘ I am truly glad, Miss Peggy,’ continued Tom, ‘ to see you situated 
so comfortably—I am.’ And he smiled tenderly and shifted his chair; 
but in doing so, he infringed on the cat’s tail, and the animal, as cats 
are wont to do, squalled vehemently. Mr. Hardesty bounded from his 
seat. 

‘ Dear me !’ exclaimed Miss Sidebotton, ‘ do n’t do that!’ 

‘ Positively, Madam,’ said Tom, ‘ I am very sorry, indeed—I am!’ 

‘ Poor thing !’ said Belinda, taking the injured quadruped in her arms ; 

‘ poor thing!—did he hurt its tail V 

‘ ’Deed, Madam,’ said Mr. Hardesty, stroking the animal’s back, ‘ 1 
Would n’t have done that for forty ordinary cats. I may say. Madam, 
speaking metaphorically, that your cat is of the short-hom Durham 
stock, and was n’t made to be trod on.’ 

‘ Lor’, Sir,’ replied Miss Sidebottom, adjusting her cap, ‘cats is cats, 
and cattle is cattle — that’s my sentiments; but as I was going to say, 
Mr. Hardesty, I was telling Mrs. Jenkins to-night, not an hour ago, that 
I felt a kind of nervous kind of feeling that somebody was coming; and 
sure enough, here comes you. You see, Mrs. Jenkins was here to take 
tea with me to-night, and beside the baby, why her little Jack and Sally 
and Bill and Susan would come, because, they said, pap was n’t at home, 
and they would starve if they staid there. And here, sure enough, 
come they did, before Mrs. Jenkins had fairly pulled off her bonnet; 
and stay they would, though she boxed ’em well; but they did n’t mind 
that, and I told her Christmas come but once a year, and as it turned 
out, the poor things were hungry, in yeamest. And you never see 
children eat so; I do believe they had n’t had a good meal for a fort¬ 
night. Well, we had n’t got fairly seated after supper, when rap! rap! 
at the door, and there was Jake Crow had come for Mrs. Jenkins; for 
Jenkins had got into a drunken row, and had his head cut with a stick. 
And you never hearn sich a fuss; and Mrs. Jenkins and the little brats 
went home crying all the way ; and here me and Belinda have been by 
ourselves ever since. But |)Oor Mrs. Jenkins! I wonder men will get 
drunk and leave their w ives and children to starve. You never get 
drunk, Mr. Hardesty, do you ? 

‘ Drunk ! Madam, drunk !’ said Mr. Hardesty, placing his hand over 
his heart, and shaking his head emphatically. ‘No, Madam; I only 
get what you may call intoxicated, and not with liquor neither; and I 
leel it coming on me now — I do indeed! 

‘ Well, well!’ replies Mrs. Sidebottom, holding up her hands in utter 
astonishment, ‘ I never heard tell of the like of that before. P’raps its 
the cold, Mr. Hardesty.’ 

‘ No, Madam,’ persisted the old gentleman ; ‘ it’s the heat.’ 

‘ Dear me! Mr. Hardesty ; then I ’ll open the door.’ And Miss Peggy 
started to her feet. 

‘ No, my dear Madam, do n’t, if you please. It ain’t this here fire in 
the hearth, but,’ striking his breast passionately, ‘ it’s Acre, Madam.’ 

‘ That’s just where Mrs. Jenkins is affected sometimes, and she says 
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Madeira’s the best thing for it; and she has drank nearly all that last 
quart I got of you, Mr. Hardesty, and 1 do n’t see as she gets any better. 

‘ Madeira, indeed !’ said old Tom, scornfully.’ ‘ Madeira, madam, 
instead of ^quenching, would only add fuel to the flame that is consu¬ 
ming me. There are men as takes to the bottle for it when they des¬ 
pair ; but bless your soul!’ he continued, dropping his voice to a whis- 
|)er, ‘ I have n’t despaired.’ 

At this eloquent appeal, Mrs. Sidebottom looked at tfie fire and said 
nothing, until an audible snore from Belinda, who had fallen asleep in 
her chair, aroused her. 

‘ Bless me !’ exclaimed Miss Peggy, bouncing to her feet; ‘ look at 
the child there ! Belinda dear, wake up. Poor dear thing! you had 
better go up stairs to bed.’ And rubbing her eyes, the child took up a 
lighted candle, bowed politely to Mr. Hardesty, and disappeared behind 
the stair-door. 

Miss Sidebottom resumed her seat and looked again at the fire, and 
Mr. Hardesty looked at Miss Sidebottom. Presently, tliat amiable lady 
turned her gaze, lighted as it was by an equivocal smile, full upon 
‘I'om. In the space of about fifteen Seconds, after trying in vain to in¬ 
terpret that smile to his own satisfaction, Mr. Hardesty quailed, while 
his heart commenced vibrating against his ribs, as though it would 
burst their feeble barrier, and take refuge in his waistcoat-pocket. Miss 
Sidebottom, however, showed no such symptoms of alarm, and her cour¬ 
age rose as Tom’s fell. By the way^ composure in such delicate 
epochs is like see-sawing; one ascends as the other descends, until per¬ 
chance the weaker party fkils to recover his equilibrium, and tumbles 
off the fence. Diffident young courtiers should remember this. 

Mr. Hardesty was bewildered beyond endurance. How could a man 
apeak more plainly? And yet he would try once more. 

‘ Let me tell you, my dear Miss Sidebottom, onCe for all, I’m-’ 

There was a noise of some one opening the front door, and as Mr. 
Hardesty turned his head, Dick entered the room^ 

‘ Why, Dicky, where have you been this cold night V asked his aunt. 

Dicky replied that he had been snow-balling, of which there were 
sufficient marks on his person. His Countenance was flushed and heat¬ 
ed, and he proceeded to say that he was tired, and wanted to go to bed. 

At this Mr. Hardesty rose deliberately from his seat, saying it was 
time to go. 

‘ But, Mr. Hardesty,’ urged Miss Peggy, ‘ it’s cold and snowing; stay 
all night there with Dicky,’ pointing to a comfortable bed in one cor¬ 
ner. ‘ I know you are delicate, and it’s snowing hard. I’ll go and see. 
Here Dicky,’ and she left the room followed by Dick. Mr. Hardesty 
looked around at the comfortable quarters offered him, and determined 
to remain. Scarcely had he come to this decision, when the affection¬ 
ate aunt and nephew returned, the fomier telling him not to think of go¬ 
ing out on such a night, and the latter assuring him it was snowing ‘ like 
sixty.’ 

‘ I’ll stay. Madam, and thank’ee too,’ said Mr. Hardesty, re-seating 
himself. Miss Peggy bade her guest a very good night, and, threatening 
to catch him for a Christmas gift next morning, disappeared up the stairs 
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and locked the door after her. Tom watched her retreating figure until 
she disappeared, and then addressed himself to the boy. 

‘ Been snow-balling to-night, eh, Dicky ? Fine sport, Dicky ; fine 
sport.’ 

‘ I should say it was, Sir, when your side toes*the noark and do n’t run,’ 
said Dick, placing his damp shoes on the hearth. ‘ Them shoes ’ll 
never run away with my feet in ’em, certain.’ 

‘ Well, Dicky,’ continued Mr. Hardesty, stirring the fire, ‘ you ’re a 
brave boy.’ 

‘ Yes, Sir,’ said Dick, ‘ braver than you think for. Catch me nap¬ 
ping when there’s work to do, and I am to get a pie for it in the bar¬ 
gain, will you V The bare suggestion amused Dick, and as he divested 
himself of his damp clothes, he laughed heartily. 

‘ That’s just what I was saying, Dicky, and was going on to add, that 
snow-balling and such like ain’t for me now, but the time was when 
none w'as better at them than I.’ 

‘ P ’raps not,’ said Dick, ‘ but as I’m rather tired, and don’t mind the 
cold, I ’ll get in and warm the bed, and you can come along when you 
like;’ and the light-hearted boy sprang into his nest, and in less than five 
minutes w'as snoring audibly. 

Mr. Hardesty stirred the fire, and as the myriad sparks flew up the 
chimney, he wished he had just so many dollars ; he would give them 
all if she w^ould but love him. Growing weary of this delusive sport, 
he looked at his watch, compared it with Miss Sidebottom’s yankee 
clock, and finding his own time-piece was just five minutes the faster, 
concluded that both were wrong just two minutes and a half, and he 
would split the difference. He might be mistaken, but if he was he 
woulil consult the town clock to-morrow. 

Mr. Hardesty resumed the poker and stirred the fire until its bright 
blaze threw a broad glare over the chamber; and out of the glowing 
coals he built strange towers and castles, and saw them change by turns 
into ashes, and grow dim like his own recent dreams of love. This be¬ 
ing a melancholy contemplation, he lent his ear to a solitary cricket that 
Was cheerily singing its household song, though the winds were wild 
without. Presently the cricket ceased hs chirrup, and Mr. Hardesty 
growing tired of sitting, yawned, stretched himself, and walked to the 
window. 

Outside, the ground was covered with a wild waste of snow, and the 
heavy flakes were still falling. Suddenly it occurred to him that some¬ 
body might accidentally pass that way and recognize him; so he let fall 
the curtain and walked across the room. Here, lifting his eyes from 
the floor, a looking-glass stared him in the face, and he started back. 
He turned again and walked to the bed-side where Dick was sleeping. 
The boy, he thought, might one day be his nephew, and he revolved in 
his mind a thousand schemes for advancing him in the world and ma¬ 
king him a clever fellow. 

Mr. Hardesty left the bed-side and looked up at the ceiling. Beyond 
that, he thought, was the adored Miss Sidebottom. What a narrow 
space sundered them ! He walked to the fire-place and looked on the 
mantel for a book. He selected an old copy of Bums, and opened at 
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the pathetic ballad of ‘ John Anderson.’ Mr. Hardesty sat down and 
read it once aloud. Then he read it to himself over and over again, 
until he had gotten it by heart. And then by degrees the room swam 
dizzily before him, the fire glowed like a pale meteor, his eyes closed 
heavily, the open book fell from his hand, and Mr. Hardesty was asleep. 

He slept and dreamed. Smiles like those of sleeping infancy stole 
over his venerable features. In one short moment he was the happiest 
man alive ; his love had been crowned with success; and putting forth 
his hand to grasp the dear shadow, he lost his balance and fell from his 
chair. 

Mr. Hardesty looked around him, wondering. He resumed his seat 
and rubbed his eyes. The fire had almost gone out. The wick was long 
and dim. He looked at the clock; it wanted just twenty minutes of 
midnight. 

Mr. Hardesty snuffed the candle and commenced divesting himself 
of his apparel; placed his boots beside Dicky’s shoes on the hearth; 
threw his upper garments on the back of a chair, and his nether ditto 
on the seat thereof. But his extremities were cold, he thought, and 
placing a chair bottom upward on the floor, he put his feet to the fire. 

For some minutes Mr. Hardesty stared steadily at the ceiling, beyond 
which Miss Sidebottom was sleeping in virgin security ; and whether 
from the magnetic effect of his constant gaze, or the slumbrous air that 
pervaded the room, his eyelids soon closed, and he was again soundly 
asleep. The candle burned dimly on ; coal after coal was turned to 
ashes ; at last both went out, and still Mr. Hardesty slept. 

Presently there was a stir in the bed occupied by Dick. The boy 
rose on his pillow and looked cautiously around him. He called Mr. 
Hardesty, but there was no answer. At this Dick put one leg out of 
bed, and then the other, and stood firmly on the floor. Gliding 
cautiously over the carpet, he stooped over the sleeper, whose deep 
breathing assured him that all was safe. Then stepping softly to the 
chair on which Mr. Hardesty’s clothes were lying, he selected that gen¬ 
tleman’s nether garment, then went to the hearth and lifted the boots, 
and slipping on his own shoes, glided cautiously out of the room with 
his booty. Returning in a few minutes he again stooped over the 
sleeper, and then stole to bed, where, after laughing immc^erately yet 
quietly, he was soon as fast asleep as Mr. Hardesty himself. 

When Mr. Hardesty awoke he found himself still reclining on the 
back of the chair. Not a little vexed with himself for lying there all 
night, he rose to his feet, and looking around, found that Dick had risen 
before him, and the bed was empty. ‘ Why did n’t he wake me, I won¬ 
der V said Mr. Hardesty. 

Mr. Hardesty walked to the window, lifted the curtain, and looked 
out. The mists and clouds had cleared away, and left the sky all bright 
and blue. The sun had just risen, and was shedding his early splendor 
on the myriad snow-drops as brightly as if to atone for the darkness 
and gloom of yesterday. It was a cheerful and beautiful view ; but 
Mr. Hardesty heard the sound of shuffling footsteps overhead; so he 
turned shivering from the window to dress himself for the day. ‘ It ’ll 
never do to be caught in this fix,’ said Mr. Hardesty. 
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His first search was for his boots, but these had been taken out, as he 
supposed, to be polished. He would put on his breeches and wait for 
his boots. He cast his eye on the pile of clothes, but the breeches were 
not there. Then he looked on the floor, and in all the comers of the 
room, and then on the bed and under the bed — but in vain. ‘ What 
the d — 1 has become of my breeches!’ said Mr. Hardesty. 

It occurred to him at len^h that by some mysterious power of loco¬ 
motion the garment had gotten into the drawer of a bureau that stood in 
one comer. He pulled at this drawer most lustily, but it was locked, 
and Miss Sidebottom had the key. To add to his discomfiture, he again 
heard the sound of footsteps overhead. He had but a moment to spare, 
and looking around for a place of retreat, his eye fell on a closet-door 
that opened beneath the stairs. Putting on hastily the remnant of his 
apparel, he presented altogether an appearance the like of which the 
writer has never seen, and will not attempt to describe, and managed to 
effect his retreat into the closet just as Miss Sidebottom and Belinda 
entered the room from above. 

Mr. Hardesty applied his eye to the key-hole, but saw nothing save 
the form of either lady as it flitted from time to time across the limited 
range of his vision. Presently a conversation began between the two, 
of which, however, he could hear nothing except a confused murmur, 
and occasionally a most uproarious fit of laughter. Before long the 
merry tones of the elder lady were changed to those of anger. Miss 
Sidebottom was evidently scolding one of the servants, and then came 
reiterated sounds of castigation, interspersed with tongue-lashings, by far 
the most terrible of the two. Mr. Hardesty resigned himself to his 
fate, and was willing to endure a confinement that revealed to him the 
evil spirit that reigned within a form of so much loveliness. 

After a while came the indescribable sounds of breakfast; the rat¬ 
tling of knives and forks, and cups and saucers, suggestive to Mr. Har¬ 
desty’s mind of coffee, hot biscuits, and butter. Presently the table was 
cleared away, and he caught a glimpse through his key-hole of the two 
ladies, dressed in their cloaks and bonnets. In a moment they departed, 
leaving Mr. Hardesty sole proprietor. 

Each moment of this time was one of intense agony to Mr. Hardesty. 
Exposed to hunger and thirst, and cold and insult, what had he done to 
deserve such misfortunes ? And that was Christmas, too; what a 
merry day to all the world without; and in what a contemptible plight 
was he! What would little Master John think of his absence; and 
how much would be sold at his little store before night ? These reflec¬ 
tions only enhanced the agony of his imprisonment; so wrapping himself 
tightly in the folds of his cloak, he crouched down in a corner of the 
closet, and soon fell fast asleep. 

Mr. Hardesty slept on until night-fall. So soon as he realized his 
situation, he determined to be a prisoner no longer, but to emerge from 
his confinement, whatever might be the danger of an exposure. For¬ 
tunately for him, the room was deserted. The ladies had not yet re¬ 
turned from their visit. Mr. Hardesty approached the window and 
found it quite dark without. He had little lime left for deliberation, for 
he heard the sound of a key turning in the street-door lock, and recog- 
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nized the well-known voice of Miss Sidebottom; so hoisting the window, 
he crawled rapidly through it, and leaped on the ground. 

Mr. Hardesty breathed once more like a freeman; and muttering 
deep anathemas against the inhospitable house and all its inmates, he 
stole quietly along, with his bootless feet buried at each step in the snow. 
Leaving the more frequented streets, and worming his way through by¬ 
paths and dark alleys; now turning a comer, imder the direful appre¬ 
hension of meeting some acquaintance, and now darting this way or 
that to avoid a random snow-ball, he pursued his painful way until he 
reached home, where he knocked and was admitted by Master John. 

The grocer bolted in, rushed into his counting-room, and throwing off 
his cloak, stared wildly at the bewildered boy. ‘ What do you thiidc of 
that, John V pointing to his denuded extremities. ‘ How does that be¬ 
come your old master. Sir 

Master John, frightened partly at the anomalous appearance of the 
grocer, and partly at the sternness of his voice and manner, started 
back to the remotest comer of the room, but said nothing. 

‘ What’s the matter now, you little fool V said his master. ‘ Are 
you afraid of old Tom Hardesty ? If you are, you need n’t be ; nobo¬ 
dy need be afraid of such an old coward as I am — darned if they 
need !* And feeling that he was growing melancholy, he determined to 
subdue the propensity, and to that end commenced cutting the complica¬ 
ted figure entitled a pigeon-wing. This exhilarating sport soon restored 
the grocer’s good humor, and he laughed heartily and made such a 
racket altogether, that the boy gradually approached him to inquire 
what it all meant, how he had spent his Christmas, what had become of 
fhis breeches, and all about it. 

‘ Here, John,* said Mr. Hardesty, seating himself by the fire, ‘ sit 
here and I ’ll tell you all about it. But what an old fool I am! Here’s 
twenty-four blessed hours gone, and the d—1 a bit or a drop have I had 
since last night at supper. Is this my house or not, John ? for I’ve 
forgot every thing except one, and would n’t swear I ain’t dreaming, 
and have n’t been all day.’ 

The boy gave him every assurance that he was at home. 

‘ Well, John,’ pursued the master, ‘ I think the last time I was here^—it 
may be a year, or it may be more—I ’ll be hanged if I know—but I 
rather think there was a lot of prime cheese, and a few barrels of 
<;rackers. You have n’t sold ’em all, John V 

John smiled, and answered negatively. 

‘ I rather think, too, there were several casks of be^t three-year-old 
whiskey, prime lot; any of that left, John V 

John pointed, in reply, to a row of casks in one corner that answered 
the description. 

‘ No ! stop. Sir!’ said Mr. Hardesty, soliloquizing; ‘ I think she said 
Maderiawas good for it. Yes, John, I ’ll take a little of the Maderia, 
if you’ve any on hand.* 

John opened a cupboard door, and producing a blaxjk quart-bottle, 
assured Mr. Hardesty it was nearly full. 

‘ That ’ll do. Sir,’ said the grocer. ‘ Set the table ; never mind the 
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cloth. Crackers and cheese and old Maderia, and ‘ away with melan¬ 
choly.’ ’ 

In a few minutes the table was spread according to directions, after 
which Mr. Hardesty seated himself near it and did ample justice to the 
simple fare. 

‘ You see, John,’ said the old gentleman, when his appetite was some¬ 
what assuaged, ‘ it’s all on account of that old, ugly, and infernal Peggy 
Sidebottom. Here’s hoping she may—may never drown her sorrows 
in the flowing bowl!’ 

The grocer drank this toast with infinite gusto and replenished his glass. 

‘ Well, Sir, as I was about saying, I went there last night to spend an 

hour in a little sociable chat, and was about taking leave-’ At this 

point the speaker was interrupted by several violent raps at the door. 

‘ Who’s that V inquired Mr. Hardesty, draining his glass. 

‘ It’s me,’ said a voice from without. 

‘ What do you want V said Mr. Hardesty. 

‘ Nothin’; what do you want V 

‘ Who the d — 1 are you V said the grocer, in a voice of thunder, 

‘ Dick !’ replied the voice. 

‘ Dick what ?’ 

‘ Dick Sidebottom!’ 

‘What do you want here?’ said the grocer, rising and pacing the 
floor. ‘ John, where’s my cow-hide ? Clear yourself, you little rascal, 
or I ’ll-’ 

‘ But I’ve got your breeches and your boots, Sir,’ said Dick. 

‘ Oh! you have, have you ?’— and Mr. Hardesty threw aside the cow¬ 
hide, and opened the door. Dick marched boldly in, deposited his 
plunder on a chair, and then looked Mr. Hardesty full in the face with 
a glance of perfect innocence. The owner of the recovered booty 
picked them up, examined them closely to satisfy himself of their identity, 
and without saying a word, put them on in their appropriate places. 
This done, he surveyed himself with a smile of approbation, and felt 
that he was indeed Mr. Hardesty once more. After helping Dick to a 
highly sweetened draught from the contents of the black bottle, he 
begged of him a detailed account of the affair of the lost boots and 
breeches. This Dick proceeded to give ; by telling, in his peculiar and 
highly figurative manner, how his aunt had first suggested the feat to 
him; how he had risen while Mr. Hardesty was asleep, secured the 
booty, and hid it in an adjoining hay-loft; how his aunt had promised 
him a Christmas pie, and though often requested thereto, had failed to 
comply ; how she had inflicted personal chastisement on him for some 
trivial offence ; and how, on reflecting what a kind-hearted old gentle¬ 
man Mr. Hardesty was, and what a crabbed old thing Aunt Peggy was, 
he had repented of his theft, and determined to make restitution at the 
earliest opportunity ; ‘ and there they are on you,’ said Dick, in conclu¬ 
sion, ‘ and that’s all about it.’ 

Mr. Hardesty listened with due attention to this detail, and then sat 
for some time in silence. 

‘ And you can swear to all this in a court of justice, can you ? 

‘ Certainly, Sir.’ 
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‘ And you ’ll do it when called on V 

Dick bowed his head in assent. 

‘ Good !’ said Mr. Hardesty, grasping the boy’s hand. ‘ Take a little 
more of this,’ he continued, filling Dick’s glass. ‘ Your aunt shall suffer 
for this yet, if there’s any law or justice in the land.’ 

‘ Ain’t there no law,’ inquired Dick, pausing in his draught, ‘ for 
suing an old lady for ’sault and batterhim V 

‘ No, Dicky, I fear not in your case ; but if I get any damages, I ’ll 
' give you half.’ 

Dick drained the contents of his glass, and shaking hands most cor¬ 
dially with Mr. Hardesty and Master John, bade them good night. It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that the last surviving male heir of the 
Sidebottoms was gloriously drunk in less than an hour, and made such 
a demonstration of that fact to his sober and discreet aunt, that she 
caused his head to be soused repeatedly in cold water, and then ffogged 
him into sobriety. 

It is not to be supposed that the disappearance of the village grocer 
from his usual post for a whole day together, and particularly on Christ¬ 
mas, that busiest of all days, failed to excite a degree of general curi¬ 
osity and inquisitiveness as to the cause of his absence; but to the 
many inquiries of his friends touching that subject, he only replied by 
shaking his head and saying that time would show. Enough had leaked 
out, however, to satisfy the public that the affair was shrouded in a 
mystery that was worth the trouble of penetrating ; so that when on the 
morning of the first of January immediately succeeding the year that 
had just closed, Mr. Thomas Hardesty and Miss Margaret Sidebottom 
were summoned each by three lusty cheers from the town-crier to appear 
before his worship the police judge of Idleberg, the populace rushed to 
the scene of judicial conflict, until the humble and contracted audience- 
chamber was crowded to overflowing. 

The witnesses summoned in the case were Mrs. Jenkins, Jake Crow, 
and Master Dick Sidebottom. In due time the defendant came into 
court, leaning on the arm of her next friend and privy counsellor, Mrs. 
Jenkins, who as usual was attended by a bevy of young Jenkinses. 
Before embarking in this trying embassy, the ladies, by the way, had 
gone to the Maderia bottle ; the one complaining of a pain in the breast, 
and the other of general nervousness. Mr. Hardesty was unattended, 
and so were his remaining witnesses. 

The warrant gravely charged the defendant with stealing or cauvsing 
to be stolen from the plaintiff, on the night of the twenty-fourth of De¬ 
cember last past, a pair of boots and a pair of breeches, whose respective 
values were duly set forth. The reading of this document created quite 
a sensation throughout the court-room. Mrs. Jenkins was called and 
sworn. She deposed that on the night specified in the warrant, she had 
taken tea at the defendant’s house ; that she was suddenly called home, 
missing thereby a great deal of anticipated pleasure ; that the de¬ 
fendant passed the next day, being Christmas-day, at her (witness’s) 
house ; and witness did not at any time see defendant steal or cause to 
be stolen from plaintiff the said boots and breeches, nor did she believe 
Miss Sidebottom to be capable of such an act; ‘ and particular,’ she 
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said in conclusion, ‘ from such a pitiful old scamp as Tom Hardesty 
and glancing around triumphantly at the audience, and scornfully at 
the plaintiff, she waited for the court’s cross-questions. 

‘ Is that all you know about the case. Madam V 'inquired his worship, 
smiling. 

That was all. 

‘ You can retire. Call Jake Crow.’ 

Mr. Crow stood in no need of being called, as he marched up to the 
judge immediately, and deposed that on the last Christmas-eve night, 
he had called at defendant’s house for Mrs. Jenkins, as old Jenkins had 
been knocked on the head and carried home drunk. (At this Mrs. 
Jenkins looked like a carnation pink, and commenced fanning herself 
violently with her pocket-handkerchief.) Witness, however, did not 
enter the house, and knew nothing whatever of the matter in dispute.’ 

‘ You can retire, Mr. Crow. Call Richard Sidebottom.’ 

Dick had managed, with his usual restlessness, to retire some time be¬ 
fore this from the crowded room, and was breathing the pure air and 
playing his boyish pranks in a distant part of the town. The officer 
who was despatched for the young gentlemen returned presently, lugging 
him by the coat-collar. After being introduced to the court by the 
usual solemnities, Dick proceeded to give in detail the events of the 
memorable night, as already known to the reader. He also gave an in¬ 
teresting account of the defendant’s oft-repeated cruelties to himself 
personally ; how on Christmas night he had restored the stolen articles 
to plaintiff, and how the rightful proprietor was Wearing the same in 
court. 

A general hurrah and stamping of feet succeeded the delivery of this 
testimony; at which the judge frowned, and the constable cried ‘ Or¬ 
der !’ with all his lungs. 

‘ Mr. Hardesty,’ said the judge, when order was restored, ‘ do you 
feel disposed to prosecute this suit ? I fear I must dismiss the warrant, 
on the ground that the court can furnish no relief in the case. What 
say you V 

Mr. Hardesty arose. ‘ May it please your worship, the time Was, 
and I care not who knows it, when I entertained for the defendant in 
this cause feelings of the most profound respect and admiration. And 
I had been led to hope that my passion was not altogether disregarded; 
that Miss Sidebottom would one day become Mrs. Hardesty. And this. 
Sir, as detailed to you by the last witness, her own nephew, is the treat¬ 
ment I have received!’ The speaker paused and applied his pocket 
handkerchief to his eyes. The audience was touched. ‘ It ain’t the 
temporary loss of my breeches ; it ain’t the long weary hours I spent 
shivering in that closet; it ain’t the wading home bare-footed in the 
snow ; it ain’t the finger of scorn some gentlemen may p’int at me now, 
that wounds my heart; but it’s feeling and knowing that the woman I 
loved better than my own life; the woman I would have lived for, or 

died for, to make her happy ; that that very woman-’ He could say 

no more ; his feelings overpowered him, and he sat down. 

Miss Sidebottom’s sympathies were evidently touched throughout this 
harangue. Until now, she had been rocking to and fro in her seat, and 
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when Mr. Hardesty concluded, she rushed through the crowd, threw her¬ 
self on his neck, and kissed him passionately. 

‘ Clear the room !’ bawled his worship, starting to his feet. ‘ Clerk,’ 
he continued, addressing that official personage, who was standing near, 
‘ write me a license to unite Thomas Hardesty and Margaret Sidebottom 
in the holy bands of matrimony. I know they are of age, and do n’t 
need any guardeens.’ 

The judge sat down, convulsed by his own wit, while the clerk pro¬ 
ceeded to his task. The loving pair looked up and smiled through their 
tears. ‘ I loved you, Tom, all the time ; I did indeed. It was all in 
fun, dear man — indeed it was!’ Tom Hardesty threw his arms around 
her neck, and pressed her head to his bosom. 

‘ Come !’ said his worship, after reading the license, ‘ none of your 
hysterics here, but stand up and be married.’ And married they were ; 
and the bride, in consideration of her cruelty, paid the costs of the suit 
and the marriage fees; and off they marched homeward, amid the 
deafening huzzas of the multitude that was gathered in the street. 

Happy New-Year ! that sealed Tom Hardesty’s happiness ! Many 
a changing season has come and gone since then, and nobody knows 
but they are the happiest couple in Idleberg. Mr. Hardesty’s first do¬ 
mestic advice to his bride was to decline Mrs. Jenkins’s farther ac¬ 
quaintance, which she did most readily. The old gentleman has long 
since despaifed of having an heir direct, but has promised John, who is 
prospering behind his old master^s counter, that he and Belinda shall 
marry before long. Mr. Richard Sidebottom is one of the ‘ reformed 
drunkards,’ and eschews Madeira especially. He is now an attorney, 
in embryo., and gives ample promise of carrying into his profession all 
the acuteness and cunning which distinguished his exploits on the memo¬ 
rable night that opened this chapter in the biography of Mr. Tom 
Hardesty. 


WINTER EVENING. 


The fire is burning cheerly bright, the room Is snug and warm. 
We keep afar the wintry night, and drive away the storm; 

And when without the wanderer pines, and all is dark and cliill. 
We sit securely by the fire, and sparkling glasses fill. 


And ever as the hollow wind howls through the moaning trees. 

Strange feelinp on the boding heart with sudden ehillness seize: 

But brightly blazes then the hearth, and freely flows the wine ; 

And laugh of glee, and song of mirth, then WTeathe their merry twine. 

We think not how the dashing sleet l)eats on the crusted pane. 

We cart^ not thoogli the drifting snow whirls o'er the heath amain; 

But haply, while our hearts are briglit, far stnigglingthrough the waste. 

Some traveller seeks our window’s liglit, with long and fruitless haste. 

Hark his halloo! we leave the fire, and hurry forth to save: 

A short half hour, and he had found beneath the snow a grave. 

Pile on the wooil! — feed high the flame! — bring out otir ^nicest store! 

The traveller’s heart grows warm again; Itk spirit droops no more. j. c. v. 
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SONG OF THE NEW YEAR. 


BT una. m. a. vxobox^. 


I HAVE come, I have come from a shadowy clime. 

An heir of the monarch Eartli’s children call Time ; 
With years yet unborn, 1 have stood in the hall 
That was reared by our sire, awaiting his call: 

Last eve, as I lay on his bosom at rest, 

I saw’ slowly rise a white cloud in the west; 

Now through the blue ether, through regions of space. 
It floated Up softly, writh fairy-like grace, 

And pauseo ’neath the light of the white-shining stars, 
Whose rays pierced its centre, like clear silver Iwus; 
The winds revelled round it, unchecked in their mi^. 
As it hung, like a banner, *i]dd heaven and earth. 


The soft fleecy folds of the clouds swept aside, 

The winds ceased their revels, and mournfully sighed; 
A car slow'lv rolled down the pathway of Time, 

A bell slowly tolled a funereal chime: 

A sound in tne air, and a wail on the breeze. 

Swift as wave follow’s wave on tempest-tossed seas; 
Thin shadows swept by in that funeral train, 

As glide o’er old battle-grounds ghosts of the slain. 

1 saw the dim spectres of long-buried years— 

The Seasons close foUow'ed, in moummg and tears. 


Arrayed in his armor, death-darts in his hand. 

The griin King of Terrors strode on with the band. 
While cold, stark and ghastlv, there W on his bier 
The death-stricken form of tne hoary Old Year! 

How bent was Ids figure, how furrowed his brow. 

How weary he lookw from his pilgrimage now! 

The phantoms of Passion, of Hope and Despair, 

With dark, waving plumage, encircled him there; 

The Months stood around, and the bright dancing Homs 
On spirit-wings flooded, like birds among flowers. 


A voice sweet as music now smote on mv ear: 

‘ Go forth in thy beauty, thou unspotted Year! 

The old Year liath died ’mid rejoicings and mirth. 
That rocked the stem heart of die nigged old Eaith! 
The midnight is passing; away to thy car! 

Thou ’It sail by tne lustre of moming^s bright star; 
Away!’ And I rose from the bosom of Time, 

And fled through the gates of that shadowy clime; 
My car sped along on the wings of the wind, 

Wnile Winter, old man! tottered slowly behind. 


The sky’s eastern portals impeded my flight. 

When Morning rose up from the arras of the Night; 
The dawn faintly glowed, and I saw the old Ea!^, 
And sailed in my Ungdom, a monarch at birth! 

* Then give me wild music, the dance and the song, 
For ever!’ I shouted, while whirling along: 

‘ I have come, 1 have come from a Siadowy clime, 

A breath of the monarch Earth’s children call Time!’ 
dncinnsti, December^ 1643. 
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ON COLOUR. 


Full angel-like the birdis saitg their hours * 

Within their curtains preen, within their bowers 

Apparelled with white and red, with blooinys swccL 
Enatnell’d was the field with all coloiirs: 

The pearbt drops shook as in silver showers, 

While all in balm did bruuche and leavis fleit. t 
Depart fra’ Phoebus did Aurora greit; 

Her chrystal tears I saw king on the flowers 

Which he, for love, all drank up with his heat. Dui^baa. 


1. The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

2. He makelh me to lie down in green pastures; He Icadeth me beside the still waters; He restoreth 

my souL A F«a.lh or Davm. 


As I walk over the surface of this fair Earth, an erring and a way¬ 
ward being, at times dejected by the trials of a solitary and an almost 
abortive life, or sustained or elevated by its prosperous incidents ; I 
sometimes think that no one other blessing of existence hath ever com¬ 
forted my heart and restored my soul so much, as the pleasures and de¬ 
lights of Colour. It is my wealth, my joy, my faculty, my fountain! 

The recreative pleasure that others find in Music, although this is not 
denied is less to me than to them, a restorative and a balm. Music 
excites, arouses me ; melts me into weakness, or animates me into pas¬ 
sionate exertion; but it is in the green pasture and beside the still 
waters, in bowers apparelled with white and red ; it is in the tints with 
which autumn is bedecked, and Day expires; that I feel I shall not 
want, and that God restoreth my soul! And it is among huge and soli¬ 
tary mountain masses of grey castellated rock, in the crevices of which 
the stinted pine, and the cedar with its brown and tattered trunk, strug¬ 
gle out a hard and scanty existence and are yet covered with never- 
fading verdure — mountains to which the Saviour of mankind might 
have retired to meditate and pray — that I feel that the Lord is my 
Shepherd, and shall bring me to the green pastures, and lead me beside 
the still waters ; my Rock ! my fortress ! and my high tower! 

Sometimes my heart takes a fancy altogether for brawn hues ; and 
as you cannot at all times command these in the country, I seat myself 
down quietly in front of a precious Cuyp with which God hath endow¬ 
ed me, and that (except the sky and water) is composed entirely of them 
in every gradation and shade; and when I rise up from the contempla¬ 
tion of it, I feel that it is in brown hues that God restoreth my soul. 

Sometimes I dwell upon the silvery trunk of the birch-tree, or upon 
the darker hue of the beech. Sometimes my soul drinks the full beau¬ 
ties of the umbrageous chestnut; or revels in the golden berries, and 
the graceful branches that seem overladen with them, of the mountain- 
ash. As I grow old I wave often in the grey pendulous mosses of the 
South, or stand in thought under the gigantick branches of the live oak, 
with all its leaves of laurel, and its heroick gesture. Good God ! I say, 


• Heurcs, praycra. 


I Float. 
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when I think that we might all have been born, ate, drank, smoked, 
grown up, built, propagated, and died, as thoroughly and effectually 
as we now do, and all these precious objects of our sight and joy been 
made for us — out of the one desolate colour of an old pipe! 

And Water — that element of Life, that upon the plaintain-leaf looks 
so like a molten mass of diamond that you can hardly persuade yourself 
it is aught else, might as well have been created of a mere drabquaker- 
colour; or not even as bright as a bit of Quartz Rock! and yet have 
satisfied our thirst as well as if it had gushed forth from the limpid 
sources of the Croton ; or been drawn from the transparent body of Lake 
George; or from those mountain streams of sparkling chrystal that, in 
alternate shade and gleams of light of tropical brilliancy, bound and 
gush and dance their way downward from rock to rock to the sound of 
their own musick, and make themselves into rivers of joy as they de¬ 
scend along the Grand Etang of the Island of Grenada ! 

And Wine, that God hath sent to make glad the heart of man, and 
hath blessed it in the cup; and which might perhaps have had the same 
hilarious effect, though it w'ere of the dingy colour of the ashes of the 
grate by which I sit; but which, for our more perfect happiness. He 
hath made to outvie the Topaz and the Ruby, in its lustre and its 
varied hue! 

There are many of us who have this one quality, the love of colour, 
in common with the magnificent David, whose precious inspiration I 
have quoted at the head of my Essay, and who in a thousand passages 
interweaves it like a golden thread amid his works; but as in the minds 
of many others, it may be a blessing only half appreciated, I have 
thought that a few words upon this subject might fall not unfruitfully 
upon the heart, perchance of some one young Reader of this article, just 
opening to the knowledge of this peculiar work of the great Master of 
mankind, Colour. 

Even Music, although itself an occupation revealed to us as of the 
Angels of Light, is, except perhaps as they enjoy it — with whom poetry 
and modulated sound adapted to the thought are inseparably one — 
even music is less refined, less gentle, perfect, unobtrusive. For the 
enjoyment of Colour involves no possible interruption of another’s tastes ; 
no outbreak upon the quiet stillness of the day ; no intrusion on ‘ the 
ear of nightnor yet any expression, that by pouring abroad the sen¬ 
sations, might diminish the deep earnestness of the soul; which, all 
sight, all ear, becomes the Recipient. The enjoyment of colour is the 
Spirit within us listening to the language of God ! to the mute expres¬ 
sion of His unspeakable Love ! Colour — the conception He hath 
chosen for His bow of promise in the Heavens! by which He decorates 
the Earth, and tells of Himself in the ocean, and in the sky, and by 
which He restoreth the Soul of man! 

And in that state of celestial existence which attends the redeemed 
Soul disenthralled from ‘ the body of this death,’ is it to be doubted, that 
among the joys that ‘ the eye hath never seen, nor the heart conceived,’ 
there exist colours beautiful beyond all earthly wealth of imagination ; 
beyond the poet’s fancy and the painter’s dream ? There where the 
pure gold of which the city is constructed, is transparent as glass, and 
each gate is one pearl, and the very foundations of the walls are of 
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jasper, and chalcedony, sapphire, emerald, ruby, amethyst and topaz ; 
and the glory of God is the light that lightens it I 

But it is not to another world that the joys of colour are postponed, 
nor even to another climate that we need look for the precious satisfac¬ 
tion that they impart. We have not the carpets of flowers of rainbow 
tints, that spread themselves over whole prairies of Texas and Mexico, 
but what a gem upon the bosom of Earth when it is unexpectedly 
found among us is the blue campanula! And the small white lily of the 
valley, sheltered and concealed in its green leaves like a hidden tear of 
Joy, and almost as rare ! And the bright and graceful lobelia cardinalis 
that loves the neighbourhood of the still waters. And the fringed gen¬ 
tian of a tint so cerulean that our true poet derives it from the firmament; 
as his own spirit, if left to approach its kindred element, might claim 
affinity with the overshadowing expanse of celestial life ! * 

I speak not to thee of the gorgeous sunsets and of those piles of 
massy clouds of living and ever-varying colours on which the Day 
pillows himself to rest in a luxurious repose ; but open thine heart upon 
the Eastern bank of the Hudson at the grey of morning, and look with 
the Sun upon the opposite shore ; and as the mists arise and are dis¬ 
pelled from before thee, there shall come change after change of colour 
neutral and calm and slowly warming into beauty, until a violet haze 
shall rest upon the hill-tops and the cliffs that might outvie the golden 
haze of Italy, and that shall raise thy thoughts in silent thankfulness, 
and educate thee to enjoy the untold treasuries of colour that glow in 
upper Heaven; and hope shall spring forth renewed within thee ; and 
sorrow shall fade from thy widowed, or thy childless heart; the peace 
which passeth understanding shall come over thee; and God even 
thine own God shall bless thee; and to thine eyes, now opened to the 
wonders of His goodness, all the ends of the Earth shall shew forth His 
praise . John Waters. 


* This allusion is to Byrant’s lines * To the Fringed Gentian,’ a poem so replete with truth and 
beauty, that we cannot resist the inclination to quote it here. Es. Kkiokbilbocx.br. 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 

And coloured with the heaven’s own blue, 

That openest, when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 

Thou comest not when violets lean 
O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen. 

Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 

Thou waitest late, and com’st alone, 

When woods are bare and birds are flown. 

And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 

Blue —blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

I would that thus, when 1 shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 

Hope, blossoming within my heart. 

May look to heaven as I depart. 
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STANZAS 


SUGGESTED BY OLIDDON’S LECTURES 


ON THE ANTIQUITIES 


OF EGYPT. 


BT MISS H. 3 . WOOSMAK. 


Sublime hath been thy conquest o’er the past, 

Stemming Oblivion’s torrent by thy might, 

Reading symbolic records long o’ercast 
By the aeep shadows of unbroken night; 

Tracing with reverent Anger names of kings ’ 

That long had slumbered with forgotten things. 

The mists that deeply veiled historic rays, 

Thou art dispelling with resistless hand; 

And dynasties that flourished ere the days 
When Abraham forsook the promised land. 

No longer noteless, nameless, boldly claim 
Their lofty tablet in the arch of fame. 

Thy curious finger with a magic key 
Unlocked the store of ages, and the light. 

Flooding the pass of time, sublime and free, 

Decks ruined temples in its vesture bright; 

These are the relics of thy grandeur flown, 

Land of the Pharaohs and their prostrate throne. 

Ere the white stranger’s, land had trodden been 
By foot of pilgrim, Eg>'pt sat supreme, 

Queen of the nations, and her realm within 
Wealth, learning, power convened — a full, deep stream ! 
The bulwarks of her throne were safely rear^ 

In hearts by which her greatness was revered. 

And now, with Science for his trusty guide. 

The stranger comes to read her mystic lore. 

Tread her deserted cities, stand beside 

Her sculptured temples, elrauent once more; 

Not with man’s voice, but with the nobler speech 
Of days beyond our spirit’s utmost reach. 

And those proud monuments of youthful time. 

The pyramids, whose lofty sides liave borne 
The storms of centuries in that fierce clime. 

And seeming still to smile in speechless scorn, 

Wlien bow the everlasting hills with age. 

Then shall they vanish from the world^s bright page. 

A mournful ruin to thy utmost bound, 

A type of glory long since passed away. 

The statue voiceless whence the thrilling sound 
Of gushing music hailed the rising d^; 

Thus art thou now, oh Egypt! but the name 
Of new-born Science gilife thine ancient name. 

And from the dust shalt thou arise once more. 

Not by thine own degenerate sons upreared, 

But strangers who have sought thy verdant shore 
Shall h^ thy fallen greatness, still revered ; 

Until among the kingdoms of the earth 
'Fhou shalt appear renewed — a second birth! 
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Notwithstanding his having made what most persons would have 
considered a hearty meal at Harry Harson’s, Mr. Kornicker had never¬ 
theless such perfect reliance on his own peculiar gastronomic abilities, 
that he did not in the least shrink from again testing them. Leaving 
Michael Rust’s presence with an alacrity which bordered upon haste, 
he descended into the refectory with somewhat of a jaunty air, humming 
a tune, and keeping time to it by an occasional flourish of the fingers. 
Having seated himself, his first act was to shut his eyes, thrust his feet 
at full length under the table; plunge both hands to the very bottom of 
his breeches-pockets, where they grasped spasmodically two cents and 
a small key, and laugh silently for more than a minute, occasionally 
breaking in upon his merriment to gossip to himself in the most profound 
and mysterious manner. 

‘ A queer dog! a very queer dog! d — d queer, old Michael is! 
Well, that’s his business, not mine.’ 

As soon as this idea had fully impressed itself upon him, he sat up, 
became grave, and looked about in search of the waiter. In doing so, 
he encountered the eyes of a short fat man at a table near him, who at 
the first glance .seemed to be reading a newspaper, but at the second, 
seemed to be reconnoitering him over it. Mr. Kornicker observing this, 
not only returned his glance, but added a wink to it by way of interest. 
The man thereupon laid down his paper, and nodded. 

Mr. Kornicker nodded in reply ; and said he hoped he was w’ell, and 
that his wife and small children were equally fortunate. 

The face of the stranger was a round, jolly face, with two little eyes 
that twinkled and glistened between their fat lids, as if they were very 
devils f ir fun; and his w'hole appearance was cozy and comfortable. 
His chin was double; his stomach round and plump, with an air of 
respectability ; and he occasionally passed his hand over it, as if to say : 

‘ Ah ha ! beat that who can!’ But notwithstanding his merry look, at 
this last remark his face grew long; and with a melancholy shake of 
his head, he pointed to his hat which hung on a peg above him, and was 
swathed in a broad band of crape, terminating in two stiff skirts pro¬ 
jecting from it like a rudder, and giving it the appearance of a corpu¬ 
lent butterfly in mourning, at roo.st on the wall. 

‘ Ah !’ said Mr. Kornicker, looking at the hat, ‘ that’s it V 

‘ Yes,’ replied the stranger, with a deep sigh, ‘ that’s it.’ 

‘ Father V inquired Mr. Kornicker, nodding significantly toward the 
hat. 
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* No—wife,’ replied the other. 

‘ Dead ?’ inquired Mr. Komicker. 

‘ Dead as a hammer.* 

‘ Was it long or short? consumption or fits V asked Mr. Komicker, 
drawing up his feet and turning so as to face the stranger, by way of 
evincing the interest which he felt in his melancholy situation. 

The man shook his head, and was so affected that he was troubled 
with a temporary cold in his head; which, having alleviated by the aid 
of his handkerchief, he said: ‘ Poor woman ! She undertook to present 
me with a fine boy, last week, and it proved too much for her. It ex- 
hausted her animal natur’ ,and she decamped on a sudden. She was a 
very fine woman—a very fine woman. I always said she was.* 

‘ And the child V inquired Komicker ; ‘ I hope it *s well.* 

‘ Quite well, I thank you. It went along with her. They are both 
better off; saints in heaven, both of *em; out of this wale of tears.* 

Mr. Komicker told him to cheer up. He said that every man had a 
crook in his lot. Some men had big crooks, and some men had little 
crooks; and although this crook made rather a bad elbow in his lot, 
that perhaps all the rest was square and straight, and he could build on 
it to advantage, especially if it was twenty-five feet by a hundred, 
which was the ordinary width and length of ‘ lots in general.* 

Having delivered himself of this rather confused allegory, Mr. Kor- 
nicker, by way of farther ccmsolation, drew out his snuff-box, and 
stretching out as far as was possible without falling from his chair, 
tendered it to the stranger, who in return leaning so far forward as 
slightly to raise his person from the chair, gently inserted his fingers in 
the box, and helped himself to a pinch, at the same time remarking, 
that it ‘ was a great comfort, in his trying situation, to find friends who 
sympathized with his misfortunes. That he had found it so ; and that 
Mr. Komicker was a man whose feelings did credit to human natur*.* 
Komicker disclaimed being any thing above the ordinary run of men, 
or that his feelings were more than every other man possessed, or ought 
to possess. But the stranger was vehement in his assertions to the con¬ 
trary ; so much so, that he rose from his seat, and drawing a chair to 
the opposite side of Komicker’s table, proposed that they should break¬ 
fast together. 

Komicker shook his head: * 

‘ It *s against the agreement,* said he; * it can *t be done.* 

‘ But it can. Sir—it shally Sir! A man of your sympathies is not to 
be met with every day, and must be breakfasted with, whether he will 
or not—agreement or no agreement. Do n*t agreement me !* said the 
stranger, lifting up his chair and setting it down opposite Komicker, 
with great emphasis. ‘ What *s the natur* of this agreement V 

Mr. Komicker assumed a very grave and legal expression of coun¬ 
tenance, and without replying, asked: 

‘ What *s your name V 
‘ Ezra Scpake.* 

‘ I, Edward Komicker, forbid you, Ezra Scrake, from breakfasting 
with me, telling you that it is contrary to a certain agreement, referred 
to but not set forth; and I now repeat the request, that you forthwith 
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retire to another table, and that I be permitted to take my meal by my¬ 
self.’ He threw himself back in his chtiir, and looked Mr. Scrake full 
in the face. 

‘ And I, Ezra Scrake, say that I toonU leave this table, and that I 
will breakfast with a fellow whose benevolence might warm the witals 
of a tiger.’ 

‘ Very well, Sir,’ said Komicker, relaxing from his former severe 
expression ; ‘ I’ve done my duty. Old Rust can’t blame me. The 
breach of contract is not on my part. I’m acting under compulsion. 
Just recollect that 1 desired you to leave me, in case it gets me into hot 
water, and that you refused ; that’s all. Now old fellow, what ’ll you 
take ? Only recollect, that each man rides his own pony.’ 

The stranger nodded, and said that of course he would < foot his own 
bill.’ 

These preliminaries being settled, the boy, who had been standing at 
their elbow in a state of ecstatic delight at the proceedings of Mr. Kor- 
nicker, with whom he had become familiar, and whom he regarded as a 
gentleman of great legal acumen, and in all other respects as rather a 
‘ tall boy,’ was desired by the stranger to hand him the bill of fare, and 
not to keep him waiting all day- Having been gratified in this respect, 
Mr. Scrake commenced at the top and deliberately whispered his way 
to the bottom of the list. 

‘ Beef-steak ; shall I say for two V asked he, looking up at Komicker. 

‘ Yes, but always under protest, as to our breakfasting together,’ said 
Mr. Komicker, winking at him. ‘ Don’t forget that.’ 

‘ Of course. Now, my son, what trimmings have you got V said he 
to the boy. 

* ’Taters.’ 

‘Are they kidneys, blue-noses, or fox ?—and will they bu’st open 
white and mealy V 

‘ They’m prime,’ replied the boy. 

‘ Bring one for me ; or, stop—are they extra V 

‘ We throws them in with the steak, gratis.’ 

‘ Then bring a dishful, with coffee, bread, and whatever else adds to 
the breakfast, without adding to the bill.’ 

The boy, having no other interest in the establishment than that of 
securing his own wages and meals,'was highly delighted at this con¬ 
siderate order of Mr. Scrake, and forthwith disappeared to obey it. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Scrake, after having deliberately re-perused 
the bill of fare, and not observing any thing else which could be got for 
nothing, laid it down, and looking at Mr. Komicker, who was gazing 
abstractedly at the table-cloth, said that he hoped he (Mr. Scrake) was 
not going to be impertinent; and as Mr. Komicker made no other reply 
than that of looking at him, as if he cr-^'iidered it a matter of some 
doubt whether he was or was not, he efucidated the meaning of his 
remark, by inquiring who Michael Rust was. 

‘ The old gentlemen that caters for me,’ replied Komicker, care¬ 
lessly. 

‘ And does he make you eat alone V 

‘ If I dine double, he ’ll stop the prog, that’s all.’ 
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‘ A singular bargain — quite singular; very singular, in fact. Does 
he keep a tight eye over you V 

Mr. Kornicker did not exactly know what kind of an eye a tight eye 
was, but he replied : ‘ Sometimes he does, sometimes he do n’t. He’s 
nigh enough to do it. His office is overhead.’ 

‘ Lawyer, I suppose be,’ said Mr. Scrake, drumming care¬ 

lessly on the table. 

‘ You ’re out, old fellow. I’m with him, and should know something 
of him; and he isn’t.’ 

‘ Ah !’ said the stranger, leaning back and yawning, and then sharp¬ 
ening bis knife on the fork. ‘ What is he then ?’ 

Mr. Kornicker raised his finger gently to his nose, winked so violently 
at Mr. Scrake that he caused that gentleman to stop short in his per¬ 
formance to look at him; after which he shut both eyes, and gave vent 
to a violent inward convulsion of laughter. 

‘ What is he V repeated Kornicker, in a tone of high surprise ; then 
sinking his voice, and leaning over the table, he whispered confidentially 
in Mr. Scrake’s ear : ‘ He’s hell.’ 

‘No! he isn’t though, is he?’ said Mr. Scrake, dropping his knife 
and fork, and sinking back in his chair. 

‘Yes he is,’ repeated Mr. Kornicker; ‘and if you was a certain 
gentleman that I know, you’d find it out. He will some day, I rather 

Slink.’ 

‘ Are you that individual V inquired Mr. Scrake, with an air of deep 
interest. 

‘No, I ain’t, but I suspect some one else is. But come,’ said he, 
‘ there’s the breakfast, so let’s be at it, and drop all other discussion.^ 

This remark found an answering echo in the stomach of Mr. Scrake, 
who resumed the sharpening of his knife, as the breakfast entered the 
room, and did not desist until the steak was on the table, when he imme¬ 
diately assaulted it. 

‘ Shall I help you ? What part will you take V 

‘ Any part,’ replied Kornicker, carelessly. 

‘Well, it’s sing’lar ; I never could carve. I ’ll help you as I would 
help myself,’ said Mr. Scrake, in his ignorance depositing on Mr. Kor- 
nicker’s plate an exceedingly tough piece of dry meat, and upon his 
own a cut which was remarkably tender and juicy. 

‘ Do you always help yourself as you have helped me V said Mr. 
Kornicker, snuffing with great deliberation, and eyeing his portion with 
no very contented eye. 

‘ Always, always.’ 

‘ Then you do yourself d — d great injustice.’ 

‘ Ha! ha ! good — very good ; sheer ignorance on my part, upon my 
soul. But you were telling me about this man, this Rust,’ said Mr. 
Scrake, mashing his potatoes, and entombing a lump of butter in the 
heart of a small pyramid of them. ‘ You said he was hell, or the devil, 
or something of that sort. What then ? Eh ?’ 

Kornicker, though not at all pleased with the ignorance of his com¬ 
panion, in the particular branch in which it had just displayed it- 
self, was not of a sulky disposition, and was easily won into a eom- 
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municative mood, particularly as Mr. Scrake begged him, with tears in 
his eyes, to tell him which was the best part of a beef-steak, so that he 
might avoid in future the mortification of being guilty of a similar 
error. • 

As the coffee went down, and the beef-steak followed, Mr. Scrake 
seemed to relax, and to forget that his hat hung over his head, com¬ 
memorative of the recent retirement of Mrs. Scrake from this ‘wale of 
tears,’ and became quite jocular on the subject of the fair sex, con¬ 
gratulating Komicker upon his looks; calling him a lucky dog, and 
telling him that if he were him, he’d ‘ make up to some charming 
young woman with a fortune, and be off with her.’ He then went into a 
detail of his own juvenile indiscretions, relating many incidents of his 
life ; some of which were amusing, some ridiculous, some tragic, some 
pathetic, and not a few quite indecent. It was wonderful what a devil 
that fat-cheeked, little-eyed, round-stomached fellow had been. Who 
could resist the influence of such a man ? Not poor Komicker ; it gra¬ 
dually had its effect upon him, for he in turn grew communicative; 
talked freely of Rust, and of every man, woman and child of his ac¬ 
quaintance. He grew merry over the rare doings which had taken 
place in Rust’s den. He then descanted upon the peculiarities of the 
old man ; his fierce fits of passion, his cold, shrewd, caustic manners, his 
coming in, and his going out; how long he was absent; how profoundly 
secret he kept himself, his doings, his whereabouts, and his mode of life. 

‘ And,’ said he, in conclusion, ‘ I know nothing of him. He’s a queer 
dog, a wonderfully queer one. It would take a long time to fathom him, 
I can tell you. I’ve been with him for a long time; and am his confi- 
dential adviser, his lawyer, and all that sort of thing; and yet I’ve 
never done but two things for him.’ 

* You do n’t say so!’ exclaimed Mr. Scrake, laying down his knife 
and fork; and looking at him with his mouth open ; ‘ and pray what 
were those things V 

‘ I sued one man,’ (being a lawyer you know,) said he, nodding in an 
explanatory way at Mr. Scrake, ‘ and carried a letter to another.’ 

‘ Ah ! and who were those fortunate individuals V 

‘ Poh ! I suppose there’s no secret about it. The man sued, was one 
Enoch Grosket. The other was one Henry Harson; a jolly old boy he 
Wds too. I breakfasted with him; a prime fellow ; keeps ad — d ugly 
cur, though.’ 

‘ Enoch Grosket, Henry Harson!’ said the stranger, musing ; ‘ I’ve 
heard of them, I think. Who are they V 

‘ It is more than I can tell,’ replied Komicker. ‘ That’s the mystery 
of my situation. I know nothing about any tiling I’m doing, or of him, 
or his acquaintances.’ 

‘ Why, you must know what you sued the man for,’ said Mr. Scrake, 
earnestly ; you must know thaty surely.’ 

‘ Yes, but it’s a height of knowledge which do n’t carry much infor- 
mation with it,’ replied Mr. Komicker. ‘ I sued him on a promissory 
note. What he made it for, or how Rust got it, or any thing more about 
him, or it, or Harson, or Rust, I know as little as you.’ 

The stranger drew himself up, and looking at him gravely, said in a 
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serious and even stem tone: ‘ Do you mean to say that you are entire¬ 

ly ignorant of every thing respecting this Rust; his family, his busi¬ 
ness, his acquaintances, his associates, his habits, his plans and opera¬ 
tions V — in short, that you know nothii^ more than you have mentioned 
to me V 

The other nodded. 

‘ Waiter, my bill,’ said he in a peremptory tone. 

The boy brought him a slip of paper, on which was written the 
amount. 

He paid it without a word ; walked across the room, took down his 
hat, put it on his head, and turning to Komicker, said in a tone of solemn 
earnestness: ‘ Young man, you ’re in a bad way, a very bad way. 

Had I known with what people you were in the habit of associating be¬ 
fore I sat down at that table, Ezra Scrake’s legs and yours would never 
have been under the same mahogany. A man in the employ of another 
and know nothing of him! It’s enormous! He might be a mur¬ 
derer, a thief; a man-slaughterer; a Burker, an arsoner, or any thing 
that is bad. Young man, in spite of the injury you’ve done me, I pity 
you; nay, I forgive you.’ 

Mr. Komicker, was merely waiting for an opportunity to suggest to 
him that his company had not only been unsought, but actually forced 
upon him, and even under his solemn protest. But before he could do 
so, Mr. Scrake was in the street; whereupon, on ascertaining that he was 
out of the hearing of Mr. Komicker, he muttered to himself: ‘ It was 

no go. Waited for him two hours ; then spent an hour in pumping a 
dry well. Enoch Grosket, has sent me on a fool’s errand. Michael 
Rust knows too much to trust that addle-headed fool.’ 

Having given vent to these observations, he deliberately buttoned up 
his coat, and walked off. 


CBAFTCK TWCVTIBTU. 

Ilf a dark room into which even in the day-time the light struggled 
in such scanty streams that a kind of twilight was the nearest approach 
that it ever made to broad day, but which was now only lighted by a 
single candle, that flared and dripped in the currents of air, as they 
eddied and whirled about, seeking an escape, sat Tim Craig, and his 
comrade Bill Jones, the men with Rust’s interview with whom the 
reader is already acquainted. They were sitting cheek by jowl on two 
wooden benches in front of a fire, which they from time to time nour¬ 
ished with sticks from a heap of wood on the hearth. The fire however 
would not bum, but kept smouldering and smoking, now and then spring¬ 
ing up into a fitful blaze, which threw a spectral air over the room, 
peopling its dim recesses with all sorts of fantastic forms, and then 
expired, leaving it more gloomy than ever. The appearance of the 
men, their subdued, whispering voices and startled looks, showed that 
at that particular time they were not altogether in a frame of mind to 
resist the gloomy influence of the place. The dark, lonely room, with 
its large shadowy comers and gaping seams, through which the wind 
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sighed and wailed, and the pattering of the rain as it swept heavily 
against the side of the house and on the roof, all tended to add to the 
melancholy and sombre tone of their feelings. Bill drew his bench to 
the fire, looked suspiciously about him, and then, as if half ashamed of 
having done so, said: 

‘ It’s a h-11 of a night! I do n’t know how it is, but I’m not in trim 
to-night. Blow me, if the sight of that old fellow do n’t make one’s blood 
cold. I can’t get warm; and this bloody fire keeps sputtering and 
smoking, as if to spite one.’ 

Tim Craig, to whom this remark was addressed, turned and looked 
him steadily in the face,^ Without speaking; and then his eyes wan¬ 
dered about the room, as if he were fearful of being watched or over¬ 
heard, in what he was going to say. 

‘ Bill,’ said he in a low voice, his thin lips quivering; but whether 
from anger or any other emotion, was a matter of much doubt; ‘ d — d 
if I know which way to leap ! Enoch pulls one way and Rust another. 
Either of them could send us to kingdom come. Ugh ! how cold it is! 
Something comes over me to-night — I can’t tell what. I do n’t half 
like the job. Bill,’ continued he after a pause, drawing nearer his com¬ 
rade and lowering his voice, ‘ I’m haunted to-night. You know that 

fellow, the man up town, the cartman-.-’ He hesitated, and leaned 

his mouth close to the ear of the other, while in the dim light his face 
seemed ghastly ; ‘the — the man, last year ——’ 

Jones looked at him significantly; and then drew his finger across 
his throat. ‘ Do you mean that fellow V 

‘ Yes,’ replied Craig in a husky tone, and scarcely able to articulate, 
for the choking in his throat. ‘ He’s been here to night. Three times 
I ’ve caught him looking over my shoulder! God ! There he is again ! 
Light! light! light!’ shouted he, springing up ; ‘ make the fire bum, 
I say—make it burn! Heap on wood! heap it on! Do any thing —but 
jceep HIM off!’ 

‘ Why, Tim, you seem to be took bad,’ exclaimed his companion, at 
the same time getting on his knees, and setting assiduously to work to 
blow the fire. ‘ Come, this is worse than ever. We’ve got to work to¬ 
night ; and it wont do to go into your fantastics.’ 

He paused in his remarks to apply his breath to the fire, and with 
such success, that in a few minutes a bright blaze was dancing up the 
chimney, lighting the whole room, and dispelling at once that shadowy 
appearance which its great size and dilapidated state had tended to give it. 

‘ There now, that’s as comfortable a fire as you can want; and arter 
all, what you was just talking of was all fancy,’ said he, resuming his 
seat. ‘ Dead men stay where you put ’em.’ 

Craig had been pacing furiously up and down the room, as if to out¬ 
walk some demon that would keep at his side; but he stopped short, 
and going up to his comrade, placed his hand on his slioulder and said: 
‘ Bill Jones, that’s a lie! Whoever says so, lies! Dead men do nH stay 
where you put ’em. 1 ’ve had that man walking with me for hours 
together. I’ve had him at the same table with me, when I ate; I’ve 
jfiad him in bed with me—ay, all night long; and to-night he’s been 
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here with his face almost touching mine. Blast him ! if I could but 
get him by the throat, IM throttle him!’ 

‘ Come, come, Tom, none of this,’ said Jones, with more gentleness 
than his appearance indicated. ‘ I’m sorry for you ; you must feel bad 
enough, or you would n’t go on so. I’ve know’d you since we were 
boys together; and I know it’s not a little matter that works you up, 
like you are now. Come, sit down.’ He led him to a seat, and kneeling 
at his feet, took his hand in both of his. ‘ Do n’t give in so, my old 
feller. Don’t you know, when we were boys, how we all looked up to 
you ; and although 1 could have doubled you up, with my big limbs, 
yet you always had the mastery over me. Ha ! ha! Tim, don’t you 
remember the old schoolmaster, too ? Hallo! what now V 

Craig leaned his head upon Jones’ shoulder and sobbed aloud. Do n’t 
talk of those days. Bill; it ’ll drive me mad. Oh! if I was a boy 
again ! But no, no; I’m a fool,’ exclaimed he, springing up, apparently 
swallowing his emotion at one fierce gulp, and in an instant becoming 
as hardened as ever. ‘ Am I crazy, to-night, or what ails me, that I’ve 
become as white-livered as a girl ? Where’s the grog ? Give us a sup; 
and we ’ll see what’s to be done.’ 

‘ There, now you talk right,’ said Jones, putting his hand in his coat- 
pocket and drawing out a small bottle, cased in leather ; ‘ that ’ll wake 
you up ; and now to business. You hav* n’t told me what’s to be did, 
and who you ’ll go with, Grosket, or Rust.’ 

‘ Rust,’ said Craig, abruptly; ‘ he’s our man. He can bleed ; Enoch 
can’t. He never fails in what he wants to do ; Enoch does ; but they 
are both devils incarnate, i’d rather fight against ten other men than 
either of them ; but rather against Enoch than Mike Rust.’ 

‘ Well, what is it ? He told you all about it. I could n’t hear what 
he said.’ 

‘ He’s been on the prowd for two days: Grod knows what he’s arter; 
but he wants us to break in a house and steal a girl.’ 

‘ The profligate willain!’ exclaimed Mr. Jones, with an air of great 
horror; ‘ I ’ll tell his father of him !’ 

* It’s only a child.’ 

‘ Oh ! that alters the case,’ said Mr. Jones, ‘ Then I ’ll tell his wife* 
W^ell V 

‘ We are to go to the house, get the girl at all hazards, rob the house 
if we choose, and bring her here. What he wants of her, who she is, 
is more than I know. ‘ You are to get her, and ask no questions,’ that’s 
what he said.’ 

‘ Who’s in the house V 

‘ Only an old man and a woman.’ 

‘ The man ? — is he used up, or what V 

‘ He’s a bull-dog,’ was the laconic reply. 

‘ We ’ll want them then,’ said Jones, pointing to a closet which was 
partly open, showing several pairs of pistols on a shelf. 

‘ I suppose so. Bring ’em out, and look at the locks ; not the flint¬ 
locks— it’s a wet night; get the others. We must have no trifling.’ 

Jones made no other reply than to take out a pair of pistols, which he 
carried to the light, and examined their locks. 
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‘ Are they loaded V inquired Craig. 

Jones nodded: ‘ Two bullets in each! Suppose they twig us ? — are 
we to fight or run V 

“You had better die than fail. He said that,’ replied Craig, in a 
low tone; ‘ and when I saw his look 1 thought so too. D — n him! 
I’m afraid of him. It ’ll be no baby-work if they discover us.’ 

The other robber made no reply, W continued to examine the pistols, 
carefully rubbing the barrels, to remove any trace of rust, and working 
the hammers backward and forward ; after which he put two fresh caps 
on the cones. ‘ All right! I’m ready as soon as it’s time. When do 
you go V 

‘ Not till an hour after midnight. That’s the time when folks sleep 
soundest. You could cut a man’s throat then without waking him. 
Don’t let the fire get down,’ said he, turning an apprehensive eye to- 
ward the fire-place. ‘ It’s cold, and we’ve three hours to be here 
yet.’ 

Jones, with the same good-natured alacrity which he had before dis¬ 
played, threw several sticks on the fire, and then turning to his comrade, 
said: 

‘ Suppose we rattle the dice till midnight V 

Craig shook his head. 

‘ What say you to the paste-board V 

* No cards for me,’ replied the other, seating himself and leaning his 
cheeks between his hands, with his elbows on his knees, and his eyes 
fastened on the fire. ‘ I want to be on the move. God! How I wish it 
was time! This cursed room is enough to suffocate one. Curse me, 
but it smells of coffins and dead men, and is as cold as a church-vault. 
It goes to ‘ a fellow’s very bones.’ 

There was something so unusual in the mood of his comrade, that 
Jones at last started up and said : 

‘ Blast me, Tim, but you must stop this. You ’re making me as wild 
and frightened as yourself. Talk of your beaks, and courts, and 
prisons, and bullets, and pistols, as much as you like ; but d — n it, 
leave your dead men, and coffins, and vaults, and all them ’ere to them¬ 
selves, will you ! Curse me, if you ain’t enough to make a sneak of 
any man. So just stop, will you ? If you can’t talk of something 
better, do n’t talk at all.’ 

Craig took him at his word ; and drawing his bench closer to the fire, 
maintained his position, without moving or speaking for more than an 
hour. 

Jones, in the mean while, for want of employment, again examined the 
pistols ; drew out the loads, and reloaded them ; then going to the closet, 
he brought out two very dangerous-looking knives, and after trying the 
points on his finger, proceeded to oil them. This over, he betook him¬ 
self to whistling, at the same time, keeping time to his music by drum¬ 
ming his heel heavily on the floor. This, however, could not last for¬ 
ever; and finally, wrapping a heavy coat around his shoulders, he 
stretched himself at full length in front of the fire, and was soon sound 
asleep. 

Not so his companion. In silence, without stirring, and scarcely 
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breathing, yet wide awake, with ears alive to every sound, and distort¬ 
ing every sigh of the wind into the voice of a human being, he sat with 
wMte lips and a shaking hand until the faint chime of a clock, which 
reached him even above the noise of the storm, told him that the hour 
was come. 

‘ Wake up!’ said he, touching Jones with his foot. ‘ It’s time to be 
off.’ 

Jones, with instinctive quickness, obeyed the call by springing to his 
feet, apparently as wide awake as if he had not closed his eyes during 
the night. 

‘ All right!’ said he, looking hastily about the room. ‘ Hey! but 
what’s all this noise V 

‘ It’s a horrible night; all hell seems abroad,’ said Craig. ‘ But 
come ; get ready, and let’s be off.’ 

‘ Will we want any of them asked Jones, pointing to an upper shelf 
in the closet, on which was lying a number of uncouth-looking instru¬ 
ments, the nature of which was best known to themselves. 

‘ Take the small crow ; we may want that, but nothing more.’ 

‘ The bag, too V inquired Bill. 

* No; it’s a girl we’ve to steal; d — n it, I wish it was n’t!’ 

While he was speaking, he had thrust his arms into a shaggy great¬ 
coat, and was tying a thick woollen wrapper over his mouth, so that the 
last remark was nearly lost in it. He then put on an oil-skin cap, not 
unlike what is called by sailors a ‘ sou’-wester,’ and stood watching the 
proceedings of his comrade, which were by no means as expeditious as his 
own ; for that gentleman proceeded very leisurely to encase his feet 
in a pair of thick woollen stockings, and a pair of shoes more capable of 
resisting the wet than those which he then wore. After this, he put an 
oil-cloth jacket over his other one, and surmounted the whole by a coat 
similar to that worn by Craig. 

‘ One would suppose you was a baby, from your tenderness to your¬ 
self,’ said Craig, impatiently. ‘ You ain’t sugar, are you ? Do you 
expect the rain to melt you V 

‘ I’m a sweet fellow, I know that,’ replied the other, carefully but¬ 
toning his coat to the chin. ‘ I may be sugar for all I know, should n’t 
be surprised if I was. I’ve been told so afore this ; let me tell you 
that, niy old feller. You ain’t in kidney to-night. Take another pull 
at little Job,’ said he, handing him the bottle, ‘ and we ’ll be off.’ 

Whatever Craig’s contempt of the rain might be, it did not seem to 
extend to other liquids; for he took the bottle, and applying it to his 
lips, did not remove it until the bottom of it was not a little inclined 
toward the ceiling; perhaps its elevation might even have increased, 
had not Jones reminded him that it being late at night, the vessel could 
not be replenished, and that there was a ‘ small child’ to be helped after 
him, who hated above all things sucking at the neck of a dry bottle. 

Craig permitted the bottle to be taken from his hand, and stood with 
his eyes fixed on the floor in deep thought; nor did he arouse himself 
until Jones took him by the arm, and said : 

‘ Come on ; all’s ready.’ 

Craig started at the words. * The pistols and the glim V 
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‘ I \e got ’em.’ 

‘ And the crow-bar V 

‘ All snug herCf* said Jones, touching the pocket of* his great-coat. 

‘ Good ! Follow me.’ Craig strode across the room, and went out. 

It was a dreadful night. The rain spouted furiously from the water- 
conductors, and sped boiling and foaming through the streets. The 
wind too caught it up as it fell, and swept it in long sheets through the 
streets ; and as the two men battled their way along, it seemed actually 
to hiss around them, like the long lash of a whip. The tempest had a 
rare frolic that night, and right merrily did it howl over the house-tops, 
and through the narrow streets ; and fast and furiously did the water 
bubble and boil, as it dashed on like mad to tlie deep river, to take refuge 
in her bosom from its tormentor the hurricane. 

Not a thing was stirring; not a beast. Not a man, except the two 
felons. A right glorious night it was for rapine and midnight murder. 
The house-dog had slunk in his straw, and the "watchman was dozing 
away, under some shed, or stoop, or in some dark door-way. There 
was nothing to stand in the way of these enterprising men, save the 
fierce storm, and what cared they for that ? It was the very night for 
them. If it came to blows, or if a life was to be taken, the death-cry 
would be lost in the howling of the wind; it was the night of all nights 
for them ; and so thought Craig and his comrade, as they toiled along, 
with their heads bent down to keep the rain out of their faces. 

‘ Is it far V at last inquired Jones ; ‘ we’ve come a mile.’ 

‘ Half a mile more,’ replied Craig ; and that was all that passed be¬ 
tween them, until they stood in front of Harson’s house. 

‘ This is it,’ said Craig. 

He lifted the latch of the gate opening into the door-yard, and ap¬ 
proached the house. 

‘ Where are we to begin ?’ inquired Jones. 

Craig pointed to a small window on a level with, or rather sunk some¬ 
what below, the surface of the ground, with a kind of area around it. 

‘ There ; there are iron gratings, but they are set in the wood, which is 
all rotten. Quick ! try them with the crow-bar; they ’ll give.’ 

Jones, with an alacrity and adroitness which showed a long experi¬ 
ence in such matters, after feeling his way to the place, and passing his 
hand over the bars to discover their exact situation, inserted his crow¬ 
bar between the stone-work and the wood, and at the very first applica¬ 
tion forced the whole out. A wooden shutter which opened from within, 
being merely secured by a wooden button, gave way before a strong 
pressure of his hand, and left the entrance open. 

‘ Go in quick !—don’t keep a fellow in the rain all night,’ said Craig, 
in a sharp whisper. ‘ It’s only three feet to the floor. Get in, will 
you ?’ 

‘ Shut up I Cuss ye !’ exclaimed Jones, savagely ; * let me take my 
own way.” 

As he spoke, he inserted his feet, and gradually let himself down 
until he touched the floor. In a moment Craig was at his side, and* 
closed the shutter. 

‘ Now', quick ! a light!’ whispered he. In another minute, the dark 
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laiitem was lighted, and Craig, taking it up and throwing back the 
slide, turned it caref^ully around the place. It was a cellar, filled with 
empty barrels and boxes ^ and seemed to be a sort of receptacle for 
rubbish of all descriptions. At one end was a door leading to the upper 
part of the house. It was partly open. Without a word, Craig went 
to it and ascended the stairs, which were shut off from the kitchen by 
another door. 

Craig opened this, and crossed the room with a quick yet stealthy step, 
but with the air of one perfectly familiar with the precincts. Passing 
through the entry, he went into Harson’s sitting-room ; from there into 
the outer room, communicating with the street. 

‘ We ’ll open the street door. Bill,’ said he, ‘ in case we have to bolt 
quick. There,’ said he, as he drew back two bolts, and turned the 
key, don’t forget the road. Leave all the doors open. That’ll do. 
We ’ll get the girl first, and then we ’ll see what’s to be done. First 
door at the head of the stairs. Quiet, quiet; there’s a dog in the next 
room.’ 

Stealing up the stairs, they opened the door, and the full light of the 
lamp fell in the child’s room. They could hear her low, regular breath¬ 
ing as she slept. Craig handed the light to his companion. 

‘ I ’ll take her,’ whispered he. ‘ Bring the light so that I can see. 
There, that will do.’ He bent over her. As he did so, he accidentally 
istirred the bed-clothes, and the child opened her eyes; and before he 
could prevent it, a single wild cry escaped her as she caught sight of the 
wild faces which were bending over her. 

* Christ! how she yelps !’ exclaimed Craig, in a fierce whisper. He 
clapped his hand over her mouth. ‘By G-d ! there goes the dog too ? 
we must be off. My chicken,’ said he, in a low tone, ‘ if you under¬ 
stand plain English, you know what I mean when I say if you whisper 
loud enough to wake a cat, you ’ll get a bullet through your head. Hist! 
Bill, was that a door creaking 1 I can’t hear for the d — d dog !’ Both 
stopped and listened. 

‘ It was only the door below,’ said Jones. ‘ Quick ! quick!’ 

Craig caught the child out of bed, wrapped a blanket about her to 
stifle her cries, in case she should make any, and moved to the door. 

‘ Turn the light on the door; I can’t see. There, that will do. Now 
then, it’s open, and the game’s ours.’ 

‘ Not quite P said a stern voice; and the next instant Craig received 
a blow from a fist which sent him reeling back into the room. 

‘Watch ! watch ! murder! thieves !’ bellowed Harson from without, 
while from the din, at least forty pug-dogs seemed to be barking in all 
parts of the entry. 

‘ Shoot him! shoot him down !’ shouted Craig, springing to the door. 
‘By G-d ! the door’s shut, and he’s holding it from the outside !’ ex¬ 
claimed he, pulling it with all his force. ‘ He’s as strong as a bull. 
Quick ! shoot through the panel! He must stand behind the knob. 
Fire!’ 

Instead of obeying him. Bill Jones seized the child. ‘ Hark ye, old 
fellow,’ said he; ‘ shut up, or I ’ll dash this girl’s brains out. If I don’t, 
d — n me !’ 
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This appeal was heard, and operated upon Harson; but in a different 
manner from what they expected, for he relaxed his hold of the door 
so suddenly, that Craig fell backward, and bursting into the room, with 
a single blow prostrated the burglar, who was bending over the child, 
and dashed the light to the ground. His advantage was only momen¬ 
tary ; for in a minute Craig flung himself upon him. But the old 
man’s blood was up. In his young days he had been a powerful 
wrestler; and even now the robber found him no easy conquest, for he 
said, in a husky tone : ‘ This wo n^t do, Bill. Drop the girl and come 
here. This blasted old fool will keep us all night.’ 

Instead of obeying him, Jones stole to the head of the stairs and list¬ 
ened. In an instant he sprang back. 

‘ We must be off, Tim ! &me one is coming. Quick ! Let loose 
the man.* 

But there were two to that bargain ; for Harson had heard the words 
as well as the robber, and he held him with a grip like a vice. 

‘ Let go your hold and we ’ll be off,’ said Craig, in a husky voice. 

‘ Never! You shall taste what you are so ready to give!’ said Harson, 
fiercely. 

‘ Bill, there’s no time to lose!’ exclaimed Craig, in a stern tone. 

‘ Shoot him, and have done with it! There, now ; I ’ll hold him.’ 

The report of a pistol followed ; but as it did so, a deep groan came 
from Craig. ‘ You ’ve done for me. Bill. The old fellow dodged. 
Run ! run! — my rope’s out.’ 

‘ Can’t I help you, Tim V exclaimed Jones.’ 

‘ No, no ; go! Get off; I ’ll not blow on you.’ 

Thus adjured, the robber paused no longer. But escape was now no 
easy matter; for at the door he was saluted by a loud voice ; 

‘ Hallo ! Harry; is this you V 

‘ No, no, a thief! Grab him, Frank !’ 

The next instant Jones was in the grip of a powerful man, but he 
was a giant himself, and desperate. He flung himself with all his force 
upon his adversary, and both went to the floor together; Jones’ hand 
on the other’s throat. 

There is something fearful in the grapple of a desperate man, even 
when feeble in frame; and in the case of Jones, who knew that every 
thing depended on his efforts, and whose fierce spirit was backed by 
muscles of iron, the conflict was one of such fury that the very walls 
of the old house shook. From step to step, from the landing to the hall, 
they fought; tugging and tearing at each other like two dogs, while 
Harry Harson in vain hung about them; the darkness and the rapidity 
of their motions preventing him from distinguishing friend from foe. 

‘ By G - d! he’s an ox for strength,’ at last said Frank ; ‘ if you’d 
do any thing, Harry, go to the door and sing out for the watch. I ’ll 
hold him.* 

It might be that in order to utter these words the Doctor relaxed his 
grip, or it might be that the knowledge of the increased risk that he 
would run gave additional strength to the robber, for he made a single 
desperate effort, tore himself from the iron grasp that held him down, 
rose to his knee, and striking the Doctor a blow in the face that for a mo- 
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ment bewildered him, sprang to his feet, dashed Harson from the door, 
bounded across the room between the hall and the street-door, and darted 
into the street at full speed. 

‘D — n me, Harry, he’s off!’ said the Doctor, assuming a sitting 
posture on the floor. ‘ He deserves to escape, for he fought like a devil 
for it. D —n him, he’s a brave fellow! There’s no use in chasing 
him, I suppose ; you and I aint cut out for running. If that last crack 
had hit me on the nose, it would have smashed it. Come, let’s see after 
the other fellow; jjerhaps he’s playing possum, and may be off. If you 
do n’t stop the barking of that d — d dog of yours, I ’ll kill him.’ Gro¬ 
ping their way back to the upper floor, from which they caught sight 
of Spite, rapidly retreating as they advanced, they found the house¬ 
keeper standing in the room which they had just left, arrayed in a par¬ 
ticularly large white night-gown and wearing a particularly high cap, 
with a particularly fierce white ribbon on the top of it, and bearing in 
her hand a dim rush-light. 

‘ Quick ! Martha ; more lights, and some brandy !’ said Harson, push¬ 
ing past her. ‘ Thank God! you 're not hurt, Annie ! Come, Doctor, 
this poor devil is human,’ said he, pointing to Craig, who lay on the 
floor apparently dead. ‘ Look to him ; he breathes. I hear him.’ 

It needed no second appeal; for before he had finished, the Doctor 
had turned the robber over, opened his vest, and displayed a wound in 
his breast. He thrust his finger in it, and then looking up at Harry, 
shook his head. 

‘ He’s a case ; must go !’ 

‘ Poor fellow! God only knows what may have driven him to this. 
Help me to put him on the bed.’ 

Taking him in their arms, they placed him on the bed; and there 
they sat and watched him until the dawn of day. The bright sunshine 
came cheerily in at the window; the storm had passed, and the sky 
looked clear and blue, as if it had never been unruffled. And at that 
hour, and in that room, with the golden sunbeams streaming in, lay Tim 
Craig, his head pressed heavily back upon the pillow, bound round 
with a cloth dabbled in blood. His face was blackened and bruised, 
and his shirt and the bed-clothes stained with blood. His breath was 
short and heavy, and at times, gasping; his mouth half of)en, and his 
dull eye fixed with a heavy leaden stare at the ceiling. His race was 
nearly run. He seemed utterly unconscious of the presence of any 
one, until the door opened, and Harson, who had gone out, came in. 

He went to the bed, and leaned over the burglar. As he did so, his 
shadow falling across the man’s face, attracted his attention, and he 
turned his heavy eye, and asked, in a husky voice: 

‘ Will I go ? What does he say V 

Harson shook his head. ‘ It’s almost over with you, my poor fellow; 
God help you!’ 

The man turned his head away and looked at the wall. 

* Do you understand me ?’ said Harson, anxiously bending over him. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ replied the man in the same mumbling tone ; ‘ yes, I’m 
come for; my time’s up. I was a strong man yesterday ; and now ! 
now-! It’s very strange! very strange!’ He muttered a few in- 
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articulate words, and then resumed his old position, looking at the wall, 
with no sound escaping him except the low panting of his breath. Sud¬ 
denly he said, in a louder tone: 

‘ It’s all very strange Aere.’ He pointed to his head. ‘ Were you 
ever at sea ? Yes; well, well — did yoU ever see a ship toss and swing 
to and fro — to and fro — to and fro, and yet keep straighten? Well, 
my brain reels and swims in that way. There are dim strange things; 
men, beasts, birds, and ghosts hovering about it; but I see straight on, 
and they are on all sides of the path; yes, I see it straight,'straight, 
straight and plain. I’m going on it. They can’t make me swerve ; 
but it’s awful to have such company about me on such a journey. 
Come close to me I’ 

Harson drew his chair close to the bed and sat down. ‘ I’ve sent for 
a clergyman,’ said he, in a low tone; ‘ He ’ll be here presently. You 
must endeavor to chase away these thoughts; they are only dreams.’ 

Craig’s thin lips contracted into a smile which was horrible, as 
without moving his eyes from their fixed position, he whispered : ‘No, 
no; he won’t do it — he ’ll not do it. No ; I won’t blow on you. Bill. 
Ha! how hot that bullet was! Lift me up I He^s there ! Yes, lift 
me up, so that I may be above him ; up! up ! Ha ! ha! that ’ll do* 
Bill, do you recollect the old school-master ? There! Up! up!’ 

Harson put his arm under him, and raised him. As he did so, Craig’s 
head fell against his shoulder, dabbling it with blood. The next instant 
he stretched himself out at full length, gave a shudder; a long rattling 
breath followed ; and he fell back on the pillow — dead. 


LINES TO DEATH. 


How vaJn is human strength to flee. 
Thou mighty Onb ! from thee 1 


Thou hid’st the scenes that lie the grave beyond — 
Thou hast the secrets of the world unseen ; 

Where the loved ones, the beautiful, the fond. 

And all who tossed on life’s wild sea have been, 
Have gone in silence at thy dreadful call, 

Great conqueror of all! 

Empires are crumbled at thy dread command. 

And nations rise and flourish but to fall; 

Even earth is thine ; and thou e’er long shalt stand. 
And mark its wealth, and power, and beauty, all 
Fade and depart as sunbeams in the heaven 
Vanish and die at even! 

The midnight storm, the tempest ra^ng high. 

The sweeping pestilence, and fell disease. 

Rude winter’s blast, and balmy summer’s sigh. 
Earth, and the sea whose murmurs never cease. 

All are but agents of thy sovereign will. 

Thy bidding to fulfil. 
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Couldst thou to man’s earth-fettered soul reveal 
The bliss thou bringest to the pure in heart. 

Would sudden horror o’er his spirit steal, 

When called at last with low-born joys to part? 

Would he not rather si^h for that bless’d shore. 

Where death is known no more ? 

Stem Power! though others shudder at thy tread. 

And vainly seek thy arrow to evade. 

Before thy stroke I fain would bow my head, 

Nor grieve to see my transient pleasures fade: 

In thy embrace my sorrows all shall cease. 

For in the grave is peace ! h. c. 


SKETCHES OF E A S T - F L O R I D A . 


MauBKR pona. 


ST. AUGUSTINE : THE LAST LOOK. 

Our schooner was ‘ up’ for Charleston by the first fair wind; but the 
captain was fastidious, and the only fair wind was directly aft. A point 
or two off would not do, unless it had been blowing for a day or two 
and was likely to continue till the captain could land his passengers in 
Charleston. Running in on the Georgia coast was always very de¬ 
lightful to the passengers, but not at all so to Captain S-. We had 

taken berths in the schooner about the middle of April, and when the 
first week in May had passed by, we began to think it would be difficult 
to find the precise article of air which the captain desired. During 
this time it seemed to have become coquettish, giving us all kinds of 
northerly, all varieties of east, and a preponderance of westerly wind, 
finishing off with a sirocco from the south-west, (‘ a Boston east wind 
boiled,’ and the only unpleasant summer wind on the coast,) after which 
it stopped short; the sand and the orange blossoms settled again, and 
every thing hung perpendicular. The next morning a puff came up 
from the south in a very blustering manner, as though it had an im¬ 
mense capital to back it, but proved very short-winded. Our little craft 
thinking to beat us, shook its sails out right and left, and dashed out of 
the harbor, rounding the point in a handsome manner; but before 
reaching the bar it slacked away, till ‘ small by degrees and beautifully 
less,’ it came to a dead stand ; and the same evening we dashed back 
again with a no’th-east-by-east behind us, to the great delight of pro- 
menaders on the sea-wall and the public in general. Ladies rode 
through the streets at a hard-gallop; little niggers crept under balconies; 
and an individual who shall be nameless performed a feat with a certain 
Di. Vernon of that ilk, which resulted in a bill the next morning of some 
odd dollars for extra motion, and a severe lesson upon the moralities of 
fast-riding. The mid-day weather at this time was decidedly sum- 
merish, the temperature having the feel of about seventy in our latitude, 
but ranging there from eighty to ninety degrees. 
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We were beginning the summer custom of gathering every morning 
to meet the ‘ doctor’ (sea-breeze) on the square, only a short walk below, 
which I prolonged on the sea-wall to the little schooner, examined the 
labels on the berths, crushed an orange at the corner shop, and lounged 
up to the nine-pin alley to close up the ‘ unfinished business.’ After 
bowling, if it was too warm to invent any thing that would not be for¬ 
gotten before dinner, the old routine was the order of the day; and 
back-gammon or flirtation had it, according as we were nearer the 
Florida House or the one ‘round the comer.’ The thirty or forty 
others who had helped make the winter pleasant, had been gone for 
weeks, and our little parties for bathing or riding, or any other trifling 
matter which might be better than a cigar on the piazza, had that snug 
kind of personality which is so much more pleasant than safe, that I 
half-wished the thirty or forty had gone much sooner than they did. 

I was sitting on the piazza one morning with a number of un-appro- 
priated blank hours before me, a little embarrassed whether to tease the 
big bear in the yard or lean over and give up to it, with the old dog 
who was snapping at flies on the floor, when it struck me as something 
very fresh, that as the wind was still two points off, I could make one 
more sally into the country. Before the thought had time to cool, my 
horse was brought to the door, and looking about for a companion, I 

asked Miss H-, who hesitated and declined; but I found one in Lieut. 

T——, who was that morning going over to Picolata. The distance is 
eighteen miles, through an unbroken pine-barren, (one opening only, at 
Fort Searle, twelve miles out,) and an under-growth of palmettos of just 
sufficient height for Indians to hide in. For a long time the travel over 
all that portion of the territory lying south of a line fifty miles north of 
us, was with an escort of fifteen or twenty men, who moved at a slow 
rate, a hundred yards apart, so as not to present to the Indians more than 
one or two shots at a time from any one point. 

Notwithstanding the precaution of a strong escort every day, out or 
in, on the Picolata road, there had been more downright murdering 
there than in any other part of the territory, some having been shot 
down almost in sight of Augustine. Tliis was not escort-day, but if it 
had been, our horses were not disposed to be six hours in the sun, in 
going so short a distance. The little grey steed that I had been using 
for some weeks was not by any means a lady’s article, but he had been 
alongside of them in many a ride on the beach, and so learned the trick 
of combining the playful and gallant in a very pretty manner. His 
ambition was to be always up to the mark, and a head more if his com¬ 
panion would allow it; but at the least indication of rivalry his head 
went down, and nothing less than iron muscles could keep him from his 
twelve-mile gait. If not well-matched it was his delight to dash ahead 
for a hundred yards, and then stop and look back, or perhaps return, 
make a short sweep around his companion, jog on sociably for a little, 
and then repeat the manoeuvre; and in doing this my arms were only 
sufficient to guide him a little in case he attempted the barren, and keep 

him clear of the saw-palmetto. T-’s animal belonged at Picolata. 

The quarter-master at the barracks had sent him up to be taken over, 
and as we mounted at the Florida House, I could not help smiling as I 
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recognized the same fellow that the quarter-master had politely sent me 
for a similar purpose some time previous. He was long-b^ied and 
very long-limbed, and having been brought up in camp, his motion had 
all the stiffness of the marching step. His point, any two points being 
given, was to make the straight line between them in the shortest possible 
lime, in an unbroken trot; but there Was no danger of his breaking it; 
he was not capable of a gallop; his limbs could n’t be brought to it. 

We passed out of town at an easy pace, talking over the last night’s 
ball; and while crossing the bridge the lieutenant called my attention 
to his saddle, a cast-iron frame thinly covered with leather, leaving large 
rib-spaces on the back, which he commended as being delightfully cool. 
‘ But, my dear fellow,’ said I, ‘ why did n’t you get a blanket V He 
replied that after getting accustomed to it, it was much easier than the 
padded saddle. ‘ Do you know,’ said I, ‘ that that horse is a trotter V 
‘ I’m used to trotters,’ said he. ‘ You ease up a little in the stirrups V 
* No ; contrary to rules.’ 

We now entered the barren, and the moment the horses dipped their 
hoofs in the sand, the old ‘ forker,’ seeing the problem to be solved, took 
the bit in his teeth and started for Picolata. At the first dash the forker 
went ahead. He had laid his course, as they say at sea, and no up- 
helm or down-helm had the slightest effect upon him. His mind was 
made up ; no wavering, no playfulness, no scarishness, no looking to 
the right or left. Picolata was the point; ‘ no two ways’ to Picolata; 
he was on the right way, and he was the horse to do it in double-quick 
time. The little grey had evidently thought it was too hot for any thing 
in his line; but as soon as he noticed any thing like game in his com¬ 
panion, his head went down as usual; and after a little hard running, 
we brushed by the old fellow, made the requisite heading, wheeled, 
passing the forker on the larboard quarter, and made the circuit, to his 
great satisfaction. * Here we go !’ said I, as we passed him again; 
and this time the grey kept ‘ head on’ for some miles, till at length I 
succeeded in stopping him, and looked back. The forker was coming 
in a bee-line, T— bobbing up and down ‘ with a short uneasy motion,’ 
endeavoring to make a seat of his jacket which he had stripped off; 
and as he came nearer 1 noticed that he was trying to look very cool 
and comfortable. We waited till they came up, but there was no stop¬ 
ping ; the forker went by without winking or noticing the grey in the 
slightest manner. 

Easing up on the reins till we came abreast, ‘ How are you now V 

said I. ‘ Oh, this is nothing’ said T-, turning round a very little with 

a highly-charged expression of face; ‘ a little rough; yes, a little — little 
rough ; but you observe my seat, Sir—West Point V ‘ O yes,’ said I; 
‘very fine—and cool, I suspect.’ But there was not much chance of 

intelligible conversation. T-kept on talking, but his remarks, meant 

for the quarter-master, were so barbarously broken, that I could only 
guess occasionally at some exclamations, which for point and emphasis 
were highly military. Our rate of travel was not, you observe, from 
five to ten, or from eight to twelve miles an hour, but exactly ten. That 
was the forker’s motion, from which there was no deviation. If he was 
struck, his heels went up suddenly and very high, but it was no impedi- 
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ment. He evidently took the blow as a military order for a rear motion; 
nothing more, and no occasion for malice. Now, if any body wishes 
to^know about the face of the country; how bounded, what products, etc.y 
between Augustine and Picolata, I am unable to give the slightest infor¬ 
mation from any notes taken that morning. My perceptions were all 
in medias res ; and I only remember seeing a wild turkey that we scared 
up, and an alligator that made for the water while we were a quarter 
of a mile distant, and splashed in in a great fright some time after we 
had passed him. 

In little more than an hour we entered the opening at Fort Searle sa 
suddenly, that I heard the orderly report, as he marched up to the com¬ 
manding officer: ‘ Two gentlemen from Augustine, Sir.’ ‘ Very well,’ 

said the officer; and he turned to receive the lieutenant, but T-was 

past all dignities. Stretching himself on a bench he ordered brandy- 
and-water, and as that was not quite the thing, added a little cherry 
bounce, and finished with old Jamaica, and presently went round a comer 
with a tumbler of the latter ; but whether for external or internal appli¬ 
cation, I am unable to say. Without stopping long enough to get stifi', 
we mounted again, and after a few closing flourishes from the little grey 
entered the city of Picolata, consisting of one house, and were greeted 
with the chattering of ten thousand black-birds all in full chorus. A 
boat coming up very opportunely, we took passage in her that night, 
and next morning were at Pilatka. 

A few miles south of that place, there is a small plantation on the 
river that had been deserted and the house burned down by the Indians 
during the first winter of the war. Some weeks previous, while at 

Pilatka, Colonel . had politely offered me a sergeant and nine men to 

visit the place, but shortly after reaching it they complained of the mus- 
quitoes and rode back to the camp, leaving me with the guide and Gen. 

W-to finish the survey. I now found a young physician who was 

waiting an .escort for Tampa Bay, and we went out alone; and after 
studying trails for a long time, and taking directions by the compass, we 
came in sight of the hammock when some miles distant, and entering 
by a winding road that was arched over so as to be almost dark as 
night, we emerged, after a quarter of a mile, in a little round spot in 
the wilderness, which for quiet beauty was beyond any thing I had ever 
before seen. There were some forty acres in the circle, and yet it 
looked not unlike a dollar in a tumbler, so high and dense was the 
forest. The magnolias, a hundred feet in air, were in full blossom, their 
white tops making an unbroken wreath over the area, while the lower 
branches of the live-oaks were loaded with the long moss, lianging like 
curtains, motionless in the bright light, and not a single bird on the tree- 
tops to break the perfect charm of the place. Beautiful, very beautiful! 
but how strangely still! A squirrel cliattering, or the rat-tat of a wood¬ 
pecker, would have been something; but there was not a single voice 
out; not so much as the hum of a musquito, though it was the hottest 
of summer days. 

Why did n’t the oaks speak, or the magnolias ? If they had, shaken 
their white heads, and raising their trailing garments, had all burst 
out in some grand anthem, I should only have thought it quite in 
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charaqter; and if personally addressed, it would have seemed entirely 
a matter of course. I should have replied civilly, begged pardon for 
intruding in so informal a manner, and backed out as soon as possible; 
and perhaps the click of a rifle would have produced the same effect. 
We rode around the little gem, and found the charred timbers where the 
house stood, and a few orange trees that the Indians had left; but the 
cool spring was so hid in the high grass, that we were forced back with 
parched lips to the flat water at Pilatka, which place we reached in 
time for a late dinner; and just as the evening set in I took passage 
again for Picolata. 

All the boats running on the river were in the government service, 
and ours at this time was loaded fore and aft with a company of 
dragoons, bound to Black Creek. As we left the dock, another large 
boat came out in a pompous manner, and gave us chase; and as the 
day had been intensely hot, a large line of clouds rolled over the bluff 
at the same time, probably from the gulf en route to the Atlantic, and 
moving slowly across the river, gathered their black folds around the 
pine-tops, shutting all up, river and forest, every thing but our chim¬ 
neys, in utter darkness. And now began a scene which combined lit¬ 
tle and great in a manner quite fantastic. Boatmen swearing and yell¬ 
ing to each other as the boats came near collision, and that infernal 
scream sounding off through the pine barrens like some spirit newly 
damned; horses prancing and threshing on the bows; men growling at 
cards, and overhead thunder and lightning leading off the storm in a very 
brilliant and point-blank manner; all which was quite rousing and 
melo-dramatic. While I was noticing the pilot’s manner of steering by 
flashes, a gentleman came up, whom I recognised as a resident of St. 
Augustine; and as he had a horse at Picolata, we agreed to go over 
together that night, as the darkness was rather fevorable, and the road 
being sandy, we could ride rapidly without being heard. 

It was late in the evening when we reached Picolata; and with a 
good deal of uproar, men shouting, steam puffing, and half a dozen 
blacks gesticulating on shore, we each made a fortunate leap to the 
dock; and walking up to the camp in a blaze of pitch-pine, we ordered 
our horses, and at eleven o’clock entered the pine woods for St. Augus¬ 
tine. ‘ I would n’t go over to-night,’ said the man as he brought up my 
horse; ‘ the rascals have been seen about here within a day or two; 
for God’s sake. Sir, do nH go over to-night!’ But this only gave a keener 
zest to the ride. I had carried with me every where a double-barrelled 
gun, but I had found it an awkward companion, and having been all day 
in the saddle I concluded to leave it to be sent over, and mean time trust 
to my friend’s pistols. 

The rain had ceased, and the wind had gone down, but the night was 
still so dark that we could only guess at the road by the strip of light 
over head, and now and then a flash, which would light up the avenue 
for a long distance ahead, and then leave it still darker than before. 
As we entered the barren at an easy trot, I was pleased to notice that 
the darkness or the storm had tamed my little grey into a very sober 
humor, and his companion also was in a very moralizing way. There 
was no starting at the lightning, no attempt at running, but with a noise, 
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less tread they stepped daintily in the sand, pointing their ears hither 
and yon, and as it seemed to me, affecting a little scarishness, though 
what they could hear when the forest was so breathless, it was difficult 
to imagine ; but every little while they would both leap some fifteen feet 
across the road, (which could n’t be affectation^ shiver a little, and then 
pick their way carefully as before. We could see nothing, hear no¬ 
thing ; but horses are keen snuffers, and they might smell when we 
could n’t; but what was singular, the vaulting was done from the same 
side of the road. 

We were still keeping up a little small-talk, when some miles in the 
forest, both horses, without any jump or start of any kind, stopped sud¬ 
denly ; and looking ahead, we saw something moving stealthily toward us. 
My companion cocked a pistol and challenged ; but we only heard a little 
grumbling, and I counted him a dead man; but before we had time to 
guess about it, something brushed by, and by a flash of light we saw a 
glitter of buttons, and a man on horseback. Whoever or whatever he 
was, we saw him but a moment, and he was soon out of hearing. 
With a remark or two upon the fool-hardiness of the man, we quickened 
our pace, and went on at a dashing rate, abreast and Indian fashion, just 
as it happened; now one leading and now the other, according to the 
wind of our horses; and in this manner we were passing the most dan¬ 
gerous part of the road, when there was a sudden whizzing about our 
ears, and the report of half a dozen rifles. The little grey reared and 
plunged and I landed— where, I don’t know; but the next that I remem¬ 
ber, I was standing alone in the pine barren. I had been running for 
a long time ; how far I could n’t tell, being conscious only of dodging 
often from one tree to another. On looking about I remarked that the 
clouds had opened a little, and that there was nothing to be seen or 
heard in any direction. Presently I heard a yell, and looking around, 
a strapping Indian, with his rifle drawn to his eye, fired as I faced him, 
and the ball parted a lock of my hair in a manner very embarrassing. 
I levelled upon the rascal, but missed fire ; the rain had wet the pow¬ 
der in the tube. The fellow took no pains to hide himself, but was very 
coolly loading again, and had got his ball ready, when I once more star¬ 
ted off at full speed. 

It was a sharp race, and a warm one. After running a mile or more, 
there was a small stream to be crossed; and with a few well-balanced 
steps on a half-decayed log that lay at the edge of the water, I reached 
the opposite bank just as my pursuer stepped on at the other end. Hear¬ 
ing a strange kind of shock, I turned and saw the big six-footed ani¬ 
mal astride the log, twisting and writhing about in great agony. He 
had slipped and fallen in such a manner as to pain him almost beyond 
endurance. I stood on the bank and laughed at him ; and — shall I 
confess it ? — I tried half a dozen more caps at the fellow, with a most 
savage deliberateness; to all which he paid not the slightest attention ; 
but as his strength came gradually back, I took to my heels again, and 
fortunately reached the highway. .... 

The last ten miles of our ride that night were passed over in a very 
headlong manner: we stopped only once, as we heard the cry of some 
hounds oa the south side, and then on again, keeping our horses just 
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within their speed, till at the worst place on the road, we gave up the 
reins and let them go. In less than two hours from Picolata, we snuffed 
the salt air again; and reaching the open country, walked our horses 
leisurely into St. Augustine. 

As we entered the city my companion left me ; and as I drew rein on 
the square, I noticed that the schooner was still at the dock, and all 
about the city was quiet and undisturbed. The storm had gone by, its 
skirts hanging on the eastern horizon, and forming a back-ground to the 
light of the light-house, while the city and bay were bright in the star¬ 
light ; and if stars shine any brighter in the small hours, they were 
doing their best then. All looked pleasant and quite at home, even to 
the sentry at the corner; and there was nothing, you would say, to 
make one sad; but as I turned the corner 1 drew a breath of such 
yawning profundity that the old dog at the Florida House started up 
and growled impromptu. That dog had held a stout nigger all night in 
the yard, not long before ; but fortunately he knew me, and after smell¬ 
ing, to make sure that all was right, he followed me into an out-house, 
when I rolled Bob out of a cradle, and giving a general order in a low 
voice for a warm bath in the morning, found my quarters and went 
to bed. 

At sunrise the next morning I was half aWake, grasping at the skirts 
of a pleasant dream, when Bob came in, blew about the room for awhile, 
and cried out ‘ Massa, did you order um worn bath V ‘ No; clear out! 
Eh ? warm bath ? Yes; warm bath^ to be sure.’ And Bob went out, 
and came in directly with two wenches and a warm bath. * Hotv’s the 
wind Bob V ‘ De wind V ‘ Yes; where’s the wind * ' Dun kno^, 

Sah.’ ‘ Well, go out in the balcony and see where it comes from.’ Bob 
shouted through the open window, ‘ De wind come from de Souf.’ 

I made but one spring, and the blacks Vanished. Going below, I 
found the house in commotion. The schooner was to sail at nine 
o’clock, and the signal would be the report of a two-pounder which the 
captain carried on his quarter-deck. At eight o’clock I had been all 
over town from the fort to the powder house; looked in at the church, 
where were some fifteen or twenty kneeling, silent and devotional; and 
was seated at breakfast, when we heard the captain’s gun, an hour be¬ 
fore the time. ‘ My God !’ said I, ‘ I can’t go without seeing Mrs. J- 

and kind Mrs. G-' and then there’s the pretty Di. Vernon!’ (I had 

bade them good-by a dozen times.) I rushed into the street, and seeing 
half-a-dozen ladies not far off, gave them a touch-and-go shake; rushed 
up a wrong street, then back again, and finally came out on the square 
and saw the little schooner’s sails bellied out full; passengers waving 
their handkerchiefs, and the people all around crying out to me to hurry, 
or I should lose my chance. But I did nH hurry. The idea of hurry, 
after w'e had waited six weeks! That captain too, had he been asleep 
all this time, and just awaked ? No; I did not hurry, but walked lei¬ 
surely across the square, looking over my shoulder occasionally to see if 

-was any where in sight, for she had promised to be at the dock ; 

and passing over the long wharf in the same stubborn W'ay, I stepped 
on board tlie schooner with a stiffer upper lip than I ever remember to 
have had in that climate. The moment that my feet touched the deck. 
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the ropes slipped and away flew the schooner; but in all this ‘ heat, 
haste and hunger,’ from a half-swallowed breakfast, and consignments 
of pacquets and kind wishes that were left behind, the sentiment of my 
last look was burnt to a cinder. 


THOUGHTS FROM BULWER. 


ar MRS. M. T. W. CHAKI)X.2R. 


It cannot be that earth was mven for our abiding place, 

Or that for nought we ’re darkly doomed the storms of life to face ; 

It cannot be our bein^ ’s cast from ’neath the ocean wave 
Of vast Eternity, to sink again within its grave. 

Else tell me why the aspiring thoughts, the glorious hopes of man. 

Which spring up from his ‘ heart of hearts,° brook not earth’s narrow span; 
Oh! teU me why unsatisfied forever here they roam. 

And seem to claim in higher spheres a refuge and a home. 


Why is it that the rainbow and the tints of evening clouds 
Dispel the mists in which the world our spirits still enshrouds ? 
The chord they strike! — oh, tell me not that it can be of earth — 
The golden heart-string that they touch is not of mortal birth: 
The very buds and blossoms, and tlie balmy summer air. 

Awake witliin us shadows vague of things more bright and fair; 
’Tis almost like remembrance — oh! would that I comd tell 
The meaning of that hidden charm my spirit knows so well! 


III. 

A simple tone can rouse it * a smile, or even a sigh 
Can make the gho8^1ike shadows ffit before my dreaming eye; 
’Tis one of lifers deep mysteries; in vain we seek to trace 
The hidden spell’s dark origin that chains our feeble race: 

But, oh! may we not fancy, may we not sweetly think, 

’Tis between us and another world a dim mysterious link ? 

May we not hoTO that secret chord from God to man was given. 
To shadow forth within his soul pure images of heaven! 


The very stars which pierce the veil far o’er this world of sin. 

And seem to give faint visions of a paradise witliin, 

In all their hallowed loveliness, their vague and mystic lore. 

Oh! do they not seem beckoning to a purer, holier shore ? 

And tell me why the well-loved eyes which here upon us beam 
Gleam radiantly o’er our path, then vanish like a dream; 

My Mother! oh! my Mother! shall they find belief in me. 
Who tell me there’s no happy land where I shall meet with thee ? 


I hnom there is a heaven which is peopled not with shadea. 

Where the buds and flowers ne’er wither, and the rainbow never fatles; 
Where the mourners cease from mourning, and in smiles of joy are drest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the wea^ are at rest: 

Oh! there is gladness in the thought; ^ deep, deep joy to me 
To feel that tnose I love so well i there again shall see; 

To know that though around them now my very heartrstrings twine. 
They ’ll be forever with me there — forever more be mine! 
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sonnet: to the old year. 


Good-by, Old Year! we w'ait to greet the New', 

And hope within its circling hours to see 
More of content and less of misery. 

Yet, haply, all life’s toilsome journey through. 

No happier scenes than tliine will meet our view ; 

If so, we humbly bow to Heaven’s decree. 

With hearts, though wounded, still as firm and true 
As when we first knelt to the Deity. 

Many will weep, Old Year! while thou dost lay 
Thine aged head within the voiceless tomb. 

TVIe weep, yet on the clouds of grief doth play 
Tlie bow of promise, lighting up their guMira. 

Not so with many hearts that crusned and bleeding lie. 

Whose only thought of gladness is hke thee to die! 

Brooklyn^ Dtc.^ 1843. Hans Von Spiegel. 


THE MAIL ROBBER. 


xouBsn 


SIX. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR FROM KI3 ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 

Sir : My friends abroad complain that my last letter reached them in 
small type, most pernicious to English eyes, and half hidden among the 
rubbish of your editorial remarks, literary notices, and chit-chat wdth 
your million butterfly correspondents. Unless I am better served in 
future, I shall be compelled to transfer my patronage to the post-office, 
dangerous as it is, and liable to the occasional interference of American 
citizens. I have conferred with an attorney, who tells me that there is 
just ground for an action for breach of trust, in the unfaithful perform¬ 
ance of the duty you have undertaken. It remains with yourself to 
avert any such consequence, by attending more strictly in future to the 
proper conveyance of my correspondence. 

During the last week I have received a note from the gentleman who 
stole the letters. This I enclose to you ; and as I do not know where 
to address him, I will simply reply to him, through the Magazine, that 
although I have the highest respect for his talents, I would see him 
several miles on his way to the devil, before I would comply with his 
polite request. ^_ 


THE MAIL R O B B E R’ a NOTE. 

My dear Friend : You will be surprised that I have found out your 
address, and indeed it required some sagacity. But now that I have, 
you will pardon me for broaching a matter in which we are mutually 
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concerned. You must be aware how horribly I have been used by the 
Editor of the Knickerbocker, and all through the share I have unfor¬ 
tunately had in your troublesome correspondence. He still persists in 
refusing to pay me a proper remuneration for my services, for which 
hitherto, I am sorry to say, I have received only insult and vexation. 
I have been advised by my lawyer to institute a suit at law against the 
miscreant, and matters are now in progress toward that desirable result. 

In the mean time I have thought proper to apply to your sense of 
justice for a partial compensation of the trouble you have caused me. 
My character has been assailed, my tranquillity disturbed, and my 
Valuable time taken up, without a penny of remuneration. Now, Sir, 
if you think fit to transmit to the address of ‘ M. R.,’ through the post- 
office, a hundred dollars ($100), I will overlook what is past, and resign 
solely to yourself what interest I possess in your epistolary intercourse 
through the pages of that infamous Magazine. With sentiments of 
esteem, Yours, as before, 

M. R. 


‘ So shaJcen as we are, so wan with care,’ we begin to wish that we 
had never undertaken the publication of these letters. Between two 
impending law-suits how shall we muster courage to keep on the even 
tenor of our way ? Even our staunch fViend, the anonymous Public, 
torments us with frequent accusatory epistles, charging us with dulness, 
impiety, and irreverence for American institutions. All these we must 
lay on the back of our Englishman, whose compatriots we confess are 
apt to assume a latitude of style hardly tolerated among us. In the 
mean time, gentle Public, respected Cockney, and worthy Mail-Robber, 
we cry you mercy all round» ed. KmcuMocKEiu 


LETTER SIXTH. 

TO CHARLES KEMBLE. ESQUIRE. LONDON. 

Good Cassio, Charles, Mercutio, Benedick, 

(Of all your names I scarce know wliich to pick,) 

Colossal relic of the nobler time 

When great John Philip trod the scene sublime; 

Ay, true Colossus, for like that which strode 
From shore to shore, while seas beneath him flowed. 
You seem to stand between two generations. 

High o’er the tide of Time and its mutations; 

Be not alarmed ; this comes not from a dun. 

Nor any scheming, transatlantic Bunn, 

Tempting with golden hopes your waning years. 

Like * certain stars shot n^ly from their spheres,* 

Like Mathews or old Dowton, to expose 
The shank all shrunken from its youthful hose; 

So boldly read, howe’er it make you sigh, 

Nor manager nor creditor am I; 

Yet in some sort you are indeed my debtor. 

And owe me for my pains at least a letter. 

Not long ago, conversing at the Club 
Which Londoners with ‘ Garrick’s’ title dubi 
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We both confessed, and each with equal grief. 

That poor Melpomene was past relief; 

So many symptoms of her dotage shows' 

This nineteenth century of steam and prose. 

Nor in herself, said you, entirely lies 
Th’ incurable complaint whereof she dies; 

’Tis not alone that play*wright8 are too poor 
For gods or men or columns to endure ;* 

Nor that all players in a mould are cast. 

Every new' iWcius aping still the last; 

Nor yet that Taste’s too delicate excess 
Demands perfection and despises less; 

But mere indifference, that worst disease, 

From bard and ac»or take all power to please. 

How strive to please ? when all their fnends that were. 
To empty benches empty sounds prefer; 

And seek, like bees attracted by a gong, 

The fairy-land of tip-toe and of song; 

Whether a voice of more than eartluy strain 
Be newly sent by Danube or the Seine, 

Or some aerial, thistle-downy thing 
Float from La Scala on a zephyr’s wring. 

Say, might a Siddons, conjured from the tomb, 

Again the scene of her renow'n illume ? 

Could her h^h art, (ay, even at half price,) 

The crowd wm ‘ La ^nnambula’ entice ? 

No; dance and song, the Drama’s deadly plagues, 
Rubini’s notes, and Ellsler's heav’nly legs. 

Would nightly still bring amateurs in flocks, 

To watch the bravos of the royal box. 

While thus, between our filberts and our wine. 

We mourned with siglis your mistress’s decline. 

You half indulged the fond imagination. 

That what seemed death w as but her emigration. 
Perhaps, quoth you, and ’twas a bold * perhaps,’ 

Ere many years of exile shall elapse. 

The wand’ring maid may find in forei^ lands 
More loving hearts and hospitable han^. 

Perchance ner feet, with furry buskins graced. 

May shuddering w^k the cold Canadian waste, 

And rest contented with a bleak repose 
In shrubless climes of never-thawing snows. 

Yes, in those woods that gird the northern lakes. 
Pathless as yet, and wild with shaggy brakes, 

Or in the rank savannahs of the south. 

Or sea-like prairies near Missouri’s mouth. 

Fate may conduct her to some sacred spot. 

Where to resume her sceptre and to—squat. 

Some happier settlement and simpler race, 

Where, though her worship lack its ancient grace. 
New days may dawm, like those of royal Bess, 

And every stream a Stratford shall po^css * 
l^ere, though in marshes resonant with frogs. 

And rudely housed in temples built of lop, 

The nympn, regenerate in her classic robe. 

May see revived the ‘ Fortune* and the ‘ Globe.* 

Such was the dream your fancy dared to mould 
Of what yourself had witnessed here of old; 

When with your twins—your Fanny and your fwne — 
Among our cousins of the west you came; 

But you mistook a momentary fashion 
For a deep-seated and endurmg passion: 

Now to your own a friend’s experience add. 

And judge what grounds your glorious vision had. 


* Bt the word ' column*,' Horacs (though Bcktx.it knew It not) eTidently meruit the columni of 
the r.omAn newtpapere. 
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Beyond that Cape whieh mortals christen Cod, 

Where drifted sand-heaps choke tlie scanty sod, 

Round the rougli shore a crooked city clin^, 

Sworn foe to queens, it seems, as well as kings. 

On Uiree steep hills it soars, as Rome on seven, 

To claim a near relationship with heaven. 

Fit home for saints! the very name it bears 
A kind of sacred origin declares; 

Ta’en, as I find by hunting records o’er. 

From one Botolfo, canonized of yore,* 

Whom bards have left nor epitaph nor verse on. 
Though in his day, sans doubt, a decent person: 

This town, in olden times of stake and flame, 

A famous nest of Puritans became ; 

Sad, rigid souls, W'ho hated as they ought 
Tlie carnal arms wherewith the Devil fought; 

Dancing and dicing, music, and whatever 
Spreads for humanity the hell-bom snare. 

Stage-plays especially their hearts abhorred, 

Holding the Muses hateful to the Lord, 

Save when old Sternuold and his brother bard 
Oped their hoarse throats and strained an antliem hard. 

From that angelic race of perfect men, 

(Sure seraphs never trod the world ’till then,) 

Descends the race to whom the sway is given 
Of the world’s morals by confiding Heaven. 

Tliese of each virtue know the market price. 

And shrewdly count the cost of every ^ice; 

So, to their pnident adage faithful still. 

Are honest more from fKjlicy than will, 

As if with heaven a liargain they had made 
To practise goodness and to lie well paid. 

Tliey too, devoutly as their fathers did, 

Sin, sack, and su^r equally forbid; 

Holding each hour unpardonably spent 
Which on the ledger leaves no monument; 

While oft they read, with small but pious wit, 

Th’ inscription o’er the play-house portals writ, 

In a bad sense — ‘ The eiUrimce to the Pit.* 

Among this godly tribe it was my fate 
To view a triumph they enjoyed of late. 

Which, lest the chroniclers who come hereafter 
Omit, and cheat our children of their laughter, 

I, a DAGUERRE-like sketcher of the time. 

Will faintly shadow as I can In rlijme. 

Once these Botolphians, when their lioards you trod. 
Received you almost as a demi-gcnl; 

Rushed to the teeming row’s in frantic swarms. 

And rained applauses not in showers but storms. 

But should you n«)W their fickle welcome ask. 

Faint shouts would greet the veteran of the mask; 

And ah ! what anguish would it be to search 
For your old play-ln)U8e in a bastard church! 

To find the dome wherein your hour you strutted, 
Altered and maimed and circumcised and gutted; 
Become in truth, all metaphor to drop, 

A mongrel tiling — half chapel and half shop. 

Long had the augur and the priest foi\*told 
Tlie sail reverse they doomed it to behold ; 

Long had the school-boy, as he jxissed it by. 

And maiden viewed it with presaging eye ; 


Boston. In I incolnshirr, is sAid to be derived from St. Dorourn - quasi Eoroern' 
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Oft had the wealthy deacon with a frown 
Glared on the pile he longed to batter down, 

And reckoned oft, with sanctimonious air, 

What rents *t would fetch if purified with prayer; • 
While through the green-room whispered rumori went, 
That heaven and earth were on its ruin bent 

Too just a fear! The vision long foreseen 
Has come at last; behold the fallen queen! 

The queen of pa.^ion, stripped of all her pride, 
Discrowned, indignant from her temple ^lide. 

With draggling robe, slip-shod, her buskm loose, 

She dies a barren people's cold abuse; 

Summons her sister, who forbears to smile, 

And leaves to rats the desecrated pile. 

Which doOT and na^ already had begun. 

Unless by blows and hunger driv'n, to shun: 

For well-bred curs and steeds genteel contemn 
A stage which Taste had sunk too low for them ; 
Whereon the town had seen, without remorse, 

A herd of bisons and a hairless horse! 

Behind the two chief mourners of the band 
A sad procession followed, hand in hand; 

Heroes un-heroed, most unknightly knights. 
Wand-broken fairies, disenchanted sprites; 

Dukes no more ducal, even on the bill. 

Milk-livered murd’rers too ill-fed to kill; 

Mild-Iooking demons that a babe might daunt. 

Witches and ghosts most naturally gaunt; 

Lovers made pEile by keener pangs than love’s, 
llnspangled princesses with greasy gloves; 

Wits very widess—grave comedians mute. 

And silent sons of violin and flute. 

After these down-look’d leaders of the show. 

Who creep like Trajan’s Dacians, wan and slow, 
Comes a long train of umierlipgs that bear 
Imperial robes that kings no more may wear; 

With truncheons, helmets, thunder-bolts and casks 
Of snow and lightning—bucklers, foils and masKs. 

As tow’rd the steep ot Capitolian Jove 

When cliiefe victorious through the rabble strove. 

With all their conquests in their trophies told. 

And every battle mark’d with plundered gold; 

When the whole glory of the war rolled by. 

And gaping Rome seemed all one mighty eye. 

Behind the living captives came the dead. 

Poor noseless gods, and some without a head. 

With pictures, ivory images and plumes. 

And priceless tapestry from palace-looms; 

Ev’n such, although Night’s alcbymy no more 
The crinkling tinsel turns to precious ore. 

Appears the pomp of this discarded race, 

As heaped with spoil they quit their ancient place. 
Bearing their Lares with them as they go— 

Two dusty statues and a bust or so • 

With mail which once a Harry Fifth had on. 
Triumphal cars with all the triumph gone; 

Goblets of tin mixed up with Yorick’s bones, 

Bags made of togas—Wnrows formed of tlirones. 
Whereon the majesty of Denmark sat; 

Fie! Juliet’s petticoats in Wolsey’s hat! 


* At the latfl opening of the * Tremont Temple' In Boston, the new proprietor* chan^d what they 
called a ' Purification Hymn,' of which we give one stanza : 

'Satam has here held empire long — 

A blighting carse, a cruel reign ; 

By mimic scenes, and mirth and song. 

Alluring souls to endless pain I’ 
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Swords hacked at Bosworth, fasces, guns and spean 
Rusted wiUi blood before, and now with tears. 

Knough of this: kind prompter, touch the bell! 

Children of mirth and midnight, fare ye well! 

The vision melts away, the motley crowd 
Is veiled by Prospero in a passing cloud; 

Like Ids dissolving pageantry they fade. 

The vap’ry stuff whereof our dreams are made; 

No more malignant winter to beguile. 

Nor start the virgin’s tear, the judge’s smile; 

Save when some annalist, like me, recalls 
The ancient fame of those degraded walls; 

Or till an age less hateful to the Muse 

To their old shape restore the anxious pews. t. w. p. 


LETTER FROM JAMES JESSAMINE. 


TO THE EDITOR OP THE KNICKERBOCKER. 

Sir : It has not been until after much reflection on my own part, and 
I must say, very civil encouragement on that of my friend Mr. John 
Waters, whose acquaintance I have chanced upon some months 
back, that I have determined to venture, either in the form of an adver¬ 
tisement e.xtra, or possibly by your very polite admission of this self- 
introductory letter into your fashionable pages, to submit to the view of 
the more refined and intellectual part of the society of the Atlantic 
cities and particularly to that of New York, the peculiar claim that I 
conceive myself to possess upon their consideration and regard. 

I have been hitherto deterred from taking this decisive step, as well 
by the very disturbed and almost turbulent state, which, since my arri¬ 
val in this country, appears to have characterized its monetary con¬ 
cerns— alas! my dear Sir, those horrid yet necessary evils and griev¬ 
ances of life ! — as by some expectations I had cause to entertain soon 
after I set foot upon your hospitable shores, of the immediate death of a 
maiden aunt in Cornwall, upon which incident, and her continued celi¬ 
bacy, depend very much all my present reversionary hopes. 

The health of the old lady being how^ever at my latest intelligence 
unexpectedly reinstated; the cotton crops coming forward as I under¬ 
stand to good markets, and the wonderful discovery having been made 
of converting western pork into sallad oil; the Tories being put down, 
and the banks having entered into what some time ago seemed the paulo 
post futurum of specie payments; I desire to share in the general tide 
of prosperity ; I launch myself upon it at its flood, discard all reserve, 
and shall descend at once without farther preface into the midst of what 
I have to say. 

I came out then some time ago ostensibly to kill a trout or two in 
some of your delicious streams; and indeed I may without presump¬ 
tion say en passant that few professors of the Rod excel me either in 
the niceties of my throw, the cool self-possession with which I take my 
fish, or the indomitable perseverance and perfect tact with which I drown 
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and then land him with a single hair. I say ostensibly, for I have now 
no desire to conceal from you the ulterior objects that I had in view of 
either making a book to replenish my purse, or of establishing myself 
for life in this your rising land of freedom and big crops. 

1 have had ‘ good luck to your fishing’ sung to me more than once by 
most sweet voices, and have realized it to my heart’s content in the way 
of trout; but this is all. Since I arrived in America there have been 
no less than three travelling historians upon the ground, with whose 
energy of conception, art of fabrication, facility of combination, capa¬ 
city of bitterness and established name, I could not enter the lists. 
And as for matrimonial projects, foreigners seem to me to have no longer 
any hope of success in consequence of the entire pre-occupation of this 
walk of life by a regularly drilled and educated corps of young Ameri¬ 
cans, bred up avowedly with no other pursuit; who talk, think, dream 
of nothing else than fortune by marriage; and with a shrewdness and 
intelligence of calculation that entirely distance the foreigner, (but which 
seem wonderfully after the nuptials to forsake them in stocks of another 
description,) know at a glance the value, expectations, hopes, and depen¬ 
dencies of each young marriageable lady even before she comes out; so 
that instead of being able to accomplish a purpose of this kind, I find it 
quite as much as I can do to avoid falling in love beyond repeal with 
the refinement, gentleness, grace, and untold sweetness that distinguish 
the portionless beauties of New-York. 

Indeed this cl^ss to which I have adverted of licensed fortune-hunters 
is so numerous; the fortunes themselves except to the initiated are so 
uncertain; and the entire want of that most useful profession, les cour- 
tiers de manage, is so grievous to all incidental visitors, that I have often 
thought how admirable the arrangement would be, if the young ladies 
were at once to adopt as a fashionable decoration some tasteful head 
ornament, on which should be inscribed, in distinct but graceful charac¬ 
ters, some one of such legends as the following, which should indicate 
the incontestible possessions of the wearer: 

$30,000 State of New-York Fives. 

My face is my fortune. 

$200,000 Indiana State Bonds. 

2 lots on Broadway, 4 in the Bowery and 1 on Union-Square. 

Nothing but truth, discretion, intelligence and grace. 

$60,000 Alabama Sterling Bonds. 

The Tongues, and what you see. 

$27,000 on indefeasible Bond and Mortgage. 

A House and Shop in MaidenJane with fixtures, and a careful tenant 
at 1400 a year on lease three years unexpired. 

Musick — four pianos done up since this time last year. 

30,000 Pine trees and three saw-mills in Saint Lawrence county: 
N. B., well situated ! 

A large Manufacturing Establishment with unbounded Water-privi¬ 
leges, in Ulster. 

Life and Trust—40 shares daily recovering. 

The young gentlemen might wear appended to the third button-hole 
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of the left breast, epigrammatical notices of ‘ the expectations’ in 
which they so generally abound, as follows: 

Uncle Asa has the phthisick, I am his heir. 

As I STAND, less my tailor’s bill of $1800. 

Plenty of Lots, covered partly with water, partly with parchment. 

In full and successful business, owing only four times our capital, due 
iis five times, chiefly in Mississippi. Expect to retire in two years and 
enjoy life. 

Two-and-slx-pence in my pocket, with great but indefinable hopes. 

A promising young member of the Bar. Three suits;—OC t* one of 
them in court. Grant me my fourth! 

A young lady, whose nice tact and discriminating judgment are only 
rivalled by her sweetness of disposition and exquisite personal attrao- 
tions, has divided the world of beaux into three generick classes: 

1. The Rich who are afraid of us; 

2. The Poor >i^hom we are afraid of; 

3. The Detrimental ists. 

The plan I propose would aid manifestly in the due classification of 
all assistants at a ball. It is not to be thought that the sex is governed 
by any mercenary motive ; but in the present organization of society a 
certain degree of attention to the mode in which matrimonial establish¬ 
ments are to be sustained is absolutely imperative. 

Conceive then Mr. Editor how this explicit course would remove the 
ordinary impediments on both sides. One single tour de Valse and the 
whole affair might be adjusted! The gentleman forsakes the lady’s 
eyes and fixes his own upon her tiara; she hers upon his eloquent button¬ 
hole. During the slow movement they have deciphered the mottoes, 
have ascertained, (no small desideratum in a crowded ball-room !) each 
the exact value of his or her partner; they have arrived in thought, as 
far as mere expediency goes, each at a decision; and are ready for 
question and answer at the close of the accelerated step. 

By the way, as the waltz is now conducted, the employment of the 
eyes during the slow sentimental movement seems frequently to the lady 
a matter of some degree of embarrassment; and the method I propose 
would eflfectually remove any thing of the sort. There could be no 
want of an object on which to rest them ; no looking with a fixed gaze 
over the partner’s shoulder; no consulting of the cornice ; no care- 
fraught expression ; no reluctant or displeased look, as if the lady would 
have fain declined ; no indeterminate thoughts, no indefinite sensations; 
no languishment; and above all never more the portentous, the ominous 
look which often in that entrancing dance exhibits to us the mysticism 
of the Sybil, without one ray of her inspiration. 

No; then would the lady look, read, decide, and dance the while. 
‘This might do!’—^then would she sparkle. ‘Ah this would never 
do!’—then would she become placid, tranquil, and complete her tour 
with contentment; for as 1 think some one else has before me wisely 
observed, the end of doubt is the beginning of repose. Then would the 
faces of the ladies generally become vastly more attractive than at 
pre^nt during the enjoyment of the waltz; for singular as may seem 
the remark, although I have assisted at several New-York balls, I have 
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met two countenances only throughout the whole galaxy of beauty that, 
in dancing the Waltz, have indicated either joy or undisturbed gratifi¬ 
cation: the one, is that df a little sylph-like beam of pleasure, who 
might well carry upon her beautiful hair, ‘ unincumbered lots,’ as her 
wedding-portion; who gains our hearts while she laughs at us; and 
who, because I chance to be within half a score of her father’s years, 
threatens to call me her vieux chiri —while the name of the other, if I 
dared write it, would recall the most tasteful and fashionable costumes 
of France, with the sweetest poetry of Scotland. 

But alas my master! I have gone prattling on without saying a 
word of my own pretensions until my letter has gained such a len^h 
that I am forced to defer them to another number, while I subscribe 
myself, dear Mr. Editor of the Knickerbocker, 

Your most faithful servant 

. Jamks Jessamine. 


love’s ELYSIUM. 


TRAHtLAlES faOJl OEfiMAM Or MATTHIbBOM Bi WILLIAM BITT PALMER. 


Grove! embathed in peace celestial, 

As in dew the rose’s bowers, 

Where Hesperia’s golden frtritage 
Ripens amid silver flowers; 

Where a rosy-colored ether 
Ever cloudless bends above. 

Through whose calm abysses never 
Breathed the sigh of slighted love. 

Psyche, with a strange emotion, 

Half enraptured, hmf dismayed. 

Just escaped her earthly vesture ^ 
Trembling ^ets thy glimmenng shade: 
Where, O joy! no misty mantle 
Veils her primal purity; 

And her immaterisil pimons, 
like an angel’s, wandOV free. 

Ha! e’en now o’er paths of roses, 

Glorious shape of light, she sweeps, 
Tow’rd the sh^ow-peopled valley 
Where the sacred Lethe sleeps; 

Thither drawn by made suasion, 

As by gentle spirits led, 

Fain she sees the silver billows, 

And their flowery shores outspread. 

Kneeling low with sweet foreboding 
Griefs oblivious draught to taste. 

Softly shines her trembling image 
In that faithful mirror traced; 

As from ocean’s tranquil waters 
Fair the cloudless moon outbeams. 

Or from crystal stream reflected 
Hespefs golden cresset gleams. 


Not in vain she quafli of Lethe; 

For, anon, wit^ the stream 
Sinks the night-part of her being. 

Like the phantom of a dream; 

And from out the vale of shadows 
Bright she soars on fearless wing. 

To the hills whose golden blossoms 
Smile in everlastuig spring. 

What Rn awe-inspiring silence! 

Softer calm than zephyr breathes 
Murmurs in the laurel foliage 
And the amaranthine wreaths: 

Thus in sacred stillness rested 
Air and wave — in such repose 
Slumbered nature, when from ocean 
AnadyoMene rose. 

What an unaccustomed glory! 

. Earth! though£ur Aurora be. 

Never from her vernal features 
Shone such magic light for thee; 

Lo! the ivy’s glossy tendrils 
Bathed in purple lustre gleam, 

And the flowers that crown each fountain 
With a starry splendor beam! 

Thus in silvan wilds the dawning, 

M^en the modest Cynthia spied 
From the skies her sleeping lover, 

And descended to his side; 

While the fields were bathed in br^htnessy 
And in magic tones expressed. 
Heavenly greetings murmured sweetly — 
Hail, Endymion the blest! 
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GANGUERNET: OR. ‘A CAPITAL JOKE.* 


■IRA,MSI.4TED FROM THE FRENCH BT JOHN HDNTZR. 


Mine is called Ganguernet: I say mine, for you have all had yours; 
every one, at least once in his life-time, has met with one of those little 
fat, ruddy, burly men, with straight close-cropped hair, low forehead, 
grey eyes, broad nose, puffed-up cheeks, the neck between the shoulders, 
the shoulders in the stomach, the stomach upon the legs; a sort of a 
Punch figure, rolling, bawling, laughing, hallooing; one of those fel¬ 
lows who come stealthily behind you, clap their hands on your head, 
and cry out suddenly: ‘ Who’s this V Who pull away your chair at 
the moment you are going to sit down; who snatch from you your 
handkerchief just when you wish to use it; and who, on these oc¬ 
casions, when you look at them with an angry air, answer you with a 
broad grin, and a stare of imperturbable assurance: ‘ A capital joke P 

You have had yours; and mine is named Ganguernet. My first 
acquaintance with him was at Rheims. He was a complete adept in 
his profession, and as a regular joke-player, master of all the tricks of 
his trade. Well skilled was he in the art of attaching a piece of meat 
to the bell-rope of a porter’s lodge, so that all the wandering dogs about 
town would snap at the tempting bait, and awaken the mystified domes¬ 
tics ten times a night. Very expert was he also at cutting tradesmen’s 
signs in two pieces, and substituting one for another. On one occasion 
he took the sign of a hair-dresser, cut it in two, and added the latter 
part to that of one of my neighbours; so that it read as follows : Mon¬ 
sieur Roblot lets out carriages and false ioup6es, after the Paris fashion. 

But if M. Ganguernet was not the most agreeable companion in the 
city, still less so was he in the country, where indeed his presence, to 
me at least, was always a perfect nuisance. He knew how to scatter 
the hair, adroitly clipped from a brush, between the sheets of a friend, 
so that the victim, before he had been a quarter of an hour in bed, would 
become furious with the itching. He would pierce the partition be¬ 
tween two sleeping apartments, so as to pass through it a piece of twine 
which he had cunningly fastened to your bed-clothes, and then, when 
he found that you were asleep, he would gently pull the string, until the 
covering was all drawn down to your feet. You awake half-frozen, for 
Ganguernet always chooses a cold damp night for this trick, draw up 
the covering, wrap yourself carefully up, and very innocently resume 
your slumbers; then Ganguernet, gently pulling his cord, again strips 
you naked ; again you are benumbed with cold ; and when you begin 
to utter imprecations in the dark, his detestable voice is heard bawling 
through the hole : ‘ What a capital joke !’ 

Did Ganguernet chance to fall in with one of those simple-minded 
individuals, whose countenances invite mystification, he would steal from 
him during his sleep his coat and pantaloons, whose dimensions with 
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needle and thread he would contrive greatly to diminish. He would 
then awaken his victim, begging him to dress himself as soon as possi¬ 
ble, and join a hunting-party. The unsuspecting subject of the joke, 
thus suddenly roused, would try to put on his pantaloons, but could not 
get into them. ‘ Good Heavens!’ exclaims Ganguemet, with affected 
astonishment; ‘ why, what is the matter, my dear Sir ?—you are terribly 
swollen!’ ‘ Am I ‘You are indeed, prodigiously !’ ‘ Do you really 

mean it‘I may be mistaken, but come dress yourself, and let us go 
down, and see what the others say.* 

‘ But I cannot get on my clothes.* 

‘ Ah ! that’s it, you are so puffed up. It must be a thundering at¬ 
tack of the dropsy!’ 

And this would continue, the poor fellow, pale and trembling, in vain 
endeavoring to get on his clothes, until the tormentor, with a hideous 
chuckle, would come out with his famous sentence: ‘ Ha ? ha! a capi¬ 
tal joke !* 

There was one of his tricks which appeared to me to be truly abomi¬ 
nable. He played it upon a person reputed to be a brave man, but 
who was nevertheless horribly frightened. One night, after getting 
snugly into bed, this gentleman felt something cold and slimy along 
side of him, he touched it with his foot; it seemed a round elongated 
body; he placed his hand upon it; it was a serpent coiled upon itself! 
In an ecstacy of terror, he leaped from the bed with a cry of disgust and 
horror, when Ganguemet made his appearance, shaking his fat sides 
and roaring out: ‘ What a capital joke !* It was an eel-skin filled 
with water, that had caused the panic. The enraged gentleman would 
have broken the head of the joker, but Ganguemet throwing a pitcher 
of water over the sans-culotte sufferer, made his escape, yelling out at 
the top of his voice: ‘ A capital joke ! — a capital joke !* The master 
of the house and his guests came running in at the outcry, and with 
much difficulty succeeded in pacifying the mystified individual; as¬ 
suring him that Ganguemet, though fond of fun, was in the main a 
charming good fellow, a pleasant boon companion, and one without 
whom, especially in the country, it was impossible to drive away ennui. 

Our readers may perhaps think with us, that, on the contrary, this 
man was one of those insufferable beings who are constantly intruding 
upon the pleasures and comforts of others; like a dog in a game of nine¬ 
pins, overturning with his paws all the arrangements of your joys and 
sorrows ; more insupportable, and more difficult to get rid of than the 
dog, they lie in ambush to pounce upon you, and disconcert by a word 
or a trick the feelings you may enjoy, or the projects you intend. 

Among characters of this description, there are some whom their 
common-place attempts at wit consign to contempt. These performers 
confine themselves to vulgar and stale jokes. To thrust the head through 
the paper window-pane of a cobbler, and ask him the address of a min¬ 
ister of finances, or an archbishop; to stretch a cord across a staircase, 
so as to cause those who descend to take, in the words of a punster, a 
voyage sur la rein, or ‘ a voyage upon the Rhine ;* to wake up a notary 
in the middle of the night, and send him in great haste to draw up a 
will for a client, whom he finds in good health ; these and a thousand 
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other silly pranks of the same nature, arc the stock in trade of a jester; 
and no one knew them better than did Ganguemet. 

He had, moreover, invented some original tricks, which had given 
him a colossal reputation among the admirers of this branch of the fine 
arts. The only truly witty one I ever knew him to perpetrate, took 
place at a country-house where a large party of us were assembled. 
Among the guests, Ganguemet had singled out a lady of some thirty 
years, rather fanta.stic in her manners and appearance, who was doat- 
ingly fond of Parisian elegance, and who preferred the pale face of a 
well-looking youth of rather shallow intellect, to the coarse, purple visage 
of Ganguemet. Our humourist endeavored in vain to render this 
youth ridiculous in the eyes of the lady, who regarded his simplicity as 
a poetical absence of mind, and his credulity as an indication of sin¬ 
cerity and honest good faith. One evening, after a brisk defence of the 
pale-faced youth on the part of the lady, which was listened to by Gan¬ 
guemet with a patience and a peculiar expression of the eye which 
boded no good, we had all retired to our apartments, Jn about half 
an hour, the house resounded with loud outcries of ‘ fire ! fire !’ which 
seemed to proceed from the hall upon the ground-floor. Every one 
hastened thither, men and women half-dressed, or half-undressed, which 
ever you please. They entered pell-mell, candlestick in hand, and 
there found Ganguemet stretched upon a sofa. To the reiterated ques¬ 
tions that were put him as to the cause of the clamor, he answered not 
a word ; but taking the pale-faced young man by the hand in a very 
solenm manner, and leading him up to the fine lady, gravely said to 
her : ‘ I have the honor. Madam, of presenting to you the most poetic 
genius of the company in a cotton night-cap.’ We all burst into a shout 
of laughter, but the lady never forgave Ganguerjiet, nor the cotton 
night-cap. 

All the jokes which Ganguemet played, however, were not prompted 
by vengeance ; a spirit of fun merely being the grand principle of most 
of his tricks. Before we come to the occurrence which showed this 
man to me in his true colors, I must relate a few more of the humorous 
pranks in which he took the greatest pride. Opposite his residence at 
Rennes there dwelt a worthy pair of venerable citizens, who were the 
sole occupants of a small house, which was their only possession. 
Once a week this honest couple were in the habit of dining, and having 
a little game of piquet with a relation, who resided at some distance 
from their abode. On these occasions they were usually regaled with 
curds and whey, which they moistened with sparkling cider; and not 
unfrequently a bowl of punch concluded the repast; so that the worthy 
pair commonly returned home about eleven o’clock, singing and stagger¬ 
ing along in a state of happy elevation. 

On a certain fatal Sunday evening, these good folks returned to their 
abode, both of them pretty much, ‘ how came you so.’ They arrived 
at the door of their next neighbour, which they recognized, and then 
proceeded on ten paces farther, which was just the distance to their own 
door. The husband, after fumbling in his pocket for the key of the 
street-door, pulled it out, and sought the key-hole ; but no key-hole was 
to be found. ‘ What has become of the key-hole V cried he. ‘ You 
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have drank too much cider, Monsieur Larquet,’ said his wife; ‘ you 
are looking for the key-hole, and we are still before the wall of neigh¬ 
bour Bompart.’ 

‘ That is true,’ replied Monsieur Larquet; ‘ we must go a few paces 
farther.’ They walked on ; but this time they went too far, for as they 
had before recognized the door of their right-hand neighbor, they now 
found themselves in front of that of their neighbor on the left hand. 
Their own door ought to be between these two doors. They return, 
groping along the wall until they come to a door, which to their conster¬ 
nation they again find to be that of their right-hand neighbor ! The 
honest couple become alarmed about the soundness of their wits, and 
begin to suspect that they must certainly both be tipsy. They recom¬ 
mence their inspections from the door of their neighbor on the right, 
and again come to the door of their neighbor on the left. They con¬ 
stantly find these two doors, but not a vestige of their own : their door 
has disappeared — vanished! Who could have taken away their door ? 
Terror seizes them ; they ask each other if they have become demen¬ 
ted ; and dreading the ridicule which would be cast upon honest citizens 
who could not find their own street-door, they grope about for more than 
an hour, feeling, poking, inspecting, measuring; but alas ! there is no 
door; there is nothing but a wall, an unknown wall, an implacable 
wall, a desperate wall! At length, terror completely overpowers them; 
they utter loud cries, and call lustily for assistance. The neighbors 
are attracted by the noise, and after some time, it is ascertained that 
the door of the distracted couple has been carefully bricked up, and 
plastered over; and when all are trying to discover who could have 
played such a pitiful trick upon these honest people, Ganguemet, 
who from an opposite window, in company with some kindred spirits, 
had been enjoying the tribulation and despair of Monsieur and Madame 
Larquet, Ganguemet shouts out his everlasting refrain: ‘ A capital 
joke!’ But, answered the neighbors, these poor folks will take their 
death of cold. 

‘ Bah!’ replies he ; ‘ a capital joke!’ 

The incensed neighbors petitioned the king’s attorney to moderate 
Monsieur Ganguemet’s strong inclination to play his mischievous 
pranks ; and the meigistrate sent our hero to prison for some days, in 
spite of his skilful defence, which consisted in incessantly repeating: 

‘ A capital joke ! — what a capital joke, Mr. Magistrate !’ 

Notwithstanding his excessive vanity, Ganguemet did not, however, 
make boast of all his exploits; and there was one, the authorship of 
which he constantly deni^, possibly in consequence of a threat that 
was held out of cutting off the author’s ears, should he be detected. 
The trick in question was prompted by the contempt in which he was 
held in a certain aristocratic circle ; and the subject was no less a per¬ 
sonage than an ancient dame of high birth, and great pretensions, who 
mingled in the most fashionable society of Rennes. 

Among other customs of the old school, which this lady retained, 
were the following: First, that of never mixing in the society of those 
of plebeian descent, such as Ganguemet: and secondly; that of always 
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being carried in a sedan-chair by porters, when she went abroad. One 
evening she went to a ball, given by the first president of the court of 
assizes, a ball at which Ganguemet was also present. She left about 
midnight, carried as usual in her sedan-chair through a pelting shower 
of rain. At the moment she got under one of those loop-holes in the 
eaves-gutters, through which the rain pours down into the street in long 
dashing cascades, two or three shrill whistles were heard on the right 
and left hand. Immediately four men in masks made their appearance, 
at sight of whom the porters, abandoning their charge, took to their 
heels; but at the moment when the noble dame believed herself on the 
point of being assassinated, a terrible dash of cold water upon her head 
took away her breath, and almost deprived her of consciousness. The 
top of the chair had disappeared as if by magic, and the gutter poured 
its contents directly into the vehicle, the occupant of which in vain at¬ 
tempted to force open the door. She beat and thumped against it with 
fury, mounted the seat, and like an incarnate fiend, invoked the divine 
wrath upon the vile miscreants, who were giving her such a cruel 
shower-bath ; and who only replied to her invectives by profound bows, 
and the most humble salutations. The worst part of this wicked trick 
was, that the lady wore hair-powder, and the mystifiers carried um¬ 
brellas. 

My acquaintance with Ganguemet continued about ten years. In 
the low and vulgar circles of society which he was fond of frequent¬ 
ing, he was held up as the most jovial, the best-natured, and the most 
amusing fellow in the world ; although there were some, whose sense 
of propriety and moral feelings were not entirely destroyed, who held 
him in merited contempt. For my own part, I always had a dread of 
the man. That odious smile, forever hanging on those large red lips, 
singularly annoyed me ; that imperturbable gayety, exhibited on all oc¬ 
casions of life, troubled me like the constant presence of a hideous 
phantom; that phrase, which he appended like a moral to every thing 
he did, that detested phrase, ‘ A capital joke,’ sounded in my ears as 
doleful and sombre as the Trappists’ motto, ‘ Brother, we must die P 

There was a fatality about the man; and it was destined that a life 
should be sacrificed to his mad propensity for mischief. A day came, 
on which his famous words, ‘ A capital joke!’ was to be pronounced 
over a tomb. 

On the eve of my departure from Rennes, some friends invited me to 
join a hunting-party, of which I learned that Ganguemet was to make 
one. This name took from me in advance half the pleasure I had an¬ 
ticipated. I however repaired early in the morning to the house of one 

of our friends, Ernest de B-. On my arrival I found Ganguemet 

there with some others of the party. Ernest had just finished a letter, 
which he sealed, directed, and placed upon the chimney-piece. Gan¬ 
guemet, in his usual inquisitive and impertinent manner, took it up, and 
read the direction. ‘ Ah ha !’ said he ; ‘so you correspond with your 
pretty cousin, do you V 

‘ Yes,’ said Ernest, with an air of indifference; ‘ I have informed 
her that we intend visiting her chateau this evening, at about seven 
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o’clock, to take dinner there. There are fifteen of us I think, and we 
shall run some risk of having but poor fare, if she does not get timely 
notice.’ 

Ernest rang for a servant, and gave him the letter, without any of us 
noticing that Ganguernet disappeared fora moment with him. We set 
off on our expedition. While engaged in the chase, it so happened that 
Ganguernet and myself took one side of the plain on which we were 
hunting, while the rest of the party pursued their sport on the other. 

‘ We shall have some fun this evening,’ said he to me. 

‘ How so V replied I. 

‘ Would you believe it ? I have given a louis to the servant that he 
should not carry the letter to its address.’ 

‘ And have you taken it V 

‘ No, pardieu! I told him we were going to have a little joke this 
evening, and that he must carry the letter to the lady’s husband. He 
is sitting this moment as president of the court of assizes, and when he 
finds that he is going to have fifteen stout fellows, with keen appetites, 
at his house this evening, he will be in a devil of a rage. He is as 
miserly as Harpagon ; and the idea of our laying his kitchen and wine- 
cellar under contribution will put him in such a humor, that he will 
have no scruple in condemning a dozen innocent men, so that he may 
reach his country-house in time to prevent the pillage.’ 

‘ If this is the c€ise,’ said I to Ganguernet, ‘ it seems to me to be a 
very malicious jest.’ 

‘ Bah ! a capital joke! And the best of it will be when we all arrive 
at the chateau. The others, ravenous with hunger and thirst, will ex¬ 
pect to find there an excellent supper. But there will be nothing—ab¬ 
solutely nothing!’ 

‘ And do you think. Sir,’ replied I, ‘ that this will be any pleasanter 
to me than to the rest of the party 1 And you yourself, will you not be 
one of the principal dupes of your frolic V 

‘ Let me alone for that! Look you here ; I’ve got a cold fowl and 
a bottle of Bordeaux in my game-bag, and you shall have half.’ 

‘ I thank you,’ said I, ‘ but I had rather find Ernest, and notify him of 
your trick.’ 

‘ Ah! good heavens! my dear Sir,’ said Ganguernet, ‘ you cannot 
take a joke.’ 

I left him, and apprising our friends of the affair, inquired where I 
could find Ernest. I was told that he had gone in the direction of the 
chateau of his cousin, toward which I proceeded, intending to give 

Madame de L-notice of the trick of Ganguernet. At a turn of the 

road I perceived Ernest at a distance, going toward the chateau. I in¬ 
creased my speed in order to overtake him, and made so much haste 
that I arrived almost at the same moment with him, so that he had just 
passed the gate as I reached it. As I was about entering, the gale was 
violently pulled to, and immediately I heard the report of a pistol, and 
then a voice cried out: ‘ Villain! since I have missed you, defend 
yourself!’ 

I hastily sprang to a grating in the wall, about the height of my head, 
which opened into the court-yard, and there witnessed a frightful spec- 
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tacle. The husband, sword in liand, was attacking Ernest with des¬ 
perate fury. ‘ Ah! you love her and she loves you !’ cried he, in a 
voice hoarse with passion ; ‘ you love her, do you ? and she loves you ! 
Your turn first, and then hers!’ 

The letter from Ernest to his cousin, conveyed by the malicious inter¬ 
ference of Ganguemet to her husband, had apprised him of a secret 
which had remained hidden for more than four years; and before re¬ 
dressing the wrongs of society as a magistrate, the president of the 
court had hastened to avenge his own as a husband. 

In vain I cried, in vain I called by name the two cousins. Monsieur de 

L-with blind fury drove Ernest from one comer of the court to 

another. Suddenly a window opened, and Madame de L-, pale, 

with dishevelled hair, and terror painted on her countenance, appeared. 

‘ Leonie !’ cried Ernest, ‘ withdraw !’ 

‘No! let her remain!’ exclaimed Monsieur de L-, ‘she is a 

prisoner; you need not fear that she will come to separate us.’ And 
he again rushed upon his cousin with such fury that the fire flew from 
their swords. 

‘ It is I—it is J who deserve death !’ cried Madame de L-; ‘ kill 

me r 

I added my cries to theirs. I shouted, I shook the grating. I tried 
to scale the wall, when suddenly, urged on by despair, bewildered, dis¬ 
tracted, Madame de L- threw herself from the window and fell 

between her lover and her husband. The latter, completely beside 
himself with passion, directed his sword toward her. But Ernest turned 
it aside, and in his turn casting off all restraint, exclaimed with vehe¬ 
mence: ‘Madman! would you kill her? Well, then—defend your¬ 
self!’ And immediately he commenced a violent assault upon his anta¬ 
gonist. 

I could do nothing to separate them; neither could Madame de 

L-. The unfortunate woman had broken a limb in the fall, and 

lay groaning upon the pavement. It was a dreadful combat. Nothing 
can express the violent terror which seized me. Already the blood of 
the two cousins began to flow, which only served to increase their rage. 
I had succeeded with some difficulty in climbing to the top of the wall, 
and was about to leap into the court, when I perceived some of our 
friends approaching. Ganguemet was at their head; he drew near, 
calling to me: 

‘ Halloo! what’s this ? Why, you bawl like a man getting flayed ; 
we heard you a quarter of a league off*. What the devil is the matter V 

At the sight of this detested wretch, I rushed upon him, seized him 
by the throat, and forcing him violently against the grating, I cried to 
him in my turn: ‘ Look there, miserable jester !—‘ a capital joke!’ is 
it not ?—a ‘ capital joke !’ ’ 

Monsieur de L-, pierced through the heart by a plunge of his 

antagonist’s sword, was lying by the side of his wife. 

Ernest has left France to die in a foreign land. Madame de L- 

committed suicide the day after this horrible duel. 

‘A CAPITAI^ JOKE!* 
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Come forth, Old Hat! I *11 pluck thee from the ditch, 
Where thou hadst well niah found a ^ve, ‘ unwept, 
Unhoiior’d and unsung.* I ’ll rescue tliee 
A moment longer from oblivion, 

Albeit thou art old, bereaved of rim, 

And like a prince dethroned, no more canst boast 
A crown! 

Would thou couldst talk ! 1 ’d e’en consent 
That thou shouldst steal my prating grandame’s tongue, 
And so procure her silence and tliy liistory. 

Time-worn, adust, degraded as thou art. 

Thine ancient quality doth still appear; 

And tliis fine web, malgr^ thy present mien, 

(A batter’d cylinder of dingy brown,) 

Proclaims that once, some dozen years ago. 

Thou wert a good and fosliionable hat. 

Perchance thou first wert perch’d right jauntily 
A-top some dandy’s poll; a most convenient block 
To keep thee in good shape, and serve beside 
One purjKJse more — to advertise thy brelliren. 

Mayhap a lawyer, in thy pristine years 
And liis, witli thy possession much enhanced 
His meagre sum of personal estate; 

And, in plirase professional,call’d thee ‘chattel’— 

A vile distinction for a beaver hat! 

A lawyer’s hat I — alack! what teeming store-house oft 
Of mischiefs dire; ill-boding parchment; ‘writs,* 

With hieroglyphics mystical inscribed ; 

Invention curious of graceless men. 

And in sad mock’ry named ‘ the grace of God !* 

What mighty ‘ suits at law,* begot and bom 
Within thy strait enclosure, yet surv ive 
Thy tenth successor! And what mighty ‘ suits 
In chancery,’ (so named from Chance, who sits 
Alternate there and in the leeal courts,) 

Still flourish, endless as the heap of words 
Which mark the spot where Justice lies entomb’d! 

Perhaps at first thou wert allow*d to crown 
The ‘ nonorable’ head of some grave senator; 

Or judge astute; or member of ‘ the other 
Housepregnant perforce with weighty matters; 

‘ Petitions* humbly praying to abolish 
Slavery and ‘ hard times.’ ‘ Bills’ to promote 
The better culture of morality 
And moms multicaulis! Mayhap a brief 
And formal letter to a brother member. 

In courteous phrase requesting leave to shoot him. 

‘ Notes,’ ‘ Resolutions,* ‘ Speeches* of vast length, 

And juk adapted to produce what thou 
Hast wanted many a year—a decent ruip. 

Perchance an editor, by some mysterious accident 
Made passing rich with five-and-forty shillings. 
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First bore thee off in triumph; ’ds pity then 
Thou const not speak; else should we hear 
Of much before unpublished; of countless ‘ bills* 
Unpaid; of libels prudently suppress’d; 

Of * Stanzas* much, of * lines* innumerable; 

And love-sick * Son^’ to goddesses mundane, 

All wickedly committed to the Persian’s god! 

Thou mayst have crown’d a parson, and couldst tell. 
If thou h^st power of verlml utterance. 

Of ‘ the divinity that stirred within thee* 

In shape of sermons; faithful or smooth-tongued. 

As he who wrote them chanced to covet most 
The smile of God or man. A lover’s hat 
Thou surely wert, (since dl men love. 

Who have a head,) and oft no doubt hast given 
To scented billet-doux and amorous rhymes 
Thy friendly guardianship; secure from aught 
Save lifting wmds and porter’s curious eye. 

At second-hand ’tie ten to one thou wert 
A Jew’s possession, got in honest barter; 

Next, John the ostler’s; last of all, past doubt 
Avagr^t’s hat; the ^uitable purcnase 
Of an ill-sung song. 1^1 quite worn out 
With rain, and wmd, and sleet, and other * ills 
Thy race is heir to,* the beggar cast thee 
From his plebeian pate—aim here thou liest 
St. AU/on't, Vermont. 


THE COUNTRY. 

There is something very pleasant in the country, particularly about 
Thanksgiving-time, when families gather together from north, south, 
east and west, around the huge roast turkey, and many pairs of jaws 
masticate vigorously in gratitude for blessings received. At this season 
of the year the bird which was fortunate enough to excite the enthusi¬ 
asm of Brillat-Savarin, and to be the theme of many chapters in his 
immortal ‘ Physiologie,’ is the emblem of our republic. A bald eagle 
indeed ! Who ever heard of a roast eagle ? But a turkey : 

*The state of a fat turkey, the decorum 
He marches in with, all the train and circumstance! 

*T is such a matter, such a glorious matter ! 

And then his sauce with oranges and onions; 

And he displayed in all parts! for such a dish now. 

And at my need, 1 would betray my father.* 

What native American does not respond Amen ! from the depths of 
his stomach to these appetizing verses of Beamount and Fletcher ? But 
higher far rises the gastronomic phrenzy of the Travelled, who have 
known the bird, grand in his stuffing of chestnuts, sublime when swell¬ 
ing with the bliss-bringing truffle ! 

And the country is at all seasons a pleasant idea, if properly consid¬ 
ered ; but beware of the man of one idea, if that one be Country, as you 
would of the homo umus libri. If you cannot distinguish timothy from 
clover, and beets from carrots; if, agriculturally speaking, you do n’t 
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‘ know beanshe will annihilate you with his rural wisdom. For his 
whole existence is in the soil. He worships things under the earth. 
Dust he is, and to dust he shall return; (the sooner the better !) He 
prattles of potatoes, talks of turnips, harangues about horse-radish, knows 
no composition except compost. Speak to him of manners, and he will 
answer of manures. Like the Egyptians, he worships a bull; and has 
all the fondness of Pythagoras for beans. His only literature is Lie¬ 
big’s Animal Chemistry; his lighter reading, the Cultivator and the 
New-England Farmer. 

Such an one was whilom a citizen with protruding abdomen and white 
cravat, who having realized a something in business, exchanges the 
counter for the country; buys his acre or two, erects his manor- 
house, with a grass-plat in front and a tree or two behind; and with a 
little straw hat on his head, a linen coat on his back, and a hoe in his 
hand, saunters around his limited possessions, as leisurely and as fre¬ 
quently as an old horse in a mill, perfectly content with his place, his 
plans, and himself. 

Call not upon him unless with double-soled boots and strapless trow- 
sers; and choose a cool day for the visit, if it must be made ; for not 
over ‘ hill and dale,* but over rock and gully you must march; through 
ploughed land and through weeds, through bowers of grape-vines and 
bosquets of Lima beans; scratched by the thorns of the gooseberry 
and brushed by the long dew-covered leaves of the Indian com. Number¬ 
less shrubs from a foot to eighteen inches in height he will point out to 
you, and name them with long names : ‘ This is the Prota Goras,’ ‘ and 
that the Demo Creitusshrubs which, if you had encountered them 
when alone, you might have eradicated as weeds, in a moment of gene¬ 
rous activity. And when muddy, breathless and dripping, you reach 
the highest point of his possessions, he will wave his hand majestically 
over some twenty feet of grass, and pointing to three trees and a white 
fence in the distance, talk of scenery! 

Nevertheless, convinced as we are that the taste for country-places 
is on the increase, we think it advisable to suggest a few hints for the 
instruction of the aspirants after rural felicity. Saratoga and the like 
are no longer indispensable places of resort, but it is indispensable to be 
out of town for three months of the year, if you would not be out of 
fashion during the remaining nine. Select then a bare and stony spot, 
for as your object is employment, the more improvements you can make 
the better you will be pleased, as you take it for granted of course that 
improvements cost almost nothing. On the highest part of this ground 
you will build your house: an airy situation is invaluable in warm 
weather; and then a view is so desirable. In the choice of a style of 
architecture some difficulty arises. You may either have a clap-board 
Parthenon, with Corinthian columns in front and Doric columns in the 
rear, painted white, to flash back the rays of the sun, or which is per¬ 
haps more fashionable, a Gothic cottage, with steep roof, rustic pillars, 
fantastic barge-boards, and numerous pinnacles painted brown, with oak- 
stained doors. This style looks well in the situation we have described; 
the absence of trees bringing out more fully the beauties of the archi¬ 
tecture. It is attended with one or two inconveniences; scarcely how- 
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ever, worth mentioning: Gh)thic windows always leak, and the sloping 
roof makes the second story a little ovenish in temperature, and garreiy 
in smell. Whichever of the two styles you adopt, you must not fail to 
refer your plans to some bustling little architect, who will be sure to 
write articles about himself in one of the weeklies, and will probably 
give a drawing of your house, and call you the ‘ intelligent, gentlemanly, 
and high-minded proprietor.’ After you have removed the stones, 
manured the ground, and planted grass, you will have a lawn ; and after 
you have dug deep holes and set out tall thin consumptive trees, you 
have a wood. Secure the whole with white fences; throw rustic bridges 
over the impassaUe streams; sprinkle red dahlias and tiger-lilies here 
and there; buy a bull-dog to set on any small child who may be reck¬ 
less enough to trespass ; and lo ! you have a country-seat as well as a 
town-house, and can invite your city friends to fill your one spare room 
in regular rotation. 

In the important matter of a name, you must decide for yourself; 
but surely with Walter Scott and Lord Byron and the innumerable 
WhaUd ^ye-calVem dales, Thmgimihob brooks, and So-and-so woods, to 
choose from, you can have no difficulty in fixing upon a suitable one. 

But, says an amateur rustic, I have no fondness for floriculture, hor¬ 
ticulture, or agriculture ; what am I to do ? Buy a horse, and take a 
gallop of some twenty miles or so, and if the horse does not shy you of!^ 
or bolt you off, or kick you off, and you do not fall off, or he does not fall 
under you, you will probably arrive at home safe ; but as you walk from 
the stable to the house, you will quote from George Colman’s parody of 
the Lady of the Lake: 

* Hunter rest, for thou must own 
Leather lost and empty belly,’ etc. 

Have you a fondness for fire-arms ? Then procure a gun and dog, 
and sallyjforth before day-light. Walk five miles through swamp and 
thicket without starting a bird. Sky cloudless; heat intense. Sudden¬ 
ly dog’s tail begins to beat half-seconds ; jp whirrs a bird, who is out of 
sight in a moment; so is the dog, who indulges in an animated chase. 
You shout yourself hoarse; at length succeed in catching dog, and try to 
thresh him with decayed sticks. A little while after, dog comes to a 
point again. This time he stands beautifully. You walk slowly up, 
trembling with excitement, both barrels cocked. Why don’t the bird 
get up ? You glance inquiringly around, and at length discern a 
wood-turtle fast asleep near the stump of a tree. Then, if an irascible 
man, you curse. So passes the day. Now and then a bird springs; off 
fly both of your barrels, aimed at vacancy, and hurling showers of 
No. 8 into space; and you arrive at home late in the afternoon, sore¬ 
footed from much travel and stiffness of boots, and alas! without a fea¬ 
ther except a small quail which your dog caught in his mouth. 

No more shooting 1 Try fishing then. Sit all day on a rock watch¬ 
ing your float, or cork, or dohber, as the Dutch boys call it, dance mer¬ 
rily over the waves, occasionally disappearing under the surface, when 
the hook catches a weed. Does not even this suit you ? Then, dear 
friend, buy a boat of from four to six tons burthen, properly rigged and 
ballasted; also buy a red shirt, a small low-crowned straw hat, some 
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tar to smear over your hands, and learn the first stanza of ‘ The sea ? the 
sea!’ to make every thing seem more nautical and ship-shape. Hoist 
jib and mainsail, and venture out. After you have drifted a mile or 
two, it will f^l a dead calm, and the boat (Gazelle ? Wave ? Gull ?) 
will float two or three hours, the sun flashing back from the glassy sur¬ 
face of the water, burning your face to the color of bricks, and almost 
frying the eyes out of your head. Then is the time to sing ‘ The sea ! the 
sea!’ and to take some Monongahela to still the qualmishness you begin to 
experience. At length the wind rises, and your boat, after many yaw- 
ingSj dashes away before it. Suddenly, without any voluntary or visible 
agency on your part, the main-boom sweeps from one side to the other, 
carrying your hat overboard in its passage, and dipping the gunwale deep 
under water. Agitated by this significant gesture, you steer straight 
for the wharf. In attempting to round-to, the bowsprit comes in contact 
with the piles and renounces its allegiance to the bow. The boat drifts 
away from the landing, and finally deposits you high and dry on the 
beach. 

What! Disgusted with this, too ? Then take our advice, and like 
a reasonable man, stay in town. 


§ 

TO AN EVENING CLOUD. 


or ▲ TOOKa LAUY. 


Thou b<?autiful cloud, a glorious hue is thine! 

I cannot think, as thy bright dyes appear 
To ray enraptured gaze, that thou wert bom 
Of Evening’s exhalations: raore sublime. 

Light-giver! is thy birth-place, than of earth. 

Wert thou not formed to herald in the day, 

And clothe a world in thy unborrowed light! 

Or art thou but a liarbinger of rains 
To budding May ? —or in thy subtle screen 
Nursest the lightnings that affright the world ? 

Or wert thou wm of th’ thin aerial mist 

That shades the sea, or slu*ouds the mountain’s brow ? 

Wliate’er thou art, I gaze on thee with joy. 

Spread thy wings o’er the empyrean, and away 
Fleetly athwart the untravelled wilds of space, 

To where the Sun-light sheds liis earliest beams, 

And blaze the stars, that vision vainly scans 
In distant regions of the universe ! 

Tell me, Air-w’anderer! in what burning zone 
Thou wilt appear, when from the azure vault 
Of our high heaven thy majesty shall fade; 

Tell me, winged Vapor! where hath been thy home 
Through the unchangeable serene of noon ! 

Whate’er thy garniture, where’er thy course, 

Would I could follow thee in thy far flight. 

When the south wind of eve is low and soft, 

And ray thought rises to the mighty source 
Of all sublimity! O fleeting cloud, 

Would I were with thee in the solemn night! b. 
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UiSTonr OF the Conquest of Mexico, with a Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civiliza¬ 
tion, and the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortes. By Wii.i. tam H. Prescott. In three 
volume?. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

We have awaited the appearance of these very elegant volumes with deep and anxious 
interest The ability, industry and taste which the author displayed in his ‘ History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella,* which won for him a noble reputation in the most cultivated states 
of Europe, still more endeared his name to his own countrymen, and led them to look, with 
the highest hope and the most pleasant anticipations, to the future efforts of his elegant and 
&8cinating pen. We have for some time known tliat he was assiduously engaged in col¬ 
lecting materials, and preparing from them a history of the famous Conquest of Mex¬ 
ico; an event which, although of a very splendid and romantic character, was still but 
vaguely known, even in accomplished and well-informed literary circles. The facts rela¬ 
ting to it were nowhere recorded in an authentic and connected form; for it has not been 
until witliin the last fifty years that the attention of historians and general scholars has 
been turned in this direction. The labors of Spanish antiquarians since that time, conducted 
as they have been with great skill and industry, and under the supervision and encourage¬ 
ment of thegovermentitself,have been abundantly rewarded; and avast number of origi¬ 
nal documents have been accumulated in the public and private libraries, wiiich shed floods 
of light upon all historical events connected with the conquests of Spanish armies, or the 
discoveries of Spanish fleets, and have thus placed within the reach of writers at the pre¬ 
sent day materials for lack of wliich even the able histories of Robertson and his contem¬ 
poraries became meagre and unattractive. The liistorians of our era are making the best 
possible use of these copious and invaluable collections. The first result of their efforts was 
Washington IrVing’s magnificent ‘ Life of Columbus,* one of the most polished and 
perfect works of its class in the Engbsh language, and which has done as much for Ameri¬ 
can literature abroad as it has for its eminent author at home. Then follow’ed Prescott’s 
‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,’ pronounced by the best critics on both sides the Atlantic to be 
one of the most interesting and valuable histories ever published: and here we have, in his 
‘ History of the Conquest of Mexico,’ drawnn from the same rich source, a work eminently 
worthy to succeed its brilliant and most ‘ illustrious predecessors.* 

Within the limits which restrain us, we can of course do nothing more tlian intimate very 
vaguely the general cliaracter and scope of this great work; nor are we sure that even this 
is not quite a useless labor, as it must find its way at once into the library of every literary 
gentleman throughout the country, and be read with the greatest avidity by men of every 
class. One of the most valuable portions of the history is the extended view wliich Mr. 
Prescott has presented, at the opening of the work, of tlie character and civilization of the 
ancient inhabitants of Mexico. The Spaniards conquered no tribe of untutored savages, 
roaming, in the wild lawiessness of the aborigines of our section of the western continent, 
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over the sunny plains and smiling fields of Anahuac: they found a people there who, 
centuries before the discovery of the western world by Columbus, possessed the arts of 
civilization, and had reached a point of intellectual and moral culture in many respects sur¬ 
passing that of the most renowned nations of the other world. We are surprised to find the 
high degree of refinement which they had reached. The sciences, especially of mathema¬ 
tics and astronomy, were understood to a degree of nicety scarcely attained by the Romans 
in their palmiest days. Their political organization was of a wonderfully perfect charac¬ 
ter ; and their laws, and especially the organization of the judiciary, the department hy 
which they were to be interpreted and administered, were stamped by a clear insight into 
the nature of moral obligation, and the mutual duties and rights of the members of society, 
which strike us with the utmost astonishment. Their mythology, with the single excep¬ 
tion of the sanction it gives to human sacrifices, indicates a much nearer approach to a 
knowledge of the true God than the popular faith of the Greeks or Romans; and sentiments 
are recorded as having been uttered by a prince of the Tezcucan tribe, guided solely by 
the light of his owm indwelling reason, which w^ere worthy of Plato or of any sage that has 
ever lived, unenlightened by the hopes of revelation on which Christians build their faith. 
The history of such a people, dwelling centuries ago upon our own continent, shrouded as 
it has heretofore been in darkness and vague uncertainty, under the lucid and brilliant pen 
of Mr. Prescott becomes more attractive than any oflspring of the fancy or imaginative 
fiction could possibly be. This preliminary sketch occupies nearly half of the first volume; 
and we have never read any similar eflbrt of the same extent with equal gratification. 

We can of course give no outline of the main portion of the work, the history of the 
train of events by which the whole Mexican empire fell into the hands of the conquering 
Spaniard. It is one of the most romantic narratives which ever bore the seal of truth. Its 
prominent actors are men of eminent genius, who performed exploits worthy the greatest cap¬ 
tains of Europe or Asia; and the history of their lives abounds with interest and instruction. 
Mr. Prescott has a most happy historical style, glow^ing with all the warmth and shining 
with a far more substantial brilliancy than that of Bancroft ; and blending the strict truth 
of accurate narrative with the free flow of a fine imagination, all under the control of an 
exquisite taste, with more success than that of any other American writer, Irving per¬ 
haps alone excepted. The authorities upon which he relies for Ids facts are uniformly 
given in notes, and the fullest information is presented in the same form, on all points which 
concern tlie accuracy and completeness of the work. We read the following passage in our 
author’s preface with profound regret: ‘ For one diing, I may reasonably ask the reader’s in¬ 
dulgence. Owing to the state of my eyes, I have been obliged to use a writing-case made for 
the blind, which does not permit the writer to see Ids own manuscript; nor have I ever cor¬ 
rected, or even read, my own original draft.’ Mr. Prescott may well consider this as an 
ample excuse for any errors of typography; of which, by the way, we have not discovered 
even one. We were already aw'are, ontlie best authority, that Washington Irving had 
prepared to take up the ground so ably occupied by our autlior; a fact to w hich Mr. Pres¬ 
cott alludes in the following graceful terms: 

*It was not till I had become master of my rich collection of materials, that I was acquainted with 
this circumstance; and had he persevered in his design, I should unhesitatingly have abandoned my 
own, if not from courtesy, at least from policy; for though armed with the weapons of Achilles, this 
could give me no hope of success in a competition with Achilles himself. But no sooner was that dis- 
guisbed writer informed of the preparations I had made, than with the gentlemanly spirit which will 
surprise no one who has the pleasure of his acquaintance, he instantly announced to mo his intention'of 
leaving the subject open to me. While 1 do but justice to Mr. Ibvino by this statement, I feel the 
prejudice it does to myself in the unavailing regret 1 am exciting in the bo^m of the reader.’ 

We cannot take leave of this splendid book without making mention of the truly elegant 
style in which it has been issued by its liberal publishers. It yields in no respect to the 
finest issue of the Boston, and we had almost added, of the London press. The three vol¬ 
umes are large octavo, of about five hundred pages each, containing elegant portraits and 
illustrative maps; and yet the whole is sold for six dollars ! 
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The iENKiD of Virgil, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory; n Motrical Clavis 
and an IIj>toricul, (loo^rnphical and Mylliulugical Index. By Charles Anthon, LL. D. New- 
York; Harper and Brothers- 

The cause of sound classical education in America is more deeply indebted to Professor 
Antiion than to any other scholar in the countrj’^; and the debt of gratitude already in¬ 
curred i« aimrwt daily increased by the unwearied elUuls of this distinguished linguist. 
Beside the voluminous and une(pialled Dictionaries wliich he has compiled and published, 
he has in course of prejiaration a series of the most popular Intiii authors, in which his 
principal aim is to adapt them to the use of scholars in our academies and liigher schools. 
Another volume of this series, containing the iEneid, has just been issued. It is usually 
among the earliest Latin works placed in the pupil's hands, and yet there are few wliich 
require a more intimate and extended acquainiaiicc with Roman history, domestic habits, 
mythology, geography, and indeed with ever)- thing relating to the Romans a.sa nation and 
society, in order to a jH'rfect understanding of its character, and a genuine relish of its beau¬ 
ties, than this. We doubt the j)olicy, or propriety indeed, of placing in the hands of tliose 
who are learning the elements of a foreign langmtge, pot^ms of an elaborate and elevated 
character for text-liooks. No one, for the purpoj^^ of learning English, would take up Mil- 
ton's Paradise Ixist before the Vicar of Wakefield or Bcnvan's Pilgrim’s Progress; for aside 
from the fact that he would not thus lie iiitnxluced to the simple dialect of ordinary life, its 
classical and doctrinal allusions, its technical temts, and llie profound knowledge of men, of 
books, and of nature wliich it embraces, w’ould render it almost asi'aled volume to any but 
those who have already become cultivated and accomplished scholars. And although the 
case is materially different in leaniing the ancient languages, since the object is not to speak 
or write thcm,buttol)ecome familiar w ith the great works which are WTitlenin them, it would 
be unwise if not useless to teach a pupil to read Virgil without at the same time providing 
him with the means of thoroughly understanding and appreciating his poetry. For these he 
is usually dependent upon the verbal expositions of liis teacher, who, even if he chance to 
be well qualified for the task, seldom has sufficient time for its propcT discliarge. 

Many attempts have been made to supply this want, and some of them liave lieen attended 
with very fair, though not full, success. Cooper’s edition lias had the most copious notes, 
but tliey are not always accurate, and are often upon pa.ssagcs of comparatively little diffi¬ 
culty. Gould's notes are iK'tter, but they are much more sjiaringly introduced, and do not 
indeed elucidate the really intricate points. Tlie liistoriral and inytliological references in 
both the.^e editions are quite scanty ; and they must both in our judgment speedily give place 
to this of Dr. Anthon. The critical and explanatory notes to this are all tliat could be 
desired. They occupy more than six hundred pages, or (jiute two-thirds of the b<x>k, and 
relate to every jsjint of interest or of doubt in the whole Alneid. They are full, accurate, 
and perfectly satl-faciory. Tlie author tells us in the preface that they comprise the results 
of all the study and research of ra«xleni European scholars, and embrace every thing which 
lias lx*eii brought to light up to the present time. Tliey are very copiously and clearly 
illustrated by neat and jx'rspieuous engravings, which frequently do more than paires of 
description to give a distinct impression to the scholar's mind. Tlie construction of Roman 
ships, the mixle of a naval battle, the style of conducting a siege, the form of chaplets, of 
temples, of household utonsils, of coins, ornaments, and in fine, the exact structure and ap¬ 
pearance of every' thing pertaining to Roman history or Roman life, are thus rendered more 
familiar to the eye than they ever could be to the ear of the studeiiL The metrical clavis 
scans all the difficult lines contained in the book, and the general index clearly and briefly 
elucidates all the references which Uie poem contains to men, incidents, and localities. 
With these recommendations, aided by the typr>graplucal clearness and beauty which the 
publishers liave given to it, this edition of the ^Eneid must be heartily welcomed by scholars 
and students (all rivalry to the contrary) tliroughout the United States. 
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Mexico: as it Was and a« it Is. By Bbantz Maykb, Late Secretary of Legation to Mexico. In 
one volume, octavo, pp. 42 ( 1 . ‘New World* press: J. Winciiesteb. 

We looked through a large portion of this work while all its sheets were not yet through 
the press, and W’ere enabled with some confidence to predict that it would create no small 
sensation in the literary world. Mr. Mayer has a free, unpretending style, which renders 
all that he writes eminently retuldble ; a merit in wliich many far more practised WTiters 
are as signally deficient. The programme furnished in the announcement of the work has 
been well filled up. Many of the ruins and antiquities here described have never before 
been visited or mentioned by any traveller. A detaile<l account is furnished of the present 
social and political condition of Mexico; an elaborate description is given of the antiqui¬ 
ties to be found in the mu-seum of the capital, and of the ancient remains strewn from 
California to Odjaca. A record is presented of the author’s journeys to Tezcoco, and 
through the tierm-etdirnte; and a full account of the agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
resources, mines, coinage, and general statistics of Mexico is given. There is beside a 
complete view of the pa.st and present history of the country, with vivid pictures of the do¬ 
mestic manners and castoms of tlic fieople. The whole is illustrated by numerous drawings 
fn)m the pencil of Mr. Mayer, which have been engraved on wood by Butler, in that 
excellent artist’s Ix’st style. W'e scarcely remember to have met with a work so profusely 
embellished; and the literary and pictorial artist being one and the same person, the reader 
is helped to a far more life-bke view of the scenes and things described and depicted than 
he coidd have obtained under circumstances less favorable to the strict fidelity of pen and 
pencil. Tlie publisher has evinced great liberality in the pictorial department of the volume, 
having expended upward of twelve hundred dollars on the illastrations alone. The volume 
is printed upon a fine and white (though somewhat too thin) paper, with a large clear type. 
The work can scarcely fail to attain, wlmt indeed it well deserves, a wide ditfusion. 


Scenes and Scenery in the Sandwich Islands, and a Trip through Central America: 
b« iup Observatiouj' from my Note-book, during thcyivirs 1837. to 1812. By James J. Jarves, Mem¬ 
ber of the Oriental Society, etc. In oue vol. pp. 311. Boston: Jas. Munboe and Company. 

Those of our readers who may have .seen a previous work of Mr. Jarves, on the history 
of the Sandwich Islands, which was noticed in this Magazine, will perhaps remember the 
following passage in the preface: * It was designed to interweave with the civil and politi¬ 
cal account of the nation, a series of sketches, illustrative of their present life and condition, 
and other interesting ptjints, which woidd have enlivened a bare narrative of facts; also to 
have pictured the wondroits natural phenomena of that prolific portion of the Pacific, the 
great volcanic eruption of IRIO ; and a full account of the mightiest of craters, the gigantic 
Lua Pete, of Kilanea, in Hawaii. But it w’ould hax*e swelled the volume to an unwieldy 
size. At an early period will be presented an additional volume, which, without being con¬ 
nected with the present, will give in detail all that is necessary to form a correct view of 
the Hawaiian Islands, their condition, prospects, the every-day concerns of the people, and 
missionary^ life as it now exists ; the two to form a succinct whole, illastraUng each other.* 
n»e volume before us has been written in fulfilment of the foregoing pledge. Li it the wri¬ 
ter has attempted to delineate that which came within liis immediate obserNation, during 
a residence of four years on the Group. As a description of the familiar life of a people, 
in a novel and interesting position, one which may with propriety be termed a state of tran¬ 
sition from barbarism to civilization, it will attract the attention, and interest the sympathies 
of readers of all classes. A peution of the sketches have been previou-sly published in jour¬ 
nals, and had some circulation both at home and abroad. The volume is executed by the 
eminent Boston printer, Dickinson, and is illustrated with fine maps and plates. 
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The New Year. —We are standing once more together, reader, at that fairy vestibule 
which opens rich with hope and bright to expectation upon another twelve-month; a com¬ 
ing lapse of time that like a swell of the ocean tossing with its fellows, heaves onward to 
the land of Death and Silence. At such a time, although it seem not meet, it may be, to 
indulge in sad thoughts and pensive recollections, who can refrain from giving a backward 
glance to years that have passed like a weaver’s shuttle, and woven our ‘ checkered web of 
life V Shall we not for one moment remember too, even at this joyous season, the loved 
and lost who have gone before us, to solve the great mystery of life, and the momentous 
secrets of death and the grave ? Shall we not remember tliat we too are passing away; and 
in thoughtful mood, pause to £isk with the poet: 


* Another year ! another year ! 

Oh ! who shall pee another year? 
Shalt thou, old man, of hoary head, 
Of eye-»ifflit dim, and feeble tread? 
Expect it not! Time, pain, and prief 
Have made thee like an autumn leaf; 
Ready, by blast or self-decay. 

From its slight hold to drop away; 
And some sad morn may gild thy bier, 
Long, long before another year! 


* Another year ! another year I 
Oh! who shall see another year ? 

Shall you, ye young? or you, ye fair ? 

Ah! the pre.sumptuous thought forbear ! 
Beside this church-yard’s peaceful hounds. 
Pause ye, and ponder o’er the mounds: 
Here beauty sleeps; that verdant length 
Of grave contains what once was strength; 
The child, the boy, the man are here — 

Ye may not see another ycarP 


While however we give to emotions like these their appropriate vent, we are not called 
upon to forget that there is much that is inspiring and deliglitful in the commencement of 
the year. Tlie time-honored custom of our metropolis has made it a point of peculiar ra¬ 
diance ; a halcyon period, when heart’s-ease would seem to be the general feeling, and 
smiles the social insignia. Then the visit is exchanged between friends whom perhaps 
the departed year had somewhat alienated; old associations are revived, and cordialities 
that had well nigh been forgotten are strengtiiened and renewed. As the lip is wetted with 
friendly wine, the bosom expands in the generous warmth of honest enjoyment; the cold 
formalities of factitious station give place to undisguised welcome and open-handed cheer. 
The rich and the poor meet together, and the spirit of pleasure is with all. As the parties 
go their rounds, and familiar forms and faces appear to greeting eyes, the necessity of friend¬ 
ship and the desolation of its absence come home to the mind. It is felt that comfort 
is lost when allied to selfishness, and tliat it is good to be respected or beloved. And as 
those meet between w horn the year has passed in sullen estrangement; upon whose anger 
many an evening sun has descended; a relenting spirit obeys the mingled voices of Memory 
and Friendship: the kind resolve is made and followed; so that instead of the thorn to goad 
and wound, there springs up in the pathway of the Reconciled the olive or the m>Ttle. How 
sweet is the sight of human goodness, struggling to surmount the petty passions wliich dis¬ 
color its beauty, and bending to the benign suggestions of that pure and gentle principle. 
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jxace with man! Doubtless tliere are many severe strivings with natural pride, before 
these ends can be reached; but the new year awakens such throngs of concilatory senti¬ 
ments, that it is impossible to resist them. The call is made; the oversight or neglect ex¬ 
plained ; the breach is closed; and friendship is paramount! Months of reverses and cares 
and disappointments are lost in that initial day, whose span is golden from sun to sun; a 
lapse to be remembered with quiet satisfaction in trials to come. Indeed, a mcxnent’s re¬ 
flection will assure any contemplative mind that resentment is the most pitiful passion that 
ran agitate the human breast. True, there is such a thing as ^ spirit^ but how often is it ill- 
directed ! How often magnified by little causes into an importance wholly incommensu¬ 
rate with the object desired! It is the province of new-year visits to crush these poisonous 
weeds of our path, to quench their noxious tendrils, and to substitute in their stead the balm 
of friendship and good-will. For such an object the morning of the year is most auspicious. 
The grand festival of our Saviour’s nativity ha.s but lately ended, and a preservation of the 
era of good feeling is enjoined both by Precept and Hope. Who can resist such appeals 
to that kindness which increases the happiness of its possessor ? With these reiterated 
words of counsel and of affection, let us take’iwesent leave of our readers, by wishing them 
in hackneyed phrase, but with unhackneyed spirit, a Happy New-Year! 


The Rights of Women. — We wish it were possible to transfer to this printed page 
the beautiful chirography of the annexed communication, which proceeds from the pen of 
a lady who, i\1th a few others of her gentle sex, sat out the reading of the lecture upon the 
* Rights of Wo/nen,’ by Mr. John Neal, at the Broadway Tabernacle last winter, and 
which was so heartily laughed at by the press and the town for a day or two after. It is 
gratifying to remark that wovien themselves have been the prominent satirists of the cha¬ 
racteristic absurdities put forth on the occasion alluded to. But to our fair correspondent: 
‘ Appear, bright Spirits of the ancient Nine! (for you were women, and can well appreci¬ 
ate my appeal) arrayed in all the panoply of your charms! Thou, Minerva ! aid me witli 
thy wisdom ! Ye, most lovely Graces ! attend me with the power of honey-like persuasive¬ 
ness! And thou, John Neal! arrayed in the drapery of the softer sex, gracefully to 
maintain the lofty eminence whereon thou standest, assist me with the glorious power of 
thy overwhelming eloquence, while I aj«ert the high prerogative of Woman ! Yet when I 
dwell on the brilliant efforts accomplished by thy mighty genius in our behalf, the pen falls 
powerless from my despairing hand, and I can merely point to thee as the potent champion 
of our down-trodden rights ! Instead of dwelling in dull obscurity, victims to the caprice of 
men; mending their thread-bare clothing and scolding servants — base, unwomanly pur¬ 
suits ! — instead of listening in silence to the storms of political debate; instead of remain¬ 
ing within the shadow of our own roofe, and gathering around the domestic hearth the 
thornless roses of existence ; rendering home a haven of rest to the weary and care-worn; 
instead of slumbering idly, in the security of our mansions, when the torrent of war 
rolls over the land ; instead of girding then our brothers for the stormy fight, bidding them 
GoD-speed; instead of ignobly bending before the tyrannical power of Man, thou, O! astute 
Neal ! wouldst have us pluck the laurel-wreath from our kinsman’s brow, and bind it on 
our own. Thou wouldst have us rise in all the dignity of oflfended ‘ equality,’ and boldly 
assert the holy right of ‘/rcc suffrage to all P Why, forsooth, should ux rather be confined to 
the narrow circle of home than our friends of the other sex ? Are we not as capable of 
sounding the loud alarm of war, of mingling in the strife and tumult of the battle-hour, as 
the ladies of antique Amazonia, or the warrior-wen of our own day ? Have we not intel¬ 
lect enough to cope with the Websters, the Clays, and the Wrights, in the halls of Con¬ 
gress ? Is not our dignity sufficient to maintain, with honor to our country and ourselves, 
the various offices of the government ? Why may not our superior talents elevate us to 
the lofty station of the presidential chair!—to become Ambassadresses, Generalesses, 
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Stateswomen ? Surely our intellect is as lolly, as noble, and as clear as that in which proud 
man exults. Arise then, Women of America! Study immediately the tactics of military 
dwcipline; proceed to the green savannahs of Florida; wrest their authority from tliose 
who now possess it, and deck your own brows of loveliness with the wreaths of conquest 
and of glory. March to the halls of legislation; demand from statesmen there assem¬ 
bled the concession of ‘ woman’s rights,’ and desert them not till that ‘ vantage ground* 
is well secured. Then, ladies, will you be enabled to cast aside with disdain the bonds 
of domestic confinement, which insure merely your peace and happhiess; to mingle your 
shrill cries with the tumult of contending armies, confounding confusion itself with your 
loud clamors! You may then unite your voices with the shouts of opposing factions at the 
momentous periods of election, huzzaing for your candidates, and gathering all your influ¬ 
ence to win success for them. So shall you nobly fulfil the liigh destiny allotted you, in¬ 
stead of longer enduring the degrading cares attendant on the happiness of your fathers* 
and your husbands’ homes. So sliall you take by storm the hearts of men as well as the 
citadels of your enemies ; forcing them to Euimire those female ‘ braves’ who so kindly re¬ 
lieve them of the weighty burden of their cares.* Capital! This mock-heroic is just the 
vein for a theme so ridiculous as the insane crudities here touched upon. By the by; a pri¬ 
vate note advises us that ‘ there have been recent symptoms of chuckling exliibited by tlie 
‘ champion of women,* on the supposition, real or assumed, that the attention of the legisla¬ 
tures of several States had been diverted toward ‘ woman’s rights’ in the matter of per¬ 
sonal property between man and wife, by reason of the lecture aforesaid!’ It is unneces¬ 
sary perhaps to add, in justice to tlie public sense, that the action of three or four States 
upon this subject liad a far diflerent origin, as tlieir legislative records will abundantly 
show. 


Ole Bull. —We confess ourselves among the uninitiated in the mysteries of music. 
We are quite aware that it is not a little dangerous for one who would not lose caste in so¬ 
ciety to assert that he does not gready admire that ill-assorted compound of ‘ strains ^ which 
is usually designated by the hackneyed phrases of ‘ brilliant execution’ and ‘ difficult pas¬ 
sages;’ pa.ssages wliich Dr. Johnson wished were ‘not only difficult hut impossible we 
cannot force an admiration nor aflect an enthusiasm which we do not feel. Indeed, we 
have always had great sympathy for the amateur of fashion who aspired to great refinement 
of taste, to exliibit wliich, in one branch of art, he gave on one occasion an entertainment 
of instrumental music. W^hile the musicians were all at work, he seemed delighted with 
the performance; but when one instrument chanced to be engaged upon a solo, he inquired, 
in a towering passion, why the others were remaining idle ? ‘ It is a pizzicato for one instru¬ 
ment,’ replied the operator. ‘ I can’t help that,’ replied the virtuoso; ‘ let the trumpets 
pizzicato along with you; they ’re paid to do it!’ Now in regard to musical knowledge and 
taste, tliis hopeful amateur has many a counterpart in tliis day and generation, and in tliis 
same city of Gotham. In the case of Ole Bull, how'ever, there has been no call for 
affected admiration. He has compelled not only admiration but enthusiasm ; not indeed by 
mere artistical ‘ execution,’ although in this he is acknowledged to be preeminent, but by 
the creations of gemus, wliich ‘ take the full heart captive.* Let the distant reader imagine 
an audience of three thousand persons awaiting in breathless expectance the entrance 
upon the Park-stage of this great Master. The curtain rises, and after the lapse of a mo¬ 
ment, a tall manly person, with a frank, ingenuous expression of countenance, emerges 
with an embarrassed salutation from the wing, and with another somewhat less constrained, 
stands in front of the orchestra, the focus of every eye and glass in that brilliant a-ssemblage. 
Pausing for a brief space, as if to collect liimself, he raises his bow, and with a slight 
motion, beckons to each member of the orchestra in turn, who ‘ start into sound’ at his bid¬ 
ding as if touched by the wand of Ithuriel. When the tide of harmony lias reached its 
flood, and is gradually ebbing back to fitinter sounds, the Master raises liis instrument to 
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his shoulder and lays his ear upon it, as if listening for his key-note amidst the tones that 
are serpentining through his brain. When to the audience ‘ nothing Uves ’twixt these and 
silence,’ a strain which has at first a dying fall imperceptibly swells on the ear. It is 
instrument, beyond all peradventure; and from that moment you are ‘ all ear.* While you 
are wondering why you never knew before that there was such a volume of sound in a 
violin, a passage of infinite pathos arrests your hearty and you find your eyes moistening 
under its influence. It subsides into tremulous tones that retreat farther and farther from 
the ear, until they seem to come from a mile’s distance; anon, they begin to approach again, 
and swelling gradually upon the ‘ aching sense,’ almost overpower you with their fulness of 
melody. This transcendent efibrt of genius reminded us of the phantasmagora, or ‘ magic 
lantern ;* for what the lessening and enlarging figures of that instrument are to the eye, Ole 
Bull’s magic sounds are to the ear. We had intended to allude in detail to several of the 
performances of this great Master; but we lack the requisite space. We can only instance 
the ‘ Norwegian Rondo,’ the ‘ Themes from Bellini,’ and the ‘ Carnival at Venice,’ as 
eminently justifying the fervent enthusiasm which they excited. It was no unnatural 
combination of splendid sinuosities, of small notes split into hexagonals, and attenuated into 
tremors that were ‘ no great shakes^ after all, which entranced the audience; it was full, 
rich tones; it was melody, harmony, that won their loud and almost irrepressible applause. 
We have not yet had the pleasure to hear Vieux-Temps, the distinguished violinist recently 
arrived among us. His numerous friends and countrymen in the metropolis rank liim even 
above Ole Bull. We are inclined, however, to trust the comparison made by an emi¬ 
nent brother-artist, who assisted at his first concert: ‘ Vieux-Temps,’ said he, ‘is a very 
accomphshed artist ; but Ole Bull is a magnificent genius.^ We shall have something to 
say of Vieux-Temps, ARTOT,and Sig. Cassela, in a subsequent number of the Knicker 
ROCKER, should time and occasion serve. 


A Second ‘ Ralph Ringwood.* —We have a western correspondent, a ‘man of mark’ 
in his region, and far from unknown elsewhere, who has seen a good deal of the w orld, and 
whose entertaining epistles always remind us of the graphic ‘ Experiences of Ralph Ring- 
woody as recorded in these pages by Washington Irving. Here is a fragment of youthful 
reminiscence, fresh from his mint, * which it is hoped may please;’ and if it does, we will 
use our * selectest influence’ to induce him to WTite out for us a series of papers containing 
his complete autobiography, which we have good reason to believe would overflow with 
romance and strange vicissitude: ‘ I was raised,’ he writes, ‘ as we western folks term it, 
in a small village some fifteen miles from Boston, and when about sixteen years of age I paid 
a visit to the metropolis for the first time in my life. Wben I first arrived there I spent some 
hours in trying to hunt up an old play-mate who had been bound apprentice to a Boston 
mechanic some two years previous. I could hear nothing of him, however, and so gave 
up the search. But one day, while sauntering dowm the main-street, and wondering at all 
I saw, I suddenly encountered a strange sight. It was a sheep, dead and dressed, but moving 
along the side-walk in an upright position, and apparently without help! Puzzled at tliis 
phenomenon, I turned round as it passed me, in order to observe it more closely; when to 
my astonishment I discovered a boy behind it, who with the sheep on his back was shuffling 
along the walk, stem-foremost. I was still more astonished when I recognized in this lad 
my old and long-sought playmate. ‘ Dick, my boy!’ said I, gnisping his hand warmly. 
Dick seemed a htde embarrassed at first; but after a moment’s hesitation, he threw down 
his load spitefully, and seizing my hand returned my grasp as cordially as it had been given. 
‘ For Gk)D’s sake, Dick,’ inquired I, ‘ how long is it since you commenced walking back¬ 
ward V ‘ Not a great while,’ replied he, with a grin. ‘ To tell you the truth, Frank, I saw 
you looking in the jeweller’s window there, and knew you at once; and as I did n’t care to 
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be seen by an old comrade with a sheep on my back, 1 was in hopes to escape your observa¬ 
tion by walking in the manner in which you saw me.’ ‘ And that was the very thing which 
led me to discover you,’ I replied; ‘ you might have passed me in the ordinary way, nine¬ 
teen times in every twenty, without being recognized.’ ‘ Well, it’s all one now, since you 
have found me out,’ said Dick. ‘ But what, after all, are you going to do with that measly- 
looking animal V I inquired. ‘ Eat it,* replied he, with a comical twist of the nose; ‘ I have 
to lug one home every day; we apprentices live on them altogether. I’m a sheep myself, 
almost; h-a-a-h .'* and here he imitated the cry of that animal so naturally, that I had no 
doubt ^of the truth of his statement. After a few moments’ conversation, chiefly about 
home, the clock struck ten, when Dick suddenly resumed lus load, and after giving me tlie 
directions to the ‘ old man’s’ house, and exacting a promise to call and see him in the even-' 
ing, he started for home. At the appointed hour in the evening, I called to see liim, as 
agreed upon, and found him w’aiting for me. But what a different-looking personage from 
the one I met in the morning! He was now very smartly dressed in a small black frock-coat, 
and drab gaiter-trowsers strapped tightly over a pair of nlcely-polislied boots. On liis head 
a black velvet cap, from which tw o enormous tas-sels were swinging, was setting jauntily on 
one side, while in his hand he carried a httle silver-headed cane, with wliich he occasionally 
rapped his legs. In my unsophisticated eyes he was a very paragon of gentility, and I 
could n’t help contrasting him with my own countrified appearance. However, I had but 
a moment for reflection ; for sallying into the street, with me at Ids heels, Dick at once pro¬ 
posed going to the theatre. I agreed without hesitation, for the big play-bills had been 
staring me in the face all day, and on them were emblazoned in large capitals the names of 
Cooper and Finn, who were to play together that evening in one of Shakspeare’s come¬ 
dies. When we arrived at the play-house, Dick took me aside, and pointing to the little 
window in the office, proposed that I should go and purchase the tickets; ‘ because,’ said 
he, ‘ the box-keeper knows me.’ I could n’t exactly comprehend why the fact of Ids being 
known to the box-keejier should prevent his purchasing the tickets him.self. How’ever, I 
supposed it was all right, and so I crowded up to the little window, and after awaiting my 
turn, obtained two pit-tickets, for wldch I had to pay out of my own pocket, of course. 
Dick took them from me when I returned, and tlien again resuming tlie lead, he conducted 
me into the lobby of the play-house. Here he handed the tickets to the door-keeper, at 
the same time nodding Ids head toward me, in order to intimate to that gentleman that I 
was under his special patronage, and that the other admission was intended for me. Once 
seated in tlie centre of the pit, Dick seemed to be in Ids glory. He ogled the ladies in the 
boxes, and whistled and shouted and stamped, and cried ‘ Physic!’ mud I thought he would 
spht Ids throat. But when at last the gloomy curtain rose and the stars of the evening 
stood gUttering before us, he clapped and shouted so much louder and longer than all the 
rest, that the whole audience gazed at him with admiration. He would liave gone on ap¬ 
plauding, I verily befieve, until the end of the play, had not a tall gentleman, with a red 
handkerchief round his throat, and carrymg a long pole, rapped him over the head, and 
peremptorily shouted ‘ Silence!’ From that moment Dick was as mute as a Quaker, until 
the end of the play; when rushing out and dragging me after him, he proposed that we 
should go and finish the evening at a celebrated coffee-house, kept by ‘ a particular friend 
of his,’ and where he had agreed to meet some half-dozen fellow-apprentices. Here we 
stayed until a very late hour, drinking and smoking, telling stories and singing songs. As 
it grew later, our companions one by one walked or reeled out of tlie bar-room, until we 
two were left the only tenants, save the landlord. The latter then commenced closing the 
house, and hinted pretty strongly that it was high time we were going. I turned to Dick, 
who had been remarably silent for some time, when to my utter dismay I discovered that 
be W'as perfectly insensible from drink. 1 looked up to the landlord for counsel. He was 
a short, s^uab man, with a bulbous excresence ^wing out from between his shoulders, that 
I suppose passed for a head, though it looked like a wen; a kind of expletive, to wear a 
hat'on, or to fill up the hollow of a shabby wig. ‘ What shall we do with him?’ said I. 
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* Hustle him out!’ cried he; ‘ hustle him out! he did n’t get his liquor here: I’ve no room 
for such company !* I then endeavored to put my companion upon his feet, but his legs 
bent under him, and his whole body seemed as limber and lifeless a^ a wet rag. * You 
can’t do any thing with him in that way,’ continued the landlord; ‘ if you want to get 
him home to-night, you must take him on your back and cany him there yourself. He ’ll 
be bright enough in the morning.’ I saw no other way of proceeding; and so, being strong 
and athletic myself, while Dick was of slight proportions, I managed, with the assistance 
of the landlord, to get him upon my back, and then started for his master’s house. As my 
burthen w’as perfectly speechless, I had plenty of time for uninterrupted thought as I trudged 
along; and I could n’t help contrasting the apprentice of the morning with the apprentice 
of the present moment Then, though rather coarsely dressed, and smooched with the 
marks of labor, he blushed at being caught with a sheep on his back, though he had come 
honestly by it; but noio, though bedecked in the habiliments of a gentleman, he was being 
carried home himself like a beast on the back of a companion. On reaching his master's 
house I laid him down upon the door-sill, where he commenced breathing intensely through 
his nose, while I fumbled roimd for the handle of the bell, which I rang. The ‘ old man’ 
himself came to the door, and looking down at his apprentice, shook his head sorrowfully. 
Then turning to a black domestic, who with a candle in her band stood grinning behind 
him, he said, ‘ Here’s Dick copie home drunk again, Dinah; you must take him up stairs 
and get him to bed in the best w’ay you can.’ The old gentleman turned away with a tear 
in his eye, and I also departed, leaving Dick, who had come to his senses a Uttle, struggling 
in the arms of the brawpy black, and vainly trying to kiss her polished cheek. Thus ended 
my first youthful adventure in a city.* 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents.— We encounter in our personal cor¬ 
respondence not a few comments, pro and con, upon the papers on * Mind and Instinct^* 
which appeared in the last two numbers of the Knickerbocker. Our friend and cor¬ 
respondent, ‘ Harry Franco,* among others, in a gossiping epistle to the Editor, wTites as 
follows: 

* I HAVE been considerably interested in your correspondent’s paper on mind and instinct; only I 
rather wonder at his laboring to prove a theory which few are inclined to question. But he does not 
after all, it appears to me, draw the right conclusions from his argument. All li>nng beings have a 
mind, or reason, or what you will, which prompts them to do all that their animal functions are capable 
of performing. In this respect man is as much governed by instinct as a brute. My neighbor’s dog 
every night when I come home walks up to me, wags his tail, and looks in my face, and says in his 
way, * How are you V His master gives me a nod, takes his pipe from his mouth, and says the same. 
But when a stranger comes to my door, neither the dog nor his master salntes him; but were he to fall 
into the brook, they would both run to pull him out. Are they not both influenced by exactly the same 
feelings? If I should ask my neighbor to endorse my note, he would look sulky, hem! and haw! and 
refuse; if I should attempt to take a bone from his dog, the brute would snarl and growl, and perhaps 
bite me. Do you see any marvellous difference between the two animals? A near neighbor of mine, 
about six months since, had a little boy of four years old, who had a spaniel of which he was very fond. 
One day during the absence of the father, the child was taken ill with the croup; the mother was 
alarmed, and it so happened that her servants wero away, and she hod no one to send for a physician. 
The poor woman was in great tribulation, for in spite of all her efforts the child grew worse. In 
about an hour after the child was taken ill, her father’s carriage stopped at the door, and her mother 
made her appearance. Her father’s house was about two miles distant. The grandmother said that 
Carlo, the sick child’s dog, ‘came running into the house, all bespattered with mud, and flew about 
and acted so strangely that she knew something must be the matter with little Billy, her grandson, and 
she came to see what it was.’ Until then, the mother of the child had not noticed the absence of the 
dog from the room, for the boy was playing with him when he was taken sick. The child remained ill 
three or four days, and then died; and during the whole time the dog never left his bed-side; he watched 
by the corpse until it was buried, and then took possession of the little boy’s chair, which he would 
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allow no one to touch, not even the child’s mother. Every day he absented himself for three or four 
hours; and the father one day going to look at his child’s grave, found that the dog had almost scratched 
his way down to the coffin. He was after this kept within doors; but he refused to eat, and in a 
short time died in the chair of his little master. If I had time, 1 could tell you a story almost as touch¬ 
ing, in relation to a pig, an animal that phrenologically speaking has generally been looked upon aa 
somewhat deficient in the region of the sentiments.’ 

Now that our attention has been awakened to the subject, we find in our casual read¬ 
ing the testimony in favor of * mind in animals* greatly to increase and multiply. Oleus 
Magnus, Bishop of Noiwuy, in a work written in Latin some two centuries ago, tells us of 
a fox that, in order to get rid of the fleas which infested liis skin, was accustomed to swim out 
into a lake with a straw band held high and dry in his mouth. When the water-hating 
vermin had all escaped from his submerged body to the dry straw, down dived Reynard, 
leaving his tormentors * at sea,* and rising again beyond the scope of safe jumping. ‘ Curi¬ 
ous, is n*t it V A correspondent at Rochester, ‘ who experienced much satisfaction in the 
perusal of the article* above alluded to, was yet ‘ a little dissatisfied with the closing por¬ 
tion of it* The proposition of the writer to ^abstain entirely from animal food,* on the 
score of humanity, he considers * especially ridiculous.* He has ‘ the gravest authority for 
stating, that every drop of water that quenches our thirst or laves our bodies, contains in¬ 
numerable insects, which are sacrificed to our necessities or comforts; each ingredient in 
the simplest vegetable fare conveys to inevitable destruction thousands of the most beauti¬ 
ful and harmless of created beings. From the first to the last gasp of our lives, we never 
inhale the air of heaven without butchering myriads of sentient and innocent creatures. 
Can we upbraid ourselves then for supporting our lives by the death of a few animals, many 
of whom are themselves carnivorous, when the infant who has lived for a single day has 
killed an infinitely greater number of human beings than the longest life would suffice to 
murder by design ? Or, if we sacrifice either our lives or our comforts by scrupulously 
denying ourselves the use of animal food, can we derive much consolation from consider¬ 
ing that we spare a few scores of beings, when we involimtarily, but knowingly, are 
every moment massacreing more than the longest life-time would suffice to enume¬ 
rate?* • • • A REFERENCE to the case of * Rachael Bakery the American Somnambu - 
Ustf * in a late London Magazine, lias recalled that remarkable phenomenon very forcibly 
to our mind. Rachael Baker resided within four miles of ‘ the house where we were 
bom ;* and the first exhibitions of her religious exercises during sleep took place alternately 
at the homestead and the residence of a relation in its near vicinity. We remember 
as it were but yesterday the solemnity which sat upon the faces of the assembled neigh* 
bors, as they awaited the signal-groan from an adjoining apartment, to which, at about 
seven p. M., the Somnambulist usually retired for the night When the door was opened 
the crowd pressed in. The sleeper, dressed in white muslin, lay straight and motionless in 
bed; her eyes closed, her face white and indexible as marble; and her fingers with livid 
marks beneath the nails, clasped meekly upon her bosom. Flecks of foam were visible 
at the comers of her mouth, and her lips moved ‘ as if they would address themselves to 
speech,* for some seconds before any audible sound came from them. At length, however, 
in a clear silvery voice she opened with prayer; a prayer fervent, devotional, and evidently 
direct from the heart. When this was concluded, and after the lapse of a brief space, 
she began an exhortation, in language pure, beautiful, often eloquent, and occasionally 
rising to a noble sublimity; and then closed with prayer. If intermpted with a question, 
as she frequendy was, by clergymen, medical gentlemen, and others, she answered it with 
readiness, and with a felicity of language surpassing belief. * Rachael,’ said a clergyman 
to her in our hearing one evening, while in the midst of her discourse, * why do you engage 

in these exercises ? and why-* She intermpted the speaker with words to this effect; 

‘ I, even I, a worm of the dust, am but a feeble instmment in the hands of Him who hath 
declared, ‘ I will pour out of my spirit upon you; and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy; your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams. And 
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on my servants and on my handmaidens I will pour out in those days of my spirit, and they 
shall prophesy.* Even so Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight !* The girl was of 
bashful demeanor; altogether uneducated; could scarcely read; knew little of the Bible; 
and indeed in her waking hours conversed in a language that was far from being respec¬ 
table English; but neither in her pmyers nor in her exhortations was she ever at fault; nor 
did she at any time exhibit the slightest hesitation or confusion. Her answers to questions 
were brief, pointed, and invariably correct. Crowds flocked to see her, until the public 
curiosity overran all bounds. She was visited by many persons from New-York; and 
Anally, under the direction of a committee of medical gendemen from the city, was brought 
to the metropolis, where she created a great sensation. A pamphlet was written upon her 
case by Dr. Mitchell; and we should feel gready obliged to any reader who would place 
it for a short time in our hands. • • • A valued friend and correspondent, to whose 
kindness we have frequendy been indebted, has sent us a * Massachusetts Centindj* printed 
in Boston sixty years ago; in which, among many other curious and amusing matters, there 
is a copy of an original letter written by the celebrated George Alexander Ste\’EN8, 
author of ‘Lecture on Heads,’ etc., dated at ‘Yarmouth Jail, County of Norfolk,* which 
runs thus: 

' ‘Sir: When I parted from you at Doncaster,! imagined, long before this, to have met with some 
oddities worth acquainting you with. It is grown a fWhion of late to write lives; I have now, and 
for a long time have had, leisure enough to undertake mine, but want materials for the latter part of it; 
for my existence now cannot properly be called living, but what the painters term stilt life; having 
ever since February 13, been confined in this town-goal for a London debt. 

‘As a hunted deer is always hhunued by the happier herd, so am I deserted by the company, * my 
share taken off, and no support left me, save what my wife cun spare me out of hers: 

' Deserted In my xjtmostneed 
By those my former bounty fed.* 

With an economy, which until now I was a stranger to, I have made shift to victual hitherto my lit¬ 
tle garrison, but then it has been with the aid of my good friends and sdlics —iny clothes. This week’s 
eatiug finishes my lost waistcoat; and next, I must atone for my errors upon broad and water. 

‘ Themistocles had so many towns to furnish his table, and a whole city boro the charge of his 
meals. In some respects I am Uke him, fori am furnished by the labors of a multitude. A wig has 
fed me two days; the trimming of a waistcoat as long; a pair of velvet breeches paid my washerwo¬ 
man, and a ruffled shirt has found me in shaving. My coots I swallowed by degrees. The sleeves I 
breakfasted upon for weeks; the body, skirts, etc., served me for dinner two months. 3Iy silk stock¬ 
ings have paid my lodgiugs, and two pair of new pumps enabled me to smoke sovernl pipes. It is in¬ 
credible how my appetite, (bjirometer like) rises in proportion ns my necessities make their terrible 
advances. I here could say something droll about a good stomach, but it is ill jesting with edge tools, 
and 1 am sure that is the sharpest thing about me. You may think I can have no sense of my condi¬ 
tion, that while I am thus wretched, I should offer at ridicule: but. Sir, people constituted like me, 
with a disproportioned levity of spirits, are always most merry when they are most miserable; and 
quicken like the eyes of the consumptive, which are always brightest the nearer the patient ap¬ 
proaches his dissolution. However, Sir, to show you I am not lost to all rcfiection, I think myself 
poor enough to want a favor, and humble enough to ask it hero. Sir, I might make on encomium on 
your good nature, humanity, etc.; but I shall not pay so bad a compliment to your understanding, as 
to endeavor, by a parade of phrases, to win it over to my interest. If you could, any night at a con¬ 
cert, make a small collection for me, it might be a means of ray obtaining my liberty ; and you well 
know. Sir, the first people of rank abroad will perform the most friendly offices for the sick ; be not, 
therefore, offended at the request of a poor (though a deservedly punished) debtor.’ 

Geo. a Stevens.’ 

Among the facetiae of the ‘ Centinel’ we find a clever hit at two prominent official charac¬ 
ters of the name of Day : ‘ Titus, a Roman emperor, we are told, once lamented tliat * he 
had lost a Day.' If the commonwealth of Massachusetts were to lose two Days^ it would 
not be the cause of much lamentation !* A correspondent elsewhere observ es, that in a pro¬ 
cession on a certain solemn occasion in this city, the place of the physician was immediately 
before the corpse; which, he adds, was * exactly consonant with the eti(|uette observed at 
capital executions in ancient times; the executioner alwav's going before !* By the way, 
‘speaking of Stevens;* perhaps the reader of good things at second-hand may not be 
aware how much he is indebted to this author’s * Lectures on Heads' for amusement and in¬ 
struction. They were very popular throi^hout Great Britain; and as illustrated by the 
author, after the. manner of * Old Matthews,* they are said to have been irresistible. It 
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was in this collection that the law-cases of ‘ Bullum vs. Boatum’ and ‘ Daniel vs. Dish- 
clout’ luvd their origin. They are familiar to every school-boy, not less for their uit than 
the canine Latinity in which they abound; * Primus strckvLS est provakus ; now w'ho gave 
the primus strokus ? Who gave the first ofience !* Or, ‘ a drunken man is ‘ homo duplicans,* 
or a double man, seeing tilings double,’ etc., etc. We annex an example or two of the writer’s 
individuality. The first is a sketch of a nil admirari critic and amateur, who has travelled 
long enough abroad to fall in love with every tiling foreign, and despise every thing belonging 
to his own country except himself: ‘ He pretended to be a great judge of paintings, but only 
admired those done a great way off, and a great while ago; he could not bear any thing 
painted by any of his own countrymen. One day being in an auction-room where there was 
a number of capital pictures, and among the rest an inimitable painting of fruits and flow'ers. 
the connoisseur would not give his opinion of the picture until he had examined his cata¬ 
logue ; when, finding it was done by one of his owti countrymen, he pulled out his eye-glass, 
exclaiming: ‘ This fellow’ has spoiled a fine piece of canvas; he’s worse than a sign-post 
dauber ; tliere’s no keeping, no perspective, no fore-ground, no chiar'oscuro. Look you, he 
has attempted to paint a fly upon that rose-bud! Why, it is no more like a fly than I am 

like an-* But as the connoLsseur approached his finger to the picture, the fly flew aw ay. 

It happened to be the real insect!* Is not the following a forcible picture of a mercurial, 
hero-loving Frenchman ? * lias he property ? An edict from the Grand Monarque can take 
it, and lie is satisfied. Pursue him to the Bastile, or the dismal dungeon in the country to 
which a lettre-de-cacheVonve>’8 him, and buries him for life: there see him in all hia 
misery; ask him ‘ Wliat is the cause ?* * Je ne sai pas; it is the will of the Grand Mo¬ 
narque.* Give him a soup-maigre, a little sallad, and a liind-quarter of a frog, and he’s in 
spirits. * Fal, lal, lal! Vive le Roi ? Vive la bagatcUe !* * Here we have a Materialist 
proving the affinity of matter: ‘ All round things arc globular, all square things flat-sided. 
Now, if the bott/im is equal to the top, ami the top equal to the bottom, and the bottom and 
top are equal to the four sides, then all matter is as broad as it is long.’ But the materialist 
* liad not in his head matter sufficient to prove matter efficient; and being thus deficient, 
he knew nothing of tlie matter.* One of Stevens’s ‘ heads’ was that of a heartless, devil- 
may-care sort of person, in some respects like the hero of * A Capiial Joke* in preceding 
pages, who is always ‘ keeping it up.’ He illustraie-s his own character very' forcibly: * I ’ll 
tell you how it was; you see, I w’as in high spirits, so I stole a dog from a blind man, for I 
do so love fun ! So then the blind man cried for his dog, and that made me laugh ; so says 
I to the blind man, ‘ Halloo, mavtcr! do you want your dog ?* ‘ Yes, Sir, indeed, itideed I 
do,’ say's he. Then says I to the blind man, says I, ‘ Go look for him! Keep it up !* 1 
alw ay's turn sick when I think of a parson; and my brother, he’s a parson too, and he hates 
to hear any bmly swear ; so I always swear when I am along with him, just to roast him. 
1 went to dine with him one day last week; and as soon as I arrived, I began to swear. I 
never swore so well in all my life ; I swore all my new oaths. At last my brother laid 
down his knife and fork, and lifting up his hands and eyes, he calls out: * O Tempora ! 
O Mores !* *Oh, ho! brother,* says I, ‘don’t think to frighten me by calling all your 
family about you. I don’t mind you nor your family neither. Only bring Tempora ami 
Moses here — that *s all ! I ’ll box ’em for five pounds. Keep it up !* • • • There is many 
a bereaved heart that will be touched by the following sad, sail lines, from the pen of 
JoH.N Rudolph Sutermeister, a young and gifted poet, whose mortal part has * been 
ashes these many a year,’ and whom the reader may remember as the author of a little 
poem widely quoted and ailmired many years ago, commencing: 

‘OI for my bripht and Aide*! hours ! 

Wlu'ii life was like a ‘summer Ktrearo, 

On wluiHf (ray hanks the viryiu flowers 
Blushed in the morning’s rosy beam. 

Or danced upon the breeze that bare 
Its store of rich perfume along, 

While the woiMl-robin poured on air 
The ravishing delights of &oug!’ 
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To H8, who are familiar with the painful circumstances under which they were written, 
and the deep aflliction which they deplore, they seem almost to sob with irrepressible 
grief 1 

A LAMENT. 


Give not to me the wreath of green, 

The blooming vase of flowers; 

They breathe of joy which once hath been, 
Of gone and faded hours I 

I cannot love the rose; though rich. 

Its beauty will not last: 

Give me—give me the bloom o’er which 
The early blight hath passed! 

The yellow buds—give them to rest 

On my cold brow and joyless breast. 

When lifts is failing fast! 

II. 

Take far from me the wine-cup bright. 

In hours of revelry; 

It suit.s glad brows, and bosoms light, I 

It is not meet for me: 

Oh! I can pledge the heart no more 
I pledged in days gone by; 

Sorrow hath touched my bosom’s core. 

And I am left—to die! 

Give me to drink of Lethe’s wave. 

Give me the cold and cheerless grave. 

O’er which the night-winds sigh! 


III. 

Wake not upon my tuneless oar 
Soft music’s stealing strain; 

It cannot soothe, it cannot cheer 
This anguished heart again! 

But place the iEolian harp upon 
The tomb of her I love; 

There, when Heaven shrouds the dying sun. 
My weary steps will rove, 

While o’er its chords Night pours its breath. 
To list the serenade of fleath 
Her silent bourne above! 

IV. 

Give me to seek the lonely tomb 
Where sleeps the sainted dead. 

When the pale night-fall throws its gloom 
Above her narrow bed! 

There, while the wind.s which sweep along, 
O’er the horp-strings arc driven, 

And the funereal soul of song 
Upon the air is given. 

Oh ! let my faint and parting breath 
Be mingled with that song of death, 

And flee with it to heaven! 


* Who hath redness of eyes This interrogative ‘ portion of divine scripture’ is forcibly 
illustrated by an anecdote, related with most effective dryness by a friend of ours. An 
elderly gentleman, accustomed to ‘ indulge,* entered the bar-room of an inn in the pleasant 
city of , on Uie Hudson, where sat a grave Friend toasting liis toes by the fire. 

Lifting a pair of green spectacles upon liis forehead, rubbing his inflamed eyes, and calling 
for a hot brandy-toddy, he seated himself by the grate; and as he did so, he remarked to 
Uncle Broadbrim that * his eyes were getting weaker and weaker, and that even specta¬ 
cles did n’t seem to do ’em any good.* ‘ I ’ll tell thee friend,* rejoined the Quaker, ‘ what 
I think. I think if thee was to wear thy spectacles over thy mouth for a few months, thy 
eyes would get sound again !* The ‘ complainant* did not even return thanks for this 
medical counsel, but sipped his toddy in silence, and soon after left the room, ‘ uttering 
never a word.* • • • There have been various surmises, and sundry contradictory 
statements, in relation to the work superscribed ‘ Count D’Orsay on Etiquette^ wliich 
we noticed at some length in our December issue. Mr. Willis, of the ‘ New Mirror’ 
weekly journal, seems to question its having been xorilten by the Count, but expresses his 
belief that he may have loaned his name to the publishers ‘ for a consideration;’ and 
this may possibly have been the fact with the latest London edition. The autlior of the 
work in question, however, is Mr. Charles William Day, an English gentleman, 
whose acquaintance with the usages of the best European society is personal and au¬ 
thentic ; who has observed and travelled much; and who is moreover an artist of a 
high order; painting in miniature, and sketching with admirable slull. An esteemed 
friend and correspondent of this Magazine writes us from Boston, that tlie manner of the 
fraud is somewhat as follows: ‘ Mr. Day is the author of a Journal of Travels, which 
Messrs. Longman and Company of London proposed to publish. As they treated him, 
however, in a dishonorable manner, he withdrew his mss. from them and came to America. 
In retaliation, they sent orders to this country to liave a spurious edition published of his 
work on ‘ Etiquette,’ which they had formerly brought out, and wliich they truly supposed 
he designed to reprint in New-York or Boston. It has passed through more than twenty 
editions in London; a fact which I know, from having seen the Messrs. Longmans’ letters 
and accounts with the author. His own edition is now in press in Boston; and I learn that 
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he has added some ‘ Hints’ with an especial eye to Yankee manners.* We have also re¬ 
ceived a letter from Mr. Day himself, in which, while he ‘ forbears at present to make any 
comments on the conduct of the Messrs. Longman,* he proves beyond a doubt that ‘ the 
Count D’Orsay is not the writer of the ‘ Hints on Etiquette,* but that he himself is * the 
real, true author,* past all peradventure. • • • A friend lately returned from the west, 
relates among other matters the follow ing anecdote: ‘ On board of one of the steam-boats 

on the Mississippi, I encountered a deck-hand, who went by the name of Barney. Like 
man y of his class, he was a drinking, reckless fellow, but warm-hearted, good-natured, and 
generous to a fault. In early life he was in easy circumstances; was a husband, and the 
father of several children. But one night during a violent storm the house in which he 
resided was struck by lightning, and the whole family, save himself, were instantly killed. 
His own escape was considered a miracle at the time, not even a hair of Ids head having been 
singed. From that time, however, he took to drinking, and so sank lower and lower until 
he became what I found him. When I had heard his story, I felt somewhat interested in 
the mEui, and one day managed to draw him into conversation. He told me his early his¬ 
tory with much natural pathos; and finding him in the ‘ melting mood* I endeavored to 
lead him to some serious thoughts upon the subject of his misfortunes, and especially of that 
one which had bereft him in so awful a manner of his wife and children. ‘ Barney,* said 
I, ‘ do n’t you think it was a signal mercy that you alone should have escaped unharmed 
from the bolt which destroyed all else you loved upon earth ? Was there not at least 
something singular in the fact ?* ‘ Tliat *8 what I said myself,* replied Barney, in a trem¬ 
ulous voice; ‘ I always thought it was very sing’lar. But the ftict I suppose was tliis, Mr. 
Whitehat. The lightning, you see, was afraid of a many and so like ad — d sneak, it went 
tw'isting about to scorch w^omen and little children !* • • • Blackwood has proclaimed 
in a late number, tlie * Characteristics of English Society' in language of truth and 
soberness, which goes explicitly to confirm the reports of nearly all American and other 
‘ foreigners’ wlio have visited England. We subjoin an extract contrasting English with 
French society: 

‘We should indeed be sorry if our demeanor in those vast crowds, where English people flock to¬ 
gether, rather, a? it would seem, to assert a right, than to gratify an inclination, were to be taken as an 
index of our national character: the want of all ease and simplicity, those essential ingredients of 
agreeable society, which distinguish these dreary meetings have long been unfortunately notorious. 
Too busy to watch the feelings of othi'rs, and too earnest to moderate our own, that true politeness 
which pays respect to age; which tries to put the most insigniticant person in company on a level 
with the most consiilerablc — virtues which our neigliliors possess in an eminent degree — are, except 
in a few favored instances, unknown among us; while affectation, in other countries the badge of igno¬ 
rance and vulgarity, is ours, even in its worst shape, when it borrows the mein of rudeness, imperti¬ 
nence, and effrontery, the appemlage of those whose station is most conspicuous, and whose dignity 
is host ascertained. There is more good breeding in the cottage of a French peasant than in all the 
boudoirs of Grosveuor square. • • • * Frivolity and insipidity are the prevailing characteristics of 
conversation ; and nowhere in Europe, perhaps, does difference of fortune or of station protluce more 
unsocial or illihenU separation. Very few of those whom fortune has released from the necessity of 
following some laborious profession are capable of jiassing their time agreeably without the assistance 
of company; not from the spirit of gaity which calls upon society for indulgence: not from any 
pleasun; tiiey lake in conversation, where they are frequently languid and taciturn; but to rival each 
other in the luxury of the table, or by a great variety of indescribable airs, to make others feel the 
pain of mortification. They meet as if to fight the boundaries of their rank and fashion, and the less 
definite and perceptible is the line which divides them, the more punctilious is their pride. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that this low-minded folly is peculiar to people of rank; it is an English 
disease.* 

No doubt of it; and the question naturally ariacR, * Are not these the proper people to 
talk about men and manners and society in America Never mind, my dear,* says 

Baron Pompolino, wliile endeavoring to fit the fairy slipper of the lovely Cinderella 
upon the long splay foot of one of his ungainly daughters, ‘ never mind, my dear, she is not at 
all like you!' The doting father, it uill be remembered, gives this verdict as a flattering 
compliment We have sometimes been amused, where the quo animo was apparent, with 
similar compliments at the hands of reciprocal critics of literature. Plea‘»ant examples in 
this kind have been furnished lately. A very voluminous critic, very far ‘ down east,* spoke 
recently in a metropolitan journal of Goldsmith’s * Deserted Village' as ‘ a very co^^on- 
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place poem, at the best, and only saved from utter and most contemptuous forgetfulness by 
two or three pleasantries about ‘broken tea-cups,’ etc., and by one single passage that 
smacks of sublimity!’ Of the poetry however of the author of ‘ Man in his Various As¬ 
pects under the American Republic* he expresses in the same columns quite a diflerent 
opinion. * There has been,* he writes, ‘ no English poetry better than his, within the memo¬ 
ry of man !* A writer in the last number of the ‘ Southern Literary Messenger* likewise 
voluminous in prose and verse, if we rightly surmise, exhibits contra.sts of judgment some¬ 
what kindred with the foregoing, although certainly less violent The author of ‘ Man in 
his various Aspects,’ he tells us, ‘ has a boldness that attracts;’ his are the ‘ strong and 
struggling conceptions which seek utterance in new and original forms.’ He dares * to 
shun the beaten paths,’ and is not afraid to be obscure. His is not the poetry ‘ which takes 
the popular ear w ithout tasking the popular thought,’ like ‘ the simple common-places of 
Longfellow.* Such ‘criticism’ as this we have cited must needs ‘make the judi¬ 
cious’ laugh merely, being too impotent to make them ‘ grieve.’ It is not perhaps assumuig 
too much to suppose, that Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village’ and Longfellow’s ‘ Psalms 
of Life,’ simple though they be, will live and be cherished in generations of human hearts, 
when the volumes of our critics and their client tliat yet survive the recollection of any 
save their publishers, shall be ‘ forgotten and clean out of mind.*^ • • • It is related of the 
celebrated clergyman, John Mason, that sitting at a steam-boat table on one occasion, just 
as the passengers were ‘ falling to’ in the customary manner, he suddenly rapped vehemently 
upon the board with the end of his knife, and exclaimed: ‘Captain! is this boat out of 
the jurisdiction of God Almighty ? If not, let us at least thank Him for his continued 
goodness ;* and he proceeded to pronounce ‘ grace’ amidst the most reverent stillness. It is 
to be hoped, however, that his ‘ grace’ was not like the feW set words handed down from 
father to son, mumbled without emotion, and despatched with indecent haste, which one 
sometimes hears repeated over country repasts. * Bless this portion of food now in readi¬ 
ness for us; give it to us in thy love; let us eat and drink in thy fear—for Christ’s 

sake- Lorenzo, take your fingers out of that plate !* was a grace once said in our 

hearing, but evidently not in that of the spoilt boy, * growing and always hungry,* who 
could not wait to be served. We should prefer to such insen.'sible flippancy the practice 
of an old divine in New-England, who in asking a blessing upon liis meals, was wont to 
name each separate dish. Sitting dowm one day to a dinner, which consisted partly of 
clams, bear-steak, etc., he was forced in a measure to forego his usual custom of furnish¬ 
ing a ‘ bill of particulars.* * Bless to our use,* said he, ‘ these treasures hid in the sand; 

bless this- * But the bear’s-meat puzzled him, and he concluded with: ‘Oh! Lord, 

thou only knowest what iiis !* • • • A favorite correspondent of this Magazine, who ap¬ 
pears in the pages of the present number for the first time in several months, accompanies 
his excellent paper with a letter, from which we take these sentences: ‘ Since you last 
heard from me, I have experienced a severe domestic affliction in the loss of my father, 
who died during the last summer. Day after day and night after night for two months I 

sat by his bed-side, hoping in vain for his recovery, until life’s star was extinguished in the 

darkness of the grave.’ Our cordial sympathies are with our correspondent; but sympa¬ 
thy for affliction such as his can carry with it little of consolation to the bereaved: 

-‘A friend is gone! 

A FATHER, whose authority, in rhow 

When most severe, and musl’ring all its force, 

Was but the graver countenance of love; 

Whose favor, like the clouds of spring, might lower, 

And utter now and then an awful voice. 

But had a blessing in his darkest frown, 

Threat’ning at once, and nourishing the planL* 

Perchance our friend may now think with Cowper, that ‘ although he loved, yet not 
enough, the gentle hand that reared him.’ ‘ The chief thing that I have to reproach myself 
with,’ writes one who laments a kindred dispensation of the Supreme, ‘ is a sort of inat^ 
VOL. XXIII. 12 
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tention to my father’s feelings, occasionally, arising merely from the disparity of years be¬ 
tween us, which I am sensible must at times have interfered with his enjoyments. I would 
gladly recall now, if I could, many opportunities I sufiered to pass, of being more in his com¬ 
pany, and more in the way of his advice and instruction.’ But he adds: ‘ When I reflect on 
these things, it appears to me one of the strongest natural arguments for the immortality of 
the soul, and the renewal of our earthly relations in a world to come, that even where the 
greatest possible attachment subsists between parents and their children, the mere disparity 
of years inevitably prevents that complete association of feelings, and intimate fellowship of 
heart and soul, which is the cement and prerogative of all other friendships: in a world to 
come, but no where else, such attachments must receive their full completion.’ • • • Pro¬ 
fessor Gouraud, well known among us for his devotion to the interests of art and science, 
has perfected a System of Remembrancej which he designates by the term ‘ Mnematechny* 
and which we venture to predict will prove of the greatest service to nearly every class of 
society. No system of modem mnemonics bears any resemblance to, or comparison with it. 
Such is the astonishing effect of the plan, that young masters and misses, after a brief study of 
it, can with ease answer any question from score after score of close-printed pages, involving 
every variety of events, and all kinds of information. We ‘ speak but the things wliich we do 
know' in this matter, for seeing is believing. As the scene of Prof. Gouraud’s operations 
is for the present llie city, and as the daily journals have made his merits widely known to 
the community, we forbear farther comment at this time upon the useful art which he has 
brought to such wonderful perfection. New classes organize, we understand, at the Pro¬ 
fessor’s residence. No. 46, Second-street, on the fourth instant They will be filled at once, 
and speedily followed by others. • • • There is an article in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Review upon * Theatres and the Drama' w’hich is replete with wisdom, and 
evinces thorough mastery of the theme. In alluding to the appeak which are now made 
to the eye by elaborate scenery, machinery, etc., less than to the mind and imagination by 
superior intellectual personation, the reviewer in effect remarks, that the first attempt at posi¬ 
tive reality is fatal to pleasurable illusion. Every person in the pit is aware that the 
stage is a stage, * and all the men and women merely players.’ In ‘ As you Like It,’ at 
Drury-Lane, an attempt w as made to imitate the notes of birds. * Suppose the imitation 
had been so close as to deceive the audience into the belief that there were birds there sing¬ 
ing; would not the contrast with trees of painted canvass have been revolting? These 
were not the conceptions of Shakspeare, when he made his chorus say; 

‘ Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France ? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt? 

O pardon! since a crooked figure may 
Attest, in little place, a million; 

And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 

On your imaginary forces work: 

Suppose within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confined two mighty monarchies: 

Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts; 

Into a thousand parts divide one man, 

And make imaginary puisance. 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs in the receiving earth ; 

For’t is your thoughts that now must deck our kings — 

Carry them here and there.’ 

Advice as necessary at the present day as then ; for we may enlarge our stages, increase our 
supernumeraries, and engage * real horses ;* but we can never make any one believe the 
stage is other than the stage. The audience can realize for themselves. This trust in 
the all-sufficiency of imagination is precisely that acted on by children in their daily sports, 
where from the boundless wealth of the imagination, the rudest materials supply the place 
of the costliest Whoever watches boys * playing horse,* making a pockethandkerchief 
dangling behind to represent the tail, and sees them stamping, snorting, prancing, and 
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champing the imaginary bit, witnesees the alchymy of the imagination, an alch 3 mfiy out¬ 
stripping all the wonders and out-weighing all the treasures of the prosaic positive chemistry, 
so longed for by the present generation. The child ‘ supposes’ the handkerchief a tail, and 
it becomes a tail. He has but to say to his companion: * This shall be a whip and this shall 
be the harness,’ and the things are there; not as matters of literal fact, but of imaginative 
truth. He plays for the enjoyment of the game and the exercise of his imagination; and 
therefore the handkerchief sert es every purpose. This is the procedure of nature. But the 
modem parent, anxious to realize for the child, and to instil a love of accuracy into his 
mind, gives him a superb horse-hair tail, bidding him at the same time be careful not to spoil 
it. What is the result ? The child’s attention is called from the game, to the consideration 
of or delight in the tail, which, originally meant as a collateral aid, now takes the first place. 
The boy no doubt is delighted with his horse-hair tail; but (if it be not altogether super¬ 
fluous,) it will soon destroy his game, so that the exercise, both of frame and imagination, 
is lost; the end becomes subordinate to the means. This is precisely what takes place with 
the drama. Observe also one important point: The tail is reed; accuracy is attempted: 
but though the tail be real, the horse is not; the horse is played by a boy, and only by a boy; it 
is in this mimicry that the enjoyment consists. But how absurd to put a real tail on an unreal 
horse! How revolting this mixture of imagination and fact! It is equalled only by that lu¬ 
dicrous practice of placing the face of a real watch in the place of a church-clock in a land¬ 
scape ; where one may not only see the time of day, but may also hear it struck^ and fliat 
amidst painted trees and houses! This efiect, except to the most literal and prosaic minds, is 
revolting and discordant. But this the modem drama is strenuously endeavoring to produce. 
‘ hi opera, ballet, and spectacle, scenery and illustrations must be eflective, because they 
form elements of the piece. In the drama, where the source of entertainment is intellectual, 
they are merely accessories, and should be used in such wise as to keep up the harmony of 
ed^ct, but never so as to distract attention from the drama to themselves.’ Here is a passage 
which is not less applicable in America than in England: * A few years ago it was not un¬ 
common to see several performers of rival excellence supported by others of ability, all 
playing in the same piece. It is now a rare thing for rivals to play together. A single good 
actor, among a dozen bad, is deemed sufficient. Are we then to wonder that the regular 
drama does not pay ?’ • • • OuR readers will remember tlie order given by the Chinese 
Emperor to a corps of Mandarins, who were to exterminate the ‘ barbarian Englishers’ in 
the harbor of Canton, by going down to the bank of the river in the night, and then and 
there ‘ dive straight on board those foreign ships, and put every soul of them to death!’ 
Subsequently however the red-bristling foreigners managed to lajid, when, as it since turns 
out, it became necessary to adopt more sangumary measures. The Emperor called up one 
of his ‘great generals,’ and gave him his dreadful orders: ‘ You must dress your soldiers,’ 
said he, ‘ in a very frightful manner, painting their faces with the most horrid figures, and 
depicting dragons and monsters on your banners: you must then rush upon the barbarians 
with fearful outcries, and terrify them so that they will fall down flat on their feces; and 
when they are once down,’ said the Imperial potentate, ‘ their breeches are so tight that they 
can never get up again .' ’ • • ■ ‘ I give you five minutes every day to look at the stars, but 
do n’t particularize; for some in those far-ofT places send down their light long after they 
have been knocked out of existence, and you may be looking at a blank.’ So wrote * Julian’ 
in this department of our last number. Prof. Olmstead, of Yale-College, in a recent lec¬ 
ture before the ‘ Mercantile Library Association,’ described the difficulty of ascertaining the 
distance of the stars from each other and from our earth; yet, he remarked, it had been done. 
The nearest star’s distance from us had been measured, and by the aid of light, by which it 
could alone be accomplished. That distance, he said, was immense, requiring ten years 
for light to traverse it! The planets, he had no doubt, were inhabited. Of what use was 
the reflection of the sun’s rays upon them, if there were no eyes there to behold it? What 
was the use of moons, which the planets certainly have ? He spoke also of the fixed stars, 
wliich seem by the aid of a telescope to be innumerable. What was their purpose?—^for a 
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guide to mariners t No; for a very small portion of them could be seen by the unassisted 
eye. They were suns like our suns, to worlds like our worlds}! To the inhabitants of those 
fixed stars our sim appears as a star, and the planetary system revolving around it, of 
which the earth is one, are unseen by them, as are those of theirs by us! Great God! 

‘ When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou 
hast ordained ; w hat is man, that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man, that thou 
visitest him !* • • • Our correspondent who writes of ‘ The Country,^ in preceding 
pages wields a facile pen. His allusion to the choice of names for a country-seat reminds 
us of the pleasant satire of ‘ Thinks-I-to-myseJf* upon this theme: ‘We lived, you must 
know,* he writes, ‘ in a HaU; not when I was bom, however, nor till long afterward. My 
sister happened to have a correspondent at school near London, who finding it essentially 
necessary to the support of her dignity arpong her school-fellow’s, alw ays directed her letters 
so; for the parents of one she found, lived at something House ; and of another at What’s- 
its-narae Place : and of another at Thingummy Lodge; of another at the Orange; of 
another at the Castle; of another at the Park; Miss Blaze^ the daughter of a retired 
tallow-chandler, whose father lived at Candlewick-Castle, was continually throwing out 
hints that not to live at a ‘ Castle,* or a ‘ Park,* or a ‘ Place,* or a ‘ House,* or a ‘ Lodge,* 
unequivocally bespoke a low origin ? Is this folly altogether indigenous to England ? Let 
the high-sounding names of scores of painted pine palaces not a thousand miles from this 
metropolis make answer. • • • ‘ It do n*t weigh as much as I expected, and I always 
thought it would n’t!* We were reminded of this remark of a person who desired a certain 
result, but w’as at the same time unwilling to relinquish his pride of opinion, by tlie note 
of our Mississippi correspondent, to whose long communication we alluded in our last 
number. We have ‘ taken its measure,* as we promised, and find it quite beyond our 
compass. • • • Our friend the Poetical Englishman is somewhat severe upon the godly 
inhabitants of ‘ Botolph’s Town ;* yet we see nothing in his epistle that is not justified 
by recent occurrences in the ‘ literary Emporium.* It is lamentable that Boston should be 
robbed of a decent theatre by an epidemic of pseudo-sanctity, Macready was compelled 
to play a recent engagement at a second-rate house, down in the * Wapping* end of the 
town, W'hither all the beauty and fashion crowded nightly through the mud to see him. It 
strikes us that the ‘ Purification Hymn,* alluded to by our correspondent, must have been 
a choice production of some Mawworm of the day. Its reasoning is highly pellucid, and 
its dignity is past all question. * Mimic scenes, and mirth and joy,* it would seem, ‘ allure 
souls* to endless perdition! Now against the licentiousness and dnmkenness of the theatre 
too much cannot Ije said; but for ‘ mimic scenes’ dragging men to- But cui bono ? 

* Your dull ass w ill never mend his pace with beating.* By the by, we are well pleased to 
see our English friend’s preference for mind over matter, in the w'ay of dramatic persona¬ 
tions. Yet England has little reason to boast Wliat says ‘ the Viscount* to the Cheva¬ 
lier (d’industrie) Pip? ‘What’s the good of Siiakspeare, Pip? I never read him. 
What the devil is it all about ? There’s a lot of feet in Shak8PEare*s verse, but there ain’t 
any legs worth mentioning in Sharspeare’s plays, are there, Pip ? Juliet, Desdemona, 
Lady Macbeth, and all the rest of ’em, whatever their names are, might as well have 
no legs at all, for any thing the audience know about it 1*11 tell you what it is; what the 
people call dramatic poetry is a collection of sermons. Do I go to the theatre to be lec¬ 
tured ? No; if I wanted that, I’d go to church. What’s the legitimate drama, Pip ? Hu¬ 
man nature. Wliat are legs ? Human nature. Tlien let us have plenty of leg-pieces, 
Pip, and I ’ll stand by you, my buck!’ This is ‘ the ticket* in London, as well as in 

* Botolph his town.* The ‘ legs have it’ there as well as here. Meanwhile the sometime 
gallant Thespian is in a sad plight, from having little to do and little pay for it. Admirers 
fall off, one after another, under such circumstances; and even the gentle sex forget their 
old entliusiasm: 

‘Oh! once again we met, but no bandit-chief was there; 

His rouge was off, and gone that head of once lu.xuriant hair: 

He lodges in a two-pair back, and at the tavern near 

He cannot liquidate hit ‘chalk* nor wipe away his beer. 
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I MW him sad and seedy, yet methinka I see him now, 

In the tableau of the last act, with the blood upon his brow.* 

And thus he goes on, following his * occupation’ in one sense, and gradually sinking 
lower and lower; until at length: 

‘Alas! poor rat! 

He has no cravat; 

A seedy coat, and a hole in that! 

No sole to his shoe, no Inrim to his hat.; 

Not a change of linen, except his skin: 

No gloves, no vest. 

Either second or best; 

And what is worse than all the rest. 

No light heart, though his breeches are thinJ 

Is not the following illustration of * The AffectionSy* by Rev. ^Geo. B. Cheever, * beau¬ 
tiful exceedingly?’ ‘On a bright day in sununer, while the west wind breathes gently, 
you stand before a forest of maples, or you are attracted by a beautiful tree in the open 
field, that seems a dense clump of foliage. You cannot but notice how easily the wind 
moves it, how quietly, how grace*fully, how lovingly, the whole body of it It is simply 
because it is covered with foliage. The same wind rustling through its dry branches in 
winter, would scarce bend a bough, or only to break it But now, softly whispering 
through ten thousand leaves, how gently the whole tree yields to the impression! So it is 
with the afiections, the feelings, rniey are the foliage of our being, moved by the spirit 
of God.’ • • • The annual Festival of SaiiU Nichoiasy beloved of ail good Knicker¬ 
bockers, was celebrated on the sixth ultimo at the City Hotel, by a crowded assemblage 
of the members of the Society, and their invited guests. The new President was invested 
with the orange-badge and venerable cocked-hat of his ‘ illustrious predecessor,’ and new 
subordinate officers were installed into their several stations; after which ceremony a 
sumptuous repast, served in the well-known style of Messrs. Jennings and Willard, 
was discussed with universal goUi. For the toasts regular and volunteer, and speeches 
voluntary and involuntary, we must refer the reader to the daily journals * of that period;’ 
while we simply add, that firom soup to Paas eggs, schnaapsy and pipes, every thing passed 
off with unwonted hilarity and spirit May we live to see fifty kindred gatherings of the 
votaries of our patron saint! ••• * You do n’t like smokin’, ’t aint likely V asked a lank 
free-and-easy Yankee, as he entered a room where four or five young ladies were sewing, 
puffing a dank ‘ long-nine.’ ‘ Well, toe do not* was the immediate reply. * Umph!’ re¬ 
plied the smoker, removing his cigar long enough to spit, ‘ a good many people do n*t !*—and 
he kept on smoking. We know of one readei^ of the Knickerbocker, a thousand miles 
from the hand that jots dowR this anecdote, who will enjoy it hugely; and indeed it is 
mainly for him that we record it • • • This is Thanksgiving Evening in the Empire 
State; and as there is a fair-haired, hazle-eyed little boy pulling at our ‘ sword-aim,’ (too 
fatigued with writing to ofier any resistance) suppose we read to you, while he sits ‘ throned 
on his ftither’s knee,’ this timely and admirable passage from the pen of Charles Hoover, 
Esq., of New-Jersey, a fine scholar, and a writer of as pure Saxon English as the best 
among us: 

‘ Thebe is much in the aspect of Divine Providence at the present time, both toward our own country 
and the world, to awaken gratitude and thoughtful joy. An unexampled spectacle is presented in the 
current history of the w'orld. It is moving on almost without a ripple. The changes of time are 
taking place as noiselessly as the ordinary changes of nature. The decay of old and injurious social 
and political systems is going on like the crumbling of ruins in a desert, by the force of inherent ten¬ 
dency rather than by external violence; and milder and more benignant system? are appearing, not 
like those islands sprung by volcanic shocks above the bosom of the deep, but like the beauty of spring, 
or the glory of summer, by a natural and imperceptible growth. Within the memory of many yet 
living there was a very different state of things. Scarcely a month then passed without a shock, a 
press and medley in human affairs that amazed and bewildered men, and kept anxiety on the stretch. 
Such was the history of Europe. Every change was a concussion; every fear a storm; every revo¬ 
lution a convulsion. Not less in motion is society now, but it is like the motion of the spheres, grand 
and silent; and that silence is the emblem and the evidence of greatness and power in the present 
movement of Providence in human affairs. The once apparently random and divergent lines of that 
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Providence now seem to be flowingr to a common point, and terminating in one great result — the im¬ 
provement and happiness of our race. Abating much of what has been extravagantly vaunted about 
the march of mind and the perfectibility of human society, it is still visibly true that the general con¬ 
dition of the world is improved and improving. Vast accessions have been made to science; know¬ 
ledge has been diflused over a wider surface, than was ever before known; ignorance is felt to be a 
calamity if not a crime; truths that were formerly contemplated only in the closet of the sage, have 
become familiarzcd in the cottage and the common mind; the rights of men are better defined and 
understood ; the power of rulers is swayed within juster limits, and is every where abandoning ita 
old apparatus of racks and halters and dungeons as the means of governing immortal mind, and is 
silently conceding to it its alienable prerogative of free thought*’ 

We have little to chronicle of The Drama proper this month. Music, vocal and instru¬ 
mental, has kept tliis branch of the fine arts somewhat in the back-ground. We have had 
the pleasure to see Mr. Macready once only at the Park, on which occasion he personated 
the character of Melantius in ‘ The Bridal* with transcendent power. We have seen 
this fine actor in no part, if we except perhaps that of Werner, in which liis genius shone 
so conspicuous. He was admirably supported by the scarcely subordinate characters rep¬ 
resented by Wheatly, Rider, Miss Cushman, and Mrs, H. Hunt. Mr. Wheatly has 
e^^dcntly much of * the heavy business* at the Park upon his broad shoulders, for he ap¬ 
pears in two or Uiree pieces almost every night. On the occasion alluded to, no sooner had 
the curtain risen after * The Bridal,’ tlian we found him making Stentorian love {‘ in a 
horn’) to the ‘Dumb Belle’ of the evening, in which he excited shouts of uproarious 
laughter. At the Bowery Theatre, as well as at the Chatham, ‘ The Mysteries of Paris' 
has run a most successful career. The Olympic has been crowded nightly by the mingled 
attractions of opera and travestie; while the Bowery Amphitheatre and Rockwell’s 
Circus at Niblo’s, have shared abundantly in tlie favor bestowed now-a-days upon popu¬ 
lar entertainments. ... * Dress always and act to please your partner for life, as you were 
fain to do before the nuptial-knot was tied.’ This is an old maxim, and here is ‘ a commen¬ 
tator upon it’ A newly-married lady is suddenly surprised by a visit from a newly-mar¬ 
ried man, when she straightway begins to apologize: ‘ She is horribly chagrined, and out 
of countenance, to be caught in such a dishabille; she did not mind how her clothes were 
huddled on, not expecting any company, there being nobody at home but her husband!’ 
The hasband meanwliile shakes the visitor’s hand, and say's: * I am heartily glad to see 
you, Jack : I do n’t know how it was, I was almost asleep; for as there was nobody at home 
but my wife, I did not know what to do w ith myrself!’ • . . The beautiful lines by Mrs. M. 
T. W. Chandler, elsewhere in the present number, illustrate, or are illustrated by the fol¬ 
lowing passage from Warren Hasting’s eloquent reflections upon the changes to wliich 
the SOUL is destined hereafter: ‘ When the hour is at hand which is to dissolve the mortal 
tie, the soul parts without regret with those deUghts which it received from its sensual grati¬ 
fications, and dwells only, dw’ells with a fond affection, on tlie partner or pledges of its love; 
or on friends from whom it seems to be cut off for ever; and if it looks, as it must look, to 
futurity, these are the first objects of its wishes connected with it, and the first ingredients 
in its conceptions of celestial felicity. For my own part (and on a subject like this, w here 
can we so pn>pcrly appeal as to ourselves ?) although my reason dictates to me the hope of a 
future happiness, whatever may be the mode of it, yet my heeirt feels no interest in tlie pros¬ 
pect when viewed as a scene of solitary, selfish enjoyment It recoils with horror at tlie 
thought of losing the remembrance of every past cormexion, and even of those whom it 
loved most dearly, and of being forgotten by them utterly and for ever. Is this too, it asks, 
one of the deliisions of life ? No; for all its other passions expire before it; but this re¬ 
mains, Uke hope,‘nor leaves us when we die.” • • • The * Anglo-American* literary 
journal has just issued to its subscribers one of the finest counterfeit presentments of 
Washington that we liave ever seen. It is a print almost the size of a full-length cabinet por¬ 
trait in oil, engraved in a masterly manner by Halpin after Gilbert Stuart’s celebrated 
picture. If tliis superior engraving is a sample of what the patrons of the ‘ Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can’ are hereafter to expect from its publishers, it is easy to foresee that that spirited journal 
has entered upon a long career of popularity. • • • * T.’s ‘ Stanzas* await his order at the 
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publication-office. They are far from lacking merit, but are in parts artificial and labored. 
Lines eked out with accented letters, in which 

-‘all the syllables that end in 

Like old dragoons, have cuts across the head/ 

always seem to us to come rather from the head than the heart We shall expect, nevertheless, 
to hear from our friend again, according to promise. • • • We ‘ stop the press’ to announce 
that Mr. Punch has just dropped in from England, bringing the latest intelHgence from ‘ the 
other side.* He has lately visited several places on the continent, not so much to see them 
as to be enabled to say, like other English travellers, that he had hem there. ‘ Mr. Punch, 
having arrived at Rouen late at night, left it very early the next morning, much impressed 
with the institutions of the city, both civil and architectural, as well as its manners, cus¬ 
toms, and social life, which he is about to embody in a work called * Six hours and a half at 
Rown* to be brought out by a fashionable publisher.* From the reports of one of the 
learned societies, we derive the following important sciendfre imformation: ‘ Mr. Sappy read 
a paper, proving the impossibility of being able to see into the middle of next week, from 
known facts with regard to the equation of time. He stated that, supposing it possible for 
a person to ascend in a balloon sufficiently high for his vision to embrace a distance of seven 
hundred miles from east to west, he would then only see forty minutes ahead of him; that 
is, he would sec places where the day was forty minutes in advance of the day in which he 
lived. Thus he might be said to see forty minutes into futurity. It has also been proved 
that, in sailing round the world in one direction, a day’s reckoning is gained; so that the 
sailor on his return finds himself to be ‘ a man in advance of his age’ by one day. This one 
day, however, is the frirthest attainable limit; and it is therefore impossible to see into the 
middle of next week!’ ‘ Mr. Tite, proprietor of the ‘ Metropolitan Bakedtatery’ brought for¬ 
ward his new ‘ Low Pressure Potatoe-Can,’ upon an improved principle. It was constructed 
of tin, and warranted to sustain a pressure of twenty potatoes upon the square bottom. Mr. 
Tite explained that the steam had nothing to do with the warmth of the fruit, but was quite 
independent of it* ‘ Mr. Flit brought forward his new and improved Street Telescope for 
looking at the moon. It was most ingeniously constructed, being to the eye a fine instru¬ 
ment of six feet long. Mr. Flit explained, however, that the telescope itself was only an 
eighteen-inch one, the case being manufactured to increase its importance, in w'liich the 
real glass was enclosed. The chief merit of this invention was, that the moon could be 
seen equally well on cloudy nights, or when there was none at all, the case enclosing an 
ingenious transparency of that body, behind which a small lamp was hung. Mr. Flit 
could always command a view of any of the celestial bodies by the same means.* Here 
are a few items of law from * The Comic Blackstone ‘ The statute of Edward the Fourth, 
prohibiting any but lords from wearing pikes on their shoes of more than two inches long, 
was considered to savor of oppression; but those who were in the habit of receiving 
from a lord more kicks than coppers, would consider that the law savored of benevolence.* 
‘ Unlawfully detaining a man in any way is imprisonment; so that if you take your neighbor 
by the button, and cause him to listen to a long story, you are guilty of imprisonment* 
PuNCH*8 idea of * Woman^s Missiem* diffirs somewhat from other reformers of the times: 
‘ To replace the shirt-button of the frither, the brother, the husband, which has come off in 
putting on tlie vestment; to bid the variegated texture of tlie morning slipper or the waist¬ 
coat grow upon the Berlin wool; to repair the breach that incautious haste in dressing has 
created in the coat or the trowsers, which there is no time to send out to be mended; are the 
special offices of woman; offices for which her digital mechanism has singularly fitted 
her.’ Apropos of 'Missions:* we perceive that Dickens imderstands this vague verbal 
apology for eccentricity or humbugeousness, if we interpret aright his frail and tearful Mod- 
DLE ; ‘ who talked much about people’s ‘ missions,’ upon which he seemed to liave some pri¬ 
vate information not generally attainable,’ and who, ‘ being aware that a shepherd’s mis¬ 
sion was to pipe to his flock, and that a boatswain’s mission was to pipe all hands, and tliat 
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one man’s mission was to be a paid piper, and another man’s mission was to pay the piper, 
had got it into his head that his own peculiar mission was to pipe his eye, which he did per¬ 
petually.* • • • A CURIOUS volume has recently appeared in Paris, entitled ‘ Poesies Popw- 
laires Lalines antirieures au Douzihne Si^cle;^ and as sequels to the work, are certain satires 
upon the avarice and corruption of the papal government in the twelfth century, among 
which is the following curious parody: 

‘Here beginnetk the Gospel according to Marks of sHvtr. —In that time the pope said to the Ro¬ 
mans ; When the son of man coineth to the seat of our majesty, say ye first. Friend, what seekest 
thou ? But if he continue knocking, and give you nothing, cast him out into utter darkness. And it 
came to pass that a certain poor clerk came to the court of our lord the pope, and cried out, sayinir. 
Have pity on me at least you, O gate-keepers of the pope, for the baud of poverty hath touched me. 
Verily I am needy and poor; therefore, I pray ye, relieve my calamity and my w’retchedness. But 
they, when they heard him, were very wroth, and said. Friend, thy poverty be with thee to perdition! 
get behind me, Sathanas, for thou art not wise in the wis<iom of money. Verily, verily 1 say unto 
thee, thou shalt not enter into the joy of thy lord until thou hast given thy last farthing. And the 
poor man departed, and sold his cloak and his coat and all that he had, and gave it to the cardinals and 
to the gate-keepers; and they said. What is this among so many ? And they cast him out before the 
doors; and he went out, and wept bitterly, and might not be comforted. Then there came to the 
court a certain rich clerk, great and fat and swollen, who in a riot had slain a man. He gave first to 
the gate-keeper, secondly to the chamberlain, thirdly to the cardinals; but they thought among 
themselves that they should have received mure. And when our lord the pope beard that the cardi¬ 
nals and ministers had received many gifts of the clerk, he became sick unto death. But the rich 
man sent him a medicine of gold and silver, and immediately he was cured. Then our lord the pope 
called to him the cardinals and ministers, and said to them, Brethren, see that no one seduce you with 
empty words; for I give you an example, that as I myself receive, so receive ye.’ 

The corruptions of this era are equally well illustrated by a very amusing anecdote of 
* a handsome Italian friar, teres alque rotundtis^ about thirty, and extremely bold and elo¬ 
quent doubtless one of that class so felicitously limned by Thomson : 

* A little round, fat, oily man of God 
W as one 1 chiefly marked among the fry; 

He had a roguish twinkle in his eye 
And shone all glittering with ungodly dew, 

If a tight damsel chanced to trippen by; 

Which when observed he shrunk into his mew. 

And straight would recollect his piety anew.’ 

One day at a remote confessional of the church he declared an unholy and forbidden 
passion to a young and.beautiful tnhrried lady, whom he had long ‘ followed with liis eyes,* 
and begged permission to visit her at her residence. Struck with surprise at this new 
revelation of his character, she evaded reply, being secretly minded to inform her husband, 
when she returned home, which she did, word for word. He told his wife to contrive to let 
the friar come, alone and in secret, the next evening, which chanced to be that of Satur¬ 
day, and the night before the Sunday of Saint Lazarus, on which occasion the friar was to 
preach. The appointment was made; the friar came, true to the late hour wliich had 
been designated; was received at the door, and showm into the lady’s bed-room by a ser¬ 
vant, who informed him that she had desired liim to request the good man to retire to rest, 
and to say that ‘she would be with him straight’ The friar prepared to comply with the 
direction, and was about stepping into bed, when the door opened suddenly, and the lady 
entered in great apparent trepidation, exclaiming: ‘ My husliand is knocking at the door! 
For heaven’s sake slip into that chest,* showing him a double one in the apartment, ‘ and 
lie there until I see what may be done! Meanwhile I will hide your clothes somew’here or 
other, as well as I am able. Heaven knows I fear more for your holy person than I do for 
my owm life !* The unfortunate wnretch, seeing himself reduced to such a pass, did as the 
worthy lady desired; while the husband, presently coming in, retired to rest with his wife, 
who had first locked the friar safe in tlie chest The poor prisoner uttered sundry involun¬ 
tary noises in the course of the night, and was in the direst terror at the inquiries wliich 
tliey awakened on the part of the husband. Daylight at length came, and the church-bells 
began to ring for prayers, w’hich greatly annoyed the captive, who was to preach at the 
cathedral. The husband having risen, ordered two servants to carry the chest to the church 
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and place it in the middle, saying they were ordered to do so by the preacher; and that un¬ 
locking the chest without raising the lid, they should leave it there; all which the fellows 
did very neatly. Every body stared, and wondered wliat all this could mean; some said one 
thing and some another. At last the bell having ceased to ring, and no one appearing in 
the pulpit, or any otlier part of the church, a young man rose and said: ‘ Really, tlte good 
friar makes us wait quite too long; pray let us see what he has ordered to be brought in 
this chest.’ Having said this much, he before all the congregation lifted up the hd, and 
looking in, beheld the friar in his shirt, pale, almost frightened to death, and certainly ap¬ 
pearing more dead than alive, and as if buried in the chest Finding liimself discovered, 
however, he collected liis mind as well as he could, and stood upright, to the great astonish¬ 
ment of all present; and having taken his text from the Sunday of Lazarus, he thus ad¬ 
dressed his congregation: ‘ My dear brethren; I am not at all astonished at your surprise 
in seeing me brought before you in tliis chest, or rather at my ordering myself to be brought 
thus: ye know that this is the way in which our holy church commemorates the wonderful 
miracle our Lord performed on the person of Lazarus, in raising him from the dead who 
liad been buried four days. I was desirous in your favor to present myself to you as it were 
in the form of Lazarus, in order tliat seeing me in this chest, which is no other than an 
emblem of the sepulchre wherein he had been buried, you might be moved more efiectually 
to the consideration of what perishable things we are ; and that seeing me stripped of all 
worldly decorations, thus in my shirt, you may be convinced of the vanity of the things 
of this world, the whicli, if only duly considered, may tend greatly to the amending of 
our hves. Will you believe that since yesterday night 1 have been a thousand times 
dead, and revived as Lazarus was; and considering my dreadful situation, remember (as 
it were with the memory of a similar penance in your hearts) that we must all die, and 
trust to Him who can bestow upon us life eternal: but first ye must die to sin, to avarice, 
to rapine, to lust, and all those sinful deeds to which our nature prompts us.’ In such lan¬ 
guage, and in such manner, did the friar continue Ids sermon. Tlie husband, astonished 
at the extraordinary presence of mind wliich he displayed, laughed heartily at his success; 
and in consideration of the adroitness of the culprit, did not attempt any farther revenge; 

* but,’ it is added, ‘ he took very go<xl care to shut his door in future against all such double- 
faced h^'pocrites.’ • • • Reader, what are you tliinking of at this moment? ‘Nothing.* 
Indeed! and so were we, and of how mucli a clever man once said upon the subject; observe : 

‘ Philosophers have declared they knew nolliing, and it is common for us to talk about doing 
nothing; for from lento twenty we go to school to be tauglit what from twenty to thirty we 
are very apt to forget; from thirty to forty we begin to settle ; from forty to fifty, we think 
away as fast as we can ; from fifty to sixty, we are very careful in our accounts; and from 
sLxty to seventy, we cast up wliat all our thinking comes to; and then, W'hat between our 
losses and our gains, our enjoyments and our inquietudes, even w ith the addition of old age, 
we can butstrike a balance of ci]>her8.’ Happy are they who amidst the variations of nothing 
have nothing to fear; if they have nothing to lose, they have nothing to lament; and if they 
have done nothing to be ashamed of, they have every tiling to hope for. • • • Senten¬ 
tiousness, let us inform ‘ S.’ of Cambridge, and antitheses, do not consist of short senten¬ 
ces and inversion of words merely; and even the most felicitous examples in each case 
often sacrifice the sound to the sense. Here is an instance wliich is unobjectionable: * I knew 
the old miser well. He amassed a fortune by rai.sing hemp; and if he had had his deserts, 
would have died as he lived by it.’ • • • Just as the sheets of this deparUnent were 
pa«»sing to the press, we received tlie announcement of a public exhibition of two collec¬ 
tions of pictures, which we liave seen, and to which we cannot resist the impulse of di¬ 
recting the public attention. At the rooms of the National Academy, comer of Broadway 
and Leonard-street, may be seen Mr. Cole’s allegorical pictures of ‘ The Voyage of Life,’ 
heretofore noticed at length in these pages; ‘ Mount A^tna^ from Taorminaf Sicily* one of 
the most noble paintings that ever came from tliis eminent artist’s pencil; * Angels minis¬ 
tering to Clirist in the Wilderness;’ ‘The Past and the Present;’ ‘A View of Ruined 
VOL. XXIII. 13 
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Aqueducts in the Campegna di Roma,’ and other pictures; altogetlier, an exceedingly 
fine collection. Indeed, the superb view of iEtna alone, with its vast and sublime acces¬ 
sories, is of itself an exhibition worth twice the price of admission. At the rooms of the 
Apollo Association, nearly opposite the Hospital, in Broadway, Mr. Harvey’s series of 
Forty Huioric or Atmospheric American Landscape Scenes are to be seen for a short time. 
It needed not the high patronage of Queen Victoria, the praises of English royalty and 
nobility, nor the warm encomiums of Allston, Sully, Moore, and others, to secure 
attention to these graphic sketches from nature. They are their own best recommendation. 
Trust our verdict, reader, and go and see if they are not. • . • ‘ Terpsichore’ is the title 

of a very spirited satirical poem read at the annual dinner of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Cambridge University in August last, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, and copied in 
‘ Graham's Magazine' for January. We subjoin a passage which although abundantly 
poetical contains yet more truth than poetry. It * bases’ upon the Dickens dimier: 


Hr for whose sake the flittering show appears 
Has sown the world with laughter and w ith tears, 
And they whose welcome wets the bumper’s brim 
Have wit and wisdom — for they all quote him. 
So, many a tongue the evening hour prolongs 
With spnngle«l speeches, let alone the songs; 
Statesmen grow merry, young attorneys laugh. 
And weak teetotals warm to half-and-half. 

And beardless Tullys, new to festive scenes. 

Cut their first crop of youth’s precocious greens; 
And wits stand ready for impromptu claps, 

With loaded barrels and percussion-caps ; 

And Pathos, cantering through the minor keys, 
Waves all her onions to the trembling breeze; 
While the great Feasted views with silent glee 
His scattered limbs in Yankee fricassee. 

Sweet is the scene where genial friendship plays 
The pleasing game of interchanging praise ; 
Self-love, grimalkin of the human heart. 

Is ever pliant to the master’s art; 

Soothed with a w ord, she peacefully withdraws 
And sheaths in velvet her obnoxious claws. 

And thrills the hand that smooths her glossy fur 
With the light tremor of her gentle pur. 

But what sad music fills the quiet hall 
If on her back a feline rival fall! 

And oh ! what noises shake the tranquil house, 

If old Self-intekest cheats her of a mouse! 

Thou, O my country! hast thy foolish ways, 

Too apt to pur at every stranger’s praise 


But if the stranger touch thy modes or laws. 

Off goes the velvet and out come the claws! 

And thou, Illustrious ! but too poorly paid 
In toasts from Pickwick for thy great crusade. 
Though while the echoes labored with tliy name 
The public trap denied thy little game, 

Let other lips our jealous laws revile — 

The marble Taefoubd or the rude Careylk ; 

But on thy lids, that Heaven forbids to close 
Where’er the light of kindly nature glows. 

Let not the dollars that a churl denies 
Weigh like the shillings on a dead man’s ej'es! 

Or, if thou wilt, be more discreetly blind, 

Nor ask to see all wide extremes combined; 

Not in our wastes the dainty blossoms smile 
I That crowd the gardens of thy scanty isle; 

There white-check’d Luxury weaves a thousand 
charms, 

Here sun-browned Labor swings his Cyclop arms; 
Long are the furrows he must trace between 
The ocean’s azure and the prairies’ green; 

Full many a blank his destined realm displays, 

Yet sec the promise of his riper days: 

Far through yon depths the panting engine moves. 
His chariots ringing in their steel-shod groves, 

And Erie’s naiad flings her diamond wave 
O’er the wild sca-nymph in her distant cave : 

While tasks like these employ his anxious hours. 
What if his corn-fields are not edeed with dowers? ' 
Though bright as silver the meridian beams 
Shine through the crystal of thine English streams, 

I Turbid and dark the mighty wave is whirled 
I That drains our Andes and divides a world. 


Under the similitude of a German-sHver-spoon^ * used by dabblers in eesthetic tea,* we have 
the annexed palpable hit at the small-beer imitators of Carlyle, and copyists after the ex¬ 
ternal garb of the German school, who have occasionally sliown themselves up in the pages 
of ‘ The Dial,’ a work which formerly ‘ indicated rather the place of the moon than the sun 


Small as it Is, its powers are passing strange; 
For all who use it show awondnms change. 

And first, a fact to make the harbors stare, 

It beats Macassar for the growth of hair : 

See those small youngsters whose expansive cars 
Maternal kindness grazed with frequent shears; 
Each bristling crop a dangling mass becomes. 
And all the spoonies turn to Absaloms! 

Nor this alone its magic power displays — 

It niters strangely all their works and ways; 

With uncouth words they tire their tender lungs, 
The same bald phrases on their hundred tongues; 
‘Ever’ ‘The Ages’ in their page appear, 

‘Alway’ the bedlamite is called a ‘Seer;’ 

On every leaf the ‘earnest’ sage may scan, 
Fortentious bore! their ‘ many-sided’ man: 


A weak eclectic, groping, vague and dim. 

Whose every angle is a half-stan'ed whim, 

Blind us a mole and curious as a lynx, 

Who rides a beetle which he colls a ‘Sphinx.’ 

And O what questions asked in club-foot rhyme 
Of Earth the tongucless and the deaf-mute Time! 
Here babbling ‘Insight’ shouts in Nature’s ears 
His lust conundrum on the orbs and spheres; 
There Self-inspection sucks its little thumb, 
With ‘Whence am 17’ and ‘Wherefore did I 
come 7’ 

Deluded infante! will they ever know 
Sonin doubts must darken o’er the world below, 
Though oil the Platos of the nursery trail 
Their ‘clouds of glory’ at the go-cart’.s tail? 
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We should exceedingly like to hear Mr. A. Bronson Alcott’s opinion as touching the faiih- 
fulness of the foregoing. • • • There is a fearful lesson conveyed in the annexed com¬ 
munication from a metropolitan physician, who assures us that it is in all respects an accu¬ 
rate statement of an occurrence to which be was an eye-witness: * Duty impels me, Mr. 
Editor, to lay before you one of the little incidents which my situation as a medical man 
has brought to my notice. There is no class of men who are led with keener perceptions 
to investigate human nature than erdightened practising physicians. They have a hold 
upon the afiections and confidence of every class of society; and for this reason they 
should feel it incumbent upon themselves to act the part of moral as well sm physical agents. 
For myself, I think it would be well if medical men were so &r constituted missionaries, 
as to make it a duty to point a moral whenever it would be likely to be well received. I 
am aware that attempts of this sort with many persons would be vain or injudicious, and 
sometimes nauseate perhaps, like the accompanying drugs; but eventually it might prove 
salutary to the soul; and although cursed for good advice, is it not in the end a blessing ? 
But to my story: I was called a short time since to a youth about twenty years of age: 
he had been only a few months in the city, and I had occasionally seen him, but had little 
acquaintance with him, being much his senior. When I entered, one of his fits of raving, 
occasioned by fever, was just coming on. I approached and took his hand: ‘ Wliat do you 
want?’ said he; ‘you look so mild and yet so penetrating. I have not got any.’ ‘Any 
tohat?* said I. ‘ Any money,’ he replied; ‘the drawer was locked, and I could not get 
any without being seen; so go away!’ * I came to cure you, not to take your money,’ I 
replied. ‘ Ah!’ said he, ‘ did I not take some from you ? Look! look! There they come! 
sixpences, shillings! See! see! how they tumble from the wall! Look! there is a piece 
of gold! See! look! there they keep coming! I never took all this! — at first I only took 
enough to get a cigar with, now and then. See! the room is filling! I shall suflfocate!’ 
* What does this mean, young man V said I; ‘ be calm.’ ‘ Did they not tell you to come and 
feel my pulse and see if there was not a sixpence in it V ‘ No, no; I came to make you bet¬ 
ter.’ ‘Better? heUer\ better? Here, liide these; don’t let my ihends know of them; 
they were stolen! I cannot look at them now. Ha! ha! lia! — 1 cannot!’ I was induced to 
remain until the frenzy of the fever had passed ofif, and found the young man had intervab 
of reason. He w’as now in deep despondency. I inquired his name. He had dropped it, 
he said; he could not debase it. ‘ Debase it ?’ said I. ‘ Yes!’ he answered, with a groan 
like a howl. The next day the young man sent for me again. He appeared much altered; 
said that he did not wish to live; that he had ‘ a gnauing at his soul.* I remarked that he 
was very young to be tired of life; that if he had been guilty of any crime he should 
desire to live to expiate it ‘ No,’ he replied, ‘the stain will always last!’ I told him, not 
so; that if he heartily repented and turned to the right source for consolation, it would be 
vouclisafed him. ‘ I feel that I cannot live,’ he replied, ‘ and my friends will be better sat¬ 
isfied to know that 1 am repentant in my last moments, and that I am gone, than they 
would be to think of me as a vagabond, let loose upon society: they will at least feel that 
I shall ‘ cease from troubling.’ I have not the excuse that many delinquents have pleaded, 
early initiation into vice. My childhood was passed with pious relatives, who labored 
to instil religious principles into my mind; but I ‘ would none of their reproof.* My friends 
not being wealthy, I was left at a proper age to my own resources. I found a situation 
where my talents were appreciated by my employer, and perhaps too highly estimated by 
myself I had a brother who was ten years my senior, whom I loved and esteemed — may 
Heaven keep him in blessed ignorance of my fate! — but I thought less highly of his intel¬ 
lect when I saw him excited by some sublime hymn, which angels might listen to, than I 
did of my own, when I turned from the devotions of the Sabbath to join ray idle compa¬ 
nions. In the situation I held, I might have gained respectability; but ray besetting sin 
betrayed me so often, that the kind indulgence of a good master could no longer conceal 
my crimes. I now see that the sting inflicted by vice must and wiU remain! We may re¬ 
pent, we may be forgiven; but the mind will not part wdth its bitter recollections!’ I was 
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hew called away for a few moments, and when I returned, the unhappy young man was 
in the land of spiritB! I learned that he was engaged to a highly amiable young lady, who 
wlinquished him, and shortly afterward died of a broken heart. Her sad fate threw him 
into a brain-fever, and as you perceive, decided hix likewise. Incidents like these I am 
awaw have often been narrated; yet if the tragedy which I have depicted should be 
blessed to the use of any young man abandoned to temptation and addicted to small crimes, 
and lead him to reflection, it will be a gratification to feel that my feeble effort, \^ith Heaven’s 
help, has proved * a word in season.’ ’ • • • There are inequalities of merit in the ‘ Dirge* 
of < D. D.* of Hartford, though the gpirit of the verse is tender and touching. We annex 
a few stanzas, in illqstration of our encomium: 

Thrust him in his narrow bed. 

Heap the cold earth on hb head, 

But be sure no tear ye shed — 

Not a tear for him! 

Bitter toil was his from birth, 

Dearly l>ought his homely mirth, 

While his master was of earth — 

Now he *8 of the sky. 

Death knocked at his door at night, , 

With his crushing hand of might. 

Woke him to that morning light 

Which can know no noon! 

When that sacred morning beam 
Wakes his spirit, life shall seem 
But a dreary changeful dream — 

Soon o’er, and not too soon! 

Patiently for few long years, 

Struggling with earth’s giant fears, 

With hands too busy to wipe tears. 

Met he life’s long shock. 

Yet not all blank and desolate 
Was this poor man’s earthly state; 

Hope, toil, content, can soften fate, 

As the moss tho rock. 

O! lost Brother! still and cold, 

Sunk like rain into the mould, 

Silently, unseen, untold — 

Thou ’rt a GoD-sown seed! 

It is a sad sight to look upon the corpse of a laborer, cut down in the midst of a toil¬ 
some life; his hard, knotty hands clasped upon the still breast, and the strong limbs laid in 
serene repose. And yet how happy the change! No longer does he ask leave to toil; no 
longer is he at war with poverty, for death has made it a drawn battle. He ‘ rests from 
his labors’ where the rich and tlie poor meet together, and he hears no more the voice of 
the oppressor. • • • Perhaps our readers will have observed that the Sketches of East 
Florida are from no common pen. The description which has l)een given by the writer, of 
the delicious climate in that sunny region, may to many * Northeners’ seem exaggerated; 
but such is not the fact A friend writing recently from St Augustine, thus playfully 
alludes to the effect which the climate produces upon a New-Yorker; * If a busine.ss-man 
could be caught up from the whirl of Broatlway, and dropped in a warm climate, say that 
of St Augustine, and left under a fig-tree to his own reflections, his first thought doubtless 
would be for an omnibus * right up.’ ‘ Rather queer!’ he would say; * a hot sun, sandy 
street, and not a carriage to be seen! There’s a man out in his slippers, and a woman 
with her head tied up in a handkerchief—may-be a night-cap; probably some old Dutch 
settlers that went to-sleep wdth Rip Van Winkle. "Wild turkeys, as I live, all about the 
market!—and oh, Lord ! there’s a little nigger with only a shirt on! Halloo there! you 
little nigger! tell me the way to the Broadway coaches! No coaches ? no omnibii ? Well, 
where’s your five-o’clock boats ? — where’s your Harlaem rail-road ? I want to go back 
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to town !* Such would probably be his first go-oflT; and the next impulse would be to run, 
shout, cry fire! or murder! — any thing to produce a sensation; but unless very soon about 
it, he would find himself yielding to some strange influence liitherto unfelt; and it w’ould be 
amusing to notice how soon the fretting rest^.^.^ nian of the forty-second latitude would be 
tamed down in the thirteenth to the equanimity of a child asleep. The climate enters 
witliin the man, and brings out one by one some liidden and better impulse, at the same 
time laying a gentle hand upon liis rougher humors; so that when he would shout, he hums, 
ftnd when he would laugh, he smiles only; and in undertaking to nm, he is caught about 
the waist; and goes floating smootlily around in the ground-swell motion of the Spanish- 
dance.’ • • • We perceive that the Copy-right Question has been thus early brought 
before the National Legislature. From the present aspect of thhigs we may indulge a 
well-grounded hope that authors who have worn thenaselves out in making other people 
happy, will not hereafter be left to perish amidst age and infirmity, unrelieved by the fruit 
of their labors. There is one argiunent exceedingly well illustrated in the recent address 
of the ‘ Copy-right Club.* •In allusion to the floivis of trash which have for montlis inyn- 
dated the Atlantic cities and tow'ns, the wrriter, addressing himself to American citizens, 
obseives; ‘In all other circumstances and questions save that of a literature, you have 
taken the high ground of freedom and self-reliance. You have neither asked, nor loaned, 
nor besought, but with your own hands have framed, wliat the occasion required. What¬ 
ever stature you have grown to as a nation, it is due to that sole virtue ; and by its exercise 
may you only hope to hold your place. In almost any other shape than tliat of silent books 
you would have spumed the foreign and held fast to tlie home-bom; but stealing in quietly 
at every opening, making themselves the seemingly inoffensive and unobtrusive lodgers in 
every house, they have full possession of the country in all its parts; and another people 
may promise themselves in the next generation of Americans, (as the question now goes.) 
a restored dominion which their arms w'ere not able to keep. The pamphlet will carry the 
day where the soldier fell back.* • • • We derive the annexed stanzas through a Boston cor¬ 
respondent He assures us that the work of art which they commemorate is most honora¬ 
ble to the genius of the sculptor, who has been winning laurels ever since liis removal to 
the tasteful city: 

LINES 

WRITTEN ON COMPLETING A MARBLE BUST OF THE LATE WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


IJT K. A. TIRACKITT. 


Upward unto the living light 
Intensely thou dost gaze, 

As if tliy very soul wouldst seek 
In that far distant maze 

Communion with those heavenly forms 
That lifting to the sight 
Their golden wings and snowy robes, 
Float on a sea of light. 

Anon far, far away they glide, 

Shooting through realms of bliss. 
Till from the spirit’s eye they fade 
In heaven's own bright abyss. 

Such are the visions thou dost wake. 
Such are the thoughts that rise 
In him who ’ueath thy upturned brow 
Beholds thy spirit-eyes. 

There is no stain upon that brow; 

Pure as thy holy life 
Serene and calm, thy heavenly face — 
Within, no wasting strife. 


How strangely have the swift hours flown 
As o’er the shapeless pile 

I poured the full strength of my soul, 

Lost to all else the while! 

When fell the last faint stroke which told 
That thou and I must part, 

That all of life that I could give 

Was thine, how throbbed my heart! 

Yet to Ihis form that I have reared 
Should amrlit of praise belong. 

Not unto me the merit due. 

But Him who made me strong: 

Who w ith his ever fostering care 
My wayward steps did guide. 

Through paths of flow ers, in beauty cloth'd, 
Aloug life’s sunny tide. 

Semblance of him, the great, the good. 
Whose task on earth is done; 

Of those that walked in beauty’s light 
Thou wort the chosen one J 
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We should like to see in some appropriate journal a sketch of the Progress of Mechanirs 
in the United Stales. Without any question, the Americans are, in respect of that branch 
of science, behind no nation or people on -arth. And yet no longer ago than 1791, a 
clock-maker from London, after public aa w^^isement of liis arrival from England for that 
purpose, visited our scattered cities and towTis to repair clocks! * Yankee ingenuity* was 

not then as now synonymous with the accomplishment of any thing tliat can either be fab¬ 
ricated or ‘ fixed’. • • • We have no remembrance of the communication referred to in a 
note from a correspondent at Albany, in which we find the following sentences: ‘ If recei¬ 
ved, I hope it was not amenable to the censure in a late number of the Knickerbocker, 
of certain correspondence, for having been written ‘ too carefully.’ Now I do flatter my¬ 
self upon so voriting, that compositors can have no excuse for blunders, though I am well 
aware that to be esteemed a Genious, one’s chiit^raphy should very nearly approach unin¬ 
telligibility. If this be true, the patience and good nature of an Editor must be severely 
tried; but I incline to the opinion that a man of Genious need not model after Byron’s feu;- 
simile,’ and so forth. Our correspondent does write a good hand; so good indeed, that we 
lament, as W’e gaze at it, that he does not know how to spell. A man may certainly be a 

* Grenious,^ without being able to write a clerkly hand; but a man who is no< a ‘ Genious,* 
ought at least to be able to spell the word. As to writing ‘ too carefully,’ our censor has 
mistaken the letter for the spirit of our remarks. • • • The lines ‘ Tb my Mother* are 
replete with the poetry of feeling. Their literary execution however is marred by deficien¬ 
cies, which although slight, require amending. Our correspondent we are sure has the 
true poetical vein; and we shall not despair of hearing from her again. • • • A very 
‘ inquiring’ correspondent desires to know ‘ whether there is any thing below a quartette, in 
music ? — a pintette or a gUlette ?* He is also anxious, he says, to ‘ ascertain whether 
Puffer Hopkins is any relation to the pious poet who was in partnership in the psalm 
and hymn way with old Uncle Sternhold, a great many years ago.’ Moreover, he con¬ 
siders it * a little curious’ that a black hen should lay a white egg; and states that he ‘ would 
give something handsome to be certain whether or no Nebuchadnezzar’s hands, when he 
was out on grass, grew six-penny or ten-penny nails!’ His remaining queries are profane; 
indeed, the last one goes somewhat too near the edge. • • • ‘ Ever anxious to please,* 
as the advertisements have it, we have placed the original department of the Knick¬ 
erbocker in a larger type; and it seems to us that we may ask with some confidence 
whether our readers ever saw a Magazine in a neater garniture than ‘ this same V Only 
have the consideration to reciprocate our endeavom to please you, good Public, and you 

* shall see wliat you shall see.* There are certain delinquents upon our books, to w hom 
we would venture to insinuate, in the most delicate manner conceivable, tliat * it is high 
time somebody had a sight of somebody’s money.’ • • • A new style of frames for 
drawings, engravings, paintings, looking-glasses, etc., has recently been brought to great 
perfection, and into very general favor, by Mr. Weiser, at No. 43 Centre-street, near Pearl. 
They are composed cxt<?mally of glass-veneerings, beautifully painted and shaded, so as to 
resemble diflTerent-tinted woods, tortoise-shell, or indeed any other colors that may be de¬ 
sired. These ore painted on the inner side of the glass, wliich is so firmly cemented to 
the wood-frames as to be little liable to injiuy from jarring or even falling. With a gilt 
beading, they have a very beautiful appearance, by reason of the admirable lustre of the 
glass, which gives to them a polish finer than that of the most susceptible woods. They 
are, in short, exceedingly handsome, easily kept clean, always new and fresh, and what is 
worthy of mention, much cheaper than wood or gilL 

Wii-i, car reader™ hare the kindne** to exhibit tbe Adtsrtibimxnt or otjr T-srrvTT-TvnRo 
VoLtJii* to their friends 7 It will be found on the second and third pa^es of tho cover of the present 
number; and they can testify to tho accuracy of it* nnexa^joratod statements. Many articles in 
prose and verse await examination or insertion, and a more particular reference hereafter. Notices 
are In type of new publications from the presses of Messrs. Boroxss akd Strikoer, M. W. Dodd, J. 
WmcHEBrEB, the Lavoi.et'b. D. Appletom akb Compact, M. H. Nbwmak. Wilet and Putkam, and 
of the 'Columbian Magazine,' which we are raluctantly compelled to defer to our February issue. 
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SICILIAN SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


BT TBOMBB OOLB. 


A FEW months only have elapsed since I travelled over the classic 
land of Sicily; and the impressions left on my mind by its picturesqueness, 
fertility, and the grandeur of its architectural remains, are more vivid, 
and fraught with more sublime associations, than any 1 received during 
ray late sojourn in Europe. The pleasure of travelling, it seems to me, 
is chiefly experienced after the journey is over; When we can sit down 
by our own snug Are-side, free from all the fatigues and annoyances 
which are its usual concomitants; and, if our untravelled friends are 
with us, indulge in the comfortable and harmless vanity of describing 
the wonders and dangers of those distant lands, and like Goldsmith’s old 
soldier, ‘ Shoulder the crutch and show how flelds Were Won.* I was 
about to remark, that those who travel only in books travel with much less 
discomfort, and perhaps enjoy as much, as those who travel in reality; 
but I fancy there are some of my young readers who would rather test 
the matter by their own experience, than by the inadequate descriptions 
which I have to offer them. 

Sicily, as is well known, is the largest island in the Mediterranean 
Sea. It was anciently called Trinacria, from its triangular shape, and 
is about six hundred miles in circumference. Each of its extremities 
is terminated by a promontory, one of which was called by the ancients 
Lilybeum, and faces Africa; another called Pachynus, faces the Pelo- 
ponessus of Greece; and the third, Pelorum, now Capo di Boco, faces 
Italy. The aspect of the country is very mountainous: some of the 
mountains are lofty; but towering above all, like an enthroned spirit, 
rises ^Etna. His giant form can be seen from elevated grounds in the 
most remote parts of the island, and the mariner can discern his snowy 
crown more than a hundred miles. But Sicily abounds in luxuriant 
plains and charming valleys, and its soil is proverbially rich : it once 
bore the appellation of the Granary of Rome; and it is now said that 
if properly tilled it Would produce more grain than any country of its size 
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in the world. Its beauty and fertility were often celebrated by ancient 
bards, who described the sacred flocks and herds of Apollo on its de¬ 
lightful slopes. The plain of Enna, where Proserpine and her nymphs 
gathered flowers, was famous for delicious honey ; and according to an 
ancient writer, hounds lost their scent when hunting, in consequence of 
the odoriferoip flowers which perfumed the air; and this may be no 
fable; for in Spring, as I myself have seen, the flowers are abundant and 
fragrant beyond description; and it seemed to me that the gardens of 
Europe had been supplied with two-thirds of their choicest treasures 
from the wild stores of Sicily. • 

The history of Sicily is as varied and interesting as the features of 
its surftice ; but of this I must give only such a brief and hurried sketch 
as, to those who are not conversant with it, will serve to render the scenes 
I intend to describe more intelligible and interesting than they otherwise 
would be. Its early history, then, like that of most nations of antiquity, 
is wrapped in obscurity. Poets feign that its original inhabitants were 
Cyclops; after them the Sicani, a people supposed to have been from 
Spain, were the possessors; then came the Siculi, a people of Italy. The 
enterprising Phoenicians, those early monarchs of the sea, whose ships 
had even visited the remote and barbarous shores of Britain, formed 
some settlements upon it; and in the eighth century before Christ 
various colonies of Greeks were planted on its shores, and became in 
time the sole possessors of the island. These Grecian founders of Syra¬ 
cuse, Gela, and Agrigentum, seduced from their own country by the 
love of enterprise, or driven by necessity or revolution from their homes, 
brought with them the refinement, religion, and love of the beautiful, 
that have distinguished their race above all others; and in a short time 
after their establishment in Sicily, the magnificence of their cities, the 
grandeur of their temples, equalled if they did not surpass those of their 
fatherland. About the year 480 before Christ, a fierce enemy landed on 
the coast of Sicily with two thousand gallies : this was the warlike Car¬ 
thaginian, whose altars smoked with the sacrifice of human victims. 
This formidable invader was defeated under the great Gelon of Syracuse, 
who was called the father of his country ; but the Carthaginians, re¬ 
turned again and with better fortune, at length became masters of the 
island. The Romans next conquered Sicily, and held it for several 
centuries. The Saracens in the ninth century were in the full tide of 
successful conquest. They landed first in the bay of Mazara, near 
Selinuntium, and after various coflicts and fortune, finally subjugated 
the whole island in the year 878. The crescent continued to glitter 
over the towers of Sicily for about three centuries, when the Normans, 
a band of adventurers whom the crusades of the Holy Sepulchre had 
brought from their northern homes, after a conflict of thirty years under 
Count Roger, expelled the Saracen in the year 1073, and planted the 
banner of the cross in every city of the land. Soon after that time it 
came under Spain and Austria; France and England have severally 
been its rulers. It is now under the crown of Naples. 

Such is a brief outline of the eventful history of Sicily; a land 
formed by nature in her fairest mould; but which the crimes and am- 
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bition of men have desecrated by violence, oppression, and bloodshed; 
and with the substitution of a word, one might exclaim with the poet: 


* Sicilia ! O Sicilia! thou who hast 
The fatal aift of beauty, which became 
A fbneral dower of present woes and past, 

On thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame, 
And annals graved in characters of flame. 

Oh God ! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful, and couldst claim 
Thy right, and awe the robbers back who press 
To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress!' 


Her brightest age was when the Greek threw the light of his genius 
around her; when rose those mighty temples which now, even in their 
ruin, call forth the wonder and admiration of the traveller; her greatest 
degradation was in the age just passed away. As an exemplification of 
this, it is sufficient to say, that from the time of the Norman until the 
accession of the present monarch, a space of seven hundred years, not 
a single road has been constructed in the island. But we have reason 
to believe that a brighter day now dawns, and that ere long the sun of 
civilization will dispel the clouds that have so long overshadowed the 
mountains of Sicily. 

He who would make a tour through this magnificent land, must make 
up his mind to submit to much fatigue, some danger, and innumerable 
annoyances ; such as filth, bad fare, the continual torment of vermin; 
lodgings, to which a stable with clean hay would be in comparison a 
paradise; knavish attempts at imposition * of various kinds, etc. He 
must mount on a mule whose saddle is of rude and of abominable con¬ 
struction ; whose bit is a sort of iron vice, which clasps the animal’s 
nose and under-jaw, and every day wears away the flesh ; and whose 
bridle is a piece of rope fastened to the bit on one side only. He must 
ford rivers of various depth ; he must fear no ascent or descent, how. 
ever precipitous, if there appears to be a track; and at times he must 
have a careful eye to the priming of his pistol; and above all, a patient 
and enduring temper is a great comfort. 

The aspect of Sicily is widely different from that of this country ; 
its beauty is dependant on other forms and associations. Here, we have 
vast forests that stretch their shady folds in melancholy grandeur ; the 
mountain tops themselves are clad in thick umbrage, which, rejoicing 
in the glory of the autumnal season, array themselves in rainbow dyes. 
There, no wide forests shade the land ; but mountains more abrupt than 
ours, and bearing the scars of volcanic fire and earthquake on their 
brows, are yet clothed with flowers and odoriferous shrubs. The plains 
and slopes of the mountains are now but partially under cultivation ; 
vineyards and olive-groves generally clothe the latter, while over the 
gentler undulating country, or the plains, fenceless fields stretch far 
away, a wilderness of waving grain, through which the traveller may 
ride for hours nor meet a human being, nor see a habitation, save when 
he lifts his eyes to some craggy steep or mountain pinnacle, where 
stands the clustered village. The villages and larger towns are gene¬ 
rally set among groves of orange, almond, and pomegranate trees, with 
here and there a dark Carruba, or Leutisk tree, casting its ample shade. 
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Fields of the broad bean, the chief food of the laboring classes, serves 
at times to vary with vivid green the monotony of the landscape. The 
traveller rolls along over no Macadamised road in his comfortable car¬ 
riage, but mounted on his mule, leaves him to choose his own track 
among the numerous ones that form what is called the strada-maestro, 
or master-road, between city and city. Here and there he will come to 
a stone fountain^, constructed perhaps centuries ago, which still furnishes 
a delightful beverage for himself and beast. Oftentimes the road leads 
through a country entirely waste, and covered with tall bunches of grass 
or the dwarfish palmetto; sometimes in the cultivated districts the road 
is bounded by the formidable prickly-pear, which grows to the height 
of twenty feet, or by rows of the stately aloe, and not unfrequently by 
wild hedges of myrtle, intertwined with innumerable climbing plants, 
whose flowers the traveller can pick as he rides along. Generally the 
road-side is perfectly enamelled with flowers of various hue and fra¬ 
grance. No majestic river, like the Hudson, spreads before him, with 
all its glittering sails and swift steam-boats; but ever and anon the 
blue and placid Meditterranean bounds his vision, or indents the shore, 
with here and there a picturesque and lazy barque reflected in the waves. 

I have before said that the towns and villages are generally perched 
like eagles’ nests in, high places. This is particularly the case with 
those of the interior: many of them are inaccessible to carriages, except 
the Letiga, a sort of large sedan-chair, gaudily decorated with pictures 
of saints, and suspended between two mules, one of which trots before 
and the other behind, to the continual din of numerous bells and the 
harsh shouts of the muleteers. I never saw one of these vehicles, 
which are the only travelling carriages of the interior of Sicily, without 
thinking that there might be a land-sickness even worse than a sea¬ 
sickness ; for the motion of the letiga in clambering up and down the 
broken steeps must be far more tempestuous than any thing ever ex¬ 
perienced at sea. Between village and village you see no snug villa, 
farm-house, or cottage by the road-side, or nestling among the trees; 
but here and there a gloomy castellated building, a lonely ruin or stem 
Martello tower, whose dilapidated walls crown some steep headland, 
against whose base washes the ever-murmuring waves. Now the tra¬ 
veller descends to the beach, his only road; the mountains are far inland, 
or dip their broad bases in the sea-fbam, or impend in fearful masses 
over his head. He ascends again, and journeys over wastes which 
undoubtedly in the time of the Greek and the Roman were covered 
with fruits and grain ; but which now are treeless and desolate as the 
deep whose breezes stir the flowers that deck them. At times he must 
ford streams, which, if swollen with late rains, are perilous in the 
extreme. 

I remember once on my journey descending from one of those treeless 
wastes upon a spot very different from any thing on this side of the 
Atlantic. It was called Verdura, from its green and verdant character. 
A stream which flowed through a plain bounded by lofty mountains here 
fell into the sea. A large mill, which much resembles an ancient castle, 
and in all probability had served both purposes in times gone by, stood 
near. Upon the sandy beach close by, and hauled entirely out of the 
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water, lay several vessels in the style of Homer^s ships ; and I have 
no doubt bore a strong resemblance to ships of ancient time, for they 
were picturesquely formed, and painted fantastically with figures of 
fishes and eyes. The wild>looking mariners were lounging lazily about 
in their shaggy capotes, or engaged in loading their vessels with grain, 
the product of the neighboring plains. Up the steep we had just de¬ 
scended a letiga was slowly winding; and on a green declivity over¬ 
looking the sea, a flock of goats were browsing, and their shepherd 
reclined near in listless idleness. Open and treeless as was this scene, 
there was such a peaceful character about it, such an air of primitive 
simplicity, that it made a strong impression on my mind. 

It does not come within the scope of this paper to ofier any descrip, 
tion of the larger cities of Sicily, Palermo, Messina, etc. Most readers 
have seen accounts of them more ample and more interesting than I 
could offer. Of the smaller places I must content myself with giving 
^ a very general description, so that I may retain the requisite space, in 
this division of my article, for some notice of an ascent which I made 
to the sublime summit of Mount ^Etna. 

The secondary towns to which I have alluded, such as Calatifini, 
Sciacca, Caltagerone, etc., are in general picturesquely situated, and 
are built in a massive and sometimes even in a magnificent style. The 
churches and houses are all of hewn stone, and exhibit the various 
styles of architecture of the builders; the Saracenic, the Norman- 
Gothic, or the later Spanish taste. Sometimes the styles are fantasti¬ 
cally intermixed ; but the whole, to the architect, is extremely interest¬ 
ing. Flat roofs and projecting stone balconies from the upper windows 
are perhaps the most characteristic features of the houses. The 
churches, though large, are seldom beautiful specimens of architecture; 
and the interior is in general extremely ornate, and decorated with gaudy 
gilding and pictures, and images of Christ and saints, disgustingly 
painted. The streets, wide or narrow, would appear to us somewhat 
gloomy and prison-like; and paint is a thing scarcely known on the 
exterior or perhaps interior of an ordinary house. The air of the inte- 
rior of the common houses of the Sicilian towns is as gloomy and com¬ 
fortless as can be imagined. A few wooden benches, a table firmly 
fixed in the stone pavement, a fire-place composed of a few blocks of 
stone placed on the floor, the smoke of which is allowed to make its 
escape as it best can at the window, which is always destitute of glass, 
and is closed by a rude wooden shutter when required ; a bed consist¬ 
ing of a mattress of the same hue as the floor, raised a few feet from it 
by means of boards on a rude frame; some sheep-skins for blankets, and 
sheets of coarse stufi* whose color serves as an effectual check on the 
curiosity of him who would pry too closely into its texture; are the 
chief articles of furniture to be found in the habitations of the Sicilian 
poor. Beside the human inhabitants of these uninviting abodes, there 
are innumerable lively creatures, whose names it were almost impolite 
to mention in polished ears; and I might not have alluded to them had 
they confined themselves to such places; but they rejoice in the palace 
as well as in the cottage, and to the traveller’s sorrow inflict themselves 
without his consent as travelling companions through the whole Sicilian 
tour. 
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The houses of the more wealthy are spacious and airy, but not much 
superior in point of comfort. They are often of commanding exterior, 
and are called palazzi, or palaces. Of course, there are exceptions to 
this general character of discomfort; but judging from my own observa¬ 
tion, they are few. On approaching a Sicilian village, the eye of the 
traveller will almost surely be attracted by a capacious and solid build- 
ing, surmounted by a belfry-tower, and commanding the most charming 
prospect in the vicinity. It is surrounded with orange groves and 
cypress-trees, and looks like a place fitted for the enjoyment of a contem¬ 
plative life. He will not long remain in doubt as to the purpose of the 
building whose site is so delightfully chosen ; for walking slowly along 
the shady path, or seated in some pleasant nook, singly or in groups, he 
will perceive the long-robed monks, the reverend masters of the holy 
place. 

Connoisseurs say that a landscape is imperfect without figures ; and as 
that is the case in a picture, it is most probably so in a magazine arti-. 
cle; and the reader might complain if I were to neglect giving some 
slight outlines of the figures of the Sicilian landscape. In travelling 
from city to city, although they may not be more than twenty miles 
apart, the wayfarer meets with very few persons on the road ; seldom an 
individual, and only now and then, at an interval of miles, a group of 
men mounted on mules, each person carrying a gun ; or perhaps a con- 
voy of loaded mules and asses with several muleteers, some mounted 
and some on foot, who urge by uncouth cries and blows the weary beasts 
over the rocky or swampy ground, or up some steep acclivity or across 
come torrent’s bed. At times he will see a shepherd or two watching 
their flocks; these are half-naked, wild looking beings, scarcely raised 
in the scale of intelligence above their bleating charge. Their dwell¬ 
ing may be hard by, a conical hut of grass or straw, or a ruined 
tower. On the fertile slopes or plains he will sometimes observe a 
dozen yokes of oxen ploughing abreast. The laborers probably chose 
this contiguity for the sake of company across the wide fields. If the 
grass or grain is to be cut, it is by both men and women armed with a 
rude sickle only. It is seldom you meet either man or woman on foot 
upon the roads; men scarcely ever. Donkeys are about as numerous 
as men, and their ludicrous bray salutes your ear wherever the human 
animal is to be seen. 

The peasant-women through a great part of Sicily wear a semi-cir¬ 
cular piece of woollen cloth over their heads ; it is always black or white, 
and hangs in agreeable folds over the neck and shoulders. There is but 
little beauty among them ; and alas! how should there be ? They are 
in general filthy; the hair of both old and young is allowed to fall in 
uncombed elf-locks about their heads; and the old women are often 
hideous and disgustful in the extreme. The heart bleeds for the women: 
they have more than their share of the labors of the field ; they have 
all the toils of the men, added to the pains and cares of womanhood. 
They dig, they reap, they carry heavy burthens — burthens almost in¬ 
credible. In the vicinity of iEtna I met a woman walking down the 
road knitting: on her head was a large mass of lava weighing at least 
thirty pounds, and on the top of this lay a small hanuner. Being puz- 
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zled to know why the woman carried such a piece of lava where lava 
was so abundant, I inquired * the wherefore* of Luigi, our guide. He 
answered that as she wished to knit, and not having pockets, she had 
taken that plan to carry the little hammer conveniently. That piece of 
stone, which would break our necks to carry, was evidently to her no 
more than a heavy hat would be to us. It may be thought that I draw 
a sorry picture of these poor Islanders; but I would have it understood 
that on the side of Messina, and some other parts, there is apparently a 
little more civilization; but they are an oppressed and degraded peasantry; 
ignorant, superstitious, filthy, and condemned to live on the coarsest 
food. They are as the beasts that perish, driven by necessity to sow that 
which they may not reap. How applicable are the words of Addison ? 

* How has kind Heaven adorn’d the happy land 
And scattered blessings with a wastenil hand! 

But what avails her unexhausted stores, 

Her blooming mountains and her sunny shores, 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart. 

The smiles of nature and the charms of art. 

While proud oppression in her valleys reigns, 

And tyranny usurps her happy plains 1 

The poor inhabitant behcdas in vain 

The reddening orange and the swelling grain: 

Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, 

And in the myrtle’s fragrant shade repines: 

Starves, in the midst of nature’s bounty curst. 

And in the loaded vineyard dies of thirst.’ 

But the Sicilians are naturally a gay, light-hearted people, like the 
Greeks, their forefathers; and if the cloud which now rests upon them 
were removed, and we have reason to think it is lifting, they would be 
as bright and sunny as their own skies. The women of the better classes 
wear the black mantilla when they venture into the streets, which they 
seldom do, except to attend mass or the confessional. This robe is ex¬ 
tremely elegant, as it is worn, but it requires an adept to adjust it grace¬ 
fully. It covers the whole person from head to foot; in parts drawn 
closely to the form, in others falling in free folds. But for its color, I 
should admire it much: it seems such an incongruity for a young and 
beautiful female to be habited in what appear to be mourning robes. I 
was often reminded of those wicked lines of Byron’s on the gondola: 

* For Mmetimes they contain a deal of fun. 

Like nMMumiug-coaches when the ameral’s done.’ 

But let US turn from the animate to the inanimate, and visit the famous 
iEtna, called by the Sicilians Mongihello. From the silence of Homer 
on the subject, it is supposed that in his remote age the fires of the moun¬ 
tain were unknown; but geologists have proof that they have a far 
more ancient date. The Grecian poet Pindar is the first who mentions 
its eruptions. He died four hundred and thirty-five years before Christ ; 
from that time to this, at irregular intervals, it has vomited forth its 
destructive lavas. It is computed to be eleven thousand feet high. Its 
base, more than an hundred miles in circumference, is interspersed 
with numerous conical hills, each of which is an extinct crater, whose 
sides, now shaded by the vine, the fig tree, and the habitations of man, 
once glowed with the fiery torrent, ^me of them are yet almost des¬ 
titute of vegetation; mere heaps of scoriae and ashes; but the more 
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ancient ones are richly clad with verdure. Let the reader imagine a 
mountain whose base is as broad as the whole range of the Catskills, 
as seen from Catskill village, rising to nearly three times their height; 
its lower parts are of gentle ascent, but as it rises it becomes more 
and more steep, until it terminates in a broken summit. Imagine it 
divided, as the eye ascends, into three regions or belts; the first and 
lowest is covered with villages, gardens, vineyards, olive-groves, oranges, 
and fields of grain and flax, and the date-bearing palm. The second 
region, which commences about four thousand feet above the sea, is 
called the Regime Sylvosa, or woody region. Here chestnuts, hexes, 
and on the north pines of great size flourish. This belt reaches to the 
elevation of about seven thousand feet, where the Regions Scoperta, or 
bare region, commences. The lower part of this is intermingled lava, 
rocks, volcanic sands, and snow ; still higher are vast fields of spotless 
snow, which centuries have seen unwast^, with here and there a ridgy 
crag of black lava, too steep for the snows to lodge upon; and toward 
the summit of the cone, dark patches of scoriae and ashes, which, heated 
by the slumbering fires, defy the icy blasts of these upper realms of 
air. It will readily be supposed that, when viewed from a distance, 
Mount ^tna is an object to make a deep impression on the mind: 


But for yon filmy smoke, that fVom thy crest 
Continual issues like a mornina mist 
The sun disperses, there would be no sira 
That from thy mighty breast bbrsts forth at times 
The sulphurous storm — the avalanche of fire; 

That midnight is made luminous, and day 
A ghastly twilight, by thy lurid breath. 

By thee tormented. Earth is tossed and riven: 

The shuddering mountains reel; temples and towers, 
The works of man, and man himself, his hopes 
His harvests, all a desolation made ! 

Sublime art thou, O Mount! whether beneath 
The moon in silence sleeping with thy woods, 

And driving snows, and golden fields of corn; 

Or bleat on thy slant breast the gentle flocks, 

And shepherds in the mellow glow of eve 
Pipe merrily; or when thy scathM sides 
Ara laved with fire, answered thine earthquake voice 
By screams and clamor of afirighted men. 

Sublime thou art! — a resting-place for thought. 
Thought reaching far above thy bounds; from thee 
To Him who bade the central fires construct 
This wondrous fabric; liAed thy dread brow 
To meet the sun while yet the earth is dark. 

And ocean, with its ever-murmuring waves. 


On the ninth of May, myself and travelling companion commenced 
the ascent of Mount ^tna; and as the season was not the most favorable, 
the snows extending farther down the sides of the mountain than in 
summer, we were equipped, under the direction of our guide, with coarse 
woollen stockings to be drawn over the pantaloons, thick-soled shoes, 
and woollen caps. Mounting our mules, we left Catania in the morning. 
The road was good and of gradual ascent until we reached Nicolosi, ' 
about fourteen miles up the mountain. We saw little that was particu¬ 
larly interesting on our route except that the hamlets through which we 
passed bore fearful evidences of the effects of earthquake. Arrived at 
Nicolosi, the place where travellers usually procure guides and mules 
for the mountain, it was oar intention to rest for the remainder of the 
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day; but Monte Rosso, an extinguished crater, being in the vicinity, 
my curiosity got the better of my intention to rest, and I sallied forth to 
examine it. The road lay through the village, which is built of the 
lava, and is arid and black, and many of the buildings rent and twisted. 
Monte Rosso was formed by the eruption of 1669, which threw out a tor¬ 
rent of lava that 6owed thirteen miles, destroying a great part of the city 
of Catania in its resistless course to the sea, where it formed a rugged 
promontory which at this day appears as black, bare, and herbless as 
on the day when its fiery course was arrested by the boiling waters. 
And here I would remark, that the lavas of iEtna are very different 
from those of Vesuvius. The latter decompose in half a century, and 
become capable of cultivation; those of iEtna remain unchanged for 
centuries, as that of Monte Rosso testifies. It has now been exposed to 
the action of the weather nearly two hundred years, with the exception 
of the interstices where the dust and sand have collected, it is destitute 
of vegetation. Broken in cooling into masses of rough but sharp frac¬ 
ture, its aspect is horrid and forbidding, and it is exceedingly difficult to 
walk over. If two centuries have pr^uced so little change, how many 
centuries must have served to form the rich soil which covers the greater 
part of the nK)untain’s sides and base ! 

Our purpose was to see the sun rise from the summit of ^tna; and 
at nine in the evening, our mules and guides being ready, we put on 
our Sicilian capotes, and sallied forth. We had two guides, a muleteer, 
and as there was no moon, a man with a lantern to light the mules in 
their passage over the beds of lava. For several miles the way was 
uninteresting, it being too dark to see any thing except the horrid lava or 
sand beneath the feet of the mules. At times the road was so steep that 
we were ordered by our guides to lean forward on the necks of the mules, 
to keep them and ourselves from being thrown back. At length we en¬ 
tered the woody region. Here the path was less rocky; and as we 
wound up the mountain’s side, beneath the shadows of noble trees, I could 
not but feel the solemn quietness of a night on iEtna, and contrast it 
with what has been and what will in all probability be again, the in¬ 
termitting roar of the neighboring volcano, and the dreadful thunder of 
the earthquake. At midnight we arrived at the Casa delle Neve, or 
House of Snow. This is a rude building of lava, with bare walls, en¬ 
tirely destitute of furniture. We made a fire on the ground, took 
some refreshments which we had brought with us, and in about an hour 
remounted our mules, and proceeded on our journey. We soon left 
the region of woods; and being now at an elevation of seven thou¬ 
sand feet above the sea, felt somewhat cold, and buttoned our capotes 
closer about us. From the ridges of lava along which we rode, by 
the light of the stars which now became brilliant, we could discern 
the snow stretching in long lines down the ravines on either hand; and 
as we advanced, approaching nearer and nearer, until at length it spread 
in broad fields before us. As the mules could go no farther, we dis¬ 
mounted, and taking an iron-pointed staff in our hands, we commenced 
the journey over the snows. It was now half-past one, and we had 
seven miles to traverse before reaching the summit. The first part of the 
ascent was discouraging, for it was steep, and the snow so slippery that 
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we sometimes fell on our faces; but it became rather less steep as we 
ascended, and though fatiguing, we got along comfortably. As the at* 
mosphere was becoming rare, and the breathing hurried, we sat on the 
snow for a few minutes now and then. At such times we could not but 
be struck with the splendor of the stars, far beyond any thing I had 
ever seen. The milky way seemed suspended in the deep heavens, like 
a luminous cloud, with clear and definite outline. We next arrived at 
the Casa dcgli Inglese ; so called, but alas for us ! the ridge of the roof 
and a part of the gable were all that rose above the snow. In the 
midst of summer, travellers may make use of it; but to us it was una¬ 
vailing, except the gable, which served in a measure to shield us from 
the icy wind which now swept over the mountain. We again partook 
of a little refreshment, by way of preparation for the most arduous part 
of our undertaking, and were now at the foot of the great cone. The 
ascent was toilsome in the extreme. Snow, melted beneath in many 
places by the heat of the mountain ; sharp ridges of lava ; loose sand, 
ashes, and cinders, into which last the foot sank at every step, made the 
ascent difficult as well as dangerous. The atmosphere was so rare that 
we had to stop every few yards to breathe. At such times we could hear 
our hearts beat within us like the strokes of a drum. But it was now 
light, and we reached the summit of the great cone just as the sun rose. 

It was a glorious sight which spread before our eyes ! We took a 
hasty glance into the gloomy crater of the volcano, and throwing our¬ 
selves on the warm ashes, gazed in wonder and astonishment. It would 
be vain for me to attempt a description of the scene. I scarcely knew 
the world in which I had lived. The hills and valleys over which we 
had been travelling for many days, were comprised within the compass 
of a momentary glance. Sicily lay at our feet, with all its ‘ many 
folded’ mountains, its plains, its promontories, and its bays; and round 
all, the sea stretched far and wide like a lower sky; the Lipari islands, 
Stromboli and its volcano, floating upon it like small dusky clouds; and 
the Calabrian coast visible, I should suppose, for two hundred miles, 
like a long horizontal bank of vapor! As the sun rose, the great 
pyramidal shadow of ^Etna was cast across the island, and all beneath 
it rested in twilight-gloom. Turning from this wonderful scene, we 
looked down into the crater, on whose verge we lay. It was a fearful 
sight, apparently more than a thousand feet in depth, and a mile in 
breadth, with precipitous and in some places overhanging sides, which 
were varied with strange and discordant colors. The steeps were 
rent into deep chasms and gulfs, from which issued white sulphurous 
smoke, that rose and hung in fantastic wreaths about the horrid crags; 
thence springing over the edge of the crater, seemed to dissipate in the 
clear keen air. I was somewhat surprised to perceive several sheets of 
snow lying at the very bottom of the crater, a proof that the internal 
fires were in a deep slumber. The edge of the crater was a mere 
ridge of scoriae and ashes, varying in height; and it required some care, 
in places, to avoid falling down the steep on one hand, or being pre¬ 
cipitated into the gulf on ffie other. The air was keen; but fortunately 
there was little wind ; and after spending about an hour on the summit, 
we commenced our descent. 
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We varied our course from the one we took on ascending, and visited 
an altar erected to Jupiter by the ancients, now called the Torre del 
Filosofo. Soon after we came upon the verge of a vast crater, the 
period of whose activity is beyond the earliest records of history. Val 
di Bove, as it is called, is a tremendous scene. Imagine a basin several 
miles across, a thousand feet in depth at least, with craggy and perpen¬ 
dicular walls on every side; its bottom broken into deep ravines and 
chasms, and shattered pinnacles, as though the lava in its molten state 
had been shaken and tossed by an earthquake, and then suddenly con¬ 
gealed. It is into this ancient crater that the lava of the most recent 
eruption is descending. It is fortunate that it has taken that direction. 

In another and concluding number, the reader’s attention will be 
directed to the Architectural Antiquities of Sicily, especially those of 
Grecian structure, which will be described in the order in which they 
were visited. 


LINES TO TIME. 


BT MR*. J. WBRIl. 


Oh Time! I’ll weave, to deck thy brow, 

A wreath fresh culled from Flora’s treasure: 

If thou wilt backward turn thy flight 
To youth’s bright mom of joy and pleasure. 

‘ Jo^ ill exchanged for riper years;* 

The bard, alas! iiath truly spoken; 

I *ve wept the. truth in bummg tears 
O’er many a fair hope crushed and broken. 

In vain my eager, wiser friends 
Told of thy speed and wing untiring; 

I drank of Pleasure’s honied cup, 

Nor marked thy flight, no change desiring; 

When all too late I rave thee chase. 

But found thou couldst not be o’ertaken : 

With heedless wing thou ’st onward swept. 
Though hopes were crushed and empires shaken. 

Thou with the w-orld thy flight began’st; 
Compared with thine, what were the knowledge 
Of every sage in every clime, 

The learning of the school or college ? 

'Thou’st seen, in all the pomp of power, 

Athens, the proudest seat of learning: 

And thou couldst tell us if thou wouldst, 

How Nero looked when Rome was burning. 

What direful sights hast thou beheld, 

As careless thou hast joumied on: 

The hemlock-bowl for Athen’s pride; 

The gory field of Marathon; 

The monarch crowned, the warrior plumed, 
With power and with ambition burning; 

Yet they must all have seemed to thee 
Poor pigmies on a pivot turning. 
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Their pomp, their power, with thine ccHnpered, 
How blajik and void, how firail and fleetmg! 
Thou hast not paused e’en o’er their tombs 
To give their mighty spirits meeting; 

But onward still with untired wdng, 

Regardless thou ’rt thy flight pursuing. 

Unseen, alas! till thou art past, 

While o’er our heads thy snows thou ’rt strewing. 

Oh! vainly may poor mortals strive 
With learned lore of school and college; 

Their books may teach us wisdom’s rmes. 

But thou alone canst teach us knowledge. 

Oh! had I earlier known thy worth, 

I had not now been left repining. 

Nor asked to weave for thee the wreath 
That on my youthful brow was shining. 

Could but a^un the race be mine. 

In life’s young mom, 1 ’d seek and find thee; 

I’d seize thee by thy flowing lock, 

And never more be left behind thee! 


A NIGHT ON THE PRAIRIE: 


BT A BUFTALO BUMTSR. 


While looking over my ‘ omnium gatherumthe same being a 
drawer containing scraps of poetry, unfinished letters, half-written edi¬ 
torials, incidents of travel, obsolete briefs, with many other odds and 
ends that have fallen from my brain during the last three years, but which 
from want of quality in them or lack of energy in me, have failed to 
reach the dignity of types and ink ; I came across a diary kept while 
hunting buffalo with the Sac and Fox Indians, some two hundred miles 
west of the Mississippi, during the summer of 1842. Finding myself 
interested in recurring to the incidents of that excursion, it occurred to 
me tiiat matter might be drawn therefrom which would not be without in¬ 
terest to the public. I have therefore ventured to offer the following for 
publication; it being an account of a night passed at the source of the 
Checauque, when I did not deem my scalp worth five minute’s purchase, 
and when I cheerfully would have given ten years of an ordinary life 
to have been under the humblest roof in the most desolate spot in the 
‘^land of steady habits.’ 

I have said that we were in the country of the Sioux. That our situ¬ 
ation may be understood, I would remark farther, that between the lat¬ 
ter and the confederated tribes of the Sac and Fox Indians, there has 
been for the last forty years, and still exists, the most inveterate hostil¬ 
ity ; the two parties never meeting without bloodshed. The Government 
of the United States, in pursuance of that policy which guides its con¬ 
duct toward the various Indian tribes, for the preservation of peace be¬ 
tween these two nations, have laid out between them a strip of country 
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forty miles in width, denominated the ‘ Neutral Ground,’ and on to which 
neither nation is permitted to extend their hunting excursions. 

On the occasion of which I write, the Sacs and Foxes, having been 
disappointed in finding buffalo within their own limits, and perhaps feel¬ 
ing quite as anxious to fall in with a band of Sioux as to obtain game, 
had passed the ‘ Neutral Ground,’ and were now several days’ journey 
into the country of their enemies. 

For the last two days we had marched with the utmost circumspec¬ 
tion ; our spies ranged the country for miles in advance and on either 
flank, while at night we had sought some valley as a place of encamp¬ 
ment, where our fires could not be seen'from a distance. Each day we 
had perceived signs which indicated that small parties of Sioux had 
been quite recently over the very ground we were travelling. The 
whites in the company, numbering some eleven or twelve, had remon¬ 
strated with the Indians, representing to them that they were transgress¬ 
ing the orders of the government, and that should a hostile meeting take 
place they would certainly incur the displeasure of their ‘ great father’ 
at Washington. 

Heedless of our remonstrances they continued to advance imtil it be¬ 
came evident that the Sioux and not buffalo were their object. The truth 
was, they felt themselves in an excellent condition to meet their ancient 
enemy. They numbered, beside old men and the young and untried, 
three hundred and twenty-five warriors, mounted and armed with rifles, 
many of them veterans who had seen service on the side of Great 
Britain in her last war with this country, and most of whom had served 
with Black Hawk in his brief but desperate contest with the United 
States. Moreover, they placed some reliance on the whites who accom¬ 
panied them ; all of whom, except my friend B-, of Kentucky, one 

or two others and myself, were old frontier men, versed in the arts of 
Indian warfare. 

As for myself, I felt far from comfortable in the position in which I 
found myself placed; hundreds of miles from any white settlement, 
and expecting hourly to be forced into a conflict where no glory was to 
be gained, and in which defeat would be certain death, while victory 
could not fail to bring upon us the censure of our government. The 
idea of offering up my scalp as a trophy to Sioux valor, and leaving my 
bones to bleach on the wide prairie, with no prayer over my remains 
nor stone to mark the spot of my sepulture, was far from comfortable. 
I thought of the old church-yard amidst the green hills of New-Eng- 
land, where repose the dust of my ancestors, and would much preferred 
to have been gathered there, full of years, ‘ like a shock of com fully 
ripe in its season,’ rather than to be cut down in the morning of life by the 
roving Sioux, and my frame left a dainty morsel for the skulking wolf 

of the prairie. I communicated my sentiments to B-, and found 

that his views corresponded with mine. < But,’ said he, with the spirit 
of a genuine Kentuckian, ‘ we are in for it, Harry, and we must fight; 
it will not do to let these Indians see us show the white feather.’ 

It was under such circumstances, and with these feelings, that we 
pitched our tents after a hard day’s march, in a valley near the margin 
of a little stream which uniting with others forms the Checauque, one 
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of the tributaries of the Mississippi. The river flowed in our front. In 
our rear, and surrounding us on either side, forming a sort of amphi- 
theatre, was a range of low hills crowned with a grove of young hie- 
korys. A branch on our left, running down to the stream, separated our 
tents from the encampment of our Indian allies. Our camp consisted 
of three tents pitched some fifteen steps apart. B-and myself occu¬ 

pied the middle one. We had a companion, a scrub of a fellow, who 
forced himself upon us as we were on the point of starting, and whom 
we could not well shake off. To this genius, on account of his many 
disagreeable qualities, we had given the soubriquet of ‘ Common Doings.^ 
The other whites of the party occupied the other two tents. 

We had just finished the usual routine of camp duty for the night, 
‘ spansered’ our horses, eaten our suppers, laid in a supply of fuel for 
our fires, and were sitting around them smoking our pipes and listening 
to the marvellous tales of an old ‘ Leatherstocking^ of the party, whose 
life had been passed between the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi, 
when two of our Indian spies came in, passing in front of our tents and 
across the branch to the Indian camp. One of our party followed them 
to hear their report, and soon returned with the information that the 
spies had seen an encampment of Sioux, and that the Sacs and Foxes 
were then holding a council as to what measures it was best to pursue. 
Others of our party, who understood the Indian tongue, went across for 
farther information. Mean time we remained in great anxiety, canvass¬ 
ing among ourselves the probable truth of the report, and speculating on 
the course most proper for us to take. Our friends soon returned, 
having heard the full report of the spies as it was delivered before the 
chiefs in council. They had proceeded some eight miles beyond the 
place of our encampment to a hill in the vicinity of Swan Lake; from 
the hill they hadfieen a large body of Sioux, numbering as near as they 
could estimate them, five or six hundred. From the manner in which 
they were encamped and from other signs, they knew them to be a * war 
partyand having made these observations, they withdrew, concealing 
themselves as much as possible, and as they supposed, without being 
discovered. The effect of this information upon us may easily be ima¬ 
gined. We were ‘ in for it’ sure enough! We had expected for seve¬ 
ral days that we should meet the enemy, but to find them so near us in 
such force, so far outnumbering our own, we had not anticipated. 

The question now was, what were we to do ? Some proposed that we 
should move our camp across the branch and pitch our tent among our 
Indian allies; for it was argued with much force that if our spies had 
been discovered, the Sioux would follow their trail, and as it passed 
directly by our tents, we should fall the first victims; that if the Sioux, 
notwithstanding their superiority in numbers, should not think it pru¬ 
dent to attack the main camp, they would not fail to attack, according to 
flieir custom, the out-camps, take what scalps they could, and retreat. 
But there was a strong objection to moving our camp: the Indians fre- 
quently during the march had desired us to pitch our tents among them, 
but we had always declined, preferring to be by ourselves. What would 
they say if we should now break up our encampment and go among 
them? ‘White men are cowards? They rejected our request when au 
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was safe, but now at the approach of danger they come skulking among 
us like dogs for protection.^ No; we could not do this; pride forbade 
it. We next discussed the expediency of dividing ourselves into a 
watch, and keeping guard by turns through the night. The more expe¬ 
rienced of the party, and particularly Jamison, an old hunter and Indian 
fighter, said that this would only exhaust us, and would be of no avail; 
that our Indian allies had spies around the encampment in every direc- 
tion; that if they failed to perceive the approach of the enemy, we could 
not discover them; that the first intimation our sentinels would have 
would be an arrow through the body; that our best plan would be to 
extinguish our fires, prepare our arms, lie down with them in our hands, 
rely on the Indian spies for notice of the enemy’s approach, and on the 
first alarm make our way to the Indian camp, being careful as we ap¬ 
proached it to give the pass-word for the night, ‘ WcU-las-ki-push-eto' 
We all finally came to this conclusion. 

During the discussion, two of the party had not spoken a word; one 
was our tent-mate ‘Doings,’ who was so completely paralyzed with 
fright as to be unable to think or speak; the other was old ‘ Leather¬ 
stocking,’ who listened with the utmost coolness to all that was said, 
occasionally expressing assent or dissent by a nod or shake of the head. 
I now observed him quietly examine his rifle, draw the charge and re¬ 
load ; take out the flint and replace it with a new one; he then threw 
himself down for the night, his bared knife in his left hand, and his 
right resting on the breech of his rifle, remarking as he composed himself 
to sleep, ‘ We must be ready boys \ there’s no telling when the varmints 
will be upon us.’ 

B .. . and myself prepared our arms: each of us wore a brace of 

pistols in a belt; these were carefully loaded and buckled on; our rifles 
were next examined and put in order; our hatcbets were placed at hand, 
and with many misgivings we laid ourselves down. It was some time 
before I could sleep, and when I did, my repose was disturbed by 
dreams. How long I slept I am unable to say, perhaps not more than 
an hour, when I was suddenly awakened. I listened. The noise of the 
horses, of which there were several hundred grazing in the valley, with 
the tinkling of the bells on their necks, were the only sounds that at first 
met my ear; all else was silent. Presently I heard a noise as if made 
by the stealthy tread of a man; then a voice, or perhaps the cry of 
some animal. It was repeated. I heard it in the grove, on the hill, then 
an answering cry on the other side of the stream. I knew that Indians 
in a night-attack make signals by imitating the cry of some animal; and 
the sounds I heard, though like those made by wild beasts, seemed to 
me to be in reality human voices. I drew a pistol from my belt, cocked 
it, and with a hatchet in my other hand, crept out of the tent, and lying 
on the ground, looked cautiously around. The cries continued at 
intervals, and I became more and more satisfied that they were human 
voices. I felt, I knew that the Sioux were about to attack us. A 
thousand thoughts flashed across my mind. I thought of the home of 
my childhood, my far distant kindred; a mother, sisters, brothers. 
Unskilled as I was in Indian warfare, I expected to be slain. I was 
alarmed; frightened perhaps, but not paralyzed. I resolved to fight 
to the last, and if I miut die, to fill no coward’s grave. 
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As my eyes became more accustomed to the darkness, I began to dis¬ 
tinguish objects; and peering beyond our line of tents, I saw on our 
right, between me and the grove, three dark objects like human heads 
projecting out of the grass. While I was observing them, two of them 
disappeared, and I could discern the grass wave as they made their way 
toward our encampment. There was no longer room for doubt. I 

called to B-in a whisper; he was on his feet and by my side in an 

instant, a cocked pistol in each hand. I directed his attention to what 
I saw. • He looked steadfastly for a moment, then raising his eyes to the 
grove, exclaiihed in a whisper, ‘ The timber is full of Indians! I see them 
advancing from tree to tree; it is time for action. I shall fall, but you 
may be saved; if so, let my friends in Kentucky know that I died like 
a brave man. I will arouse the rest.* 

He went to the tent on our left, while I remained watching the 
approach of the enemy. I could see them distinctly as they moved 
from tree to tree. I heard B-call in a whisper, ‘ Jamison ! Jami¬ 
son !* Jamison came out of his tent but without his arms. B-told 

him of our danger, and directed his attention to the Indians in the grove. 
As he spoke Jamison stretched out his arms and gave a yawn, remark¬ 
ing, ‘ These Injuns are mighty unsartin critters ; there *s no knowing 

about their motions ;* crawled into his tent again. B-returned ; 

neither of us spoke. We lay down and drew our blankets over us; at 
length B-said : 

‘ Harry ?* 

‘What?’ 

‘ Hoaxed! by thunder !’ 

The whole truth, which had been breaking in upon my mind by 
degrees, now flashed upon me, and I raised a shout of laughter. At 
this instant, poor ‘ Doings,’ who had been awake from the commence¬ 
ment, but who was so scared that he had rolled himself under the eaves 
of the tent, and contracted himself into a space scarcely larger than my , 
arm, and who in his terror would have lain still and had his throat cut 
without wagging a finger in defence ; this poor, miserable ‘ Doings’ ex¬ 
claimed ‘ Haw ! haw! haw! I knew it all the time ; I never see fellows 
so scared!’ This was too bad. However, we had our laugh out, dis¬ 
cussed plans for vengeance, went to sleep and had quiet slumbers for 
the rest of the night. 

The next morning we ascertained that the whole story about the Sioux 
encampment had been fabricated for the purpose of trying our mettle, 

and that all save B-, myself and ‘ Doings,’ were in the secret. The 

moving objects which I had seen in the grass were Indian dogs prowl¬ 
ing around for food, and the Indians in the timber existed only in our 
excited imaginations. 


I MAY hereafter give an account of the modus operandi of our revenge, 
and of our mode of hunting the buffalo, in which we met with much 
success; and of other matters of interest which fell under my observa¬ 
tion during the sixty days we spent with this tribe of Indians. «. x. h. 
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LIFERS YOUNG DREAM. 


•There ia no Voice in Nature ■which says •Ketum.” 


Those envious threads, what do they here, 
Amid thy flowing hair ? 

It should he many a summer’s day 
Ere they were planted there; 

Yet many a day ere thoU and Care 
Had known each other’s form, 

Or thou hadst bent thy youthful head 
To Sorro^v’s whelming storm. 

Oh! was it grief that blanched the locks 
Thus early on thy brow ? 

And does the memory cloud thy lieart, 

And dim thy spirit now ? 

Or are the words upon thy lip 
An echo from thy heart; 

And is that gay as are the smiles 
With which thy fiill lips part I 


For thou hast lived man’s life of thought, 
While careless youth was tliine; 

Thy boyuh lip has passed the jest 
And sipped the sparkling wine. 

And mingled in the heartless throng 
As thoughtlessly as tliey. 

Ere yet the days of early youth 
glided swift away. 

They say that Nature wooeth ba6k 
No wanderer to her arms; 

Welcomes no prodigal’s return 
Who once hath scorned her cliarms. 
And ah! I fear for thee and me. 

The feelings of our youth 
Have vanished With the things that were, 
Amid the wrecks of trutli. 


Oh! for the early happy days 
When hope at least was new! 

Ere we had dreamed a thousand dreams, 
And found them all imtrue; 

Ere we had flung our life away 
On what might not be ours; 

Found bitter drops in every <iup. 

And thorns on all the flowers. 


Ye who have yet youth’s sunny dreams. 

Oh guard the treasure well. 

That no rude voice from coming years 
May break the enchanted spell! 

No cloud of doubt come o’er your sky 
To dim its sunny ray. 

Be careless children, wliile ye can. 

Trust on, while yet ye may. 

Albatiiiy January^ 1341 a. lu 

VOL. XXIII. 17 
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THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ilarrg i|arson. 


CUAPTCK TWKNTV-Iriusr, 


In the same room from which Craig and Jones had set out on their 
ill-fated errand, and at the hour of noon on the following day, the latter 
was crouching in front of the fire-place, which had been so bright and 
cheery the night before, but which now contained nothing except ashes, 
and a few half-burned stumps, charred and blackened, but entirely ex¬ 
tinguished. Over these Jones bent, occasionally shivering slightly, and 
holding his hands to them, apparently unconscious that they emitted no 
heat, and then dabbling in the ashes, and muttering to himself. But a 
few hours had elapsed since he had left that room a bold, daring, despe¬ 
rate man; yet in that short time a frightful change had come over him. 
His eyes were blood-red ; his lips swollen and bloody, and the under 
one deeply gashed, as if he had bitten it through; his cheeks haggard 
and hollow, his hair dishevelled, his dress tom, and almost dragged from 
his person. But it was not in the outward man alone that this alteration 
had taken place. In spirit, as well as in frame, he was crushed. His 
former iron bearing was gone ; no energy, no strength left. He seemed 
but a wreck, shattered and beaten down — down to the very dust. At 
times he mumbled to himself, and moaned like one in suffering. Then 
again he rose and paced the room with long strides, dashing his hand 
against his forehead, and uttering execrations. The next moment he 
staggered to his seat, buried his face in his hands, and sobbed like a 
child. 

‘ Tim,’ said he, in a low broken voice, ‘ poor old Tim ; I killed you, 
I know I did ; but blast ye ! I loved you, Tim. But it’s of no use, 
now ; you ’re dead, and can never know how much poor Bill Jones cared 
for you. No, no; you never can, Tim. We were boys together, and 
now I’m alone ; no one left—no one, no one!’ 

In the very phrcnzy of grief, that succeeded these words, he flung 
himself upon the floor, dashing his head and hands against it, and rolling 
and writhing like one in mortal pain. This outbreak of passion was 
followed by a kind of stupor; and crawling to his seat, he remained 
there, like one stunned and bereft of strength. Stolid, scarcely breathing, 
and but for the tw itching of his fingers, motionless as stone ; with his 
eyes fixed on the blank wall, he sat as silent as one dead ; but with a 
heart on fire, burning with a remorse never to be quenched; with a 
soul hurrying and darting to and fro in its mortal tenement, to escape 
the lashings of conscience. Struggle on! struggle on ! There is no 
escape, until that strong heart is eaten away by a disease fbr which 
there is no cure; until that iron frame, worn down by suffering, has 
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become food for the worm, and that spirit and its persecutor stand before 
their final judge, in the relations of criminal and accuser. 

A heavy step announced that some one was ascending the stairs. 
Jones moved not. A loud knock at the door followed. Still he did not 
stir. The door was then flung open, in no very gentle manner, for it 
struck the wall behind it with a noise that made the room echo: but a 
cannon might have been fired there, and Jones would not have heard it. 

The person however who had thus unceremoniously opened fhe way 
to his entrance, seemed perfectly indifferent whether his proceedings 
were agreeable or otherwise. His first movement on entering the room 
was to shut the door after him and lock it; his next was to look about 
it to see whether it contained any other than the person of Jones. 
Having satisfied himself on that score, he walked rapidly up to him 
and tapped him on the shoulder. 

Jones looked listlessly up at him, and then turning away, dabbled in 
the ashes, without uttering a word. 

‘ Hello! Bill Jones,’ said the stranger, after waiting a moment or two 
in evident surprise, ‘ what ails you V 

The man made no reply. 

‘ Are you sulky V demanded the other; ‘ Well, follow your own hu¬ 
mor ; but answer me one question : where’s Craig V 

Jones shuddered; and his hand shook violently. Rising up, half 
tottering, he turned and stood face to face with his visiter. 

‘ GrO(^ day to ye, Mr. Grosket,’ said he, with a ghastly smile, and 
extending his hand to him. ‘ Gk)od day to ye. It’s a bright day, on 
the heels of such a night as the last was.’ 

‘ Good God ! what ails you, man V exclaimed Grosket, recoiling be¬ 
fore the wild figure which confronted him; and then taking his hand, 
he said : ‘ Your hand is hot as fire, your eyes blood-shot, and your face 
covered with blood. What have you been at ? What ails you V 

Jones passed his hand feebly across his forehead, and then replied: 

‘ I’m sick at heart!’ 

He turned from Grosket, and again crouched upon the hearth, mum¬ 
bling over his last words, ‘Sick at heart! sick at heart!’—nor did he 
appear to recollect Grosket’s question respecting Craig. If he did, he 
did not answer it, but with his arms locked over his knees, he rocked 
to and fro, like one in great pain. 

‘ Are you ill, man, or are you drunk V demanded Grosket, pressing 
heavily on his shoulder. ‘ Speak out, I say: what ails you ? If you 
don’t find your tongue, I ’ll find it for you.’ 

Jones, thus addressed, made an effort to rally, and partially succeeded; 
for after a moment he suddenly rose up erect, and in a clear, bold voice, 
replied: 

‘ I’m ndt drunk, Mr. Grosket, but I am ill; Ckni knows what’s the 
matter with me. Look at me !’ he continued, stepping to where the 
light was strongest; ‘ Look at me well. Would n’t you think I’d been 
on my back for months V 

‘ You look ill enough ;’ was the blunt reply. 

‘ Well, then, what do you want V demanded Jones, in a peevish tone ; 

‘ why do you trouble me ? I can’t bear it. Go away ; go away.’ 
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‘ I will, when you \e answered my question. Where’s Craig V 

‘ I do n’t know. He was here last night; but he went out, and has n’t 
been here since.’ 

‘ Where did he go ?’ ^ 

Jones shook his head : * He did n’t say.’ 

‘ Was he alone?’ 

‘ No,’ replied the other, evidently wincing under these questions; 

‘ No; there was a man with him, nigh about my size. He went with 
him. That’s all I know about either of them. There, there; get 
through with your questions. They turn my head,’ said he, in an 
irritable tone. 

‘ Why did he take a stranger V demanded Grosket, without paying 
the least attention to his manner. ‘ You forget that I ^ow you and he 
generally hunt in couples.’ 

It might have been the cold of the room striking through to his very 
bones that had so powerful an effect on Jones, but he shook from head 
to foot, as he answered: 

< Look at me ! God! would you have a man out in such a night as 
that was, when he’s almost ready for his winding-sheet V 

Grosket’s only reply was to ask another question. 

‘ What was the name of the man who went with him V 

‘ I don’t know.’ 

* What did they go to do?’ 

Jones hesitated, as if in doubt what answer to make, and then, as if 
adopting an open course, he said : ‘ I’ve know’d you a good while, Mr. 
Grosket, and you won’t blab, if I tell you what I suspect, will ye ? It’s 
only guess-work, after all. Promise me that; I know your word is 
good.’ 

Grosket paused a moment before he made the promise; and then 
said: ‘ Well, I ’ll keep what you tell me to myself. Now then.’ 

^ It was a house-breaking business,’ said Jones, sinking his voice. 

‘ They took pistols with them; and I heard Tim tell the other one to 
take the crow-bar and the glim. That’s all I know. I was too much 
down to listen. There; go away now. I’ve talked till my head is 
almast split. Talking drives me mad. Go away.’ 

Grosket stood perfectly still in deep thought. The story might be 
true ; for the city was ringing with the news of the burglary, and of the 
death of one of the burglars by the hands of his comrade. It was 
rumored too, that the dead man had been identified by some of the offi¬ 
cers of the police, and that his name was Craig. It was this, taken in 
connection with the facts that the attempt had been made on Harson’s 
house ; that an effort had been made to carry off a child who lived with 
him, and of its being known to Grosket that Rust had often employed 
these two men in matters requiring great energy and few scruples, that 
had induced him thus early to visit their haunt, to ascertain the truth of 
his suspicions; and to endeavor, if possible, to ferret out the plans of 
their employer. The replies of Jones, short and abrupt as they were, 
convinced him that his suspicions respecting Craig were correct; but 
who could the other man be ? 

Engrossed with his own thoughts, he appeared to forget where he was 
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and who was present; for he commenced walking up and down the 
room; then stopped; folded his arms, and talked to himself in low, bro¬ 
ken sentences. Again he walked to the far end of the room and stop¬ 
ped there. 

Jones, in the mean time, to avoid farther questioning, seated himself; 
and leaning his elbows on his knees, hid his face in his hand. He was 
disturbed, however, by feeling himself shaken roughly by the shoulder. 

‘ What you Ve just been telling me, is a lie!’ said Grosket, sternly. 

* You should know me well enough not to run the risk of trifling with me. 

I want the truth and nothing else. Where were you last night V 

Jones looked up at him and then answered in a sullen tone: < I’ve 

told you once; I was here.* 

Grosket went to a dark comer of the room and brought back Jones’ 
great-coat, completely saturated with water. ‘ This room scarcely leaks 
enough to do that,’ said he, throwing it on the floor in front of Jones. 

‘ Ha! what’s that in the pocket V 

He thrust in his hand and drew out a pistol. The hammer was down, 
the cap exploded, and the inside of the muzzle blackened by burnt 
powder. 

‘ Fired off I’ said he. ‘ You told the truth. The man who went with 
Craig did look like you. I know the rest. Tim Craig is dead, and you 
shot him.’ 

An expression of strange meaning crossed the face of the burglar as 
he returned the steady look of his visiter without making any reply. 
But Grosket was not yet done with him; for he said in a slow, savage 
tone: ‘ Now mark me well. If you lie in what you tell me, I ’ll hang 
you. Who employed you to do this job V 

Jones eyed him for a moment, and then turned away impatiently and 
said, ‘I do n’t know what you’re talking about. Don’t worry me. 

I’m sick and half crazy, (^t away, will ye 1’ 

‘ This to me I to me’ exclaimed the other, stepping back, his eyes 
flashing fire; ‘ you forget yourself.’ 

Jones rose up, his red hair hanging like ropes about his face, and his 
bloodshot eyes and disfigured features giving him the look rather of a wild 
beast than of a man. Shaking his finger at Grosket, he said, ‘ Keep 
away from me to day, I say. There’s an evil spell over me. Come 
to-morrow, but do n’t push me to-day, or Grod knows what you may drive 
me to do. There, there — go.’ 

Still Grosket stirred not, but with a curling lip and an eye as bright 
as his own, and voice so fearfhlly quiet and yet stem that at another time 
it might have quelled even the strwig spirit of the robber, he said 

* Enoch Grosket never goes until his object is attained.’ 

‘ Then you wo’nt go V demanded Jones. 

‘No!’ 

Jones made a hasty step toward him, with his teeth set and his eyes 
burning like coals of fire; but whatever may have been his purpose, 
and from the expression of his face, there was little doubt but that it was 
a hostile one, he was diverted from it by hearing a hand on the latch of 
the door and a voice from without demanding admittance. 

‘ It is Rust,’ exclaimed Grosket, in a sharp whisper. He touched the 
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burglar on the shoulder and said in the same tone, ‘ I’m going in there.^ 
He pointed to a closet in a dark part of the room, nearly concealed by 
the wainscotting. ‘ Let him in, and betray me if you dare !’ 

‘You seem to know our holes well,* muttered Jones. ‘ You *ve been 
here afore.* Grosket made no reply, but hurried across the room and 
secreted himself in the closet, which evidently had been constructed as 
a place of concealment, either for the tenants of the room themselves, or 
for whatever else it might not suit their fancy to have too closely ex¬ 
amined. 

Jones stared after him, apparently forgetting the applicant for admis- 
sion, until a renewed and very violent knocking recalled his attention to 
it. He then went to the door, drew back the bolt, and walked to 
his seat, without even glancing to see who came in, or whom the person 
was who followed so closely at his heels. Nor did he look around until 
he felt his arm roughly grasped, and a sharp stem voice hissing in 
his ear: 

‘ So, so! a fine night*8 work you *ve made of it. Tim Craig is dead 
and the whole city is already ringing with the news ; and you, you *re 
a murderer !* 

Jones started from his seat with the sudden spasmodic bound of one 
who has received a mortal thrust. He stared wildly at the sharp thin 
face which had almost touched his, and then sat down and said: 

‘ Do n*t talk to me so, Mr. Rust; I can*t bear it.* 

‘ Ho, ho! your conscience is tender, is it ? It has a raw spot that wont 
bear handling, has it? We *11 see to that. But to business,* said 
he, his face becoming white with rage; his black eyes blazing, and his 
voice losing its smoothness and quivering as he spoke. 

‘ I *ve come here to fulfil my agreement; you were to get that child 
for me to-day ; I *ve come for her; where is she V 

Jones looked at him with an expression of impatience mingled with 
contempt, but made him no answer. 

‘ Tim Craig was to have gone to that house; he was to have carried 
her off; he was to have her here, here, here !* said he, in the same fierce 
tone. ‘ Why has n*t he done it V 

‘ Because he *s dead,* said Jones savagely. 

‘ I *m glad of it! I *m glad of it !* exclaimed Rust. ‘ He deserved it. 
The coward! Let him die.* 

‘ Tim Craig was no coward,* replied Jones, in a tone which, had Rust 
been less excited, would have warned him to desist. 

‘ Ha !* exclaimed Rust, scanning him from head to foot, as if sur¬ 
prised at his daring to contradict him, ‘ Would you gainsay me V 

Jones returned his look without flinching, his teeth firmly set and gra- 
ting together. At last he said; 

‘ I do gainsay you; and I do say, whoever calls Tim Craig a coward 
lies !* 

‘ This, and from you P exclaimed Rust, shaking his thin finger in his 
very face ; ‘ this from you; you, a house-breaker, a thief, and last night 
the murderer of your comrade. Ho! ho! it makes me laugh ! Fool! 
How many lives have you ? One word of mine could hang you.* 

‘ You *// never hang me,^ replied Jones, in the same low, savage tone. 
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‘ I wish you had, before that cursed job of yours made me put a bullet 
in poor Tim. I wish you had; but it is too late. You wont now.’ 

Words cannot describe die fury of Michael Rust at seeing himself 
thus bearded by one whom he had been used to see truckle to him, whom 
he considered the mere tool of Craig, and whom he had never thought 
it worth while even to consult in their previous interviews. 

‘ Wont I ? wont I ? Look to yourself,’ muttered he, shaking his fin¬ 
ger at him with a slow, cautioning gesture, ^ Look to yourself.’ 

* You’re right, I will; I say I mll^ exclaimed Jones, leaping up and 
confronting him. ‘ I say I will; and now I do!’ He grasped him by 
the throat and shook him as if he had been a child. 

‘ I might as well kill him at once,’ muttered he, without heeding the 
struggles of Rust. ‘ It’s him or me ; yes, yes, I ’ll do it.’ 

Coming to this fatal conclusion, he flung Rust back on the floor and 
leaped upon him. At this moment, however, the door of the closet was 
thrown open, and Grosket, whom he had entirely forgotten, sprang sud¬ 
denly out: 

‘ Come, come, this wont do!’ said he ; ‘no murder!’ 

Jones made no effort to resist the jerk at his arm with which Grosket 
accompanied his words, but quietly rose, and said: 

‘ Well, he drove me to it. He may thank you for his life, not me.’ 

Relieved from his antagonist. Rust recovered his feet, and turning to 
Grosket said, in a sneering tone: 

‘ Michael Rust thanks Enoch for having used his influence with his 
friend, to prevent the commission of a crime which might have made both 
Enoch and his crony familiar with a gallows. A select circle of 
acquaintance friend Enoch has.’ 

Grosket, quietly, pointed to the closet and said: 

‘ You forget that I have been there ever since you came in the room; 
and have overheard every thing that passed between you and my friend.’ 

Rust bit his lip. 

‘ Don’t let it annoy you,’ continued he, ‘ for the most of what I heard 
I knew before. I have had my eye on you from the time we parted. 
With all your benevolent schemes respecting myself I am perfectly 
familiar. The debt which you bought up to arrest me on; your attempt 
to have me indicted on a false charge of felony; the quiet hint dropped 
in another quarter, that if I should be found with my throat cut, or a 
bullet in my head, you would n’t break your heart; I knew them all; 
but I did not avail myself of the law. Shall I tell you why, Michael 
Rust ? Because I hwi a revenge sweeter than the law could give.’ 

‘ Friend Enoch is welcome to it when he gets it,’ replied Rust, in a 
soft tone. ‘ But the day when ij will come is far off.’ 

‘ The day is at hand,’ replied Grosket. ‘ It is^here : it is now. Not 
for a mine of gold would I forego what I now know ; not for any thing 
that is dear in the world’s eyes, would I spare you one pang that I can 
now inflict.’ 

Rust smiled incredulously, but made no reply. 

‘Your schemes are frustrated,’continued Grosket. ‘ The children 
are both found ; their parentage known; your name blasted. The bro¬ 
ther who fostered you, and loaded you wiA kindness will have his eyes 
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opened to your true character; and you will be a felon, amenable to 
the penalty of the law, whenever any man shall think fit to call it down 
upon your head. But this is nothing to what is in store for you.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Rust, with the same quiet smile; ‘ please to enumerate 
what other little kindnesses you have in store for me.’ 

‘ I will,’ replied Grosket.’ I was once a happy man. I had a wife 
and daughter, whom I loved. My wife is dead; what became of my 
child ? I say,’ exclaimed he bitterly, ‘ what became of my child V 

‘ Yoimg women will forget themselves sometimes,’ said Rust, his thin 
lip curling. ‘ She became a harlot—only a harlot.’ 

Grosket grew deadly pale, and his voice became less clear, as he 
answered : 

‘ You ’re right—you ’re right! why shrink from the word. It’s a 
harsh one ; but it’s God’s truth ; she did —and she died.’ 

‘ That’s frank,’ said Rust, ‘ quite frank. I am a straight-forward 
man, and always speak the truth. I’m glad to see that friend Enoch 
can bear it like a Christian.’ 

A loud, taunting laugh broke from Grosket; and then he said: 

‘ Thus much for me ; now for yourself, Michael Rust. You once 
had a wife.’ 

Rust’s calm sneer disappeared in an instant, and he seemed abso¬ 
lutely to wither before the keen flashing eye which was fixed steadfastly 
on his/ 

‘ She lived with you two years; and then she became—shall I tell 
you what V 

Rust’s lips moved, but no sound came from them. Grosket bent his 
lips to his ear, and whispered in it. Rust neither moved nor spoke. 
He seemed paralyzed. 

‘ But she died,’ continued Grosket, ‘ and she left a child—a daughter; 
mine was a daughter too.’ 

Rust started from a state of actual torpor; every energy, every 
faculty, every feeling leaping into life. 

‘ That daughter is now alive,’ continued Grosket, speaking slowly, 
that every word might tell with tenfold force. ‘ That daughter now is, 
what you drove my child to be, a harlot.’ 

/ It’s false as hell!’ shouted Rust, in a tone that made the room ring. 
‘ It’s false !’ 

‘ It’s true. 1 can prove it; prove it, clear as the noon-day,’ returned 
Grosket, with a loud, exulting laugh. 

^ Oh ! Enoch! oh, Enoch !’ said Rust, in a broken, supplicating tone, 
‘ tell me that it’s false, and I ’ll bless you! Crush me, blight me, do 
what you will, only tell me that my own loved child is pure from spot 
or stain! Tell me so, I beseech you; J, Michael Rust, who never 
begged a boon before—/beseech you.’ 

He fell on his knees in front of Grosket, and clasping his hands to¬ 
gether, raised them toward him. 

‘ I cannot,’ replied Grosket, coldly, ‘ for it’s as true as there is a 
heaven above us!’ 

Rust made an effort to speak; his fingers worked convulsively, and 
he fell prostrate on the floors 
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* Ova day daring the bloody execationa which took place at Lyona, a young girl ruahed into the hall 
where the reT'Olutionary tribunal waa held, and throwing herself at the feet of the Judgea, aaid : 
•There remain to me of all my family only my brothera! Mother, father, sister— you have butchered 
all; end now you are going to condemn my brothera. Oh I in mercy ordaih that I may ascend the 
acaffold with them I’ Her prayer was refused, and she threw herself into the Rhone and perished.' 

_ Du Bboca. 


The judges have met in the council-liall, 

A strange and a motley pageant, all: 

What seek they ? to win for their land a name 
The brightest and best in the lists of fame ? 
The light of Mercv’s all-hallowed ray 
To look with met on the culprit’s way ? 

Nay! watch the smile and the flusliing brow. 
And in that crowd what read ye now I 
The daring spirit and purpose high, 

The fiery glance of the eagle eye 
That marked the Roman’s haughty pride, 

In the days of yore by the Tiber’s side ? 

The stem resolve of the patriot’s breast, 
When the warrior’s zeal nas sunk to rest ? 

No! Mercy has fled from the liardened heart, 
And Justice and Tmth in her steps depart, 
And the fires of hell rage fierce and warm 
Mid the fitful strife of the sjririt’s storm. 

But a wail is borne on the troubled air: 

What victim comes those frowns to dare ? 

*Tis woman’s form and woman’s eye. 

That Time hath passed full lightly by; 

The limner’s art m vain might trace 
The glorious beauty and wiiming grace 
Of that fair girl; youth’s sunny day 
Flings its ramance over life’s changing way: 
Why has she left her princely home. 

Why to that hall a suppliant come ! 

Her heart is sad with a deepening gloom. 

For Hope has found in her heart a tomb. 

Witli quiv’ring lip, and eye whose light 
Is fiiint as the moon in a cloudy night, 

And with cheek as pale as the crimson glow 
That the sunset casts on the spotless snow; 
Nerved with the strength of wild des^pair, 

Low at their feet she pours her prayer; 

‘ My home! my home! is desolate. 

For ye have slain them all. 

And cast upon the light of Love 
Death’s cold and fearful pidl. 

We knelt in agony to save 
My father’s silver hair, 

Ye would not mark the bitter tears, 

Nor list the frantic prayer! 

* And then ye took my mother too; 

Ye must remember now 
The words that lingered on her hp. 

The grief upon her brow; 

My sister wept in bitter wo— 

Her dark and earnest eyes 
Asked for the mercy ye will seek 
In vain in yonder skies! 

VOL. XXIII. 17 
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* But your hearte were like the flinty rock, 

And cold as ocean’s foam; 

You tore them from my clasping arms, 

And bore them from our home : 

And now my brothers ye will slay! 

But they are proud and high. 

And come witli spirits brave and true. 

Your tortures to defy. 

* I will not ask from you their lives, 

I will not seek to roll 
The clouds of midnight from your hearts; 

Ye cannot touch tne soul! 

But grant my prayer, and I will pray 
For you in yonder sky; 

Oh, Gk>D! I ask a little thing— 

1 ask with them to die!’ 

But the burning words fell cold and lone. 

As the sun’s warm rays on a marble stone; 

life was a curse too bitter and wild 

For the broken heart of Earth’s weary child; 

And the stricken one found a self-sought grave 
’Neath the crystal light of the foaming wave. 

Shelter-Mand. Garsikxji. 


THE DEATH BED. 

A STRAY LEAF FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OP A ‘COUNTRY DOCTOR.* 


Bt y. W. BnsLTON. 


‘ Bury me in the valley, beneath the willows where I have watched 
the rippling waves, among the scenes of beauty which I loved so 
well, oh ! my friend !’ exclaimed the dying youth; and as he grasped 
my hand his lips moved tremblingly, tears gushed upon his wan cheeks, 
and an expression of very sadness stole upon him. His looks were 
lingering; such as one flings back upon some paradise of beauty which 
he leaves forever; some home which childhood has endeared to him, and 
affection has filled with the loves and graces. Pity touched my soul as 
I regarded silently that beaming countenance, alas! so shrunken from 
the swelling, imdulating lines of his hilarious health ; a pity such as 
one feels whose hopes are too inexplicably bound up with another’s, who 
shares his very being, and who knows by all the sympathies of a bro¬ 
ther’s bosom that the other’s heart-strings are snapping. Animce dimidium 
mece! — beautiful expression of the poet, comprehended less while life 
unites, than when death severs. It is only when gazing on the seal 
which has been set, we inquire ‘ Where is the spirit V and struggle in 
vain to imderstand that great difference ; when the smiles whidi shed 
their sunshine have rapidly vanished, and the voice we loved has died 
away like the music of a harp; when that which was light, joy, wit, 
eloquence, has departed with the latest breath; when, in short, we are 
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awakened from our revery by the clods falling on the coffin, and the 
mourners moving away; it is then that the soul, diminished of its 
essence, flits away with a strange sense to its unjoyous abode, as a bird 
would return to its lonely nest. 

There never existed one who more lived and moved, and had his 
spiritual being in the affections; a sensitive nature wooed into life by the 
lundness of the faintest breath, but killingly crushed by the footsteps of 
the thoughtless or the cruel. For such a one, life is well deserving of 
the epithet applied to it by the poet Virgil: dulcis vita^ sweet life. It is 
not a vulgar sensuality, a Lethean torpor; the triumph of the grosser 
nature over the eternal principle within. It is already a separation of 
the carnal from the spiritual; a refinement of fierce passions ; a present 
divorce from a close and clinging alliance; a foretaste of the waters of 
life; in short, the very essence and devotion of a pure religion. Would 
it seem strangely inconsistent that a being of so sweet a character as I 
shall describe him, my poor young friend declared, with a gush of the 
bitterest tears, that he could not go into the dark valley, for he loved life 
with an inconceivable, passionate love ? His was the very agony and 
pathos of the dying Hoffman, when almost with his latest breath, he allu* 
ded to ‘ the sweet habitude of being.* But it was only, thanks be to 
God ! a short defection, a momentary clouding of that bright faith which 
was destined soon to see beyond the vale. His tears ceased to flow, 
glistened a moment, and then passed away as if they had been wiped 
by some gentle hand. 

He leaned upon a soft couch, so very pale and haggard that his hour 
seemed very near. Costly books strewed his table; pictures and many 
exquisite things were scattered about with lavish hand; for wealth admin¬ 
istered to refined luxury, and affection crowned him with blessings which 
gold can never buy. A mother hid from him her bitter tears, and spoke 
the words of cheerfulness; sisters pressed around him with the poig¬ 
nant grief an only brother can inspire; a beautiful betrothed betokened 
to him in irrepressible tears her depth and purity of love. Letters came 
to him hurried on the wings of friendship, and impressed on all their 
seals with sentiments which awakened hope. Youth and beauty hovered 
around him with their unintermitted care, and Age sent up its fervent 
prayers to heaven. Oh ! who but the ungrateful would not love a life 
so filled with blandishments and crowned with blessings ? Who could 
see all these receding without a sigh, or feel the pressure of that kiss of 
love as pure as if it had its origin in Heaven ? But with the finest 
organization of intellectual mind, he had been accustomed to look at all 
things in the light of poetry. For one so constituted the pleasures which 
are in store are as inexhaustible as the works or mercies of his God. 
Not an hour which did not present some new phase of undiscovered 
beauty. He revelled in the beams of the morning; the rising sun was 
never a common object, nor its grandeur ever lost upon a soul so con¬ 
scious of the sublime. For all beauty in nature he found a correspon¬ 
dent passion in the soul; and intoxicated alike with the music of birds 
or the perfume of flowers, found no weariness in a life whose current 
was like the living spring, pure, perennial and delightful. 

To be so susceptible of pleasure, I would be willing to encounter all 
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the keenness of pangs suffered by such natures. For such, the rational 
delights of a year are crowded into a day, an hour ; and the ignorant 
reader of their obituary sighs mournfully, computing their lives by a 
false reckoning. Yet after all, we have been disposed to regard the 
death of the young as something unnatural; the violent rending asun¬ 
der of soul and body ; the penalty enacted of a life artificial in its modes 
and repugnant to nature. As Cicero has beautifully expressed it, it is 
like the sudden quenching of a bright flame; but the death of the vir¬ 
tuous Old is as expected, as free from terror as the sunset; it is the 
coming of a gentle sleep after a long and weary day. 

Travers was in the very gush and spring-tide of his youth ; yet 
crowned as he was with blessings, and every attribute for their most 
perfect enjoyment, the true secret of his too fond desire to live, was that 
he loved : 

‘ He loved but one, 

And that loved one, alas! could ne’er be his.’ 

In her the poetry of his life centred; and as a river is swollen by divers 
rills, and tributary streams, so all the thoughts and passions of his soul 
hurried with a pure and rapid tide to mingle and be lost in one. But 
illness, and the long looking at death, and above all, the Christian’s 
hope, enable us one by one to break off the dearest ties, and to renounce 
whatever we most love on earth. And so my young friend in good time 
emerged from the cloud which obscured his prospects, and saw clearly 
beyond the vale. It is not long since, being well assured that his fate 
was inevitable, he expressed a desire, which he carried into execution, 
to visit once more his well-loved haunts, and take a solemn farewell of 
them all. As one gi asps the hand of a friend at parting, he looked his 
last at things which were inanimate. He rambled in the deep, dark 
groves whither he had so often gone in health, to enjoy their (^thic 
grandeur, to breathe the spirit of the religion they inspire, or to murmur 
in their deepest shades the accents of his pure and passionate love. 
He inscribed his name for the last time upon the smooth bark of a tree ; 
then leaving them forever, as he emerged into the gay meadows, he 
turned to me with tears and said : 


* Yo woods, and wilds, whose melancholy gloom 
Accords with my soul’s sadness, and draws forth 
The voice of sorrow from my bursting heart!’ 

He clambered the steep hill-side, and sinking exhausted beneath a 
smitten tree, enjoyed the picturesqueness of the scene; the meadows, 
the streams, the pasture-grounds, the dappled herds, the sereneness of 
the summer skies, cleft by the wing of the musical lark, in all their 
purity of blue. He sat beside the sea-shore, and watched the big bil¬ 
lows breaking and bursting at his feet; and as he looked where the 
waters and the sky met together in the far horizon, he exclaimed, ‘ Now 
indeed do I long to fly away V Then he returned to his pillow, never 
to go forth again. ‘ I shall die,’ he said, ‘ when the season is in its 
prime and glory; when the fields are green and the trees leafy; and the 
sunlight shall shimmer down through the branches where the birds sing 
jover my grave.’ Then casting a look at his books, where they stood 
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neatly arranged on the well-filled shelves, he lamented that he had not 
time to gamer half the stores of a beautiful literature ; to satisfy his 
perpetual thirst; to drink to the full at the ‘ pure wells of English un¬ 
defiled.’ There were the Greek poets, whom he would have more inti¬ 
mately cherished, (he had been lately absorbed in the sublimity of the 
‘ Prometheus Vinctus;’) there was the great master and anatomizer of 
the human heart, who luiew how to detail the springs of action common 
to all ages, the paragon of that deep learning which is not derived from 
books, but gleaned by his genius from all nature with a rare intuition, 
and with an incomprehensible power of research. In him what mines 
of instruction, what sources of undiscovered delight, what philosophy 
yet to be grappled with, to be laid to the heart! Charles Lamb has with 
a quaint melancholy depicted the pain of parting from his books, and 
from the indefinable delights laid up in each dear folio. Yet after all, 
what is the literature of one age but the reproduction, the remoulding, 
the condensation of the literature of another; the loss and destruction 
of its waste ore, but the re-setting of its gems, and the renewed inves¬ 
titure of all its beauties. There is no glowing thought, no exquisite 
conception, no sublime and beautiful idea, which is not imperishable as 
the mind itself, and which shall not be carried on from age to age, or 
if destroyed or lost upon the written page, revived by some happy co¬ 
incidence of intellectual being, and perpetuated and enjoyed, here or 
hereafter, wherever mind exists. A communion like this will be a 
communion of spirits. A finer organization, expanded faculties shall 
rapidly consume the past; but oh, the future ! what glories are to be 
crowded into its immensity ? How shall knowledge be commensurate 
with the stars, or wander over the universe ? Now bring me the written 
Revelation, the written word. It clasps within its volume all excellen- 
cies, all sublimities of speech; secrets which could not be developed 
by reason, nor found in the arcana of human wisdom. Henceforth 
this shall be my only companion, and its promises shall light my passage 
over the grave.’ 

I marked the lustrous beaming of his eye, and from that time he 
looked at all things on the ‘bright side.’ His very love could think 
upon its object without a tear, and look forward to a pure and eternal 
re-union. At last the hour of dissolution came. I knew it by its un¬ 
erring symptoms ; yet still I listened to his passionate, poetic converse. 
It was for the last time ; I was in the chamber of death. What ob¬ 
server can mistake it; the darkened windows, the stillness, the grouping, 
the subdued sobs, the awful watchfulness for the identical moment when 
a lovely and intellectual spirit breaks its bonds, as if the strained vision 
could detect the spiritual essence. What a heart-sickness comes over 
those who love! What a change in the appearance of all things ! The 
very sun-light is disagreeable, the very skies a mockery; the very 
roses unlovely. We look out of the casement, and see the external face 
of nature still the same; how heartless, how destitute of sympathy, 
now appears the whole world without, with the home, that inner world ! 
How can those birds sing so sweetly on the branches; how can the 
flowers bloom as brightly as ever; how can those children play so 
gleefully ; how can yon group laugh with such unconcern ! He is an 
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only son. Though wan, and wasted in all his lineaments, his pure 
brow, his gentle expression, tell that he was worthy to be loved. Can 
no human power restore him to the arms of a fond mother ? It is in vain! 
The spirit flutters upon his lips ; it has departed. But it has left behind 
it a token ; a clear, bright impress; a smile of undissembled love and 
purity; an expression beaming with the last unutterable peace; the 
graces which were so winning upon earth, but which shall attain their 
perfection in heaven. 


freedom’s beacon. 


• To-dat, to-day it spaaka to ns ! It» future auditories will be the generations of men. as they rise up 
before it and gather round it.' WaBSTXit. 


* To-day it speaks to us !* 

Of ^ the tiroes that tried men’s souls/ 

When hostile ships rode where yon bay 
Its deep blue waters rolls: 

When the war-cloud dark was lowering 
Portentous o’er the land; 

When the vassal troops of Britain came 
With bayonet, sword and brand. 

‘ To-day it speaks to us!’ 

Of brave deeds nobly done, 

When mtriot hearts b^t high with hope, 

Ere Freedom’s cause was won: 

Of the conflict fierce, where fell 
New-England’s valiant men, 

Who wav^ their country’s baimer high, 

Though warm blood dyed it then! 

And will its voice be still 
When the thousands of to-day, 

Who have come like pilgrim-worshippers. 

From earth shall paw away! 

Oh no! ‘ the potent oratcnr’ 

To future times shall tell 
Where Prescott, Brooks, and Putnam fought. 
Where gallant Warren felL 

*Twt 11 speak of these, and others — 

Of brave men, bom and nurst 
In stormv times, on Danger’s lap, 

Who oared expression’s worst: 

Of Vernon’s chief, and he who came 
Across the Atlantic flood. 

To ofler to the patriot’s God 
A sacrifice of blood. 

Long as the * Bay State’ cherishes 
One thought ot sainted sires. 

Long as the day-god greets her cliffs. 

Or gilds her domes and spires; 

Long as her granite hills remain 
Firm fixed, so long shall be 
Yon Monument on Bunker’s height 
A beacon for the free! 
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A WINTER TRIP TO TRENTON FALLS. 

1 ar TBBXX BOXXXB. 


SCENE FIRST. 

Morning ; eight on the clock. Billing’s Hotel, Trenton. Outside, 
a clear bright sun glancing down through an atmosphere sparkling with 
frost, upon as fine a road for a sleigh-ride as ever tempted green-moun¬ 
tain boys and girls for a moonlight flit. Inside, a well-furnished break¬ 
fast-table, beef-steak, coffee, toast, etc., etc. • On the one side of it your 
correspondent; serious, as if he considered breakfast a thing to be at¬ 
tended to. He is somewhat, as the lady on the other side of the table 
says, somewhat in the ‘ sear leaf,’ by which name indeed she is pleased 
to call him ; but there is enough of spring in her, to suffice for all de¬ 
ficiencies in him. Like the morning, she is a little icy, but sunshiny, 
sparkling, exhilarating, thoughtful, youthful — and decided. She takes 
no marked interest in the breakfast. 

‘ Sear leaf!’ Madam, say on. 

‘ I wish to go to the Falls.’ 

‘ To what!’ 

‘ To the Falls — to Trenton Falls.’ 

He drops his knife and fork. ‘ Whew ! what! in winter 7 — in the 
snow 7 — on the ice V 

‘ Certainly; that is just the season.’ 

‘ Crazy! You were there in the summer-’ 

‘ I know it; every one goes there in summer. I must see them 
now. There’s no time like it; in their drapery of snow and ice ; in 
the sternness and solitude, the wild grandeur of winter !’ 

‘ How you rim on! You ’ll miss the cars at Utica.’ 

‘I do n’t care.’ 

* You ’ll be a day later in Nevf-York.’ 

‘I do n’t care. I must see them in their hoary head.’ 

‘ You wish to see if they look as well in gray hairs as I do, perhaps.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ You really must go 7’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ You are a very imperious young lady; and allow me to say, that 
although some young gentlemen-’ 

Lady, interrupting him: ‘ Shall I ring the bell 7’ She rings it. Enter 
landloi^. She orders the horse and cutter. 


BCXNS SECOND. 

Enter landlord : ‘All ready. Sir.’ 

‘ Will you allow me to ask if your feet are warmly clad, Madam 7’ 
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‘ I am ready for the ascent of Mont Blanc, or a ramble with a hunter 
upon the shore of Hudson’s Bay.’ 

‘Very well; now for the cutter.’ 

‘ Landlord, just step round, if you please, and put that buffalo-robe a 
little more closely about the lady. Hold fast, hostler! That horse 
likes any thing better than standing still.’ 

‘ Ay, ay. Sir.’ 

‘ Now we are ready. Let go! Away we dash; * on for the Falls!’ 
Gently, my good horse, gently round this comer; now ‘ go ahead!’ 
How do you like my steed. Madam ?’ 

‘ A rein-deer could not transact this little business better.’ 

‘Is not this a glorious morning V 

‘Vivifyingto the utmost! How far we fail of becoming acquainted 
with the face of nature, when we only come to look upon it in summer! 
It is as if one should only look upon the human face in the hues of 
youth, and never upon the gray head; on the brow where high thoughts 
have left their impress; on the face which deeper and sterner know¬ 
ledge, research^ patience, have made eloquent, while stealing away the 
rose. As for me, though I am but a girl, I like to see sometimes an old 
man ; one who in the trial-hour of life has kept his integrity; and when 
the snows of age fall on him, he gently bends beneath Aeir weight, like 
those old cedars yonder by the Way-side, beneath their weight of snow 
Wherever the eye can pierce their white vesture, all is still deep spring- 
green beneath; unchanged at heart — strong and true. So I like to 
look on you. Sere Leaf.’ 

‘ Thank you! You have a gift at compliments.’ 

‘ Summer reminds one of feeling and Lalla Rookh ; Winter, of in¬ 
tellect and Paradise Lost.’ 

‘ How your voice rings in this clear air ! Do you know what Dean 
Swift says a sleigh-ride is like ? ‘ Sitting in the draft of a door with 

your feet in a pail of cold Water !’ ’ 

‘ Abominable ! libellous! Exhilaration and comfort are so blended 
in me that— But is not that the house V 

‘ Ay ; here we are! Smoke from the chimney ; some one is there 
to welcome us, no doubt. Gently, my Bucephalus, through this gate! 
There comes the landlord. Treat my horse well, if you please ; we 
are going to the Falls.’ 


SCENE THIRD. 

‘ Madam, are you ready for the woods V 

‘ Quite. How still the air is! Why do n’t you thank me for insist¬ 
ing on coming ? You have no gratitude. There’s not two inches of 
snow on the ground. It all seems piled upon these grand old trees. 
There ! see that tuft of it falling and now spreading into a cloud of 
spangles in the sun-light which streams down by those old pines. Hark! 
the roar of waters! The sound seems to find new echoes in these 
snow-laden boughs, and lingers as if loth to depart.’ 

‘ This way. Madam; the trees are bent too low over the path to allow 
a passage there. We are near the bank which overlooks the first fall. 
Take may arm ; the brink may be iey. Lo! the abyss!’ 
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‘ Magnificent! What a rush of waters! How the swollen stream 
foams and rages!’ 

‘ And see ! the pathway under the shelving rock where we passed 
in summer is completely colonnaded by a row of tall ice pillars; gigantic, 
symmetrical — fluted, even. What Corinthian shaft ever equalled them ! 
What capital ever rivalled the delicacy or grace of those ice-and-hem- 
lock wreaths about their summits !’ 

‘ And see those pines, rank above rank, higher and higher; stately 
and still and snow-robed like tall centinels! Perhaps, Sear Leaf, the 
Old Guard might have stood thus in the Russian snows over Napoleon, 
when he bivouacked on the hill-side, and sought rest while his spirit 
was as wildly tossed as the waters that dash beneath us.’ 

‘Yes, Lady; or it may be that these trees in their perpetual green, 
in their calmness and dignity, may be emblematic of the way in which 
the angels who watch on earth look down on man. Perfect rest on per¬ 
fect unrest.’ 

‘ Ah ! you grow gloomy.’ 

* Took I not my hue from you ? On, then, for the higher fall!’ 

‘ These trees seem to have increased in stature since the summer we 
were here. As we proceed, the snow lies thicker on them, and the 
branches seem closer locked ; the roof overhead more complete. How 
still the woods are ! Our very foot-fall is noiseless.’ 

Influenced by the scene, they pass on in silence along the path which 
leads round the foot of the cone-like hill toward the cottage by the higher 
Falls, whose deep roar now breaks upon the ear, and rolls through the 
motionless forest. Thus then the Lady to Scar Leaf: 

‘ Has God any other temple like this ?” 

* Never a one, reared by any hand save His!’ 

‘ What organ ever rolled so deep a bass through arches so grand! 
See how the sunlight glances amid the gnarled branches of the roof, and 
here and there falls through on the floor below; making those low icy 
forms look like the shrubs of the valley of diamonds in the eastern 
story. Just so it is that the light of truth struggles through entangled 
and dark mazes of human error, and here and there illuminate some 
humble mind with its pure ray ; while others, tall and strong and 
haughty, like those old trees, are left darkened.’ 

‘ You have a noble nature, and should be nobly mated. But here we 
are upon the brow of the hill which leads to the cottage. The snow is 
deeper here: gently, now; a slide down this bank might check even 
your enthusiasm. Take my arm ; there — so ; safe at the bottom ! Let 
us go forward upon the platform of the cottage over the Falls. No 
bench ? Well, sit upon my cloak.’ 

‘ No, I wont.’ 

* You must. There ; be pleased to sit and rest. What a gorgeous 
display of frost-work and flashing light on fantastic forms of ice f How 
the spray rises and waves and changes its hues in the sun ! And the 
trees, how delicately each sprig of the evergreens is covered with a 
dress so white and shining ‘ as no fuller on earth could whiten them.’ ’ 

‘ Even so. Sear Leaf; And I love to think that the same one who 
wove the glorious dress to which you refer, to gladden Peter, made this 
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dazzling drapery, and gave us eyes to look upon it. It recalls to my 
mind the song of the Seraphim: ‘ The whole earth is full of thy glory !* 

‘ Did they not, Lady, sing of a moral glory V 

J No; decidedly no. There was no moral glory in the earth when 
they sang that song. Even the chosen people of God are then and 
there denounced as having abandoned Him. No ; it was the glory of 
the works of His hands, such as we look upon this day, which elicited 
their praise.’ 

‘ I believe your exegesis is right. The scene is glorious. Summer 
in all her loveliness has no dress like this. She has no hues equal to 
the play of colors on these walls and columns of ice, extending far as 
the eye can reach down the ravine, and towering in more than colossal 
grandeur. The water is in treble volume, and force and voice ; and 
as it rolls its white folds of spotless foam down the valley, it reminds 
one of the great white throne of the Revelations, and this wavy foam the 
folds of the robe that filled the temple.’ 

‘ It is inexpressibly, oppressively beautiful, Sear Leaf!’ 

‘ Speaking of Revelation, how accurate is the description in Manfred 
of this scene!’ 

‘ Let me hear it: 

* It IB not noon; the sun-bo^B’s rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 

And roll the sheeted silver’s waving coliunn 
O’er the crags headlong perpendicular, 

And fling its lines of foaming light along 
And to and fro, like the pale courser’s tidl, 

The giant steed to be bestrode by Death, 

As told in the apocalypse.* 

‘ Well, Madam, why are you silent ? Shall we go ?’ 

‘ No. I could stay here till nightfall. I was thinking of the lines 
succeeding those you have repeated : 

-‘ No eyes 

But mine now drink the eight of loveliness.’ 

‘ Am I nobody ?’ 

‘ We are alone here. How many of the light of heart, in youth and 
strength and beauty, climbed these rocks, shouted in these old woods, 
and gathered the summer flowers along these banks — and passed away ! 
Where are they now! Some who wrote their names in the traveller’s 
book in this cottage, have them now written by others on their tomb¬ 
stone. One I knew well, who, full of health and beauty, passed up this 
wild ravine, who has faded like the flowers she culled, and is now in her 
father’s house, to pass in a few more days to heaven. And of all the 
rest, did we know their history, what a picture would it give of life!’ 

‘You are thoughtful for one so young.’ 

‘ Are not twenty years enough to make one a moment thoughtful ? 
Tell me now, thou of the gray head, of what art thou thinking V 

‘ Of earth’s fairest scene, blent with her fairest daughter.’ 

‘ Bravo ! For what fair lady on your native mountains did you frame 
that compliment twenty years ago V 

‘ Madam!’ 

‘ Well V 

‘ It is time to return.’ o. f t 
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Sadly, amid this once delightful plain, 

Stem ruin broods o’er crumbling porch and wall, 
And shapeless stones, with moss o’er^wn, remain 
To tell, Burnside, ^e story of thy mil: 

These ancient oaks, although decaying, green. 

Like weary watchers, guard the solemn scene. 

Where cowslip cUp and daisy sweetly bloomed. 
Hemlock and fern, in rank luxuriance spread; ' 

Where rose and lily once the air perfumed. 

Wild dock and nettle sprout, no fragrance shed : 

And here no more the throstle’s mellow lay 
Awakes with gladsome song the jocund day. 

O’er yon church wmll the ivy creeps, as lain 
To shield it from thy withering touch, Decay; 

No pastor ever more sliall there explain 
The sacred text, nor with lus hearers, pray 
To the Eternal Tlirone for grace divine; 

Nor sing His praise, nor taste the bread and wine. 

And here of yore the parish school-house stood. 

Where flaxen-pated boys were taught to read; 

At merry noon, in wild unfettered mood, 

They rushed with boisterous glee to stream or mead ; 
The care-wom teacher homeward wends his way. 

And freer feels tlmn his free boys at play. 

Yon roofless cot, which still the alders shade, 

Wliile all around is desolate and sere. 

Perchance the dwelling of some village maid, 

Who fondly watched ner aged parents here ; 

And with her thrifty needle, or her wheel. 

Earned for the lowly three the scanty metd. 

Close by yon smithy stood the village inn, 

Where farmers cluiched each bargain o’er a glass ; 
And oft, amid mirth's unrestricted din. 

Would Time with softer foot, and swifter pass. 

The husband here his noisy revel kept. 

While by her lonely hearth the good wife wept. 

At lazy twilight, ’neath yon ancient elm. 

The village statesmen met in grave ilebate. 

And sagely told, if at their country’s helm. 

How bravely they would steer the ship of state 
From treacherous quicksands or from leeward shore. 
And all they said, betrayed their wondrous lore. 

I’ve seen the thoughtless rustic pass thee by; 

In thee, perhaps, his ancestors were bred. 

And, at my question, point without a sigh. 

Where calmly rest thy unremembered dead ; 

I asked thy fate, and, as he answered, smiled, 

* Thus looked these ruins since I was a child.’ 

Methinks, Burnside, I see tliee in thy prime. 

When Aou wert blessed with innocent content, 

Thy robust dwellers, prodigal of time. 

Yet still with cheerful heart to labor went; 

Nor envied lordly pomp, wnth courtly train, 

Of empty rank and fruitful acres vam. 
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Methinks I see a summer evening pa«, 

When thouwert peopled, and in sinless glee 
Metliinks the lusty plouglunan and his lass 
Dance with unmeasured mirth, enraptured, free, 
While seated from the joyous throng apart, 

The blind musician labors at his art. 


Though fancy, wayward as the vagrant wind, 
May picture scenes of unambitious taste, 

Yet vainly now, we look around to find 
Thy early beauty mid this dreary waste; 
Unmourned, unmissed, thus in thy fallen state, 
Thou art an emblem of the common fate! 


Before the stem destroyer all shall bow, 

And sweet Burnside, like tliine, *twill be my lot 
To lie a min, tenantless and low, 

By friends unmentioned, and by foes forgot: 

As earth’s uncounted millions I shall be — 

No mortal think, no record speak of me! 

Kswnxtb Rooxwooz). 


CORONATION OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


BT Ta* LAX* WILLIAM ABBOTT. 


There is one great and peculiar characteristic in all the movements 
of John Bull. A more gullible epitome of the human race does not 
exist. Let the case be right or wrong, only apply to him an inflamma¬ 
tory preparation, through the medium of a little exaggerated truth, and 
his frame is prepared to receive the largest dose of monstrous improba¬ 
bilities that can possibly, be administered; and till he has had his ‘ full 
swing’ in the expression of his outraged feelings and boiling indigna¬ 
tion, you might as easily attempt to check the mighty torrent of Niagara. 
John, however, is a free agent, and on the truest principles of freedom 
will hear but one side of tlie question as long as his prejudices continue; 
and after all, I believe it may fairly be put down to an honest impulse 
in favor of the oppressed, and a determination that no man, however 
elevated in rank, shall be screened from that equal justice which Eng¬ 
land delights in according. But the scales of justice, though equally 
balanced in the courts, get so bruised and bespattered in the minds of 
the fickle multitude, that time alone wdll bring them to their proper 
equilibrium. Let us travel back to the impeachment of the Duke op 
York, in the case of the celebrated Mrs. Clark. To attempt to palliate 
the acts of His Royal Highness was to commit an overt act of treason 
against the sovereign people ; to admit his indiscretions, but deny his 
guilty participation, or even knowledge of the peculations committed in 
his name, would expose one to the reputation of being either a fool or a 
madman. The sage counsellors of the city, those bright constellations 
immortalized in all ages, not only set the noble example of award- 
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ing the freedom of the city to the immortal Colonel Wardle for his 
wholesale calumnies, but services of plate poured in from all parts; and 
even a portion of the legislators of Great Britain were offering up their 
humble adoration at the shrine of an accomplished courtesan. What 
was the result ? Reflection gradually triumphed; all the gross and 
filthy exaggerations were sifted through the dirty channels which had 
given rise to them; a sober judgment at length was given; and the 
Duke, fliough not freed from the responsibility of having been betrayed 
into great errors, was honorably and universally acquitted of all inten¬ 
tional wrong. From that moment a more popular prince was not in 
existence; and with the exception of those human infirmities ‘ which flesh 
is heir to,’ few men descended to the grave more really beloved. The 
chief of the gang of persecutors. Colonel Wardle, shrunk into miserable 
retirement, and died ‘ unwept, unhonored, and unsimg.’ 

This, however, was nothing when compared with the mighty fever of 
excitement produced in the public mind by the arrival of Queen Caro¬ 
line in England. Here was political diet to satisfy the cravings of all 
parties; a stepping-stone to popularity in which all ranks participated. 
The peer, the lawyer, the church-warden, down to the very skimmings 
of the parish; sober rational people; the class so honorably prized in 
England, the middle class, also became enthusiasts in the cause of the 
‘ most virtuous Queen that ever graced these realms.’ The independent 
voters of Westminster; the illustrious class of donkey-drivers; the retail¬ 
ers of cats’-meat; all, all felt a noble indignation at the treatment of 
‘ Keveen Caroline. ’ Days that if allotted to labor would have increased 
the comforts of their homes and families, were freely sacrificed to 
processions in honor of Her Majesty. Addresses poured in from every 
parish in the vast metropolis; representatives of virtuous females were 
hired, all dressed in white—^sweet emblem of their purity! Perhaps 
England was never nearer the brink of engulphing ruin. The high 
Tory aristocracy almost stood alone at this momentous period. The 
public sentiment took but one tone at the theatres ; and ‘ God save the 
Queen’ was continually called for. At Covent-Garden and Drury- 
Lane an occasional struggle was made against the popular cry, but it 
was speedily drowned in clamor. The trial commenced, and an imfor- 
tunate witness appeared on behalf of the crown, who obtained the uni¬ 
versal cognomen of ‘ Non mi Ricordo.^ This added fuel to the fire ; and 
the irritation of the public mind was roused into phrenzy by the impres¬ 
sion that perjured witnesses were suborned from foreign countries to 
immolate the Queen upon the altar of vengeance. If the Queen’s 
counsel had been satisfied with allowing the evidence for the prosecu¬ 
tion to remain uncontradicted, and suffered the case to stand upon its 
own merits. Her Majesty must have been acquitted; but ‘ by your own 
lips I will condemn you’ was made too manifest in the defence. The 
division left so small a majority, that ministers wisely abandoned any 
farther prosecution of the case. I heard most of the speeches of the 
defence ; and it was curious to observe the different modes of argument 
adopted. Brougham was. an advocate, pleading eagerly a doubtful 
cause; Denman was the enthusiastic defender of a Queen conscious of 
her innocence, and setting all personal considerations at defiance. The 
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public feeling, no longer fed by an opposing power, calmly settled down, 
and men began to wonder at the cause of their phrenzy. The innocence 
of the Queen did not appear so manifest, as the unwise and heartless 
treatment she experience. ‘ A widowed wife, a childless mother; ’ 
these were powerful enough to excite the deepest sympathy; and certainly 
a much harder lot could not have befallen the humblest of her sex. The¬ 
atres are very commonly the touchstones by which one may discover the 
bearing of the public mind; and Her Majesty, by way of pixTving it, 
visited all the minor theatres, which were densely crowded upon each 
attendance. A play was then commanded at the two Theatres Royal. 
The effect produced at Drury-Lane I do not recollect; but it is certain 
that the announcement at Covent-Garden reduced rather than increased 
the receipts. The pit was but moderately attended, and the boxes nearly 
deserted. This was a touchstone from which there was no escaping; 
and it was really a mortifying scene to witness the utter neglect with 
which majesty was received. Bqt alas! the bitter cup of mortification 
was to be drained to the very dregs ; and the Queen’s own rashness, or 
the bad advice of wrong-headed counsellors, hastened the catastrophe. 

A short period had elapsed, when the public attention was gradually 
directed toward the Coronation. The court papers teemed with des¬ 
criptions of the expected magnificence. The length of time that had 
intervened between the coronation of George III. and the intended 
pageant of George IV., excited all the feeling of novelty. The known 
magnificence of the King, his undisputed taste, and his gallant, princely 
bearing, all kept attention on the qui vive. The unfortunate Queen, who 
obstinately rejected all compromise, remained in the country ; and like 
an ignis fatuus, disturbed the serenity of men’s minds, and kept alive a 
feeling of anxiety. Mr. Harris, the manager and one of the proprietors 
of Covent-Garden, was gifted with a tact always ready to take advan¬ 
tage of scenes of passing interest. He lost no time in reviving the 
second part of Henry IV., with all the splendor of the coronation. The 
champion on this occasion excited much more interest than all the beau¬ 
ties of Shakspeare, and the theatre was nightly crowded to suffocation. 
The whole company of performers paraded in the procession; and though 
a member of the peerage, I cannot exactly call to mind the title I bore; 
which, however, with my accustomed good fortune, I exchanged for a 
real character at the real coronation. Having the honor of being known 
most particularly to the Earl of Glengall, he with the greatest kindness 
made me his page upon that memorable occasion. This certainly was 
a very distinguished mark of his friendship, for only one Esquire was 
allotted to each peer, and the greatest interest was made to obtain those 
appointments. 

The-eventful morning came; and London presented at day-break 
crowds of carriages of every description, and its floating population 
pouring in dense masses to every point that possessed the slightest de¬ 
gree of interest. Lord Glengall, in order to avoid the misery of passing 
through crowded streets, and of being every moment impeded in his 
course, engaged apartments in Lambeth, at Godfrey and Jule’s, the 
boat-builders, where he slept the night preceding. His lordship had 
appointed me to breakfast with him tJhere, at six o’clock on that eventful 
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morning ; I was resolved to be in time, and at half past two, a. m., I 
left my home and fell in with a line of carriages on my way toward 
Westminster bridge. I found that many of them had b^n there from 
twelve the preceding night; peers and peeresses in their robes, gently 
moving, not hastening, to the desired spot. After waiting some two 
hours with exemplary patience, and finding my case entirely hopeless, 
I wisely took the precaution of driving to the water-side at Chelsea, for 
the purpose of procuring a boat. As it is possible that some of the dis¬ 
tinguished artists of the day may wish to convey my appearance to pos¬ 
terity, I will give a description of my dress; and I shall also feel greatly 
obliged, if at the same time they will select the best-looking portrait of 
me for the likeness: a scarlet tunic, embroidered with gold-thread ; a 
purple satin sash, with a deep gold fringe ; a ruff d la Elizabeth ^ white 
satin pantaloons; shoes with crimson rosettes; black velvet hat and 
feathers. My hair, not naturally curling, had been put in graceful 
papillote the preceding evening. As I write in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, the reader will readily believe that people are not much in 
the habit of walking about the streets in such a costume. Imagine 
therefore my arrival at the watermen’s landing very soon after five 
o’clock in the morning; a splendid sun pouring, if not absolutely a flood 
of light, yet its lovely beams upon my person. Crowds of little girls and 
boys instantly gathered on the spot, receiving me with small voices but 
loud huzzahs, as I descended from the carriage. A boat was imme¬ 
diately ordered ; but as there were several at the landing, all but the 
one engaged naturally felt the cruelty of not being permitted to come 
in for their share of extortion on such an occasion. 

‘ I say, Sir,’ said one of the unwashed, ‘ them’s a pretty pair of red 
ribbands in your shoes; I want just such a pair for my little ’un at 
home.’ 

I knew there was only one way of dealing with them; I therefore 
put on one of my blandest smiles, and gently replied : ‘ Well, my good 
fellow, if you will give me your address, I will send you a pair to-mor¬ 
row.’ This settled the affair in good humor, and I was suffered to reach 
the boat without farther annoyance. We had put into the stream but 
a short distance, when I encountered a boat-full of roysterers ; for old 
father Thames was thickly studded on this occasion with boats of all 
classes; when one turned to another in the boat and cried out in the 
most lugubrious accents, which did not fail to excite shouts of laughter: 

‘ I say. Bill, is that ’ere feller a man or a voman V 

I thought now I had fairly passed my ordeal and might go on in peace; 
but no; we were obliged to pull in near shore, as we were rowing 
against tide. Milbank was crowded, and from the midst of the polite 
assemblage a gentle female voice cried out: 

‘ My eyes! Tom ! if there is n’t one of Astley’s riders !’ 

I at length arrived at my place of appointment, and had a good hearty 
laugh at breakfast over my little annoyances. While engaged in that 
interesting meal, the shouts of the people passed across the water. It 
was occasioned by the arrival of the Queen, who was refused admit¬ 
tance to the Abbey. Almost all parties blamed her for the attempt, nor 
did she produce the sensation she had evidently calculated upon. It 
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was like trying to renew a lost game, when all interest had subsided. 
It was the final blow to all her ambitious aspirations, which speedily 
ended, where all our vanities must end, in the silent grave. I wish it 
to be perfectly understood that I have no idea of entering into a rivalry 
with Hume, in giving another History of England; but as these events 
of stirring interest passed within my own time, and of which I was a 
close observer, I trust the introduction will not appear misplaced; taking 
into consideration that I profess to give my general reminiscences, and 
not simply to confine them to my profession. Perhaps it would be wise 
on my part to drop a veil over the gorgeous spectacle; for like a visit 
to the Falls of Niagara, the most enlarged description a prudent person 
ought to indulge in, would be simply, ‘ I have seen the Fallsso if I 
were to show my prudence, I should say, ‘ I saw the Coronation.’ But 
how is it possible to refrain from giving expression, however slight and 
sketchy, to scenes of such unexampled magnificence ? 

We crossed the river at seven o’clock, and had the advantage of 
passing through the private residence of one of the principal officers of 
the House of Commons, and marched on to Westminster Hall without 
impediment. I had a distinct ticket for the Abbey where I had no duty 
to perform ; and indeed throughout the day it was purely nominal. I 
had therefore all the advantages of passing and repassing at my own 
will and discretion, and of paying visits to the Palace-Yard to different 
friends who had secured places to witness the procession. On first 
entering that most magnificent of halls, it was impossible not to be 
struck with its gigantic proportions and superb embellishments. Galle¬ 
ries were erected for the peeresses, foreign ambassadors, and the most 
distinguished visitors. Admirable arrangements were also made for 
that portion of the public who had been so fortunate as to procure a 
Lord Chamberlain’s ticket. Costume also was strictly attended to here, 
no gentleman being admitted save in full court-suit or military uniform; 
and the ladies of course shone in all the splendor that gave grace to 
their lovely forms, and added a native lustre to all the artificial aids 
which gave such light and brilliancy to the glowing scene. 

The monotony of the early part of the morning was relieved by the 
absurd evolutions of the gentlemen from the cinque-ports who had the 
privilege of carrying the Canopy of the Cloth of Gk)ld over His Majesty. 
If truth may be told on state occasions, it must be said that they did 
not perform their movements with much grace. They were not regu- 
larly-disciplined troops, but fairly occupied the position of the ‘ awkward 
squad.’ It had the effect, however, of exciting a good deal of merri¬ 
ment ; indeed I have seldom seen a rehearsal produce such striking 
effects. The high and imposing ceremonies of the Church, partaking 
largely of the grand and mystic formula which belonged to our cathe¬ 
dral service before the Reformation, and which again bids fair, at least 
partially, to occupy its altars, impressed upon the vast and brilliant 
assemblage gathered beneath the Gothic roof a mingled feeling of 
royalty and devotion, which was in former days the very essence of 
chivalry, and which seemed to have taken new growth in this advanced 
age, from the associating link of ancient costume, which met the eye 
at every turn. The austere and solenm silence of the place was lost 
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in the mingled feelings which occupied all hearts; and as the lofty 
chants of the church swelled into divine melody, a half-breathing, a 
solemn, suppressed emotion, spoke deeply to the heart of other realms 
above. It is impossible to hear the loud swell of the organ and exquisite 
melody of the varieties of the human voice harmoniously blended, and 
bursting forth together in one loud and glorious song of praise, without 
feeling that our destiny is more than earthly. It should be taken into 
consideration that there is a vast multitude on the outside, who are 
really getting impatient for their part of the pageant. It is true, those 
who have secured places in the diderent splendid pavilions erected in 
the immediate vicinity of the platform, are more at their ease, and with 
the aid of long purses can indulge in all the luxuries so amply provided 
by liberal caterers ; but still ‘ fair play’ is our motto; and we will at 
once throw’ open the abbey-doors and marshal forth the most brilliant 
cortege that ever issued from its sacred walls; the hcrb-w’oman. Miss 
Fellows, and her attendants, strewdng the path with flowers^ blending the 
red rose and the white together, symbolical of the fact, that ‘ no longer 
division racked the state,’ but that unreserved allegiance was due to the 
monarch before them. The excitement of the morning wdth respect to 
the Queen had not entirely subsided ; and some few greetings must 
have caught the King’s car, that were not expressive of unbounded 
loyalty ; but these formed a very slight proportion of the people. Lord 
Castlereagh came in also for his share of these unseemly greetings ; 
but his noble glance and really majestic appearance; his smile, not 
of disdain, but which marked an unflinching firmness of resolve; 
speedily converted their anger into applause. The Duke of York and 
Prince Leopold excited great interest by their dignified and elegant 
deportment. The King, as he passed up the hall, was greeted with the 
most enthusiastic cheering and the waving of handkerchiefs from the 
61 ite of both sexes; but he appeared oppressed and worn dow n with 
fatigue, in which doubtless anxiety had its portion. His Majesty then 
retired to an apartment prepared for his reception, to take some repose 
during the royal banquet. 

The long tables running dowm the hall on each side w'ere covered 
with rich damask ; triumphal arches and every ingenious device that 
could by possibility bear upon the pageant, were lavishly placed upon 
the tables, splendidly ornamented with artificial flow’ers, rivalling the 
goddess Flora herself. The entrance to the hall w'as a grand Gothic 
archway ; but one of the most singular effects produced, was by the 
numerous chandeliers in ormolu hanging from the lofty roof, sending 
forth myriads of little tw inkling stars, that essayed to dim the light of 
the sun, who here and there sent in his beams through the narrow’ loop¬ 
holes and windows of the hall, to catch a glimpse of the splendid cere¬ 
monies. The banquet commenced ; and it w’as not a little amusing to 
see the city authorities maintain their charter by commencing a most 
formidable attack upon the turtle and the viands which were so pro¬ 
fusely spread over the table. Not a moment w’as lost. Triumphal 
arches quickly assumed the appearance of shapeless ruins, and wines 
from every quarter of the globe paid a heavy duty upon being deposited 
in the city vats ? 
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At length the martial clangor of the trumpet announced the royal 
banquet. His Majesty took his seat on the dais, with the imperial crown 
upon his head amid the deafening shouts of the up-standing noblesse of 
the land. Lord Glengall’s seat was high up in the hall; and next to 
him, on one side, was the Earl of Blessington, whom I had the honor 
of knowing, and the Earl of Falmouth on the other, both of whom are 
now gathered to their fathers. They insisted upon my taking a seat 
with them, to which of course I was nothing loath; and there I fully 
participated in all the luxuries of the table, instead of waiting like an hum* 
ble page for the remains of the feast. Lord Blessington requested me 
to go into the peeresses’ gallery and endeavour to procure refreshments 
for Lady Blessington. I had never seen her ladyship ; but her famed 
beauty and talents did not render the task one of great difficulty. Amid 
a blaze of beauty, I soon discovered the fair lady, to whom I was to enact 
my part of Esquire. In return for the attentions I had the good fortune 
to offer, I received most gracious smiles, and the blandest of speeches, 
and felt myself rise in stature as I again paced the ancient hall. At 
length one of the most imposing ceremonies commenced; and many a 
swan-like neck was stretcjfied to catch a glimpse of the unapproachable 
magnificence of the scene ; the entrance of the champion (accompanied 
by the hero of a thousand battles,) in a full suit of armor and superbly 
mounted on a white charger with a plume of feathers on its head ; the 
Marquis of Anglesea, similarly caparisoned; the Lord Howard of 
Effingham, and others of comparatively less note. It had been whis¬ 
pered that Mr. Horace Seymour (now Sir Horace,) had been selected 
by His Majesty for that important character, and his splendid appearance 
would perhaps under other circumstances have jiustified the choice. The 
right, however, was hereditary, and the real representative would indeed 
have shown craven, and unworthy the high distinction, if he had relin¬ 
quished so honorable a position. The anecdote which is related at the 
coronation of George III., of the challenge having been accepted in be¬ 
half of Prince Charles Stuart, after the gauntlet was dashed upon the 
earth, was here omitted ; for here, happily, there was an undisputed 
succession. After the champion had drank to the health of ‘ George the 
Fourth, the rightful monarch of Great Britain,’ in a cup of gold sent 
by His Majesty, (and which is retained by the champion,) he and the 
accompanying nobles backed their horses the whole distance down the 
hall, gracefully bowing to their monarch at distinct intervals, amid the 
most enthusiastic cheering. 

Walter Scott was there, his eye sparkling with delight, and devour¬ 
ing that magnificence of which his pen alone could convey the unlimit¬ 
ed splendor. Non nohis Domine was given by a numerous choir most 
superbly; and the whole of the ceremonies were at length concluded. 
I left the hall with the loss of my cap and feathers, and in a humble 
beaver, which I borrowed from a friend in the immediate vicinity, I 
elbowed my way through the crowd, sated with splendor and fairly ex¬ 
hausted. London was a blaze of light, and Hyde Park, I presume for 
the first time, was brilliantly illuminated. Fireworks of the most daz¬ 
zling description shot meteor-like from every open ppot in the vast me¬ 
tropolis, and the pyrotechnical art displayed in the parks at the gov- 
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emment expense beggared all description. As I have already stated, 
Covent-Garden Theatre had made a golden harvest by anticipating the 
coronation; but it was left for Drury-Lane to give as near as possible a 
fac-simile of the one that had so recently taken place. A platform was 
thrown over the centre of the pit, across which the procession took place. 
Elliston repeated it so often to crowded houses, that at length he fan¬ 
cied himself the King dejure ; and his enthusiasm carried him to such 
an extent, that on one occasion he stopped suddenly in the centre of the 
platform, and with a most gracious and benignant smile, extended his 
arms at full length and gave the audience a regal blessing, in the fol¬ 
lowing pithy sentence: ‘ Bless ye, my •people V 


\ FOLLOW. 


* O ' nnon roi! 

rr-ndu cctnmc moi racing, on dcnne-moi des aile* 

Commoatoil' Victor Hdoo. 


Eagle ! that coursing by on mighty pinion, 

Cleaving the cloud with hrm and dauntless breast. 

Hast deigned to stoop thee from thy proud dominion. 

To circle in thy flight my lowly nest 

1 mark thee now, all heavenwanl ascending, 

TTiy far form Cresting the cei*ulean, 

Above earth’s shadows on thy pathway wending, 

Thine eye of fire aye fixed u^n the sun. 

Oh! as I watch thee, all unfettered sweeping 
High o’er the rift that weighs my pinion here, 

I yearn like thee my plmne in ether steepmg, 

To soar away through yon free atmosphere. 

Thine eye was oil mv spirit’s humble dwelling, 

And as I met its all pervading rays, 

I felt along each vein new nature swelling. 

And my weak heart grow strong beneath thy gaze. 

Afid thus infused with thine ifnfearing spirit, 

• My wing, that scarcely might essay yon rack. 

Casting the feebleness it did mherit, 

Womd boldly dare with thee the ilpwrerd track. 

And think not I wotdd sink: no, all tmquailing, 

I poise me now to follow on thy way; 

To mount the tempest-cloud with nerve unfailing. 

And thread the path whereon the lightnings play. 

Press on! strong plumed! on tireless wing upspringing. 

Thy course ever tow'ard the empyrean; 

And at thy side my bonded spirit winging. 

Will mount with thee till tny high goal be won! 

ytic-York,Dtcemhtf,\S\^. 2 . K»wtTT. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A DART3IOOR PRISONER. 


M O U B B K 


It was niy fortune to be taken prisoner in India during the war of 
1812. I was, with otlicrs, confined in Fort William at Calcutta, for 
several months, until the authorities could find an opportunity to send 
us to England. At length the Bengal fleet being ready for their return 
voyage, the prisoners were distributed on board the several vessels 
which composed it. I was placed with a few others on board the 
‘ Lord Wellington,’ and being in a destitute condition, I agreed to assist 
in working the ship to England, at the same rate as the regular hands 
on board. The fleet rendezvoused in the near vicinity, and consisted of 
something over thirty sail, most of them of the largest class, and equal 
in size to a line-of-battle ship. They were well armed, some carrying 
thirty or forty guns, with a plentiful supply of muskets, pikes, etc. 
This had been customary for many years, as a protection against the 
French privateers and men-of-war, which swarmed the Indian ocean ; 
in many instances proving themselves more than a match for their 
enemies, and sometimes beating off large class frigates. 

On going on board, I found between four and five hundred people, 
including officers, passengers, and crew. The captain was a large 
heavy.built man, very unwieldy, and remarkable only for having a 
large, long body placed upon very small legs. He reminded me of an 
ill-constructed building, ready to fall by its own weight. He appeared 
never to be happy unless he was ‘ in hot water,’ either with the pas¬ 
sengers or crew. There were six mates, or more properly lieutenants, 
for all the officers were in uniform. There were also a dozen or more 
midshipmen, a boatswain and his two mates, gunners, quarter-masters, 
armorers, sail-makers, and carpenters in abundance. In short, we 
were fitted out in complete man-of-war fashion ; not forgetting the 
cat-o’-nine-tails, which was used with great liberality. The crew was 
made up of all nations, but the majority consisted of broken-down men- 
of-war’s men, wlio being unfit for His Majesty’s service had little fear 
of imprisonment. The others were composed of Portuguese, Dutch, 
Italian, etc.; and taken altogether, one would have inferred that they 
must have been drafted from Falstaff’s regiment of taterdarnallions. 

One fine morning the fleet got under way. Nothing note-worthy or 
interesting however occurred until we made the island of Ceylon, where 
we lay a couple of days ; during which time the cvew got and kepi most 
unaccountably drunk. The officers tried every method to solve the 
mystery, but without effect. The truth was, the men became suddenly 
fond of cocoa-nuts, selecting them from the bum-boats in preference to 
any other fruit. The secret was, that the shell was bored before the nut 
was quite ripe, the juice poured out, and Arrack substituted in its 
place. Our next place of stopping was Madras, where we took in 
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more cargo, but no more cocoa-nuts, as no fruit-boats put off to us, 
die weather being too rough to admit of it. 

We had now been at sea several weeks, and had many among our 
crew and passengers upon the sick-list. Of the former, was a young 
man on his first voyage. He had been ill more than a week, and there 
being no physician on board, there was little or nothing done for him. 
At length he became delirious at intervals; and during the whole of 
the last night of his existence he made the most piercing and heart¬ 
rending cries; calling incessantly for his mother and sister, and 
lamenting that he should never see them more. Poor fellow ! before the 
next night he was sewed up in his hammock, with a couple of shot at 
his feet; prayers were read over him, and in the presence of his silent 
and pensive ship-mates, he was consigned to the ocean, that vast and 
sublime grave of countless millions of our race. Several weeks after 
this occurrence, one of the passengers, a Frenchman, died of the con¬ 
sumption, and was buried in the same way; and had not the subject 
been of too serious a nature, the event would have partaken somewhat 
of the ludicrous. As usual, the shot was placed at the feet of the dead 
body, but proved to be insufficient to sink it. The consequence was, 
that the head and shoulders remained above the surface, bobbing up and 
down, until we lost sight of it in the distance. The captain’s clerk 
always officiated as Chaplain at the funerals and divine service; 
which latter, by the way, was more of a farce than any thing else; for 
I have known more than one instance where they have been interrupted 
in the very midst by a squall of wind. Then to see the hubbub ; the 
congregation dispersed ; some ordered aloft, with such pious (though 
sometimes more forcible) ejaculations as: ‘ Lay aloft there, you lubbers ! 
D — n your bloods! I’ll see your back-bones! I’ll set the cat at 
you !’ etc. 

We now approached the Cape of Grood Hope. The weather became 
lowering ; and as the day advanced, heavy masses of black clouds gra¬ 
dually arose above the horizon, and palled the sky. Night came on 
suddenly, and with it the threatened storm in all its fury. The dark¬ 
ness was as it were the quintessence of an ink-bottle. Nothing could be 
seen, save when the lightning gleamed, or when the rockets which were 
sent up from the Commodore, and broke forth, spreading their lurid, 
baleful light to give notice to the squadron of their position ; then for an 
instant the whole scene was lit up with a hideous glare, when all would 
subside again into tenfold darkness. This, accompanied by the whist¬ 
ling of the wind, the roar of thunder, and the booming of a gun at in¬ 
tervals from the Commodore, to give notice for putting about, gave a 
grandeur and sublimity to the scene, which I have never seen sur¬ 
passed. Fear gave way to excitement; and the idea of perishing amid 
this terrible war of the elements was worth years of the monotony of 
every-day life. I thought too of the Flying Dutchman, but did not fall 
in with him until some time after, and then it was by day-light, and 
without the poetry of ‘ darkness, and cloud, and storm.’ 

The tempest gradually subsided, and at the end of two or three days 
scarcely a breath of wind was to be felt. Angry Nature had changed 
her frow'ns for sportive smiles; the face of the great deep was like polished 
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glass; but there was a long swell of the ocean, apparently of miles in 
length; its bosom heaving and sinking, as if still oppressed with its late 
troubles. Our ship lay utterly unmanageable, her sails flapping idly 
against the masts. There was not sufficient wind to make her answer 
the helm ; and there we lay, rolling and plunging, expecting every mo¬ 
ment to see our masts go by the board. The lower yards dipped at every 
roll; and so great was the strain, that it drew the strong iron ring-bolts 
by which the guns were secured, and the lashings which fastened the 
large water-butts broke loose. This was at night; and the power and 
speed with which these heavy articles were driven from side to side was 
truly terrific. It took all hands the whole night, (and not without great 
danger) to secure them. The next day, a new and greater danger pre¬ 
sented itself in a different form. A large ship, about the size of our 
own, lay in the same helpless condition; and by reason of a current, or 
some other cause, approached so near that it became truly alarming. 
Both vessels were rolling their keels nearly out of the water ; and had 
they come in contact, it would have been certain destruction to both. 
It was necessary that something should be done immediately ; and the 
crews of both vessels were ordered into their respective boats, with 
lines attached to the ships ; and with several hours’ hard labor at the 
oars, they were enabled to separate them. 

It was about this time that I had a view, not of the Flying Dutchman 
exactly, but of his ship, while standing on the forecastle early one morn¬ 
ing. There had been a fog during the night, and a portion of the vapor 
still hung over the surface of the water. I had remained in that position 
but a few moments, when my attention was called by the boat-swain’s- 
mate, who stood near by: ‘ Look yonder!’ said he, pointing with his fin¬ 
ger. I looked in the direction indicated, and lo! there lay the mystic 
‘ Phantom Ship.’ She was only a few yards off; perfectly becalmed, 
with no more motion than if painted on canvass, and apparently not over 
six feet long, yet perfect in every respect. I was gazing in admiration, 
with my eyes rivetted upon the object, when there came a light breath 
of air, so light that I could hardly feel it; presently the mist began 
gradually to rise and disperse ; the ship began to recede; the magic 
scene was at an end! A breeze had sprung up, and the phantom-ship 
proved to be one of the fleet; and by a signal from the Commodore, she 
took her station in line with the other vessels. I never saw any 
thing like it before nor since. The atmospheric delusion was astonish¬ 
ing; but it was nothing new to the old boatswain’s-mate. All the other 
vessels were obscured by the fog, and this happened to be the nearest to 
us. Had the others been in sight they might (or might not) have pre¬ 
sented the same appearance. Possibly the position of that particular 
ship helped to produce the effect. The sight of so large a fleet formed in 
two lines, extending four or five miles, each convoyed by a man-of-war, 
like a troop of soldiers led on in single-file by its officers, was ‘ beautiful 
exceedinglyespecially when the rising or setting sun illuminated 
their white sails, and a signal-gun from the Commodore changed their 
course ; every ship in that vast fleet, at the cry of ‘ About ship!’ moving 
as by one mind, and gracefully bowing to, and as it were saluting, the 
breeze ! It was a scene never to be forgotten^ 
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The wind gradually increased until it became a smart breeze, and we 
soon neared the Island of St. Helena. Here we first beard of the 
downfall of Napoleon, the greatest warrior of all ages ; one who struck 
such terror into the souls of combined Europe, that they dared not let 
him go free, and imposed upon Great Britain the honorable task of be¬ 
coming his jailor; and her very heart quaked within her bosom while 
life remained in his; doomed though he was to perpetual and hopeless 
exile, upon an isolated rock in the midst of the ocean. On seeing the yel¬ 
low flags, with the motto ‘ Orange hoven,^ flying at the mast-heads of the 
shipping, and hearing of the overthrow of the power of France, our old 
Dutch boatswain’s-mate, (who in his youth had served with the brave 
Admiral De Winter, and who had braved the ‘battleand the breeze* for 
more than half a century,) was touched to the very depths of his stout 
lieart. He was completely melted, and wept like a child over the fallen 
fortunes of Napoleon. ‘ Holland,* said he, ‘ has lost her best friend. 
Who like him will watch over and protect my country !* He was natu¬ 
rally of a cheerful disposition ; but from that time to the close of the 
voyage, he appeared sad and disheartened, and a smile scarce ever 
came over his countenance. I may remark in passing, that there were 
on board of our ship some ten or fifteen Dutch prisoners, who were the 
remnant of a large force that had formerly been garrisoned at the 
island of Java. All but these few had been gradually wasted away by 
pestilence and the poisoned spears and knives of the natives; and Hol¬ 
land, being so much engaged in her wars at home, had no means of aid¬ 
ing so distant a colony. Such was their condition when the island fell 
into the hands of the English ; and they were rescued from destruction 
by the natives, only by becoming prisoners of war to the English. 
They were all old men, and some of them could speak a little English: 
they used to relate to me their former condition, and talk of their future 
prospects. The tale was a sad one. When young they were ‘ kidnap¬ 
ped,* as they termed it, by the government, as no volunteers could be 
got to serve in that sickly climate. They were forced from home and 
their parents at a tender age and sent to that far country, whence they 
had no prospect of ever returning, or hearing from their friends. Some 
of them had been absent for forty years, during which time they had 
seen none of their connexions, and seldom heard from them; for many 
years all intercourse had been dropped. They felt themselves entire 
strangers in the world; they were going to Holland to be sure, but not 
to their home. After the lapse of so many years, where could they 
seek for their friends ? Death and other causes had removed and scat¬ 
tered them ; and they almost dreaded the time when they should again 
set their feet upon the land of their fathers. Having been many months 
their associate in imprisonment, I took a deep interest in these poor fel¬ 
lows ; participated in tlieir feelings, and parted from them with regret. 
Peace to their memories! They have without doubt long ere this 
ended their weary pilgrimage of life. 

We remained at St. Helena several weeks, waiting for the China 
fleet, during which time we took in a fresh supply of provisions, water, 
etc. This now famed island is nothing more nor less than a huge irre¬ 
gular block of granite, rising perpendicularly from the midst of the sea. 
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The town, what there is of it, is built in a gully or chasm in the rock : 
the inhabitants are composed mostly of the military establishment and 
those connected with it, with perhaps a few exceptions. The island is 
only useful as a stopping-place for outward and homeward bound India- 
men, etc; and the inhabitants would be in a state of starvation, were 
it not for the supplies of provisions which they obtain from the shipping 
which put in there. All manner of coins from all manner of countries 
are in circulation here; and all copper coin goes for a penny, be it 
twice the size of a dollar, or as small as a five-cent piece. A person 
that way minded might soon make a large and curious collection here. 

The China fleet now made its appearance, and after a few days’ 
delay we all got under weigh, with a convoy of a frigate, a sloop-of- 
war, and a transport full of troops, who on their arrival in England 
were ordered immediately to the United States, where they were sadly 
cut up at the battle of New-Orleans. We left the island with a stiff 
breeze, which continued with fine clear weather for several days. The 
fleet amounted to over seventy sail, and was arranged in two lines; 
and in fine weather, with all sail set, we composed a beautiful spectacle. 
During the whole of the voyage the utmost precaution was used to pre¬ 
vent an attack or capture by privateers, or national vessels of the 
enemy. Lights of every kind were strictly forbidden at night, except 
through a special order from a superior officer, and a double watch 
was kept day and night. 

‘ Land, ho !’ cried the look-out at the mast-head, one day. It proved 
to be what is termed the Western Islands, which lay directly ahead of 
us. ‘ Sail, ho !’ was the next cry; and all eyes were turned toward 
the strangers. They were two * long, low, black-looking schooners,’ 

lying-to very quietly, about three miles ahead. ‘ See the d-d 

Yankees!’ shouted all hands, in full chorus, as the American flag was 
displayed at their gaff. A thrill shot through my nerves; my heart 
swelled, and my eyes filled with tears, as I beheld the Flag of my 
Country for the first time for many months. No one can imagine the 
love he bears his native land, until he tests it as I have done. Many 
were the speculations as to the probability of capturing the saucy pri¬ 
vateersman ; for by this time all the sail that the convoy could possibly 
set was spread in chase of the enemy, who as yet had made no attempt 
to fly, although apparently but a stone’s throw ahead of us. Our cap¬ 
tain was the only one in my hearing who seemed to doubt their being 
taken : ‘The d-^—d scamps know too well,’ said he, ‘ what their craft 
can do, to trust themselves so near us.’ We now appeared close on 
board of them, and the chase well under way, when each fired a gun 
in defiance or derision, and darted off like birds. It was now nearly 
dark, and we were not far from land, for which one of the schooners 
seemed to fly right before the wind, closely pursued by the frigate, under 
all the canvass she could set. The other put out to sea, close-hauled 
upon the wind. The brig and transport, the fastest craft in the fleet, 
crowded all sail, but without nearing the schooner, as she could lie at 
least two points more to windward than her pursuers. They both 
escaped ! The frigate being disabled, by springing her fore-top-mast, 
gave up the phase; the others relinquished the pursuit as fruitless, and 
rejoined the fleet. 
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The night was extremely dark; and the next morning two large 
vessels were missing. It seemed that the privateers had returned, and 
hovering around, watched their opportunity, and captured two of our 
most richly-freighted ships; but as those seas were swarming with 
British cruisers, they were shortly re-captured and sent to England, 
where the whole fleet soon arrived. The West-India fleet came into 
port about the same time; and the amount of wealth brought into Lon¬ 
don by the safe arrival of the Bengal, China, and West-India fleets, 
must have been almost incredible. For myself, I was consigned to a 
dreary prison, ‘ as will more particularly appear’ in an ensuing number. 


A VERITABLE SEA STORY. 


BY HIRUT TKfUrri, 


*Tuz aea, the eea, the o—pen sea, the bine, the fre9h but here we hall; 

Mr. Cornwall knew very little about the sea, or he would have written salt. 

* The whales they whistled, the porpoise rolled, 

And the dolphins bared their baclw of gold ;* 

Worse and worse ; more blunders than words, and such a jumble ! 

Whales spou/, but never whistle; dolphins’ backs are silver; and porpoises never roll, 
but tumble. 

* It plays with the clouds, it mocks the skies, 

And like a cradled creature lies,’ and squalls, ' 

He should have added; but to avoid brawls 

With the poet’s friends I ’ll quote no more; but entre nous, 

Those who write coirecUy about the sea are exceedir^ few. 

Young Dana with us, and Marry at over the water,* 

Are all the writers that I know of, who appear to have brought a 
Discerning eye to bear on that pecidiar state of existence. 

An ocean life, which looks so romantic at a distance. 

To succeed where every body else foils, would be an uncommon glory. 

While to fail would be no disgrace ; so I am resolved to try my hand upon a sea-storj'. 
In naming sea-authors, 1 omitted Cooper, Chamier, Sue, and many others. 

Because they appear to have gone to sea without asking leave of their mothers: 

For those good ladies never could have consented tliat their boys should dwell on 
An element that Nature never fitted them to excel on. 

Their descriptions are so fine, and their tars so exceedingly flowery, 

They appear to have ^ihered their ideas from some naval spectacle at the ‘ Bowery ;* 
And in fact I have serious doubts whether either of them ever saw blue water. 

Or ever had die felieity of saluting tlie * gunner’s daughter.’ 

It was on board of the packet-, from feelings deferential 

To private griefs, I omit all facts that are non-essential: 

To Havre w’e were bound, and pasi^ngers there were four of us. 

Three men and a ladynot an individual more of us. 

The month was July, the weather warm and hazy, 

The sea smooth as glass, the winds asleep or lazy. 

Dull times of course, for the sea, though lavorable to the mind’s expansion. 

Yet keeps the body confined to a very few feet of stanchion. 

Our employments were nought save eating, drinking and sleeping. 

Excepting the ladv, who a diary was keeping. 

She was a very pleassmt person though fat, and along way piut forty, 

Wliich will of course prevent any IxMy from thinking any thing naughty. 


* T UK-rm Tinintcnf ion illy omitted to name FALroKtB. who deservas the hlchest honon among 
z^utlcal writers. 
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A very pleasant person, but such an enormous feeder, 

That our captain beran to fear she might prove a famine-breeder; 

A sort of female Fafetaff, fond of jokes and gay society. 

Cards, claret, eau-de-vie, and a great hater of sobriety. 

Her favorite game at cards she acknowledged was ecarte. 

But like Mrs. Battle, she loved whist,*and we soon made up a party. 

We played from morn till night, and then from night till morning, 

Although the captain, who was pious, continually gave us warmng 
That time so badly spent would lead to some disaster; 

At which Madame G-would laugh, and only deal the faster. 

Breakfast was served at eight, and as soon as it was ended 
Round flew the cards; and the game was not suspended 
Until seven-bells stnick, when we stopjied a while for lunch. 

To allow Madame time to imbibe her allowance of punch; 

This done, at work we went, with heated blood and flushed faces. 

Talking of kings, queens, knaves, tricks, clubs and aces. 

At six bells (three p. M.,) we threw down our cards and went to dinner. 

Where Madame never missed her appetite, whether she had been a loser or a winner; 
Then up from the almonds and raisins, and down again to the queens and aces, 

We had only to remove from one end of the table to the other to resume our places; 
Another pause at six, p. m., for in spite of all our speeches, 

Madame ^8 partner would lay down his cards for the sake of pouchong and brandy 
peaches; 

Being French and polite, of course, she only said ‘ Eh bien !* but no doubt thought him 
a lubber. 

For a cup of washy tea to break in upon her rubber. 

At four bells (ten p. m.,) up from the cards and down again at the table. 

To drink champaigne and eat cold chicken os long as we were able ^ 

With very slight variations this was the daily life we led. 

Breakfast, whist; lunch, whist; dinner, whist; 8upj>er, whist; and then to bed. 

The sea, for aught W'e know, was like that which Coleridge's mariners sailed on; 

We never looked at it, nor the sky, nor the, stars; and our captain railed on, 

But still we played, until one day there was a sudden dismemberment of our party; 
We had dined on soup d la tortUy (made of pig’s feet,) of which Madame ate inicom- 
monly hearty; 

And had just resumed our game ; it was her cut. but she mode no motion; 

‘Cut, Madame,’ said 1; ‘Good Heavens!’ exclaimed her partner, ‘ I’ve a notion 
That she has cut for g(^ ; quick! help her! she’s falling !’ 

And the next moment on the floor of the cabin she lay sprawling. 

Poor Madame ! It was in vain that we tried hartshorne, bathing and bleeding; 

Her spirit took its flight, tired to death of her high feeding: 

For spirits are best content with steady habits and spare diet, 

And will remain much longer in a tabeniacle where they can enjoy repose and quiet 
Than in a botly that is continually uneasy with stufiing. 

And goes about Like an overloaded porter, sweating and pufling. 

The next morning at four-bells, the sun was just uprisen, 

Glowing with very joy tp leave his watery prison; 

The bright cerulean waves with golden scales were cresteds 
Forming the fairest scene on which my eyes had ever rested; 

The wind was s. s. w., and when they let go the main-top bowline 
To square the after yards, our good ship stopped her rolling. 

Madame lay on the quarter-deck sewea up in part of an old spanker. 

And for this glorious sight of the ocean w'e had solely to thank her. 

For to have kepi her lying in the cabin would have caused some of us to feel qualmish. 
And she could not have been kept on deck, a.s the weather was growing warmish; 
Therefore it had been resolved in a kind of council, on the captain’s motion, 

At sunrise to commit the old lady to the ocean. 

She was placed upon a plank, resting upon the taflfrail, (the stem railing,) 

One end of which was secured by a bight of the tn,’^sail brailing. 

The captain read the prayers, somewhat curtailed, but a just proportion, 

The plank was raised, ‘ Amen!’ the corpse dropped into the ocean. 

Down in its deep mysterious caves she sunk to sleep with fishes. 

While a few bubbles rose from her and burst as if in mockery of human wishes. 

‘ Up with your helm; brace round ; haul out your bowlines ; 

Clear up tne deck; keep her full; coil down your tow-lines!’ 

’ er course, and not a word said to remind us 
fact tliat we had left one of our number behind us. 

I remarked to Madame’s partner, who looked solemn as a mummy, 
* O! horriH!’ said he; * I shall now be compelled to play with a Dummy r 


1 ne snip was on n 
Of the melancholy 
* Shocking affiiir!* 
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ON A PASSAGE IN MACBETH. 

* Go, bid thy mintress, when my drink is ready, 

She felrikc upon the belL Get thee to bed.’ Maobsth. 

Let us put on one side for a few moments the horrid midnight mur¬ 
der of the gracious Duncan. Let us suppose of the buried majesty of 
Scotland, 

-‘ Upward to Heaven he took his flight, 

If ever ^oul ascended 1’ 

Let US for the moment imagine Mrs. Siddons to have been the veritable 
Lady Macbeth, and acknowledge that never was man more powerfully 
tempted into evil, nor more deeply punished with his fall from Virtue, 
than this, the Thane of Glamis and of Cawdor. My concernment in this 
Essay is neither with his virtue, nor his fall. I neither come to praise, nor 
bury Caesar: 

* Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 

She strike upon the belL Get thet to bed.’ 

In the reading I desire should be here given to the language of the im. 
mortal bard, it will be perceived that the last pronoun is made emphatic. 

‘ Get thee to bed.’ 

The household of the castle of Macbeth, excited and disturbed as its 
members had been throughout the day by the unexpected arrival of the 
King of Scotland at Inverness, are now subsiding into rest. The King 
has retired. His suite are provided for in various parts of the quad¬ 
rangle ; and all the tumultuary sounds of preparation and of festive 
enjoyment have followed the departed day ; and Banquo charged with 
a princely gift to the Lady Macbeth under the title of most kind hostess^, 
from her confiding and now slumbering monarch, has paid his compli¬ 
ments and gone. 

Now comes the deeper stillness, and the witching hour of that event¬ 
ful night; and the noble Thane, having gone the rounds of his hushed 
castle to place all entrances under both watch and ward, turns to his 
torch-bearer, the last remaining household servant of the train, and 
dismisses him with the message I have read. The words excite no sur¬ 
prise in the mind of the attendant. He receives the command and de¬ 
parts upon his errand ; to deliver it as had doubtless been his office be¬ 
fore, and then retire for the night: 

‘Go, bid thy mistre.«s, when my drink u ready. 

She strike upon the bell.’ 

Admired Editor, I have now that to say in thine ear that may possu 
bly startle thy preceptions, shock thy wishes, and for the moment inter¬ 
fere with thy store of tragick recollection. 1 w'ould have thee imagine 
with me, that Macbeth, stifling all murderous intent, and all disloyal 
thought, had honestly gone down at the sound of the bell, and, as must 
have been his wont as is shewn from the manner in which his attendant re¬ 
ceives the charge, had soberly partaken of the warm and grateful drink 
his noble partner had prepared for his refreshing and composing use. 

Imagine the illustrious and majestick pair, their household having 
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entirely withdrawn, seated in the deep silence of the night, on either 
side of a small table as was their happy wont, and gently, calmly, dis¬ 
passionately, and elegantly sipping that prepared beverage ; that ‘ drink 
made ready’ by hands then yet innocent and spotless. Imagine the 
ingredients of which that dilution must have been composed! Not 
wine for wine is always ‘ ready.’ O call it not by any other W! Let 
it not be named Glenlivet; think not upon Ferintosh. It was pure 

REALITY LN THE LUSTRE OF A MILD GLORIFICATION, mingled wUh drOppiogS 
of the dew of morning. 

They say that the mind of man is a mere bundle of associations, and 
that our success in moving it to our purpose depends on our awakening 
the most powerful, or most agreeable of them. I know not of what 
associations that of the reader may be composed; but for my own part 
I think a little warm drink before going to bed upon a night when owls 
hoot and chimnies are to be blown down, prepared by the small hands that 
one loves, and that all admire; where a dimple takes place of what in a 
plebeian hand is a knuckle, and the round fingers taper gently oflT toward 
points that are touched with damask and bordered with little rims of ivory; 
where bright eyes beam with kindness as well as wit; and words fall in 
silvery tones from a beautifully-formed mouth, like the renewal of life 
upon the soul of man ! I think where one could enjoy all this, it was a 
monstrous act of folly on the part of Macbeth to fret about the principality 
of Cumberland, or covet even the whole kingdom of Scotland. For my 
own part I must say, give me the warm drink and the sweet companion¬ 
ship of that night, and let old Duncan with a hearty welcome sleep up 
to his heart’s content the whole ‘ ravelled sleeve of care !' 

Oh Woman ! dear, good, kind, blessed, beautiful Woman ! chosen of 
Heaven (and O how well!) for the meet companion of our otherwise 
forlorn race ! is there a moment throughout that whole circle of the Sun 
which we call Day more sweet to us, than that which follows the well- 
performed duties of our lot and that gives thee altogether to us at its 
close, gentle, refined, affectionate, soothing, bland, and unreserved ? The 
hour that precedes retirement for the night, when the early luxury of 
languor begins to take possession of the senses ? When the eyes are 
not heavy, but threaten to become so, and long silken lashes first make 
love to each other ? When it is time to confine part of that rich hair 
en papilottc and fold the whole into that pretty cap; to place the feet in 
small graceful slippers, and let ease put fashion tastefully on one side 
in the arrangement of the dress ? 

Doubtless there is a period during the delirium of youthful fancy 
when the calmer pleasures are unappreciated at their value, but the 
Andante of existence follows the Allegro of boyhood; its precious strains 
fall deeper and more touchingly upon the Sense ; and the full Soul longs 
to yield itself to them, and to share its emotions with the beloved one in 

tones heard only in her ivory ear-how beautiful! Oh pure of heart, 

how beautiful!-and, when the belle, still delighting to please, has be¬ 

come the friend ; and the mistress, still fascinating, the wife; and one 
interest, one faith, one hope, one joy, one passion, one life, animate both 
hearts-oh then, 

' » 

‘ Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 

She strike upon the bell. Gel tktt to be<L’ 

John Waters. 
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THE SMITHY. 


M yALFRED B. STRKtr. 


There was a little smithy at the comer of the road. 

In the village where, when life glow*d fresh and bright, was my abode; 

A little slab-rooPd smithy, of a stain’d and dusky red. 

An ox'frame standing by the door, and at one side a sned; 

The road was lone ara pleasant, with margins grassy-green. 

Where browsing cows a^ nibbling geese mHH mom till night were seen. 

High curl’d the smoke from the bumble roof with dawning’s earliest bird. 

And the tinkle of the anvil first of the village sounds was heard; 

The bellows-puff. the hammer-beat, the whistle and the song. 

Told, steadfastly and merrily, Toil roll’d the hours along. 

Till darkness fell, and the smithy then with its forge’s clear deep light 
Through chimney, window, door, and cleft, poured blushes on tne night. 

The morning shows its azure breast and scarf of idlverv fleece. 

The margin-grass is group’d with cows, and spotted with the geese; 

On the dew-wet green by the smithy, tliere’s a circle of crackling fire. 

Hurrah! how it blazes and curls around the coal-man’s welded uie ! 

While o’er it, with tongs, are the smith and lus man, to fit it when cherry-red. 

To the tilted wheel of the huge grim’d ark in the back-ground of the shed. 

There’s a stony field on the ridge to plough, and Brindle must be shod. 

And at noon, through the lane from tlie mrai-house, 1 see him slowly ]^od ; 

In the strong frame, chew ing Ids cikI, he patiently stands, but see ! 

The bands have been placed around him—he stmggles to be free: 

But John and Timothy hammer away, until each hoof is arm’d, 

’fhen loosen’d Brindle looks all round, as if wondering he’s unharm’d. 

Joe Matson’s horse wants shoeing, and at even-tide he’s seen. 

An old gray sluggish creature, with his master on the green; 

Within tlie little smithy old Dobbin Matson draws, 

There John is busily twisting screws, and Timothy filing saws; 

’fhe bellows sleeps, the forge is cold, and twilight dims tlie room. 

With anvil, cliain, and iron bar, faint glimmering through the gloom. 

I stand beside the threshhold and gaze upon the sight. 

The doubtful sliape of the old gray horse, and the points of glancing light t 
But hark! the bellows wakens, out dance the sp^u in air. 

And now tlie forge is raked high up. now bursts it to a glare ; 

How brightly and how cheerily the sudden glow outbreaks. 

And wliat a charming picture of the humble room it makes! 

It glints upon the horse-shoes on the ceiling-rafters hung. 

On the anvil and the leaning sledge its quivering gleams are flung; 

It touches with bronze the smith and his man, and it bathes old dozing gray. 

And a blush is fixed on Matson’s face in the broad and steady ray; 

One moment more, and the iron is whiri’d with fierce and spattering glow. 

And swank I swank! swank! lings the sledge’s smite,link! tink !the hammer’s blow. 

‘ Whoa, Dobbin!’ says Tim, as he pares die hoof, ‘ whoa! whoa!’ a« he fits the shoe, 
And the click of the driving nails is heard, till the humble toil is through; 

Pleas’d Matson momits liis old gray steed, and I hear the heavy beat 
Of the trotting hoofs, up the comer road, till the sounds in the distance fleet: 

And I depart with grateful ^y to the King of earth and heaven. 

That e’en to life in its lowliest phase, such interest should be given. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


A rSW HINTS ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF SIZE IN ITS RELATION TO THE FINE ARTS. 


Bt OBORGB SARVBT. 


It is a common remark made by most persons who visit the mightiest 
cataract in the world, that it fails to impress one’s mind with that just 
idea of its grandeur which truly belongs to its vastness, and which is 
always formed from attentively reading or listening to a correct verbal 
or written description of it. Even the most faithful drawings cannot 
awaken an adequate conception of the majesty, the greatness of Niagara. 
Now the law of optics will serve to convince us that this must ever be 
so, since the image formed in the dark chamber of the eye is exceed¬ 
ingly small; and as the Falls are always approached gradually from a 
distance, the surrounding landscape occupies by far the largest portion 
of the field of vision; hence the descending stream can only sustain a 
subordinate part in the general view ; but when you have approached 
the very verge of the precipice over which the rolling waters rush with 
maddening roar; or when, from beneath, you stand upon the piles of 
broken rocks, and look upward or around, and can only embrace a small 
portion of the falling waters; then and then only, do the anticipated 
emotions crowd upon the soul, causing it to stand in trembling awe, 
vibrating in unison with the fragments of the fallen precipice upon 
which you tread. 

I remember some years since, in looking at an image of the ‘Ameri- 
can Falls’ reflected in a camera-obscura which was built on the opposite 
shore, noticing how extretnely insignificant it appeared, notwithstanding 
the table of vision was five feet in diameter. The descending foam as 
it was unevenly projected in billowy masses, appeared to move very 
slowly in its downward course, causing a feeling of impatience at its 
tardiness: in truth, the whole scene looked very tame and unsatisfactory, 
and I could not help remarking to a friend who was with me, how utterly 
impossible it would be for any artist to be thought successful in an 
attempt to represent them. Nevertheless I made some twenty sketches 
from as many different points of view ; one only of which has procured 
any commendation, as conveying an idea of the grandeur of the Great 
Cataract. It is evident therefore that what the eye can take in at 
one look will never of itself impress the mind with those sublime emo¬ 
tions which we conceive should belong to vastness. Yet there is a 
physical attribute belonging to subjects having this property of vastness, 
that will command more attention than the same scene upon a small 
scale: but the mind must be impressed with the fact, and must draw 
largely upon it for any emotion of the sublime. It is therefore upon this 
principle that large portraits will command from the multitude more ap¬ 
plause than small miniatures; large oil-paintings than small water- 
color drawings. The statues on the outside of the Grecian temples 
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were colossal, yet in their position they looked small. Most of the 
works of Michael Angelo are so; but in consequence of the distance 
at which they are seen, they lose greatly their power to produce grand 
ideas, because in all cases the image formed upon the optic nerve varies 
but little in its actual size; since the distance at which things are viewed 
is in some degree regulated by the size: thus before a large picture, 
you must station yourself at a relative distance, so as to embrace the 
whole, while before the small drawing you must be within arm’s reach; 
or if a miniature portrait, it must be seen within a few inches, thus 
making the mirrored picture on the eye vary but little in actual size. 

These few hints will readily account for the mortification experienced 
by many artists who have painted exceedingly impressive pictures when 
they are seen in the studios where they were executed, but w'hen they 
are taken into a large gallery or rotunda, seem lost and look insignifi¬ 
cant, save to the few of cultivated minds, who may take the trouble to 
approach within a proper distance, and shut out all objects which inter¬ 
fere or intrude, and which prevent a true appreciation of their merits. 
The knowing, time-serving artists, who paint exhibition pictures, have 
long since understood this law ; and accordingly they paint up to what 
is called ‘ exhibition-pUch,* where brilliance and flashiness of color, with 
an absence of detail, which might interfere with breadth of effect, are 
of the first importance. Attention is also given to masses of light and 
shade, that all the fornw introduced in the picture may have their due 
prominence ; and a judicious balancing of warm and cool tints, by which 
harmony is produced, and the eye prevented from being offended by its 
evident exaggeration of the ‘ modesty of nature.’ 

Turner may be instanced as the most successful in this style of 
painting, which he has followed to such an extreme, that his pictures 
are now attractive only at a great distance, for when they are seen near 
by, they fail to please, if they do not produce positive disgust. Report 
represents him as having accumulated upward of one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, which he could only have done by adopting this dis¬ 
tant, effective style; for if he had continued to finish his pictures in the 
same manner as he did those of his early works, which procured for 
him the foundation of his present wide-spread reputation, he would not 
have realized one eighth of that sum. To paint one of the former, 
costs but a few hours’ labor, but one of the latter would employ many 
days if not weeks ; yet the momentary effect of pleasure derived from 
seeing the one is greater than that of the other. Hence those who visit 
exhibitions, having but a limited time, are gratified ; but place one of 
the chaste productions of Claude Lorraine, who diligently followed na¬ 
ture with all the tenderness of a modest student, by the side of one of 
the tinsel class, and observe the ultimate effect. The former will 
gradually win your admiration, and continue to arouse pleasing reminis¬ 
cences ; the latter will finally lose its charm, and be regarded with 
something of the feeling with which one looks Upon the ornamental 
paper of a room. We have had many exhibitions of single large pic¬ 
tures, such as Dubufe’s ‘Don Juan,’ which have produced handsome 
returns to those who have purchased them for such speculating purposes. 
The parties have been well aware of the physical effects of size ; for 
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had the same subjects been painted upon a small scale, though equally 
well executed, they would have been less attractive to the multitude ; 
yet the smaller ones would have reflected the same sized images in the 
camera of the eye; since, as 1 have already hinted, to see them properly 
they must be viewed at short distances, as the large pictures must be at 
greater proportionate ones. 

I will here digress for a moment, in the hope that I may be permit¬ 
ted to make mention of my own works, without incurring the charge of 
undue egotism. Let me, however, by way of apology for calling pub¬ 
lic attention to the series of forty small Water-Color Drawings, (painted 
con amore, and with no idea of gain,) which are now before the public, 
mention the fact, that the commencement of their publication was owing 
to a suggestion of Gen. Cass, who urged me to undertake the enterprise 
while I was in Paris. The drawings then consisted of half the present 
number of landscape views; the localities and subjects of the latter 
half have been chosen with the purpose of writing appropriate chapters 
illustrating the progress of civilization and of refinement in the northern 
part of this contment. The foregoing brief remark applies only to their 

f mblication; for their origin dates back to the halcyon days of early 
ife, when I had but just passed my teens; when boyish enthusiasm 
lends a charm to every dream that finds a home in the fancy or the 
heart. Then it was that the latent wish was formed of being able, at 
some future day, to paint the History of the Day; and to carry out this 
impulsive feeling, I have been brought into sweet communion with divine 
Nature; and oh ! how bounteously has she repaid my studious contem- 
plation with infinite delight! It is not for me to speak of the results. 
There they are; and every lover of the country may judge of the 
degree of success I have achieved. I am not so certain that I have 
equal ability in the use of the pen. The chapters of the first number 
will speak for themselves ; but I must not omit to acknowledge the many 
cfbligations I am under to Washington Irving, for the friendly revision 
of my MS. He has given many an elegant turn to a prose sentence, 
and clothed rude images with graceful drapery. But to resume. 

Since then it follows that a small picture, being viewed at its proper 
focal distance, reflects the same sized image as a larger one at its proper 
focal distance, I can see no good reason why the physical attribute of 
largeness should be so eagerly sought for by the public. Surely a gal¬ 
lery of small pictures, provided they be not painfully small, should be 
preferred to one filled with large ones. We see the principle I am con¬ 
tending for carried out in libraries. The ordinary sized volumes are 
preferred, for most purposes, to the cumbrous tomes of large folio edi¬ 
tions. It is true, a large book will produce in the minds of many per¬ 
sons greater respect than a miniature copy of the same work; but the 
ideas contained in the one are no better or more impressive than the 
same contained in that of the other; save the feeling with which the 
larger one inspires the votary who looks no farther than the outside of 
the page. The series of forty landscapes alluded to in the above digres¬ 
sion, if viewed at the focal distance of eighteen inches, will appear as 
large as those twice the size, viewed at their proportionate increased 
distance. An elaborately finished picture, to be seen to advantage. 
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must be examined near by. A coarser work, theatrical scenes for 
instance, painted for distant effect, must be seen accordingly, if you 
would secure pleasurable emotions. As a general approximative rule, 
the focal distance at which the spectator should stand in viewing works 
of art is to be found by measuring the same length from the picture as 
its size: Thus, one of ten feet in length is to be viewed at that distance; 
one of eighteen inches at about twenty inches ; a small miniature of six 
inches, at about eight inches. If the work should have no detail, this 
rule will not hold good; but if there is a faithful transcript of Nature; 
and she ever delights in unobtrusive beauties, which are particularly 
obvious in the fore-grotind, for she strews them at your feet; then if you 
approach the artist’s effort, a work of patient diligence, you can hold 
converse with her through the medium of his labors. 

I do not attempt to deny the importance of size in winning our first 
regard: it is a law inseparable from the thing itself; but I must protest 
against the taste of the age being supplied alv^ays With mere physical 
attributes. The purling stream and babbling brook ; the small rill fall¬ 
ing from on high, till its feathery stream is lost in mist, are and should 
be as much sought after as the roaring torrent or the thundering cascade. 
The effect of the one is to produce awe, that of the ether tranquil plea¬ 
sure. The human mind is not always to be upon the stretch; to remain 
lifted up as it Were upon stilts; our common communion is to be found 
in enjoyments that are quietly exciting. It is a common remark, that 
the English language has lost some of its truthfulness by our habit of 
expressing oui^lves in the language of superlatives, through a desire 
to astonish. Thus we leave nothing for the innate love of truth; nothing 
to work out the necessary syfnpathy. Is not this parallel with the 
desire to see large pictures ? — and should it not receive some regulation 
from those who haVe the requisite influence ? 

I find the feW hints to which in the outset I proposed to confine my¬ 
self have grown to a greater length than was intended. I will there¬ 
fore, in closing, simply reiterate the remark, that I see no good reason 
why the painter of a large picture (or the work itself) should be regarded 
with more favor than he who paints equally well, but limits the size, 
unless we consider the white-wash brush a nobler instrument than the 
camel’s-hair pencil. 


life: a sonnet. 

Whence? whither? w’here? — a taper-point 6f liglit. 

My life and world ~ the infinite arotmd; 

A sea, not even highest thought can sound; 

A formless void; unchanipng, endless night. 

In vain the struggling spint aims its flight 
To the empyi^an, seen as is a star. 

Sole ^imtnering through the ha^ night afar; 

In vain it beats its win^ with daring might. 

What yonder gleams ? — what heavenly slrnpes ariw 
Frcan out the bodiless waste ? Behold tlie dawn. 

Sent from on high! Uncounted ages gone. 

Burst full and glorious chi niy wondering eyes; 

Sun-clear the world axotUid« and far away 

A boundless future sweeps in golden day. j. g. p^rci .m.i. 

VOL. XXIII. 21 
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* Ta* glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another.' — St. Paul. 


LOVE CELESTIAL. 


I SEE his face illumined by a bea^lic light. 

That tells me he is dying fast; the shadows of the night 
Are passing from his saintly brow and sunken eye away, 

But he loo^ beyond them and beholds a never-ending day. 

Nay, wonder not that I am calm; the fleeting things of earth 
Are passing with the flight of time, to their eternal birth: 

I feel that death will slied on him a halo like the sun. 

And I shall share it with him, when my pilgrimage is done. 

How quickly fades the earthly frame, and with it too, how fast 
The agony and sorrow of our mortal doom are past; 

And when the sight of worldly wo weighs heavy on the breast, 

How welcome is the voice from God, tliat speaks to us of rest! 

O! painfully the pangs of life his fading frame have worn. 

But blessed be our Father’s love, that dwells with those who mourn; 
And thoi^h the grave must rend apart our sweet affection’s bond. 

On this side is the night, but all is luminous beyond. 

I know that more he loves ray soul than its transitory shrine. 

And did 1 prize the vase alone, when all it held was mine ? 

Let hallowed dust return to dust, give Nature what she gave, 

For all that dearest was to me, is victor o’er the grave. 

Triumphant will his spirit rise to the Eternal throne. 

Triumphant wear a crown of light, by earthly trials wnn: 

And mid the friends who went before, the angel, sin-forgiven. 

Shall feel that they can part no more, when once tliey meet in heaven. 

True, I shall look on him no more, but he will gaze on me; 

Sweet thought! he from his holy sphere my guiding-star will be, 

Till purified and hallowed from every earthly tie, 

I share with him that smile of God, which lights the world on high! 


LOVE TERRESTRIAL. 

They tell me he is dying, yeti look upon his brow. 

And never seemed it hcdf so fair, so beautiful as now; 

A radiance lightens from his eye, too lovely for the tomb. 

Too living, for the shadowy realm where all is grief and gloom. 

They tell me he will surely die — and so at last must all; 

I know that the Destroyer’s blight on all mankind must fall; 
Alas! that we of mortal birth thus hurry to decay. 

And all we fondly cherish here must fleet so fast away! 

But oh, not now! it is indeed a fearful sight to see 

The pangs of death their shadows fling on one so dear to me; 

Nay, speak not of another world, I only think of this, 

1 have no heart to nurse the hope that looks to future bliss. 
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Perhap *t is time; he is not foiroed for len^h of happy years, 

But wherefore darken thus my days with wild distracting fears! 

K we must part, oh! let me live in rapture while I may ; 

Though hope must darken, while it lasts, let nothing cloud its ray. 

Oh, bid me cherish brighter thoughts; my loving soul can tell 
How sad will be the hour to him that speaks the last farewell; 

I know his heart is agonized by the approaching doom, 

I ^ow he loves me better than the cold and fearful tomb! 

It is in vain they speak to me of bliss beyond the sky; 

This saddening thought afflicts my heart, that if indeed he die. 

The light that cheered my earthly love will seem obscure and dim, 

While he abides in purer realms, and I still live for liira. 

I know that holier hopes and joys around his soul will weave. 

While he among angelic loves, unconscious that I grieve. 

Will ne’er look down to see me weep, nor breathe a single sigh; 

O, God ! it is a fearful thought—and this it is to die! b. 


THE HERMIT OF THE PRAIRIE. 


BT PETIB V O M OBI^T. 


*To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language.’ Brtakt. 


^ Wednesday, June twenty-first. How little do people who ride along 
in their carriages, or rattle over the ground in stage-coaches, or rush 
over its surface in rail-cars, know of the pleasures of travelling ! They 
roll over the country; they cannot be said to pass through it. They 
may see new rivers, new mountains, and new faces ; but for all the 
good the last does them, they might as well have stood on the corner of 
the street in a city half a day, and watched the passers-by. And bet¬ 
ter too; for hotel-keepers, and waiters, and the whole tribe of public 
functionaries, have all an artificial, professional look ; so that it is diffi¬ 
cult to come at their real characters, if indeed they have any. The 
same is the case, to some extent, with their fellow-passengers. All are 
so absorbingly interested in their own brilliant thoughts ; or they deem 
it incumbent on them to assume the dignity and authority befitting per¬ 
sons in high stations; (which dignity at home, by the by, is put one 
side into a dark corner and never thought of,) that it is about as profit¬ 
able an undertaking to attempt to find out the personal feelings and sen¬ 
timents of a mask, as theirs. 

But here am I, walking stoutly and merrily along, unincumbered 
with luggage or care; and because I do not care what the next day or 
hour may bring forth, every thing seems to turn up just as I would have 
it if I had the ordering of events. I shall not pause to offer any philo¬ 
sophical conjectures as to the reason why we are invariably disappointed 
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in our conclusions, (excepting they are mathematical ones) concerning 
the future; merely asking the amiable reader whether he ever knew such 
an anticipation to be exactly realized. I shall not stop to make any 
such conjectures, because I should only get deeper into the dark, and I 
am in deep enough for comfort now; and secondly, it is against my prin¬ 
ciples. I am living out of doors, and make mention only of things out 
of doors. 

But I trudge stoutly forward, whistling as I go; making myself as agree¬ 
able as possible to myself and to every body whom I meet; on jocose 
terms with every thing; decidedly agricultural in my tastes and pursuits, 
at every farmer’s house where I happen to put up for the night: at one 
place in search of employment as a day-laborer; at another, an artist; 
by turns every thing. Is not this the way to travel ? My steps wander 
where they choose; and if I keep on to the end of the earth, what will it 
matter ? I will go to the north; assume the dress, language and manners 
of those who dwell within the frozen circle; I will become a Greenlander; 
I will go land preach the religion of Mohammed to the inhabitants of 
Patagonia; I will brush up the gods of Rome; dust that old mythology ; 
compound and simplify the whole into a good, comfortable, believable 
system, and proclaim Olympian Jove in the deserts of Amazonia. I 
will be a Turk, an Indian, a Pirate; I will be any thing. What do I 
care, and who shall say me nay ? This sensation of freedom is too 
delicious to be interrupted by any companionship. And for my part, I 
want no better companions than this wind, which free as I am, blows 
against my cheek, and those clouds, that fly in unending succession over 
my head. O! ye blue chariots of the Thunderer! whither hurry ye 
so rapidly ? Over hill and valley, and countries and cities of men, ye 
fly unheeding ; and borne forward on the swift pinions of the wind, ye 
speed on your mission afar! What to you are states, and kingdoms, or 
land or ocean ? Furiously driving in black armies to meet opposing 
armies, or singly floating in that waveless sea of blue, your existence 
is above the earth; men look up to you with wonder or terror, but your 
glance is never downward. Onward ye wander, in your unbounded 
career, at your own free will. Nothing bounds my career or my will. 
Fleecy cars! if ye would sustain the form of a mortal, triumphantly 
would you and I sail over the heads of men! Softly, obedient to the 
impulse of chance, would we glide over continent and sea, and explore 
the mysteries of undiscovered islands and climes; oalmly would I look 
down on the strife or toil of human passions, and calmly would we ride 
on forever, through night and day! But if the clouds are not, the earth 
is, mine — and I am my own! There are none to molest or make me 
afraid with the useless importunities or warnings of friendship. My 
destiny is my own; and it is ple^ant not to care what I may be or do. 
Pleasure is now; sorrow is prospective; and life will be only pleasure, 
because I let the past and the future go, and crowd as many happy 
thoughts as possible into the present moment. 

What a spacious plain of the world! Dotted with habitations and 
with men of all colors, and customs, and conditions! Every one thinks 
he possesses a soul; and in virtue thereof, he considers himself entitled 
to set up as an independent existence, and endeavors to move in a little 
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path of his own. But in fact, he plods humbly along, and repeats with 
patient toil the example of labor and unspeculating perseverance that 
his fathers have set him. A vast multitude, they darken the land! 
Mighty hopes and aspirations swell each small bosom. Each imagines 
that his designs are peculiar, and for him in particular was every thing 
mainly made. An unceasing rush of footsteps and clash of voices ! 
And must I be confounded in me crowd ? Let me preserve my indivi¬ 
duality in the desert! If I were not an insect, it might be different; but 
as I am no larger than other men, I will not daily measure myself by 
their standard ; I will forget in solitude the littleness of my stature. 

The shades of evening tinge the green of the fields with a darker 
hue; and the young farmer goes wearily and yet lightly homeward. 
Lightly, for he leaves behind him labor and trouble, and his fair-haired 
wife will greet him with her constant and love-lit smile. Cheerily will 
the small family draw around their board, covered with the simple and 
satisfying products of their own soil. And when all care is ended, when 
night is duskily stealing over the earth, he and his bride will sit down 
alone in their cottage door, in the red light of the western clouds. 
Over all the dim landscape there are no sights or sounds ; and in them¬ 
selves there are no feelings but those of contentment and love. In hb 
strong palm her soft hand, on his broad breast reclining her head, their 
hearts are filled and overflow with sweet thoughts and gentle words of 
present happiness. Fair prospects also of the future rise up before them. 
Many years crowned with prosperity they see in store for them ; and in 
each one, many an evening like this, of deep confiding love. Hour 
afier hour, into the deepening night, their low tones and slow words mur¬ 
mur on brokenly; and they know of nothing in all the W’orld that is 
wanting to their blessedness. What if the dream should last all their 
life ? It may; or if this passes away, another will take its place. The 
question then seems to be, whether it is better to live in a delusion and 
he happy, or to w'ake and be miserable ? Whether it is profitable for a 
man to walk joyfully through life, covering and coloring over every de¬ 
fect in human nature that he may love it, and keep within him a contented 
heart, or industriously spy out its deformities, and hate it and himself 
for possessing it ? If nature is in reality naked and rugged, happy is 
he whose imagination can throw over her a robe of grace. Most happy 
he w^ho can see in his fellow-creatures such qualities that he can love 
them. For me, I will love sterner scenes and sterner thoughts. 
Human beauty is an illusion ; and it does not become the sober wi^om 
of manhood to be deceived by it. The young farmer and his young wife 
may be happy; and so may those who find delight in the crowded hall 
where taste and beauty meet; where are the sounds of clear-ringing, 
girlish voices, and many glancing feet, and the innumerable light of 
maiden’s eyes, and heavy folds of auburn hair, and the flush of thought 
and emotion continually passing over fair faces, with the swell of music 
that thrills, and the air laden with fragrance that intoxicates. Or in the 
still twilight, by the side of her whose every note makes his pulse to 
tremble with the breathing of song, and the incense of flowers, and for¬ 
getfulness of the world, to feel the thought stealing over his heart that 
perhaps he is not uncareil for. It is sweet, but vain; sweet and vain 
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as the smiling, blushing slumber of a young girl. Dream on ! dream 
on ! for if you can always sleep, what will matter to you the storms and 
confusion without? 

But as for me, 1 cannot sleep. Every thing my eye rests on is harsh 
and ungraceful, because, having passed through the seven-times heated 
furnace, I mtist look through the covering and see the reality. 


MOONLIGHT ON THE RIVER AND PRAIRIE. 

Wearily I mount this steep eminence, and on its bald summit take 
off my hat, that I may feel the cool breeze. It comes fresh with the 
dew that it has snatched in its flight from the bosom of Lake Superior. 
It rolls over the tall grass of the prairie, which bends beneath its weight, 
sighs by me, and seems to cling to me as it passes, and moves on toward 
the arid plains of the South. The Ohio sweeps down in calmness and 
majesty. With its surface of quicksilver, and the little waves dancing 
Up in gladness, and its heavy dull wash, it rolls along its mighty mass 
of waters, hastening to pour itself into the mightier mass of the Missis¬ 
sippi. Occasionally a giant tree, torn from its place, and cast root and 
branch into the flood, comes booming down, and glides swiftly past on 
its long, long race. Pleasantly the ripples break over the prostrate 
monarch of the forest that is lodged against the beach, and projects, 
branchless and barkless, into the stream; and mournfully the worn 
trunk sways up and down, as though tired of this rocking which has 
continued the same year after year; weary, and desiring to be at rest. 
Floods come rushing down upon floods with heavy tread, glance suc¬ 
cessively under the moonlight that is poured into the channel before me, 
and then are forced forward into the darkness of the future. But every 
Wave seems as full of joy as though for it alone was the moonlight sent, 
and as though there were not unnumbered millions of waves to succeed 
it. Every little wave leaps up as it comes under the light, and smiles 
toward the round-faced orb above, who seems to smile back upon it. 
Thou small thing, thou art a fool! The queen, in the beam of whose 
countenance thou disportest thyself, is altogether deceitflil and loves 
thee not. She has smiled as kindly on thousands who have gone before 
thee, and will upon thousands who shall come after thee. And more 
than all, she would send down just as bright and loving a glance, if 
thou and all thy race had never existed. How then canst thou say, ‘ I 
love her,’ or, ‘ she loves me V 

But perhaps it is not so. When I look again, each one of the great 
multitude appears aware of its own insignificance. Jostled, confined, 
crowded and confused, they go tumbling by, regardless of all above or 
below, and engrossed with their own fleeting existence. Not remem¬ 
bering whence they came, they take no thought of the present, and are 
utterly careless of the future. For what would it profit ? Their busi¬ 
ness, and it is business enough, is to dispute and fight with each other 
for room to move in. All thoughts as to whither they are hastening, 
must be doubtful, angry and despairing; and care of any thing present. 
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except what concerns the present instant, would be useless. Therefore 
they resign themselves to be drawn onward and downward unresistingly; 
and therein are they wise. But whether joyful, or despairing, or not 
feeling at all, the waters roll by, an unceasing flood; and with their 
rushing dull roar in my ear, my eye rests on a scene of beauty and 
quietness. Far away to the northward and westward, and still farther 
away, stretches an immense plain. Rolling hillocks, like the waves of 
the sea after a storm, and at long intervals, a few stunted shrubs, alone 
diversify the prospect. Vast, unmeasured. Nature’s unenclosed meadow, 
the prairie, is spread out! The tall grass waves gently and rustlingly 
to the breeze ; and down upon it settles the moonlight, in a dim silver- 
gossamer veil, like that which to the mind’s eye is thrown over the 
mountains and ruins and castles of the Old World, by the high-bom 
daring and graces of chivalry, the w^and of Genius, and the lapse of 
solemn years. With the same painful feeling of boundlessness, of vast- 
ness that will not be grasped by the imagination, that one feels in sailing 
on the ocean, there is also an air of still, stem desolation brooding upon 
the plain. It may be that at some former day, the punishment of fire 
swept over it, consuming its towering offspring, and laying bare and 
scorching its bosom; and now the proud sufferer, naked and chained, 
endures the summer’s heat and the winter’s storms, with no sighing 
herbage or wailing tree to tell to the winds its wo. 

A single snow-white cloud slumbers and floats far up in the heavens; 
the moon is gliding slowly down the western arch; and the vast dome, 
studded with innumerable brilliants, ‘ fretted with golden fires,’ rests its 
northern and western edge on the plain, its southern on blue mountain- 
tops, its eastern on the forests, and shuts us, the river, the prairie, the 
moon and I, together and alone. And here will we dwell together 
alone ! Sweet companions will ye be to me ; and standing here on this 
eminence, I promise to love you. I promise to come here often, and to 
hold communion with you. I will put away all thoughts of sorrow, all 
swellings of bitterness, from my mind. Contentedly, calmly, unheed- 
ingly, will we let the years pass by; for what will it matter to us ? Oh! 
ye are dear to me! Your voice is not heard, yet comes there constantly 
to my ear the murmur of your song. You speak to me in music and 
poetry ; and while I listen, my thoughts revert only with shuddering to 
the vain world I have left behind. Thus let us converse always. This 
vaulted firmament which shuts down upon us now, let it be immoveable, 
and enclose us forever; here let the wanderings of the wanderer cease, 
and here will we live together and alone ! 


And we have lived here many years. The lessons of my constant 
companions have calmed and elevated me to a gentler and better spirit. 
From them I have learned humility as well as self-reliance ; while from 
the history of the actions and thoughts of men in past ages, I have 
learned perhaps something of the machinery of human nature. The 
forms of the noblest of preceding generations, and the shapes of beauty 
which their imaginations have conceived and made to live, visit me at 
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my bidding. But among all the pictures that daily rise up before my 
eyes, the brightest, the most beautiful, the most loved, are the sweet 
faces of the friends of my early years. There are no regrets or re- 
pinings when I look back now ; it must be that it has all been for the 
best, that every thing is for the best, and I am at peace. The recollec¬ 
tion of madness and folly, of a life useless, of energies wasted, do not 
disturb the calmness of my soul. The error has been great, but I feel 
it; and in the next state of existence I shall be wiser and more active. 
If I have wantonly and recklessly turned away from the offered happi¬ 
ness of society and of the world, it has, in the end, been better for me, 
for I have found another, a purer and more lasting. 

Thus I look cheerfully on, and see the sands of my life run out. 
They fall faster and faster, as their number is diminished, and time 
flies by me with constantly accelerating speed. ‘ Oh, my days are 
swifter than a weaver’s shuttle!’—the last one I see but a little distance 
before me; it will soon be here ; and I shall step forth with a joyful, 
courageous heart, into the indistinct, dimly-revealed future! 


TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 


BT RS'V. OBOROe W. HBrUOKS. 


SuFFENUs, whom we bothliave known bo well, 
No other man in roanneiB can excel; 

Facetious, courteous, ai&ble, urbane. 

The world’s approval he is sure to gain. 

But, would you think it? he has now essayed 
To be a bard, and countless verses made; 
Perhaps ten thousand, perhaps ten times more, 
For^none but he could ever count them o’er: 
Not scribbled down on scraps, as one does when 
In careless rhymes we only try our pen. 

But in a ^t-edged book, all nchly Iwund, 

The writmg ornate with a care profound. 

Rich silken cords to mark each favorite part. 
The cover, ev’n, a monument of art 
Yet as you read, Sufienus, who till then 
Seemed the most pleasant of all gentlemen. 
Becomes offensive as the country boor, 

Who milks rank goats beside his cottage door, 
Or digs foul ditches: such a change is wrought 
By rhymes with neither sense nor music fraught. 
So crazed is he with Uiis same wretched rhyihe. 
That never does he know so blest a time 
As when he writes away, and fondly deems 
He rivals Homer’s god-enraptured dreams; 

And wonders in his pride, himself to see, 

The very »ttem-pink of poesy. 

Alas! Sumnus, while 1 laugh at thee. 

The world, for aught I know,may laugh at me. 
It is the madness of each one to pride 
Himself on that *t were better fiur to hide; 

Nor know the fkults in that peculiar sack 
Whidi iCsop says is hanging at his beck. 
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THE PAINTED ROCK. 


hr CHARX.B4 V. POWXX.L. 


The tract of country through which meanders the Tennessee river, 
for wild, sublime and picturesque scenery, is scarcely surpassed by any 
in the United States. This river was anciently called the Hogohege, 
and also Clierokee river: it takes its rise in the mountains of Virginia, 
in the thirty-seventh degree of latitude, and pursues a course of one 
thousand miles south and south-west nearly to the thirty-fourth degree of 
latitude, receiving from both sides large tributary streams. It then 
changes its direction to the north, circuitously winding until it mingles 
with the waters of the Ohio, sixty miles from its nr)outh. There is a 
place near the summit of the Cumberland mountains, which extends 
from the great Kenhawa to the Tennessee, where there is a very re¬ 
markable ledge of rocks, thirty miles in length and nearly two hundred 
feet high, showing a perpendicular face to the south-east, which for 
grandeur and magnificence surpass any fortification of art in the known 
world. It has been the modern hypothesis, that all the upper branches 
of the Tennessee formerly forced their way through this stupendous 
pile. 

On the Tennessee, about four hundred and fifty miles from its mouth, 
and nearly two hundred above what is called Muscle-Shoals, there is 
another ledge of rocks stretching along the shore to the extent of one 
mile, with a perpendicular front toward the river, of the most perfect 
regularity. This ledge varies in height from thirty to three hundred 
feet, being much the highest at the centre, and diminishing at each end 
into ragged cliffs of rock and broken land. This variegated surface ex¬ 
tends for many miles, affording a constant succession of fanciful and 
romantic views. The whole rocky formation in this vicinity is com¬ 
posed of a light gray lime-stone, indented with broad dark lines formed by 
the dripping of the water which falls from the scanty covering of soil 
on the top to the deep channel below. The thin surface of soil sustains 
a .shabby, stinted growth of fir, oak, and other trees, which seldom grow 
above the height of tall shrubbery. From the crevices of the rock also 
may occasionally be seen a tree of diminutive dimensions springing out 
with scarcely a particle of visible sustenance for its roots. The shrub¬ 
bery upon the peak of this acclivity presents a curious appearance as it 
hangs over the ascent, not unlike the bushy eye-brows of a sullen and 
frowning face. With this ledge of rocks terminate the Cumberland 
mountains, which cross the State of Tennessee to the margin of the 
river. The stream here flows nearly west, through a beautiful valley of 
alluvial land, formed by the Cumberland mountains and a continuation 
of the Blue Ridge of Virginia. Immediately opposite the termination 
of the Cumberland mountains commences a broken and rocky surface, 
which extends along the shore of the river for many miles, presenting 
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the most varied and novel scenery in nature; while the other shore is 
level, fertile, and mostly in a high state of cultivation, abounding in ver¬ 
dant fields of meadow, com and tobacco. 

The middle portion of the ledge proper, which I have described, rises 
nearly or quite three hundred feet above the level of the river; a vast 
wall of solid lime-stone, echoing with never-ceasing moans the gurgling 
current of the river, which at this place is deep and very rapid; and 
has worn a series of caves and hollows in the base of the rock, which 
(k)ntribute greatly to this ‘language of the waters.’ 

The summit or peak of this ledge in the centre is called ‘ The Painted 
Rock.^ It is so called from the fact of there being, about sixty feet 
below the highest peak, letters and characters painted in different colors, 
arid evidently drawn by a tutored hand. What is most remarkable, 
these paintings are upon the perpendicular face of the rock, probably two 
hundred feet above the river, and in a place where there is no apparent 
possibility for mortal man to arrive. They are composed of the initials 
of two persons, together with characters and drawings, some of which 
are illegible from the river. The first consists of the letters ‘ J. W. H.,’ 
quite well done in dark blue or green paint. The next is ‘ A. L. S.,’ 
done in red, and also a trefoil leaf of clover in green, beside several 
rude characters and drawings in blue and red. The traveller passing 
this interesting spot gazes with wonder and astonishment, but is refer¬ 
red to tradition for a history of the circumstances which led to the name 
of Painted Rock; for the paintings were drawn and the name given, 
long before the country was permanently settled by the whites. The 
story handed down is this: 

The original possessors of the soil in this part of the country were 
the tribes of Cherokee and Chicasaw Indians. The country was ex¬ 
plored as early as 1745, by a company who had grants of land from the 
government, and settlements commenced previous to the French war. 
Of the first-comers of whites there were not more than sixty families, 
who were either destroyed or driven off before the end of the following 
year. Some few families had settled at a place not far distant from the 
Painted Rock, where lived a Cherokee Sagamore, named Shagewana, 
whose tribe was considered the most inhuman of any in the nation. 
The top of the rock is flat, and slopes back from the river, and at the 
base is a large spring surrounded by bushes. Shagewana occupied the 
summit of the acclivity as his council-ground ; and when danger was 
apprehended from the whites, or when an innovation was made on his 
limits, he forthwith called his warriors together for consultation, and 
set fire to faggots and other combustibles as a signal for his neighbors 
to advance to his aid. The whites settled near the Painted Rock at 
this time were mostly composed of traders, who had brought various 
articles of clothing and ornaments to dispose of to the Indians; and 
under the assurance of the Chicasaws, who rarely commenced the work 
of destruction on the whites, that they should be unmolested, built up a 
cluster of huts, and cleared a small territory for the raising of com and 
other vegetables. 

Shagewana from some cause became incensed toward them, and re¬ 
solved to bum thri buildings and destroy their inhabitants. He called 
his people together, and the war-cry was sounded throughout the moun- 
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tains. Taking advantage of the night, they surrounded the settlement, 
and applying torches to the dwellings, rushed into the midst with toma¬ 
hawk in hand, and murdered all save two young men, who fought so 
bravely that they spared their lives in order to torture them with more 
prolonged sufferings. The names of these young men it is said were 
Harris and Snelling. They tv^ere bound and taken to the rock, where 
the savages went through a dance, as was their custom after a victory 
had been achieved ; and as day-light advanced, they prepared a feast. 
Harris and Snelling were placed under keepers, who amused themselves 
by tormenting their unhappy prisoners in various ways; such as 
pricking them with their knives, cutting off small pieces of their ears 
and fingers, and pulling out clumps of their hair. Before the close of 
the day, the captives feigning sleep, the Indians left them for a moment 
and went to the spring for water. Thereupon the young men burst 
their bands and escaped into the bushes. Crawlitig upon the other side 
of the rock, and being hotly pursued, it is supposed that they were 
forced upon a narrow projection, about twelve inches wide, and four 
feet below the inscription, where With some paint or coloring substance 
which they carried about them they traced the characters to which we 
have referred, and which hate given the place the name of ‘ Thk 
Painted Rock.’ The fate of the young men is not positively known; 
but it is believed that they were discovered and hurled down the pre¬ 
cipice. 


LINES TO J. T. OF IRELAND. 


BT TH* iCTHOn Or ' HINTS ON BTldUETT*/ 


A iiEARTLEfls flirt! with fjedse atnd wicked eye, 

Dost thou not feel thv'self a living lie ? 

Dost thou not hear the * still small voice* upl>raid 
Thy inmost conscience for the part thou *8t played ? 

How mean the wish to victimize that one 
Who ne’er Imd wooed thee, hadst thou not hec^! 

Who mark’d with pain thy saddened ^e on him. 

Doom’d but to fall a martyr to thy whm; 

Whose pallid cheek might win a fiend to spare. 

Or soothe the sorrows that had blanched his hair : 

Oh, cold-laid plan! drawn on from day to day 
To meet the looks thou failed not to display. 

Seeking at such a price another’s peace, 

To feed the craving of thy vain caprice; 

Led him to think that thou wert all his own, 

Then froze his passion with a heart of stone. 

Lured by thy v^es, he gave that holiest 
A noble soul, before he saw thy drift; 

He watched thv bosom heave, he heard thee sigh, 

Nor deem’d sucn looks could cover treachery; 

That one so proud could stoop to siikiulaie 
The purest feelings of this earthly state. 

Yet words were useless, where no sense of blame 
Could start a tear, nor tinge thy cheek with shame. 

More merciful than thou to hipi, he prays 
No pangs like his may wound thy lingering days; 

Implores thy sins to him may be migiven. 

And leaves thee to the clemency of Heaven. c. w. dai. 
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PoBBis BT Jambs Russell Lowell. In one volume, pp. 279. Cambridge: John Owen. New> 
York: WiLEB AND Putnam. 

Two years ago Mr. Lowell presented the public with a volume of poems, which after 
being read and blamed and praised with a most bewildering variety of opinion, lived 
through it all, and remained as a permanent specimen of unformed but most promising 
genius. Modest however as the oflering was, it was duly valued by discerning judges, not 
so much for its own ripe excellence, as for its appearing a happy token of sometliing else. 
In the major part of the annual soarings into Cloud-land which alarm the world, we seem 
to see the sum total of the aspirant’s power. We feel that he has shown us all, and done 
his best; that the force of his cleverness could go no farther; and we are willing to give 
him his penny of praise, and thereby purchase a pleasant oblivion of him and his forever¬ 
more. In this attempt of Mr. Lowell’s it was im^>o&»ible not to see that there lay more 
beyond. We felt that however boldly he might have dived, he did not yet ‘ bring up the 
bottom,’ as the swimmer’s phrase goes. The faults of his poems were perceptible enough, 
yet even these were the blemishes of latent strength, and the book was every where wel¬ 
comed with a hope. We have now to notice the appearance of a second proof of Mr. 
Lowell’s activity of faculty, in, another and larger volume. It confinns the faith of those 
who read the former one. There is, throughout, the manifestation of growth; of a con¬ 
tinuous advance toward a more decided character. Yet it is not without incompleteness 
of expression; it smacks of immaturity still; but it is the immaturity which presages a man. 

The longest, and although not the most pleasing, yet perhaps the best poem in the volume 
is the ‘ Legend of Brittany,’ a romantic story, fringed with rhyme. It contains but one 
bad line, and that one the first in the book: ‘ Fair as a summer dream was Margaret.’ 
It is not only vague, but common-place: there is no particular reason that w^e know’ of 
why a summer dream should be fairer than a winter dream; and w e cannot think that the 
poet meant to make use of that figure of speech called amphibology, although the line will 
bear a double interpretation. The legend is of the guilty amour of Mordred, a Knight 
Templar, with a fair innocent who, upon the point of becoming a mother, is slain by her 
lover at evening, in the wood. Hereupon — But let tlie poet speak: 

His crime complete, scarce knowing what he did, 

(So goes the tale,) beneath the altar there 
In the high church the stiffening corpse he hid, 

And then, to ’scape that suffocating air, 

Like a scared ghoule out of the porch he slid; 

But his strained eyes saw blood-spots everywhere, 

And ghastly faces thrust theinhclves between 
His soul and hopes of peace with blasting mien. 

It should be observed that Mordred, bound as a Templar by Uie biricteet laws of chastity. 
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is aiming at the ‘ high grand-masterehip,’ and consequently sufTera not only the remorse of 
the murderer, but the dread of that defeat which his ambition must encounter in the dis¬ 
covery of his deed. His character is ably delineated ; perhaps loo nicely drawn, for so 
brief a tale, since the interest momentarily awakened in the ‘ dark, proud man,’ 

-‘ whose half-blown youth 

Had shed its blossoms cveu in opening,’ 

is immediately lost in the horror of the catastrophe. But to pursue the outline of the 
story: 

Now, on the second day, tliere was to be 
A festival in church : from far and near 
Catne Hocking in tite sun-burnt peasantry. 

And knights and dames with stately antique cheer, 

Bla/.ing with pomp, as if all faerie 

Ha<l emptied her quaint halls, or, as it were, 

The illuminated marge of some old book. 

While we were gazing, life and motion took. 


Then swelled the orean: up through choir and nave 
The music trembled with an inward thrill 
Of hliss at its own grandeur : wave on wave 
Its flood of mellow thunder rose, until 
The hushed air shivered with the throb it gave, 

Tlien, poising for a moment, it stoo«l still. 

And sank and rose again, to burst in p])ruy 
That wandered into silence fur away. 

The whole of the description of iliis choir-service is oqunlly bcatitiful with these stanzas; 
yet it may be objected tliat it in some degree impcdcM the ])rogross of narration ; and the 
tale is of that sort which will scarce brook any delay in the telling. But to continue. 
During the chanting, a breathless pause comes over the congregation ; the ma'^ic hushes ; 
all eyes are drawn by some strange impulse toward the altar; and while all is mute and 
watchful, the voice of 31argaret is heard from heaven, imploring a baptism for her unborn 
babe. The author himself cannot feel more sensibly titan ourselves the injustice of thus 
patcliing togetlier the beauteous fragments of his sorrowful and melodious liislory in so 
hugger-mugger a way ; but Maga is peremptory, and liinLs to us that we cannot command 
tlie scope of the ‘ Edinburgh Review The voice ceases to thrill the wondering multi¬ 
tude, and the poetUius proceeds: 

Then the pale priest*, with ceremony due 
Ituptized the child within its dreadful tomb, 

Beneath that mother's heart, whose insliiict true 
Star-like had buttled down the triph* doom 
Of sorrow, love, and death: young niaidens, too. 

Strewed the pale corpse with many a milk-white bloom, 

And parted iho bright hair, and on the breast 
C^us:^cd the unconscious bauds in sign of rest. 

It is an indication of 3Ir. I.a)well’8 capabilities for a more extended theme that the 
second part of this poem is superior to the first. It is not merely that the interest of the 
story increases, but the verse is more compressed, the expressions are more grapliic, and 
the flow of the stanza is finer and more natural. The opening lines are as vivid and im¬ 
pressive as a passage from Tasso: 

As one who, from the sunshine and the green, 

Enters the solid darkness of a cave, 

Nor knows what precipice or pit unseen 

May yawn before him with its sudden grave, 

And, with hushed breath, doth ofleu forward lean, 

Deeming he hears the plashing of a wave 
Dimly below, or feels a damper air 
From out some dreary chasm, he knows not w'horc; 

' So from the sunshine and the green of Love, 

We cuter on our story’s darker part,’ etc. 
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The faults of the whole production are the liecessary ones of all young writers of origi- 
ginal power; a too ready faculty of imitation, and a lack of conciseness. The poets whom 
Mr. Lowell mostly reminds us of, in his faults, are Shelly and Shakspeare ; the ju¬ 
venile Shakspeare, we mean — Shakspeare the sonnetteer. Both in the * Revolt of 
Islam’ and * Tarquin and Lucrece,* blemishes resembling his own constantly occur. It 
will nevertheless be gratifying to his many ardent admirers to perceive that on the whole 
he has exhibited a more definite approach to what he is capable of accomplishing, and that 
in proportion as he has grown less vague and ethereal, less fond of personifying sounds and 
sentiments, so has he advanced toward a more manly and enduring standard of excellence. 
* Prometheus’ is the next longest poem, and it has afforded us great gratification. It might 
almost be mistaken for the breath of iEscHYLUS, except that it contains sparkles of firee- 
dom that even the warm soul of the Greek could never have felt The first two lines glit¬ 
ter with light: 

' One after one the stars have risen and set, 

Sparkling upon the hoar-frost on my chain.’ 

Although, rhyme is no tyrant to our poet, yet he seems to take a fuller swing when free 
from its influence ; and the verse which he employs for the veliicle of his thoughts in this 
genuine poem is peculiarly adapted to the grandeur and dignity of his subject. This com¬ 
position will stand the true test of poetry; a test which many immortal verses cannot abide, 
for it will bear translation into prose without loss of beauty or power: it contains more 
thoughts than lines, and although abounding in high poetic imaginings, the spirit of true 
philosophy which it contains is superior to the poetry. 

Of Mr. Lowell’s shorter specimens we may remark, in contradistinction to what has 
been said of the Legend of Brittany, that so far as they resemble the kind of liis former pro¬ 
ductions, so far in short as they are re-castings of himself, they do him injustice. We now 
feel that he is capable of stronger and loftier efK)rts, and are imwilling to overlook in his 
later compositions the flaws that are wilfully copied from his own volume. The public 
demand that he should go onward, and not wander back to dally among flowers that have 
been plucked before, and were then accepted for their freshness. He must devote himself 
to subjects of wider importance, and give his imaginations a more permanent foothold upon 
the hearts of men. His love-poems, though many of them would have added grace to his 
first collection, fail to excite our admiration equxiUy in this. We do not say that he had ex¬ 
hausted panegyric before ; far less would we insinuate that passion itself is exhaustible; 
and yet there is a point where to pause might be more graceful than to go on: ‘ Sunt certi 
denique fines* Did any one ever wish that even Petrarch had written more? Mr. 
Lowell then ought to consider tliis, and begin to build upon a broader foundation than his 
own territory, beautiful as it may be, of private and personal fancies and affections. Per¬ 
haps tliere is no exception to the law that love should always be the first impulse that leads 
an ardent soul to poesy. (By poesy we do not mean school-exercises, and prize heroics ap¬ 
proved by a committee of literary gentlemen.) On this account, it may be, that a young 
poet is always anxious to walk upon the ground where he first felt his strength, considering 
that a minstrel without love were as powerless, to adopt the Rev. Sidney Smith’s jocose 
but not altogether clerical illustration, as Sampson in a wig. Mr. Lowell evinces the 
firmest faith in his passion, which is evidently as sincere as it is well-bestowed. It is from 
this perhaps that he derives a corresponding faith in his productions, which always seems 
proportionate to his love of his subject. Let him be assured however that he is not always 
the strongest when he feels the most so, nor must he mistake the absence of this feeling for 
a symptom of diminished power. Should he be at any time inclined to such a self-es¬ 
timate, let him refer his judgment to his * Prometheus’ and * Rboecus.* In his * Ode* also, 
and his * Glance behind the Curtain,’ there is much to embolden him toward the highest 
endeavors in what he would perhaps disdain to call his Art Poesy, notwithstanding, is 
an Art, which even Horace and DRYDENdid not scorn to consider such; and our poet 
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ought to remember that he is bound not only to ntter his own sentiments and fantasies ac¬ 
cording to his own impulse, but moreover to consult in some degree the ears of the world: 
the poet’s task is double; to speak from himself indeed, but to the hearing of others. 
The contempt which a man of genius feels for the mere mechanicism of verse and rhyme 
may naturally enough lead him to affect an inattention to it; but in this he only benefits 
the school of smoother artists by allowing them at least oiie superiority. If he accuses them 
of being silly, they can retort that he is ugly. 

Our author in this second volume has given the small carpers who pick at the * eds’ of 
past participles, and stickle for old-fashioned moon-shine instead of moon-s/iine, fewer causes 
of complaint His diction is well-chosen and befitting his themes; and this is a charac¬ 
teristic which peculiarly marks the true artist, if it does not indicate Uie true genius. His 
execution, his ‘ style of handling,’ is adapted to his subject; an excellence in which too 
many artists, whether pointers or poets, are sadly deficient. In this respect his performances 
and those of his friend Page may be hung together. From the stately and dignified lines 
of ‘ Prometheus’ to the jetty, dripp’ng verse of * The Fountain,’ the step is very wide. 
How full of sparkling, brilliant effects are these joyous lines I 


Into the sunshine, 

Full of tholi^'ht. 
Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night! 


Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow, 
Waving so flower-like 
Wiieo the winds blow! 


Mr. Lowell occasionally makes use of somewhat quaint, Spenserian expressions, but 
generally with peculiar effect His abundant fancy seems to find its natural garb in the 
short and expressive phraseology of those old English writers of whom he manifests on all 
occasions so thorough an appreciation. As a sweet specimen, although a careless one, of 
his power of combining deep feeling with tlie most picturesque imagery, W’e select one of 
his lightest touches — * Forgetfulne.ss:’ 

Thebe is a haven of sure rest 
From the loud world’s bewildering stress: 

As a bird dreaming on her nest, 

Aa dew hid in a rose’s breast. 

As Ilesper in the glowing West; 

So the heart sleeps 
In thy calm deeps. 

Serene Forgetfulness! 


No sorrow in that place may be. 

The noise of life grows less and less: 
As moss far down within the sea, 

As, in white lily caves, a bee, 

As life in a hazy reverie; 

So the heart’s wave 
In thy dim cave, 

Hushes, Forgetfulness! 


Duty and careHiide far away. 

What toil may be we cannot guess: 
As a ship anchored in a bay, 

As a cloud at summer-noon astray. 
As water-blooms in a breezeless day; 
So, ’neath thine eyes, 

The full heart lies. 

And dreams. Forgetfulness! 


‘The Shepherd of King Admetus’ is exceedingly graceful ^d delicate, but it is too long 
to be quoted entire, and too perfect to be disjointed. We must reluctantly skip ‘ Father- 
land,’ ‘ The Inheritance,’ ‘ The Moon,’ ‘ Rhcecus,* and other favorites, until we come to 
‘ L’Envoi,’ where our author once more throws his arms aloft, free from the inciunbrance 
of rhyme. This poem is inscribed to ‘ M. W.,’ his heart’s idol. Tlie warm affection which 
radiates from its lines, it is not to be mistaken, is an out-flowing of pure human love. 
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Among these personal feelings, touching which we have ‘ said our say,’ we find the fol¬ 
lowing; which in one respect so forcibly illustrates what we have written witliin Uiese two 
weeks to a western correspondent, that wre cannot forbear to quote it here: 

/ 

Thou art not of tliose nigrfrard souls, who deem 
That poesy is but to jingle wonls, 

To string sweet sorrows for apologies 
To hide the barrenness of unfurnished hearU, 

To prate about the surfaces of things, 

And make more thread-bare what was quite worn out: 

Our common thoughts are deepest, and to give 
Such beauteous tones to these, as needs must take 
Men’s hearts their captives to the end of time, 

So tliat who hath not the choice gift of words 
Takes these into his soul, as welcome friends, 

To make sweet music of his joys and woes. 

And be all Beauty’s sw ift interpreter. 

Links of bright gold ’tw ixt Nature and his heart 
This is the erraml high of Poesy. 


They tell us that our land was made for song. 

With its huge rivers and sky-piercing peaks, 

Its sea-like lakes and mighty cataracts. 

Its forests vast and hoar, and prairies wide. 

And mounds that tell of wondrous tribes extinct; 

But Poesy springs not from rocks and woods*, 

Her womb and cradle are the human heart. 

And she can find a nobler theme for song 
In the most loathsome man that blasts the sight, 

Than in the broad expanse of sea and shore 
Between the frozen deserts of the poles. 

All nations have their message from on high. 

Each the messiah of some central thought, 

For the fulfilment and deliirht of Man: 

One has to teach that Labor is divine; 

Anotlier, Freedom ; aud another. Mind; 

And all, that God is open-eyed and ju*-!, 

The hnpp}- centre and calm heart of all. 

It is impossible to read such sentiments as these, without feeling our hearts open to him 
who gives them iiUerance. i>Ir. Lowf.ll is one of those writers who gain adniiratiun for 
their verses and lovers for themselves. We can pay him no liigher compUment. 

There is nothing in the title-page or appearance of this elegant volume to indicate that 
it is not publislicd in Cambridge, England ; but unlike the majority of American books of 
poetry, any page in the work will give out too strong an odor of Bunker-Hill, though we . 
find no allusion to that sacred eminence, to allow the reader to remain long in doubt of its 
paternity. Although we hold that any writing worthy of Ixdng called poetry must be of uni¬ 
versal acceptance, and adapted to the longings and necessities of the entire human family, 
as the same li(|uid element quenches the thirst of the inhabitants of the tropics and the 
poles, yet every age and cvcr>' clime must of necessity tincture its own productions. We 
do not tlierefore diminb^h in the slightest degree the liigh poetical pretensions of Mr. Low¬ 
ell's j)ocms, wlien we claim for them a national character, silent though they be upon 
‘ the stars and stripes,’ and a complexion which no other age of the world than our own 
could have given. They are not only American poems, but tliey are poems of the nine¬ 
teenth centur)^ There is a spirit of freedom, of love for God and Man, that broods over 
them, which our partiality for our own country makes us too ready perhaps to claim as 
the natural ofl'spring of our land and laws. The volume is dedicated to William Page, 
the painter,in a bit of as sweet and pure language as can be found in English prose. It 
might be tacked on to one of Drydex's dedications without creating an incongruous 
feeling. The dedication is as honorable to the poet as to the painter. Had all dedications 
been occa-sioned by such feelings as gave birth to this, the.^e graceful and fitting tributes of 
affection and gratitude would never have dwindled away to the cold and scanty lines, like 
au epitaph on a charity tomb-stone, in which they appear, when the appear at all, in most 
modem books. 
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Thirtt Years passed amono the Platers in England and America. Interspersed with 

Anecdotes and Reminiscences of a Variety of Persons connected with the Drama durinff the 

Theatrical Life of Jos Cowell, Comedian. Written by himselH In one volume, pp. 103. New- 

York: Harper and Brothers. 

Of all the pages in English memoirs, none are so rich in humor and various observa¬ 
tion as those devoted to the players. Carlyle somewhere says, that the only good biogra¬ 
phies are those of actors; and he gives for a reason their want of respectability! Being 
* vagabonds’ by law in England, the truth of their histories he tells us is not varnished over 
by delicate omissions. The first branch of this assumption is certainly true, whatever 
cause maybe at the bottom of it; and Mr. Cowell, in the very entertaining volume before 
us, has added another proof of the correctness of Herr Teufelsdrockh’s flattering con¬ 
clusions. His narrative is rambling, various, instructive, and amusing. He plunges at 
once tn medias res; and being in himself an epitome of his class; of their successes, ex¬ 
citements, reverses and depressions; he paints as he goes along a most graphic picture of 
the life of an actor. We shall follow his own desultory method; and proceed without 
ftirther prelude to select here and there a ‘ bit’ from his well-filled ‘ budget of fun.’ Let us 
open it with this common portrait of a vain querulous, complaining Thespian, who is never 
appreciated, never rewarded: 

‘1 WAS seated iu the reading-room of the hotel, thinking away the half hour before dinner, when 
my attention was attracted by a singularly-looking man. He was dressed in a green coat, brass- 
buttoned close up to the neck, light gray, approaching to blue, elastic pantaloons, white cotton 
stockings, dress shoes, with more riband employed to fasten them than was either useful or orna¬ 
mental ; a hat, smaller than those usually worn, placed rather on one side of a head of dark curly 
hair; fine black eyes, and what altogether would have been pronounced a handsome face, but for an 
overpowering expression of impudence and vulgarity; a sort of footman-out-of-place-looking crea¬ 
ture ; bis hands were thrust into the pockets of his coat behind, and in consequence exposing a portion 
of his person, as ridiculously, and perhaps as unconsciously, as a turkey-cock docs when he intends 
to make himself very agreeable. He was walking rather fancifully up and down the room, partly 
singing, partly whistling ‘ The Bay of Biscay O,* and at the lon^-lived, but most nonsensical chorus, 
he shook the fag-ends of bis divided coat tail, as if in derision of that fatal * short sea,’ so well known 
and despised in that salt-water burial-place, I was pretending to read a paper, when a carrier 
entered, and placed a play-bill before me on the table. I had taken it up and began perusing it, when 
he strutted up, and leaning over my shoulder, said: 

‘ ‘ I beg pardon, Sir; just a momenL’ 

* I put it toward him. 

* ‘ No matter, Sir, no matter; I’ve seen all I wont to see; the same old two-and-sixpence; Hamlet^ 
Mr. 5am//ord, in largo letters; and Laertes, Mr. Vandenhoff! O——!’ 

‘And with an epithet not in any way alluding to the ‘sweet South,* he stepped off to the Biscay 
tune, allegro. I was amused; and perhaps the expression of my face encouraged him to return 
instantly, and with the familiarity of an old acquaintance, for he said: 

‘ ‘ My dear Sir, that’s the way the profession is going to the devil: here. Sir, is the ^manager *—with 

a sneer—‘one of the d-dest humbugs that ever trod the sthge, must have his name in large 

letters, of course; and the and Laertes, Mr. Vandenhoff; he’s a favorite of the Grand Mogul, as we 
call old Sandford, and so he gets all the fht; and d’ye know why he’s shoved down the people’s 
throau ? Because he’s so d—*d bad the old man shows to advantage alongside of him. Did you 
ever see him ?’ 

' I shook my head. 

*‘VVhy, Sir, he’s a tall, stooping, lantern-jawed, asthmatic-voiced, spindle-shanked fellow.’ Here 
he put his foot on the rail of ray chair, and slightly scratched the calf of his leg. ' Hair the color of 
a cork-canary,’ thrusting his fingers through his own coal-black ringlets; ‘with light blue eyes. Sir, 
trimmed with pink g>'mp. He hasn’t been long caught; just from some nunnery in Liverpool, or 
somcw’here, where he was brought up oi) a Catholic priest; and here he comes, with bis Latin and 
Lancashire dialect, to lick the manager’s great toe, and be hanged to him, and gets all the business; 
while men of talent, and nerve, and personal appearance,’ shifting his hands from his coat-pockets to 
those of his tights, ‘ who have drudged in the profession for years, are kept in the back-ground; ’Ua 
enough to make a fellow swear!’ 

‘ ‘You, then. Sir, are an actor?’ said I, calmly. 

* ‘An actor! yes. Sir, I am an actor, and have been over since 1 was an infant in arms; played the 
child that cries in the third act of the comedy of ‘The Chances,’ when it was got up with splendor 
by Old Gerald, at Sheerness, when I was only nine weeks old; and I recollect, that is, my mother 
told me, that I cried louder, and more naturally, than any child they’d ever had. That's tM,' said 
he, pointing to the play-bill— Horatio, Mr. Howard. ‘I used to make a great part of Horatio ones; 
and I can now send any Hamlet to h-11 in that character, when I give it energy and pathos; but this 
nine-tailed bashaw of a manager insists upon my keeping my ‘madness in the back-ground,’ as he 
rolls It, and so I just walk through it, speak the words, and make it a poor, spooney, preaching son of 
a how-came-ye-so, and do no more for it than the author has.’ 
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Mr. Cowell subsequently enlists under the same manager, and is received with great 
apparent conliality by the meml>ers of his corps dramati/pie: ‘The loan of ‘properties,’ or 
any thing I have, is perfectly at your service,’ was iterated by all. Howard said: ‘My 
boy,by heavens, I ’ll lend you my blue tights; oh, you ’re perfectly welcome; I don’t wear 
them till the farce ; Banquo’s one of my JUsh jxirts; nothing like the naked truth; I ’ra 
h— 1 for nature. By-lhe-by, you ’ll often have to wear black smalls and stockings ; I’ll 
put you up to something; save your buying silks, darning, stitch-dropping, louse-ladders, 

and all that; grease your legs and burnt-cork ’em ; it looks d-d well ‘ from the front,” 

Mr. (’owELL, it apjM'ars, was an artist of no mean pretensions ; and w'hile engaged on one 
occasion in sketching a picturesque view of Stoke Church, he was internipted in rather a 
novel manner by a brotlier actor named Reymes, somewhat akin, we fancy, to his friend 
How’ard, albfit ‘excellent company:’ 

‘Several times I was disturbod in m\’ occupation, to look round to inquire the cause of a crash, 
fvery now and then, like the breaking of glati.s; and at length I caught a glimpse of Reymes, slyly 
jerking a pebble, under his arm, ibrongh one of the windows. 1 recollected twice, in walking home 
with him, lute at night, from the theatre, his quietly taking a brick-bat from out of his coat-pocket 
and deliberately smashing it through the casenieut of the Town Hall, and walking on and continuing 
his conversation aa if nothing had happened. Crack! again. I began to suapect an abberration of 
iiitelb ct, and said: 

“Reynies, for heaven’s sake what ore you doing?’ 

“Showing my gratitude,’ said lie; and crack! went another. 

“Sliowiiig the dovil!’said I; ‘you’re breaking the church windows.’ 

“\Vliy, I know it—cert:iinly; whut do you stare at.*’ said the eccentric. ‘I broke nearly every 
pane three weeks ago; I could n’t hit them all. After you have broken a good many, the stones are 
apt to go ihroiigli tlie holes you’ve already made. They only finished mending them the day 
before yesterday; I ciuuc out and asked the men w'hen they were likely to get done;’and clatter! 
clutter! went anollier. 

“That’s excellent!’ said he, in great glee. ‘I hit the frame just in the right place; 1 knocked out 
two large ones that lime.’ 

‘ ‘ Reymes,’ said I, w ith temper, ‘ if you do n’t desist, I must leave off my drawing.’ 

‘ ‘ Well,’ said he, * only this one,’ and crack ! it went; ‘ there! I’ve done. Since it annoys you,I’ll 
come by myaclf to-morrow and finish the job; it’s the only means in my power of proving my 
gratitude.’ 

‘ ‘ Proving your folly,’ said I. ‘ Why, Rejmes, you must be out of your senses.’ 

‘ ‘ Why, did 1 never tell you ?’ said he. * Oh ! then 1 do n’t wonder at your surprise. I thought I 
had told you. 1 had an uncle, a glazier, who died, and left me twenty pounds, and this mourning- 
ring ; and I therefore have made it a rule to break the windows of all public places ever since. The 
loss is not worth .speaking of to the parish, and puts a nice bit of money in the pocket of some poor 
dealer in putty, with probably a large family to support. And now I’ve explained, I presume you 
have no objectiou to my proceeding iu paying what 1 consider a debt of gratitude due to my dead 
uncle.’ 

‘ ‘ Hold! Reymes,’ said I, as he was picking up a pebble. ‘How do you know but the poor fellow 
with the largo family may not undertake to repair the windows by contract, at so much a year or 
month ?’ 

“ Eh ! egad, I never thought of that,’ said the whimsical, good-hearted creature. *I ’ll suspend 
p|>eration8 until I ’vo made the inquiry, and it’ 1 ’ve wronged him I ’ll make amends.’ 

Mr. Cowell is a plain-spoken man, and seldom spares age or sex in his exposure of the 
secrets of the stage, and the appliances and means to bix)t wiiich are sometimes adopted 
by theatrical men and women to make an old face or form ‘ look moist as weel’s the new.’ 
Tlie celv brated Mrs. Jordan, in performing with him, was always very averse to his playing 
near the foot-lights, greatly preferring to act between the second entrances. The ‘ moving 
why’ is thus explained : 

‘The fact is, she was getting old; dimples turn to crinkles after long use; besiilc, she wore a wig 
glued on ; and in the heat of acting — for she was always in earnest — 1 have seen some of the tena¬ 
cious compound with which it wa-s secured trickle dowm a WTiukle behind her ear; her person, too, 
was extremely rouud and large, though still retaining something of the outline of its former grace: 

' Act rxfter all, 't would puzzle to nay where 
It would not spoil a charm to pare." 

There is no calamity in the catalogue of ill* * that flesh is heir to’so horrible a* the approach of old 
age to an actor. Juvenile tragedy, light comedy, and walking gentleman with little poi-bcUie*, and 
hare-been pretty wumcn, are really to be pitied. Fancy a lady, who has had quires of sonnets made 
to her cye-brow', being obliged, at last, to black it, play ot the back of the stage at night, sit with her 
back to the window in a shady part of the green-room in the morning, and keep on her bonnet unless 
she can afford a very natural wig.’ 
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Sad enough! sad enough! certainly, and as tnie as it is melancholy. But let us get on 
board the Yankee vessel wliich brings Mr. Cowell to America, and at his ‘ present wri¬ 
ting’ is lying off Gravesend. Tlie difficulty he experienced in getting up a conversation 
with his fellow-pa^engers is a grievance still loudly complained of by his travelling coun¬ 
trymen: 

‘ It was a dark, drizzly, melancholy night; n fair specimen of Gravesend weather and the parts ad¬ 
jacent ; no ‘ star that’s westward from the pole’ to point my destined path, and furnish food for specu¬ 
lative thought; and, after sliding five or six times up and down some twenty feet of wet deck, I 
groped my way to the cabin. The captain was not On board, aud I found myself a stranger among 
men. Of all gregarious animals man is the most tardy in getting acquainted : meet them for the first 
lime in a jury-box, a stage-coach, or the cabin of a ship, and they ^ways remind me of a little lot of 
specimen sheep from different flocks, put together for the first lime in the same pen; they walk about 
and round and round, with all their heads and tails in different directions, and not a baa! escapes them; 
but in half an hour some crooked-pated bell-wether perhaps, gives a south-down a little <lig in the 
ribs, and this example is followed by a Merino; and before the ending of the fair their heads are lUl one 
way, and you ’ll find them bleating together in full chorus. Now, in the case of man, a snufl-box in¬ 
stead of the sheep’s horn, is an admirable introduction; for, if he refuses to take a pinch, he ’ll gene¬ 
rally give you a sufficient reason why he does not, and that’s an excellent chance to form, perhaps, a 
lasting friendship, but to scrape an acquaintance to a certainty; and if he takes it perhaps he ’ll sneeze, 
and you can come in with your ‘God bless you!’ and so on, to a conversation about the plague in ’66, 
or the yellow fever on some other occasion, and can ‘ bury your friends by dozens,’ aud ‘ escape your¬ 
self by a miracle,’ very pleasantly for half an hour. But in this instance it was a total failure: one said 
‘ 1 do n’t use it‘ another shook his head, and the third emptied his mouth of half a pint of spittle, and 
aaid ‘ he thought it bad enough to chaw !” 

When the vessel is fairly at sea, the social ice is gradually broken. It being just after 
the war, the rationale of the following brief dialogue betw een Mr. Goxvell and the mate 
will be readily understood : 

‘The mate wa« a weather-beaten, humorous ‘sea-monster;’ upon asking his name, he replied: 

“If you ’re an Engli^^hman and I oucc toll you my name, you *11 never forget it.’ 

“I do n’t know that,’ I replied; ‘ 1 ’in very unfortunate in remembering mimes.' 

‘ ‘Oh, never miudl’ said he, with a peculiarly sly, comical look; ‘if you’re an Englishman you ’ll 
never forget mine.' 

‘ ‘ Then I certainly am,’ I replied. 

‘ ‘Well, then,’ said he drily, ‘ my name ’s Bunkeb ! and I’m d — d if any Englishman will ever forget 
that name!’ ’ 

Mr. Cowell’s arrival, debut, and theatrical progress and associations in lliisand other 
Atlantic towas, compose a diversified and palatable feast for tlie stage-loving public. His 
sketches of actors, male and female, native and foreign, are limned with an artl^tical hand. 
His picture of Kean’s fleeing from ‘ the hot pursuit of obloquy’ is exceedingly vivid ; and 
‘old Mathews’ American ‘trip’ is well set forth. We find notliing so good, however, 
touching that extraordinary mime, as the following illustration of his sensitiveness to news¬ 
paper criticism, from the pen of the dramatic veteran, Mo.ncriek: 

‘ ‘ Look here,’ he would say, taking up a paper and rending : ‘ Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.—We 

last night visited this elegant theatre for the purpose of witnessing the performance of that excel¬ 
lent comedian, Mr. Belvi, as Ortavian, in the ‘Mountaineers,’ for his own benefit. We hope it was 
for his ow n benefit, for it certainly was not for the benefit of any one else ; for a more execrable per¬ 
formance W'e never witnessed. This gentleman had better slick to his comedy!’ Grant me patience; 
Heaven! There’sa fellow! What iloes he know' about it? I supjiosc he would abuse my logo — 
nay that is execrable ! Is n't this sufficient to drive any body mad ? Because a man happens to have 
played comedy all his life, ‘ ice' takes upon himself to think ns a matter of course he can’t play tragedy, 
though he may possess first rate tragic powers, as 1 do myself! 1 should have been the best Humlei 
on the stage if I did n’t limp; but let me go on : ‘ Wc have seen Elmston in the cliarai-ter.’ A char¬ 
latan, a mountebank ; would n’t have me at Drury ; ami yet ‘ ice’ thinks he has a syllable the advan¬ 
tage of his competitor in this instance. We! we! as if the fellow had a parcel of pigs in his inside; 
ice! ice I Who’s we? Why do n’t he say Tompkins, or whatever his name is, Tompkins thinks 
Elliston better in Octavian than Belvi; Belvi could kick Tompkins then; but who can kicktcc?’ 
etc., etc. And yet poor Mathews had no warmer mlmirers, no truer, no more constant friends than 
those whose occasional animadversions would thus excite his ire.' 


After running a very successful and popular career at the Park-Theatre, our artist-actor 
is induced to assume the management of a circus-theatre just then in high vogue at the 
Tattersall’s building in BroadwTty. The subjoined was one of the many incidents 
which occurred on his assuming the reins of the establishment: 

‘The company was both extensive and excellent; a stud of thirt^'-three hor8Ps, four ponies 
and a jack-ass, all so admirably selected and educated, that for beauty and utility they could 
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not be equalled any where* The company was popular and our Euccetss enernicAiB. Of cource, 
like others wheu ^t placed in power, 1 made a total change in my cabinet John Blake 
1 appointed secretary of the treasuiy and principal ticket-seller; and to prove how excellent 
a judge I was of integrity and capacity, he was engaged at the Park at the end of the season, and 
has held that important situation there ever since. A delicious specimen of the Emerald Isle, with 
the appropriate equestrian appellation of Billy Rider, received an office of nearly equal trust, though 
smaller chance of perquisites — stage and stable door-keeper at night, and through the day a variety 
of duties, to designate half of which would occupy a chapter. He was strict to a fault in the dis¬ 
charge of his duty, as every urchin of that day who attempted to sneak into the circus can testify. 
Conway the tragedian called to see me one evening, and‘ in- atCcmptiiig to pass was stopped by Billy,, 
armed as usual, with a pitch-fork. 

* ‘ What’s this you want ? Who are ye ? and" where are you going ?’ says Billy. 

* I wish to see Mr. Cowell,’ says Conway. 

‘Oh then, it’s till to-morrow at ten o’clock, in his office, that you’ll have to wait to perform that 
operation.’ 

‘ But, my dear fellow, my name is Conway, of the theatre; Hr. Cowell is my particular friend, and 
I have his permission to enter.’ 

‘ By my word. Sir, I thank ye kindly for the explination; and it’s a mighty tall, good-looking gen¬ 
tleman you are too,’ says Billy, presenting his pitch-fork; * but if ye were the blessed Redeemer, 
with the cross under your arm, you could n’t pass me* without an orther from Mr. Cowell.’ 

* Joe Cowell,* in years gone by, has made us laugh many a good hour; and we hold 
ourselves bound to reciprocate the pleasure he has afforded us, by warmly commending his 
pleasant, gossipping volume -to the readers of the Knickerbocker throughout the United- 
States. 


An Elementary Treatise on Human Physiology: on the Basis of the ‘ Pr^is El^mentairo de 
Physiologie’ of Magekdie. Translated, enlarged, and illustrated with Diagrams and Cuts, by 
Prof. John Revere, M. D., of the University of New-York. In one volume, pp. 533. New- 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

The American translator and editor of the volume above cited is of opinion that since 
the death of Sir Charles Bell, there is no physiologist who stands so preeminent as an 
original observer and inquirer, or who has contributed so much to the present improved 
state of the science by his individual efforts, as M. Maoendie. In facility in experiment¬ 
ing upon living animals, and extended opportunities of observation, no one has surpassed 
him; while through a long professional career his attention has been chiefly devoted to 
physiological inquiries. There is one excellence which constitutes a predominant feature 
in his system of Physiology that cannot be estimated too highly by the student of medicine; 
and that is, the severe system of induction that he has pursued, excluding those imaginative 
and speculative views which rather belong to metaphysics than physiology. The work i» 
also remarkable for the conciseness and perspicuity of its style, the clearness of its descrip¬ 
tions, and the admirable arrangement of its matter. The present is a translation of ther 
fifth and last edition of the ‘ Prdcis EUmentaire de Physiologie/ in which the science is 
brought down to the present time. It is not, like many modem systems, merely eclectic, or 
a compilation of the experiments and doctrines of others. Oh the contrary, all the import¬ 
ant questions discussed, if not originally proposed and investigated by the author, have 
been thoroughly examined and experimented upon by him. His observations, therefore, 
on all these important sul^cts, carry with them great interest and w'eight derived from* 
these investigations. Tlie translator and editor, while faithfully adhering to the spirit of 
the author, has endeavored, and with success, to strip the work of its foreign costume, and 
naittralize it to our language. He has added a large number of diagrams and pictorial 
illustrations of the different organs and stmetures, taken from the highest and most recent 
authorities, in the hope of rendering dearer to the student of medicine the observations 
and reasonings on their functions. . He has also made a number of additions on subjects 
which he thought had been passed over in too general a manner in the original work of 
Maoendie. In a word, his aim ‘ to present a system of human physiology which shall ex¬ 
hibit in a clear and intelligible manner the actual state of the science, and adapted to the 
use of students of mvdicine in the United States,’ has been thoroughly carried out. 
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The Study of the Life of Woman. By Madame Necker de Saussube, of Geneva. Trans¬ 
lated from the French. In one volume. pp.2d8. Philadelphia: Lea an1> Blanchard. New- 
York: WiLEY and Putnam. 

The distinguished clergyman who introduces this excellent book to American readers 
does it no more than justice When he dfeclares it to be the work of a highly gifted mind, 
containing many beautiful philosophical views of the relation which woman sustains in 
society, abounding in the results of careful observation, and characterized by a pervading 
religious spirit It is adapted to accomplish great good, and its circulation would do much 
to aid those who have tlie care of youthful females, and who desire that they shotlld fill the 
place in society for which they were designed. There is no work in our language which 
occupies the place tliat this is intended to fill; nor which presents so interesting a view of 
the organization of society by its great Author, and of the situation appropriated to woman 
in that organization. The book has reference more particularly to the elevated circles of 
society; to those who have advantages for education; who have leisure for the cultivation 
of the intellect and the heart after the usual course of education is completed, and who 
have opportunities of doing good to others. * It will supply a place which is not filled now, 
and would be eminently useful to that increasing number of individuals in our country. 
It is much to be regretted that not a few when they leave school seem to contemplate little 
farther advancement in the studies in which tliey have been engaged. A just view of the 
place which woman is designed to occupy in society, as presented in this volume, would do 
much to correct this error. We should regard it as an auspicious omen, if this work should 
have an extensive circulation in this country, and believe that wherever it is perused it 
will contribute to the elevation of the sex ; to promote large views of the benevolence and 
wisdom of the Creator in regard to the human family^ and to advance the interests of 
true religion.* 


The AafERiCAN Review, AND Metropolitan Magazine. Numbers fivs and six. pp. 568. New« 

York: Saxton and Miles, Broadway. 

The number of this publication for the December quarter is a very good one. We were 
especially interested in the ‘ Michael Agonistes* of Mr. J. W. Brown, which is, in parts, 
both powerful and harmonious, and in a dissertation upon * Weir’s National Painting.’ 
The writer is of opinion that our eminent artist has made a sad mistake in the conception 
of his striking gfoup, although he awards warm praise to certain portions of the picture. 
StiH he says: ‘ It argues slight knowledge of human nature to suppose that melancholy 
resignation characterized those W'ho at Delft-Haven embarked for a land of civil and re¬ 
ligious liberty; wild and inhospitable, to be sure, but still a land of Freedom. There 
were other thoughts in the hearts of that noble band than those of sorrow. Even had they 
been leaving the country of their birth, they would not have sorrowed; but as it was, 
bidding farewell to a land of foreigners, almost as hostile to freedom as their oWn, they 
felt not otherwise than joyful, and their bosoms were full of thoughtful, reasoning gladness^ 
*1110 parting kiss of that young w’ife must have tried, somewhat, the firmness of her hus¬ 
band, yet not enough to cloud his bright anticipations of the future. A difl^rent mood 
than that imagined by Mr. Weir should have pervaded the group, if we are not widely 
in error. ‘ With all its fknlts,’ adds our critic, however, * The Embarkation of the Pil¬ 
grims,’ although not indicative of great genius, yet regarded as to execution, does honor 
to Mr. Weir. We should do injustice to the central group, did w^e omit to confess that the 
devotional grandeur of the face of the minister, raised to heaven in prayer, struck us with a 
feeling of awe, such as we had perhaps never before experienced.* This especial tribute 
have heard paid to this picture by every person whom we have heard refer to it 
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American Manners and American Literature. — We ask the attention of every 
right-minded American to the following remarks, which we take the liberty of transcribing 
from a welcome epistle to the Editor, from one of our most esteemed and popular contribu¬ 
tors. The follies which it exposes and the evils which it laments have heretofore formed 
the themes of papers in this Magazine from the pens of able correspondents, as well as of 
occasional comment in our own departments; but we do not remember to have seen the 
subject more felicitously handled than by our friend: ‘ The crying vice of the nation, and 
the one which of all others most fastens the charge of inconsistency on our character and 
professions, is that apish spirit with which we admire and copy every thing of European 
grow th. While we exalt our institutions, character and condition over tliose of all other 
nations, and give ourselves ‘ a name above every name,’ is it not supremely absurd for city 
to vie wdtli city and family with family in adopting the latest fashions in dress and opinions 
originating in nations which have grown old in profligacy, and abound in the wortliless 
excrescences of society ? We profess to be perfectly independent of all control in our 
thoughts and actions; ‘ NuUius addicli jurare in verba magislriJ* Yet who more readily 
than we shout in chorus to the newest modes of thinking ushered into ephemeral life by 
pliilosophers across the water I Who adopt so early or cany^ so far the most outre and pre¬ 
posterous styles of dress invented in Paris, as our American belles and dandies ? The newest 
cut in garments wliich was hatched in Paris beneath the crescent-moon, her waning ra^’ssee 
carried to its utmost verge in our bustling marts. We follow the revolutions in the con¬ 
figuration of coats, from square to roimd, and from round to angular, witli as scrupulous 
and painful a precision as if our national honor depended on the issue. Nay, we are 
usually a little too faithful, and fairly ‘ out-Herod Ilerod.’ Does the cockney of the ‘ world’s 
metropolis’ compress his toes in boots tapering at an angle of forty degrees ? The republi¬ 
can fop promenades Broadway with his pedal extremities squeezed into an angle of thirty; 
and the corns ensuing he bears with Christian fortitude; for does he not find his ‘ exceeding 
great reward* in being more fashionable than the Londoner liiraself ? Has the fat of the 
Siberian bear, or ‘ thine incomparable oil. Macassar’ called forth a thicket of hair on Uie 
cheek of tlie Frenchman, reaching from the cerebral pulse to the submaxillary bone ? 
Instantly the pews of our churches, the boxes of our tlieatres, and the seats of our legisla¬ 
tive halls, are thronged with whey-faced apes,the moisture of whose brains has exuded 
in nourisliing a frowTiing hedge, of which the dark luxuriance encircles the whole face, 
resembling the old pictures of the saints wherewith our childhood was amused, encompassed 
with a glory! Wlien the w’hiskered ‘ petit-maitres’ of Hyde-Park shall begin to transport 
their adorable persons to this new world on a summer’s trip, they w ill be astonished not a 
little to be stared at on landing through opera-glasses by counterparts of themselves; exact 
to the last hair of tlie moustache. ‘ W’erily,’ w’ill be their ejaculation, ‘ liit his wery great 
presumption in these wulgar democrats to himitate us Henglish in this w'ay-ah!’ Every 
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easterly wind blows in a fleet laden with cargoes of folly, and every outward-bound vessel 
bears an order for fresh importations of absurdity, of which milliners and tailors are the 
shippers, and flirts and fops the consignees. 8o far has this mimicking spirit proceeded, 
that we regard neither climate nor season. Were some accident to delay for a few montlis 
our advices from Europe, I question not but our fashionable ladies would adopt in mid¬ 
winter the same form and materials for their dresses vvliich the Parisian damsels sported on 
the Boulevards beneath the scorcliing dog-star. The changeful and chilly atmosphere of 
our sea-board diflers widely from the genial airs of ‘ La belle France,’ and to adopt their 
fashions in detail is about as wise and tasteful in us as it would be for the negro panting 
beneath the line to wrap himself in the furs of Siberia, and substitute for his refreshing 
palm-juice the usquebaugh of the Highlands. Who would not laugh himself into a pleui;isy 
to see the dandies of Timbuctoo stalking along in solemn gravity beneath their torrid sun, 
encumbered with a Russian fur-cloak, or a Lapland ‘ whip’ on a snow-sledge, driving his 
canine four-in-hand, with a Turkish turban and Grecian robe folded carelessly around him ? 
Yet wherein do we greatly difler in our absurdities ? Again : we profess to have lopped 
from our democratic tree the old-w’orld eustoms of hereditary title and patrimonial honor. 
We are no respecters of persons. We have no reverence for ancestral virtues, and the 
lustre that shines only by reflection has no charms for a*. We respect no grandees but 
* nature’s noblemen.’ We look through the glittering atmosphere of place, arid title, and 
factitious distinction, at the man himself. The artilicer of liis own fortmies we hail as a 
brother. He who possesses superior abilities or unblemished integrity, V3e honor, though 
his hands be on the plough ; and he who is imbecile or dishonest, we despise, though his 
brow be encircled by a coronet, .fill noble, consistent, rational, and right. But how is 
tliis? ‘Lo! a foreigner has landed on our shores.’ Well; what then ? We also should 
be foreigners in Europe. ‘ Yes; but he bears the honorable appendage of Lord, or Sir, or 
De, or Di, or Von, or Don.* Happy, meanwhile, thrice happy tlie youth whom his titleship 
will allow to treat him ; blessed, triumphantly blessed, the Miss whose charms have warmed 
into life the cold gaze of my Lord Highbred, or Monsieur De Nonchalance. And oh! 
beatified beyond all rapture the doting mother, who in her ripened and expanded miniature 
begins to realize her dreams of ‘ young romance,’ and to hope by connection with a family 
more lineally descended from Adam tlian her own, to obtain a rank 

‘Whose glorj' with a lingering trace, 

Shines through and deifies her race !’ ’ 

Tnith, every word truth — satire most justly bestowed ; and before relinquishing this ge¬ 
neral theme, let us ask the reader to admire with us the cognate remarks of a writer in 
the last number of the ‘ North-American Review* upon the importance of a Literature which 
shall be distinctive and national in its character, and not a rifacimento of the varying lite¬ 
ratures of various nations: ‘ The man whose heart is capable of any patriotic emotion, 
who feels his pulse quicken when the idea of his country is brought home to him, must de¬ 
sire that country to possess a voice more majestic than the roar of party, and more potent 
than the w hine of sects; a voice which should breathe energy and awaken hope where- 
ever its kindling tones are heard. The life of our native land; the inner spirit which ani¬ 
mates its institutions; the new ideas and principles, of which it is the representative; 
these every patriot must wish to behold reflected from the broad mirror of a comprehensive 
and soul-animating literature. The true vitality of a nation is not seen in the triumphs of 
its industry, the extent of its conquests, or the reach of its empire; but in its intellectual 
dominion. Posterity passes over statistical tables of trade and population, to search for the 
records of the mind and heart. It is of little moment how many millions of men were in¬ 
cluded at any time under the name of one people, if they have left no intellectual 'testi¬ 
monials of their mode and manner of existence, no ‘ foot-prints on the sands of time.’ The 
heart refuses to glow at the most astounding army of figures. A nation lives only through 
its literature, and its mental life is immortal. And if we have a literature, it should be a 
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natioticd literature; no feeble or sonorous echo of Gennany or England, but essentially 
American in its tone and object No matter how meritorious a composition may be, as 
long as any foreign nation can say that it has done the same thing better, so long shall we 
be spoken of with contempt, or in a spirit of benevolent patronage. We begin to sicken 
of the custom, now so common, of presenting even our best poems to the attention of for¬ 
eigners, with a deprecating, apologetic air; as if their acceptance of the offering, with a 
few soft and silky compliments, would be an act of kindness demanding our warmest ac¬ 
knowledgments. If the <iuanerly Review or Blackwood's Magazine speaks well of an 
American production, we think that we can pnuse it ourselves, without incurring the re¬ 
proach of bad taste. The folly we yearly practise, of flying into passion with some inferior 
English writer, who caricatures our faults, and tells dull jokes about his tour through the 
land, has only the effect to exalt ah insignificant scribbler into notoriety, and give a nominal 
value to his recorded impertinence. If the mind and heart of the country had its due ex¬ 
pression, if its life had taken form in a literature worthy of itself, we should pay little re¬ 
gard to the childish tattling of a pert coxcomb who was discontented with our taverns, or 
the execrations of some bluff* sea-captain who was shocked with our manners. The un¬ 
easy sense w’e have of something in our national existence which has not yet been fitly ex¬ 
pressed, gives poignancy to the least ridicule launched at faults and follies which lie on the 
superficies of our life. Every person feels, that a book which condemns the country for 
its peculiarities of manners and customs, does not pierce into the heart of the matter, and 
is essentially worthless. If Bishop Berkeley, when he visited Malebranche, had paid 
exclusive attention to the habitation, raiment, and manners of the man, and neglected the 
conversation of the metaphysician, and, when he returned to England, had entertained 
Pope, Swift, Gay, and Arbuthnot with .satirical descriptions of the * complement ex¬ 
tern' of his eccentric host, he would have acted just as wisely as many an English tourist, 
with whose malicious pleasantry on our habits of chewing, spitting, and eating, we ore silly 
enough to quarrel. To the United States in reference to the pop-g\m shots of foreign tour¬ 
ists, might be addressed the warning which Peter Plymley thundered against Bonaparte, 
in reference to the Anti-Jacobin jests of Canning ; Tremble, oh! thou land of many s|Ht- 
ters and voters, * for a pleasant man has come out against thee, and thou shalt be laid low 
by a joker of jokes, and he shall talk his pleasant talk to thee, and thou shalt be no more!’ 
In order that America may take its due mnk in the commonwealth of nations, a literature 
is needed which shall be the exponent of its higher life. We live in times of turbulence 
and change. There is a general dissatisfaction, manifesting itself often in rude contests 
and nider speech, with the gidf which separates principles from actions. Men are strug¬ 
gling to realize dim ideals of right and truth, and each failure adds to the desperate earn¬ 
estness of their efibrts. Beneath all the shrewdness and selfishness of tlie American cha¬ 
racter, there is a smouldering enthusiasm wliich flames out at die first touch of fire; some¬ 
times at the hot and hasty words of party, and sometimes at the bidding of great thoughts 
and unselfish principles. The heart of the nation is easily stirred to its depths; but those who 
rouse its fiery impulses into action are often men compounded of ignorance and wickedness, 
and wholly unfitted to guide the passions which they are able to excite. We want a poetry 
which shall speak in clear, loud tones to the people; a poetry which shall make us more in love 
with our native land, by converting its ennobling scenery into the images of lofty thoughts; 
which shall give visible form and life to the abstract ideas of our written constitutions; 
which shall confer upon virtue all the strength of principle and all the energy of passion; 
which shall disentangle freedom from cant and senseless hyperbole, and render it a thing 
of such loveliness and grandeur as to justify all self-sacrifice; which shall make us love 
man by the new consecrations it sheds on his life and destiny; which shall force tlirough 
the thin partitions of conventialLsm and expediency; vindicate the maje.sty of reason ; give 
new power to the voice of conscience, and new vitality to human affection; soften and 
elevate passion; guide enthusiasm in a right direction; and speak out in the high language 
of men to a nation of men.* 
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The North*American Review for the January quarter is one of the best issues of that 
‘ ancient and honorable’ Quarterly which we have encountered for many months. It con¬ 
tain eight extended reviews, five brief * Critical Notices,* and the usual quarterly list of 
new publications. The first atticle is upon the * Poets and Poetry of A/nmca,’ a w’ork 

* which has travelled through many States and four editions,’ and for the production of 
W'hich Mr. Griswold is justly commended. In the progress of tliis paper, the writer indul* 
ges in a sort of running commentary upon the more conspicuous poets included in the com¬ 
piler’s collection, as Bryant, Halleck, Sprague, Da.na, Percival, Longfellow, 
Willis Gaylord Clark, Holmes, Whittier, etc., etc. Of Bryant the reviewer 
among other things remarks: 

* Mb. Gkiswold says finely ef Bktant, that' he is the translator of the silent language of nature to 
the world.’ The serene beauty and tlioughtful tenderness, which characterize his descriptions, or 
rather interpretations of outward objects, are paralleled only in Wordsw'orth. His poems are 
almost perfect of their kind. The fruits of meditation, rather than of passion or imagination, and 
rarely startling with an unexpected image or sudden outbreak of feeling, they are admirable specimens 
of what may be railed the philosophy of the soul. They address the finer instincts of our nature 
with a voice so winning and gentle; they search oirt with such subtle power all in the heart which is 
true and good; that their influence, though quiet, is resistless. They have consecrated to many 
minds things which before it was painful to contemplate. Who can say, that his feelings and fears 
respecting death have not received an insensible change, since reading the ‘ Thanalopsis V Indeed, 
we think that Bryant’s poems arc valuable, not only for their intrinsic excellence, but for the vast 
influence their wide circulation is calculated to exercise on national feelings and manners. It is 
impossible to read them without being morally benefitted. They purify as well as please. They 
develope or encourage all the elevated and thoughtfiil tendencies of the mind.’ 

We are glad to see the reproof which the reviewer bestows upon those critics of Long¬ 
fellow’s poetry, who to escape the trouble of analysis, offer some smooth eulogium upon 
bis * taste,’ or some Up-homage to his ‘ artistical ability,* instead of noting the tendency of 
his writings to touch tlie heroic strings in our nature, to breathe energy into the heart, to 
sustain our lagging purposes, and fix our thoughts on what is stable and eternal. *1116 
following is eminently just: 

*The great characteristic of LongfeLlow, that of addressing the moral nature through the ima¬ 
gination, of linking moral truth to intellectual beauty, is a far greater excellence. His artistical ability 
b admirable, because it is not seen. It is rather mental than mechanical. The best artist is be who 
accommodates his diction to his subjecL In this sense, Longfellow is an artist. By learning ‘ to 
labor aud to wait,’ by steadily brooding over the chaos in which thought and emotion first appear to 
the mind, and giving shape and life to both, before uttering them in words, he has obtained a singular 
mastery over expression. By this we do not mean that he has a large command of language. No 
fallacy is greater than that which confounds fluency with expression. Washerwomen, and boys at 
debating clubs, often display more fluency than Webster ; but his words are to theirs, as the roll of 
thunder to the patter of ruin. Language often receives its significance and power from the person 
who uses it. Unless permeated by the higher faculties of the mind, unless it be not the ciothiug, but 
the ‘incarnation of thought,’ it is quite an humble power. There are some writers who repose 
undoubting confidence in words. If their minds be filled with the epithets of poetry, they fondly 
deem that they have clutched its essence. In a piece of inferior verse, we often observe a groat 
array of expressions which have been employed with great elfect by genius, but which seem to 
burn the fingers and disconcert the equanimity of the aspiring word-catcher who presses them into 
his service. Felicity, not fluency, of language is a merit.’ 

Exactly; yet these same ‘ fluent^ versifiers are the persons who talk with elaborate flip¬ 
pancy of the ‘ simple common-places’ of this noble poet! The reviewer adds: ‘ Longfel¬ 
low has a perfect command of thRt expression which results from restraining rather than 
cultivating fluency; and his manner is adapted to his theme. He rarely, if ever, mistakes 

* emotions for conceptions.’ His words are often pictures of his thought He selects with 
great delicacy and precision the exact phrase which best expresses or suggests his idea. He 
colors his style with the skill of a painter.^ 'The warm flush and bright tints, as Well as the 
most evanescent hues of language, he uses With admirable discretion. In that higher de¬ 
partment of his art, that of so combining his words and images that tliey make music to the 
soul as well as to the ear, and convey not only his feelings and thoughts, but also the very 
tone and condition of the soul in which they have beingf he Ifiiewise excels.’ The reviewer 
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illustrates these remarks, by citing the ‘ Psalms of life,* the ‘ Saga of the Skeleton in 
Armor,* ‘ The Village Blacksmith,* etc., which were written by Mr. Longfellow for the 
pages of this Magazine, and adds, that our poet indulges in no ‘ wild struggles after an inef¬ 
fable Something, for which earth can afford but imperfect symbols. He appears perfectly 
satisfied with his work. Like his own ‘ Village Blacksmith,’ he retires every night with 
the feeling that something has been attempted, and something done.'* There is a subde 
analysis of the style of that first of comic poets. Holmes, for which we shall endeavor to 
find space hereafter. Of the writings of the late lamented Willis Gaylord Clark, the 
reviewer remarks, that they ‘are all distinguished for a graceful and elegant diction, 
thoughts morally and poetically beautiful, and chaste and appropriate imagery. They 
exhilyt much purity and strength of feeling, are replete with fancy and sentiment, and have 
often a searching pathos and a mournful beauty, which find their way quietly to the heart* 
The poetry of our friend and correspondent Whittier is warmly commended: * A com¬ 

mon thought comes from his pen * rammed with life.* He seems in some of his lyrics to 
pour out his blocd with his lines. There is a rush of passion in his verse, which sweeps 
every tiling along with it* The remaining references are to the lady-poets, Mesdames 
Brooks, Child, Sigourney, Smith, Welby, Hall, Ellet,Dinnie, Embury, Hooper, 
the Davidsons, etc. The whole article is well considered; and we cordially commend it 
to the attention of our readers. The remaining papers are upon Palfrey's admirable 
* Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,* ‘ Trade with the Hanse-Towns, the German 
Tariff-League ;* ‘ Gervinus’s History of German Poetry ;* ‘ Debts of the States,* an excel¬ 
lent and most timely article j* ‘ Prescott’s History of Mexico;’ * Sam Slick in England;* 
and a valuable dissertation on Libraries, based upon the catalogue of the library of Brown 
University. 


Joseph C. Neal*8 ‘Charcoal Sketches.’— Right glad are we to welcome from the 
teeming press of Messrs. Burgess and Stringer a new edition of these most humorous 
and witty sketches, illustrated with engravings by D. C. Johnston, of Boston. We have 
re-perused them with renewed delight, and awakened again the echoes of our silent sanc¬ 
tum, in the excess of our cachinnatory enjoyment. Our friend Morton M‘Michael, in 
the ‘ advance Graham* for February, (which by the way contains a breathing likeness of 
the sketcher,) has the following remarks upon the papers composing the volume before us, 
which we most cordially endorse: ‘ No one, who has his faculties in a healthy condition, 
can read them anif not feel convinced that they are the productions of a superior and highly 
gifted mind. They not only smack strongly of what all true men love, genuine humor; 
rich, racy, glorious humor; at which you may indulge in an honest outbreak of laughter, 
and not feel, ashamed afterward because you have thrown away good mirth on a pitiful 
jest; but when you have laughed your fill, if you choose to look beneath the surface, which 
sparkles and bubbles with brilliant fancies, you will find an under current of truthful ob¬ 
servation, abundant in matter for sober thought in your graver moments. In all of them, 
light and trifling as they seem, and pleasant as they unquestionably are, there is a deep 
and solemn moral. The follies and vices wliich, in w’eak natures, soon grow into crimes, 
are here presented* in such a way as to forewarn those who are about to yield to temptation, 
not by dull monitions and unregarded homilies, but by making the actors themselves un¬ 
conscious protestants against their own misdoings. And to do this well requires a combi¬ 
nation of abilities such as few possess. There must be the quick eye to perceive, the nice 
judgment to discriminate, the active memory to retain, the vigorous pen to depict, and 
above all, the soul, the mind, the genius, call it what you will, to infuse into the whole life 
and spirit and power. Now, all these qualities Neal has in an eminent degree, and he 
applies them with the skill of an accomplished artist What he does he does thoroughly, 
perfectly. His portraits, which he modestly calls sketches, are unmistakeable. The very 
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men he wishes to portray are before you, and they are not only limned to the outward eye, 
but they speak also to the outward ear, and in sentences thickly clustered with the drollest 
conceits, they convey lessons of practical philosophy, and make revelations of the strange 
perversities of our inward nature, from which even the wise may gather profitable con¬ 
clusions.’ Our friend speaks of Mr. Neal’s being * comparatively little known.’ We 
have good reason to believe that one great cause of this is, that his name has often been 
confounded with that of another and altogether different species of Neal, whose infinite 
twaule — infinite alike in degree and quantity—has prejudiced the public mind against 
any thing that may seem to come in * questionable shape* from a questionable source. Tliis 
error has liad its advantages to one party, no doubt, since there was ‘ every thing to gain 
and nothing to losean advantage however which the prefix of the first two initials of 
our friend and correspondent to passages from his work which may hereafter find their way 
into the newspapers, will transfer to the rightful recipienr. But to the volume in question, 
from which we are about to make a few random selections, illustrating the characters of 
sundry * city worthies,’ who are * comprehended as vagrom men’ by the ‘ Charleys’ or 
watchmen of the good City of Brotherly Love. Let us begin with the soliloquy of the 
poetical Olympus Pump : 

Genius never feels its oats until after sunset; twilight applies the spanner to the fire-plug of 
fancy to give its bubbling fountains way; and midnight lifts the sluices for the cataracts of the heart, 
and cries, * Pass on the water!’ Yes, and economically considered, night is this world's Spanish cloak; 
for no matter how dilapidated or festooned one’s apparel may be, the loops and windows cannot be 
discovered, and we look as elegant and ns beautiful as get ouL Ah!’ continued Pump, as he grace¬ 
fully reclined upon the stall, ‘it's really astonishing how rich 1 am in the idea line to-night. But it’s 
no use. I’ve got no pencil—*-not even a piece of chalk to write ’em on my hat for my next poem. 
It’s a great pity ideas are so much of the soap-bubble order, that you can’t tie ’em up in a pocket 
handkerchief, like a half peck of potatoes, or string ’em on a stick like catfish. I often have the most 
beautiful notions scampering through my head with the grace, but alas! the swiftness tco, of kittens, 
especially just before I get asleep; but they're all lost for the want of a trap; an intellectual figgery 
four. 1 wish we could find out tiie way of sprinkling salt on their tails, and make ’em wait till wo 
want to use ’em. Why can’t some of the meaner souls invent an idea-catcher for the use of genius? 
I’m sure they’d find it profitable, for 1 would n’t mind owing a man twenty dollars for one myself.’ 

Mr. Fydget Fyxington is another worthy, who reverts continually to ‘ first principles,’ 
and is full of schemes and projects, especially when he chances to have ‘ a stone in his hat’ 
Hear him: 

“Nothin’s fixed no how; our grand-dails must a been lazy rascals. Why did n’t they roof over 
the side-walks, and not leave ever>' thing for us to do? I ain’t got no numbrell, and besides that, when 
it comes down as if raining was no name for it, as it always does when I’m cotch'd out, numbrells is 
no great shakes if you’ve got one with you, and no shakes at all if it’s at home. It’s a pity we ain’t 
got feathers, so’s to grow our own jacket and trowsers, and do up the tailorin’ business, and make 
our own feather beds. It would be a great savin’; every man his own clothes, and every man bis 
own feather bed. Now I’ve got a suggestion about that; first principles bring us to the skin: fortify 
that, and the matter’s done. How would it do to bile a big kittle full of tar, tallow, beeswax and 
injen rubber, with considerable wool, and dab the whole family once a week? 'Flic young ’uns might 
be soused in it every Saturday night, and the nigger might fix the elderly folks with a whitewash 
brush. Then there would n’t be no bother a washing your clothes or yourself, which last is an inven¬ 
tion of the doctor to make people sick, because it lets in the cold in winter and the heat in summer, 
when natur’ says shut up the porouses and keep ’em out. Besides, when the new invention was tore 
at the knees or w-ore at the elbows, just tell the nigger to put on the kittle and give you a dab, and 
you’re patched slick; and so that whole mobs of people mightn’t stick together like figs, a little 
sperrits of turpentine or litharage might be added to make ’em dry like a house-a-tire. ’T would be 
nice for sojers. Stand ’em idl of a row, and whitewash’em blue or red, according to pattern, as if 
they were a fence. The gin’rals might look on to see if it was done according to Gunter; the cap’ins 
might flourish the brush, and the cornulars carry the bucket. Dandies could fix themselves all sorts 
of streaked and all sorts of colors. When the parterials is cheap and the making don’t cost nothing, 
that’s what I cull economy, and coming as near as possible to first principles. It’s a better way, tco, 
of keeping out the rain, than my t’other plan of flogging people when they’re young, to make their 
hides hard and water-proof. A good licking is a sound first principle for juveniles, but they’ve got a 
prejudice agin it.’ 

* A pair of Slippers’ brings us acquainted with another original personage, who one dark 
night soliloquizes on this wise: 

* * I’ve not the slightest doubt that this is as beautiful a night as ever was: only it’s so dark you 
can’t see the pattern of it. One night is pretty much like another night iu the dark; but it’s a great 
advantage to a good-looking evening, if the lamps are lit, so you can twig the stars and the moonsniae. 
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The fact is, that in this *ere city, we do grow the blackest moons, and the hardest moons to find, I 
ever did see. Lamps is lamps, and moons is moons, in a business pint of view, but practically they 
ain’t much if the wicks ain’t afire. When the luminaries are, as 1 may say, in the raw, it’s bad for 
me. 1 can’t see the ground as perforately as little fellers, and every dark night I’m sure to get a hyst; 
either a forrerd hyst, or a backerd hyst, or some sort of a hyst; but more backerds than forrerds, 
'specially in winter. One of the most unfeeling tricks I know of, is the way some folks have got of 
laughiag out, yaw-haw! when they see a gentleman ketching a reg’lar hyst; a long gentleman, for 
instance, with his legs in the air, and his noddle splat down upon the cold bricks. A hyst of itself is 
bad enough, without being sniggered at; first, your sconce gets a crack; then, you see all sorts of 
stars, and have free admission to the fire-works ; then, you scramble up, feeling as if you had no head 
on your shoulders, and as if it was n’t you, but some confounded disagreeable feller in your clothes; 
yet the jacksnipes all grin, as if the misfortunes of human nature was only a poppet show. I 
would n’t mind it, if you could get up and look as if you did n’t care. But a man can’t rise, after a 
royal hyst, without letting on he feels tlaL In such cases, however, sympathy is all gammon; and as 
for sensibility of a winter’s day, people keep it all for their own noses, and can’t be coaxed to retail it 
by the smalL’ 

* Dilly Jones’ is one of those unfortunate wights ‘just whose luck* it is never to succeed 
in any thing they undertake. In a state of ‘ mellow* mental abstraction, w'hile lamenting 
that the trade of one’s early days might not likewise be the trade of one’s latter years, ho 
unconsciously utters his thoughts aloud: 

* ‘ Sawino wood’s going alt to smash,’ said he, ‘and that’s where every thing goes what I speculates 
in. This here coal is doing us up. Ever since those black stones was brought to town, the wood- 
sawyers and pilers, and then) soap-fat and hickory-ashes men, has been going down; and, for my 
part, I can’t say as 1 sec what’s to be the cud of all their new-fangled contraptions. But it’s always 
so; I’m always crawling out of the little end of the horn. 1 began life in a comfortable sort of a way; 
selling oysters out of a wheel-barrow, all clear grit, and did n’t owe nobody nothing. Oysters went 
down slick enough for a while, but at lust cellars was invented, and darn the oyster, no matter how 
nice it was pickled, could poor Dill sell; sol had to eat up caftital and profits myself. Then the 
*popree-pot smoking’ was sot up, and went ahead pretty considerable for a time; but a parcel of 
fellers come into it, said my cats wasn’t as good as their’a, when I kuow’d they was as fresh as any 
cats in the market; and pepree-pot was no go. Bean-soup was just as bad; people said kitteus 
was u’t goo.l done that way, and the more I hollered, the more the customers would n’t come, and them 
what did, wanted tick. Along with the boys and their pewter fips, them what got trust and did n’t 
pay, and the abusing of my goods, I was soon fetch’d up in the victualling line—and I busted for the 
benefit of my creditors. But genius ria. I made a raise of a horse and saw, after being a wood-piler’s 
prentice for a while, and working till I was free, and now here comes the coal to knock this business 
in the head.’ > » • ‘I wonder if they would n’t list me for a Charley? Hollering oysters and bean- 
soup has guv* me a splendid woice; and instead of skccring ’em away, if the thieves were to hear me 
singing out, ray style of doing it would almost coax ’em to come and be took up. They'd feel like a 
bird when a snake is after it, and would walk up, and poke their coat collars right into my fist Then, 
after a while, I’d perhaps be promoted to the fancy business of pig ketching, which, though it is 
werry light and werry elegant, requires genus. ’Tis n’t every man tliat can come the scientifics in 
that line, and has studied the nature of a pig, so as to beat him at canoeuvering, and make him sur¬ 
render ’cause he sees it ain’t no use of doing nothing. It wants laming to conwince them critters, 
and it’s only to be done by heading ’em up handsome, hopping which ever way they hop, and trip¬ 
ping ’em up genteel by shaking hands with their off hind leg. I’d scorn to pull their tails out by the 
roots, or to hurt their feeliii’s by dragging’em about by the ears. But what’s the use? If I was 
listed, they’d soon find out to holler the hour and to ketch the thieves by steam; yes, and they’d 
take ’em to court ou a railroad, and try ’em with biling water. They’ll soon have black locomotives 
for watchmen and constables, and big bilers forjudges and mayors. Pigs will be ketched by steam, 
and will be biled fit to eat befbre they are done squealing. By and by, folks won’t be of no use at oil. 
There won’t be no people in the world but tca-kittles; no mouths, but safety-valves; and no talking, 
but blowing off steam. If I had a little hiler inside of me, I’d turn omnibus, and week-days I’d run 
from Kensington to the Navy Yard, and Sundays I’d run to Fairmount.” 

There is a world of wisdom in the syllabus, or ‘ argument,* prefixed to each sketch; 
but for these we mu.st refer the reader to the volume itself. The Doqberrys too are as 
wise as their ‘ illustrious predecessor,’ and are quite as profuse of advice to ‘ the plaindffi’ 
who fall into their hands. Take a single specimen: * Take keer — do n’t persume ; I ’m a 
’fishal functionary out a-ketching of dogs. You must n’t cut up because it’s night. The 
mayor and the ’squires haS gone to bed ; but the law is a thing that never gels asleep. 
After ten o’clock the law is a watchman and a d(^-ketcher; w’e ’re the whole law till 
breakfast’s a’most ready.’ ‘ You ’re a clever enough kind of little feller, sonny; but you 
ain’t been eddicated to the law as I have ; so I ’ll give you a lecture. Justice vinks at vot 
it can’t see, and lets them off vot it can’t ketch. When you want to break it, you must 
dodge. You may do what you like in your own house, and the law do n’t know nothing 
about the matter. But never go thumping and bumping about the streets, when you are 
primed and snapped. That’s intemperance, and the other is temperance. But now you 
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come under the muzzle of the ordinance ; you*re a loafer.* One of these ‘’fishal func¬ 
tionaries* justifies extreme physical means in ‘ captivating obstropoloiis vagroms’ both by 
reason and distinguished precedent: ‘ Wolloping is the only way; it's a panacea for dif¬ 
ferences of opinion. You *11 find it in history books, that one nation teaches another what 
it did n’t know before by wollopping it; that’s the method of civilizing savages; the 
Romans put the whole world to rights that way; and what’s right on the big figger must 
be right on the small scale. In short, there’s nothing like wolloping for taking the conceit 
out of fellow's who think they know more than their betters.* ‘ And so forth, et cetem/ as 
may be ascertained on a perusal of the volume. 


Life and Times of the late William Abbott: Third Notice. —This most en¬ 
tertaining manuscript-volume, from which we have already drawn so largely for the enter¬ 
tainment of our readers, has not been published in America, as it was designed to have 
been, owing partly as we learn to the fact that, through ‘something like unfair dealing* 
toward the widow of the writer, a copy of half the volume had been transmitted to England, 
parts of which have already reached this coimtry in the pages of a London magazine. We 
had the pleasure to anticipate by a month or two the best portions even of these printed chap¬ 
ters ; and we proceed to select passages from other divisions of this interesting auto-biogra¬ 
phy, wliich were written out after a duplicate copy of the earlier chapters had been trans¬ 
mitted to the London publisher. Mr. Abbott (aside from the society to which he had 
the entree on account of his professional merius,) w as a personal favorite with many of the 
most eminent personages among the English nobility, with w'hom he was on terms of close 
intimacy; but we never find him illustrating his own importance by the narration of the social 
anecdotes or careless table-talk of his distinguLshed friends, as too many of his contempo¬ 
raries have done. He was honored with the cordial friendship of the Earls Glengall and 
Fitziiarding ; and ‘ at their tables,* he writes, * I w'as a frequent guest, where I constantly 
met with society embracing the highest rank and most distinguished talent in England. I 
refrain, from obvious reasons, from mentioning names; but I may say that if there was 
ever a class of persons who confer honor upon the society in which they mingle, it 
w the Aristocracy of Great-Britain. There is a delicacy and forbearance in their man¬ 
ner, and that air of perfect equality which is so indicative of the accomplished gentleman 
and scholar. Colman was a very frequent guest at these dinners, and was, with the ex¬ 
ception perhaps of Lord Alvanley, one of the most brilliant diners-out in London.* This 
testimony, let us remark in passing, in favor of the ease and simplicity of the really liigh- 
bom gentlemen of England, is confirmed by all Americans who have been well received 
in English society. The reader will especially remember the tribute paid on this point by 
Mr. Sanderson, the accomplished ‘ American in Paris,* in his ‘ Familiar Letters from Lon¬ 
don,* in these pages. But we are standing before Mr. Abbott. In Edinburgh ‘ there lies 
the scene :* 

‘ 1 AGAIN visited Edinburgh at the close of the Covent-Garden season, and received the same undi- 
minishod hospitality as on a former occasion. I established an intimacy with the Ballantines of 
celebrated Scott memory. Matthews was indebted to John Ballantine for his famous old 
Scotch woman, and he certainly rivalled his preceptor in the quaint and dry humor with which he 
narrated that most amusing story. The management of the Edinburgh Theatre rested in the hands 
of Mr. Murray. He was the only son of the Murray formerly of Covent-Garden Theatre, who was 
one of the most chaste and impressive actors I ever saw. His Adam, in ‘ As you Like it,* was really 
the perfection of the arL Mrs. Henry Siddons, in whom the property was vested at the death of 
her husband, was, fortunately for me, residing with her charming family in Edinburgh, and I was a 
constant guest at her table. Her manners were fa.scinating in the extreme, and a greater compliment 
could not well be paid than in having the entree to a family so intellectual in their resources, and so 
perfectly amiable in disposition. A very amusing and agreeable club was got up by a party of young 
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advocates. Delightful it was, from its very absurdity; in fact the nonsense of'men of sense is an ad¬ 
mirable couch to repose upon. Our numbers were limited, and embraced some of that powerful in¬ 
tellect which the modern Athens possesses in so eminent degree. Mr. Miles Angus Fletcher, 
Mr. Anderson, Sir William Hamilton, and a sou of the late and brother of the present Lord 
Meadowbank, were among those 1 knew intimately, and whose varied talents gave life and soul to 
the society. We scorned the artificial light that illumined our midnight orgies, and seldom separated 
before the beams of the sun were dancing in our festive cups.’ 

Thi? following^ account of the first Theatrical Fund Dinner, an entertainment of which 
we hear so much latterly in England, with the defence of actors against the charges of ex¬ 
travagance and improvidence so often brought against them, will possess interest for Ame¬ 
rican readers: 

‘The Covent-Garden Theatrical Fund about this period was languishing for want of support; and 
the great importance to be derived from an increase of its means seriously occupied the attention of 
the committee. We naturally looked upon it as affording an opportunity of Increasing the respecta¬ 
bility of the profession, and the means of preventing those individual appeals to the public from our 
impoverished brethren. There is a popular delusion that actors form a class in which the most 
reckless profusion is displayed; that the habits of their lives are necessarily dissipated, and that in the 
enjoyments of the luxuries of to-day, the wants and cares of to-morrow are entirely lost sight of. I 
do not believe in these sweeping assertions, I will not pretend to say that actors are exempt from the 
frailties of humanity; nay, 1 will admit that their course of life perhaps exposes them to greater 
temptations ; but this fact ought rather to operate in their favor, than to tell so powerfully ogainst 
them. I would ask those persons who are so inimical to the profession of an actor, whether longevity 
is the result of dissipation ; and if they will take the trouble of examining, they will find that actors in 
general are extremely long-lived. There is a want of thriftincss in their composition, 1 grant; and 
fortunately for them the same charge is brought against the poet; the man whose high intellectual 
powers prevent his descending to the level of this work-day world. But will any one take the trouble 
of explaining from whence the actor is to derive his wealth ? Wc will imagine that his salary is res¬ 
pectable, that it is regularly paid, and that there is no excuse for his being in debt. And now take 
into consideration that be has an appearance to maintain; that he has a family to support; and then 
what becomes of the opportunity of laying by a modicum even, to guard against the decline of life 
when the ‘ winter daisies’ shall crown his head, and a new race of performers have started up and 
driven the others from their posts) We have some rare instances of very large fortunes being made 
and retained by members of the profession it is true, but they were instances of dazzling genius, or 
had the world’s belief that they possessed it. I will take names within the memory of us all: Mrs. 
SiDDONS, Mr, Kemble, Miss O’Neil, the ‘Young Roscius,’ and the late Mr. Lewis; and I will add 
to that list men of accomplished talents and great honor to the profession; Young, Bannister, 
Munden, Braham, Wroughton, Liston, Harley, Johnstone, Power, Jones ; and I am sure the 
reader will believe me when I state, that I heartily wish I could place my own name in the list. Take 
the members of any other profession, however honorable, limit their numbers and means to the same 
proportion, and I ask if you would be enabled to produce a greater list of independent persons. The 
great advantages to be derived from a Theatrical Fund arc here I trust made apparent; and after 
many suggestions, I believe it fell to the lot of Charles Taylor to propose an annual public dinner; 
and it proved a most fortunate idea. The first great point to be obtained was a patron, and thou a 
president for the dinner. Our application met w ith immediate success, and His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent condescendingly gave his name at the head of our undertaking, accompanied by a 
solid mark of his favor in the donation of one hundred pounds. We then had the gracious conse nt of 
the Duke of York to be our President, aided by his Royal brothers Kent and Sussex. The list of 
vice-presidents embraced many of the most distinguished noblemen and gentlemen in the country. 
In what an amiable point of view do the Royal Princes place themselves before the public in so 
thoroughly identifying themselves with the many interesting charities to which London gives birth! 
The grateful spirit of joyousness which they invariably displayed on these occasions, gave an interest 
to the festive scenes, and confirmed many a heart in its loyalty to their illustrious house. The late 
Duke of Gordon sat on the right hand of the Royal President, and favored the company with a 
song, which greatly surprised them, and elicited a general encore, and with which, with great good 
humor, he immediately complied. Matthews always held a conspicuous position at these dinners, 
and made a point of giving oi) original song, selected from his forth-coming entertainmenL Tha 
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amount coUected at our first dinner was extraordinary; no less a sum than one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and seventy pounds. The Drury-Lane Fund in the following year adapted our plan of the 
dinner, and both these institutions now annually derive a very large sum from the volunteer subscrip¬ 
tions of the Friends of the Drama. Thesame Royal patronage is most grciously continued by her 
present Majesty, and Royalty continues to preside at the festival. With this accumulation of patronage 
the actor may fearlessly look forward to the close of his mortal career without the dread of elee¬ 
mosynary contributions, and also feel the proud gratification that ho has personally contributed to 
support so interesting a Fund.’ 

As a specimen of Mr. Abbott’s stock-breaking and gambling experiences, we quote the 
subjoined passages: 

*A FBiEND of mine connected with the Stock Exchange on one occasion pointed out to mo the 
great advantage of occasionally purchasing five thousand consuls on time, knowing that I had capital 
unemployed; the certain profits were placed before me in such an agreeable point of view, that I 
could not resist the bait. In the course of two days I received a check for fifty pounds, a sum by no 
means unpleasant, considering that 1 had not advanced one farthing. The natural consequence was 
that I repeated the dose with various success until I wos ultimately well plucked. 1 sustained a loss of 
one thousand pounds. I then began to be very uneasy, until I fortunately discovered that by one coup 
I had made two hundred pounds. My broker had waddled of course, without being able to make up 
his diflferences. The parties of whom I had purchased, through my agent, refused to pay me, as they 
had no knowledge of a third person, and were themselves considerable sufierer-s by the aforesaid 
broker. I could not understand the justice of this measure, for I had always paid my losses to the 
moment; sol walked to Temple-Bar, pulled oft’ my hat most gracefully to that venerable arch, and 
vowed never again to pass it in the pursuit of ill-gotten wealth. I had always a perfect horror of gam~ 
W*i^,and little imagined I was pursuing it in a wholesale manner. Tosatisfy my inordinate curiosity, 
for sight-seeing, I havg twice or thrice in my life passed the threshhold of a gambling-house in Lon¬ 
don, but never felt the least personal desire to embark the smalle.<t sum, although keenly alive to the 
dangerous excitement in others. On one of these occasions it fell to my lot to witness a most affecting 
and trying .scene. The names of the parties came to my knowledge afterward, which from delicacy 
I of course suppress. A gentleman had for some years been separated from his wife, in consequence 
of infidelity on her part with a man of high fashion, an officer of the Guards. An action and divorce 
ensued; but two children whom he had previous to this unfortunate event, he refused to acknowledge, 
thus endeavoring to put the stain of illegitimacy upon them. Years rolled on, and the father and son 
never met. Rouge-et-Noir was the fa.shionable game of the day, and Pall-Mall and St. James-street 
swarmed with gambling-houses. Two gentlemen were quarrelling upon a point, each accusing the 
other of taking the stake. The younger man was the officer on guard that day, and consequently in 
uniform. High words ensued; cards were exchanged; and in one moment, from the most ungoverna¬ 
ble rage, they became motionless as statues. The silence was at length interrupted by an explanation 
of * By Heaven! my son!’ This remark was made from the impulse of the moment, and probably 
struck a chord in the parent’s heart that let loose all his affections. They retired to another apart' 
ment; explanations ensued; and a reconciliation wsis the result.’ 

Elsewhere Mr. Abbott describes the gambling-houses of Paris, ‘ those dens of iniquity,’ 
as he terms them. ‘ The varied scenes of frantic joy and human debasement,’ he writes, 

‘ which I witnessed at Frascati’s, were truly appalling. The extremes of excitement were 
as powerfully exhibited in the loser of twenty francs as in the man who had lost his twenty 
thousand.’ The annexed sketch of the lamented career of poor Conway, who will be 
‘ freshly remembered’ by many of our readers in the Atlantic cities, is authentic in every 
particular. It is not without its lesson, in more regards than one: 

‘I FIND I have neglected to- mention an actor, who stood sufficiently forward, both by his position 
and his misfortunes, to be entitled to a respectful notice; I mean Mr. Conway. He was said to be 
the illegitimote offspring of a distinguished nobleman; but whether his own pride prevented his 
making advances, and he was resolved to lay the foundation of his own fame and fortune, or whether 
he met with a check upon his natural feelings from one who was bound to support him, I know not; 
but, gifted as he was with a commanding person, a most gentlemanlike deportment, and advantages 
peculiarly adapted for the stage, it is no wonder that the histrionic art held forth inducements and 
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hopes of obtaining a brighter position than any other career open to him, without the aid of pecuniary 
means, and the patronage which was withheld from him. He made his appearance in 1813, the season 
previous to Kean, in the character of * Alexander the Great.’ He met with a very flattering reception, 
and produced a great effect upon the fair sex. Indeed, the actors, who are upon these occasions 
lynx-eyed, could not avoid their remarks upon a certain Dutchess, who never missed one of his per¬ 
formances, and appeared to take the deepest interest in his success. Conway was upward of six 
feet in height. He was deficient in strong intellectual expression, yet he had the reputation of being 
very handsome. His head was too small for his frame, and ids complexion too light and sanguine for 
the profound and varied emotions of deep tragedy. There was a tinge of affectation in his deport¬ 
ment, which hud the effect of creating among many a strong feeling of prejudice against him. His 
bearing was always gentlemanly, and with the exception of a sliglit superciliousness of manner, 
amiable to every body: and his talent, though not of the highest order, was still sufhciently promi¬ 
nent to enable him to maintain a distinguished position. And yet this man, witli so little to justify 
spleen, was literally, from an unaccountable prejudice, driven from the stage by one of the leading 
weekly journals, edited by a gentleman whose biting satire was death to those who had the mis¬ 
fortune to come under his lash. In complete disgust, he retired from the boards, and filled the humble 
situation of prompter at the Haymarket-Theatre, but afterward left for the United States, where ho 
became a great favorite. But the canker was at his heart. He again quitted the stage, and prepared 
himself for the Church; but there again he was foiled. The ministers of our holy religion refused 
to receive him, not from any moral stain upon his character, but because he had been an actor! What 
is to become of the priesthood, who in the early periods were the only actors, and selected scriptural 
subjects for representation? He left in a packet forr Savannah, overwhelmed with misery and dis¬ 
appointment. ‘ Ushered into the world by a parent who would not acknowledge him; driven out of 
it in the belief that he was the proscribed of Heaven!’ At the moment they were passing the bar at 
Charleston, he threw himself overboard. Efforts were made to save him ; a settee was thrown over 
for him to cling to until they could adopt more decisive measures for his rescue. He saw the object; 
but his resolution was taken. He waved his hand, and sunk to rise no more. I have reason to be¬ 
lieve, that the gentleman to whom I have alluded as having made such fearful use of his editorial 
powers, felt deep remorse when the news of his ill-timed death arrived. He also is now no more! Poor 
Conway ! Had he possessed more nerve, he might still have triumphed over the unkindness of bis 
fate: 

• Who has not Ynown ill fortune, never knew 
Himself or his own virtue, ’ 

In the same chapter we find a bit of artistical grouping in a historical picture, which the 
reader will egree with us is well worthy of preservation: 

* The world never witnessed such powerAil scenes of exciting interest as took possession of Great 
Britain about this period. The people were drunk with enthusiasm. One victory followed so rapid¬ 
ly on the heels of another, that they had not time to sober down. The peninsular campaign had 
closed, and the hitherto sacred soil of France was invaded. The restoration of legitimacy, and the 
momentary enthusiasm of the French in favor of their exiled monarch, disturbed the intellects of half 
mankind. The magnificent entr^ of Louis the Eighteenth into London from Heartwell Park, whore 
he had resided for some years, almost conveyed the idea that it was his own capital he was entering, 
after his long and weary exile. The silken banner with the jleur de lis flaunting from the walls of 
Devonshire-House and all the neighboring mansions in Piccatlilly; immense cavalcades of gentlemen 
superbly mounted, all wearing the white cockade; the affectionate sympathy and profound respect 
shown by all classes toward the illuBtrious representative of the Bourbons, was touching in the ex¬ 
treme. On his route from Heartwell, and through Stanmore, troops of yeomanry turned out to 
give him an honorable escort; and what could bo more honorable than the voluntary attendance of 
the fanners who represented the very bone and sinew of the country ? The large portly figure of the 
Kino perfectly disabused John BuLt of the long-chcrished idea that Frenchmen lived entirely upon 
frogs. Even that particular fact interested them, and repeated huzzas greeted him throughout the 
whole of his route ttrLondon. On his arrival at Guillon’s Hotel in Albermarlc-street, which had been 
most splendidly prepared for his reception, His Royal Highness the Prince Regent received him 
with that delicate attention so worthy of bis high and gallant bearing; and there Louis must have met 
with ouc of the most touching scenes that ever thrilled the human heart. One hundred and fifty of 
the ancient noblesse were waiting, after years of hopeless expectation, to greet the head of that illut- 
frioua house, the rccoHect’on of whoso sufferings awakened the most painful feelings. Not one of 
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them but had shared in the horrors of that bloody revolution; and not one of them but truly felt that 
the happiness of that moment repaid them for all their sufferinfs.’ 

A rich specimen of the pompous ignorance sometimes exhibited by theatrical managers 
is afibrded in the following anecdote, which has appeared in England, but which we are 
sure will be relished by our readers. It may seem extraordinary that a manager should be 
such an ignoramus; but * half the actors on the Elnglish stage,’ says a recent writer, ’ dare 
not address a genUeman a note, lest they should * show their hands ;* ’ 

* Whbn I first became a member of Covent-Garden, Mr. Fawcett held the reins of management, 
in consequence of the retirement of Mr. Kekblb from that position. He had experience to guide 
him, but he unfortunately possessed a dictatorial manner, and a want of that refinement and education 
which had so distinguished his great predecessor. In speaking of his public position, however, let 
me pay homage to his private virtues. He was a tender husband, an affectionate father, and a warm 
friend. During my first season a play was produced called the * Students of Salanumea.* The 
author was Mr. Jamieson, a member of the bar, who had been particularly successAil in several light 
pieces produced at the Haymarket Mr. Jones and myself were *The Students,* and it occurred to 
me in my character to say, *My danger was imminent.* These words had scarcely passed my lips, 
when a dark and lowering look dimmed the countenance of the manager. I saw that something was 
wrong, but was quite at a loss to guess the cause. At the end of the scene, unwilling to mortify me 
in the presence of the company, he beckoned me aside, and said: * Young man, do you know what 
you said?* I changed color, feeling that something fearful had occurred. 1 replied, very much 
agitated, that I was not aware of any error. ' I thought so 1 Do you know where you are ? You are 
in London, not in Bath!* The fact was so self-evident that I did not attempt to disprove it 'You 
will be delivered up to scorn and contempt; the critics will immolate you; the eyes of this great 
metropolis are fixed upon you. I thought you were a well-educated young man, but 1 have been 
deceived—grossly deceived !* The effect of this tirade may be more easily conceived than described. 
My face flushed, my heart beat, and 1 at length mustered courage to say,' For heaven*s sake. Sir, 
pray tell me; 1 am extremely sorry — deeply regret—but pray tell me !* The kindness of his dispo¬ 
sition got the better of his pedantry, and seeing the agitation under which I was really suffering, he 
replied: 'Do you remember that you said your danger was imtminentf Now, Sir, there is no such 
word in the English language: it is eminent! /* Need I mention the unbounded relief this explanation 
gave me ? 1 quietly suggested the difference of their significations, and was never after troubled with 
any corrections. He was a man of sterling qualities, somewhat like a melon, as his friend Cox.man 
said} 'rough without, smooth within.* * 

In the way of a hoax, we remember nothing more cleverly performed, than the rather 
cruel one whose execution is pleasantly recorded below: 

' Thebe was a lady attached to the Worthing Theatre, (mark me, reader, I did not say attached to 
me,) who was very eccentric, and who was,' small Marne to her,* as the Irishman says, also very 
susceptible. 1 was on very intimate terms with Mr. Hablet, who was then at Worthing; and one 
day, while quietly dining together, we mutually agreed that there was a fickleness about this lady 
which deserved some reproof. We were really liberal in our feelings, and would not have objected to 
her shooting an extra dart occasionally; but it was not to be borne that she should let fly a whole 
quiver at once. We had observed that by way of having two or more strings to her bow, she had got 
up a flirtation with the leader of the band, a most respectable man by the way, and of considerable 
talent. After giving the affair all due consideration, we decided upon a mock-duel, in which I was to 
personate one of the heroes, my rival being the aforesaid leader. We careftiUy and ostentatiously 
avoided all appearance of communication, and in such a way that it always reached her knowledge. 
Thus by gentle innuendoes she discovered that something serious was in contemplation, and of course 
she was not a little flattered, as she was the object of dispute. Our duelling-pistols were one day osten¬ 
tatiously paraded, and evident anxiety took possession of the company, who were carefully excluded 
from the secreL The following morning at five o*clock we each left our lodgings, accompanied by 
our seconds, the rain pouring in torrents. Habley then went to the lodgings of the frail or rather 
fair one, knocked at the door most violently, and at length she appeared at the window, in evident 
alarm. He urged her if she had the feelings of a woman immediately to accompany him, and prevent 
murder; briefly stating, that her ' beauties were the cause and most accursed effect* In a state of 
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real excitement, mixed up with woman’s vanity, she rushed out of the house, and accompanied that 
wag of wags. A white beaver hat, sweet emblem of her purity, was on her head, and partially con¬ 
cealed her disorded ringlets, hastily gathered together. We arranged with Hablkt always to keep 
porselyes a certain distanoe in advance on the pathway bordering the sands. The first thing that 
pccnrred was a sudden gust pf wind which swept the white beaver a considerable distance and co¬ 
vered it with mud; her flowing locks then fell upon her alabaster neck, and her romantic appearance 
was perfect. We most cruelly led her on a distance pf at least two miles, and took our station near 
some lime-kilns, close to the sea. When she was sufficiently near, one of the seconds stepped forward 
and gave the signal by dropping a blood-stained handkerchief, prepared for the occasion. Bang! 
hang! went the pistols; when she gracefhlly sank into the arms of Hablxt, who held her in a fine 
melo-dramatic attitude. report was soon over all the town, and of oonrse in the newspapers, 
^y adversary put his arm in a sling, and whenever I happened to be near her, in a perfect state of 
despair 1 vpwed fhat I could never forgive myself fpr having shot my friend. We m^ually repulsed 
her by severe looks whenever she ^proached us; and she soon left the Worthing Theatre to seek 
ftn victims of less sensibility ip other places,’ 

Wc once more take our leave of Mr. Abbott^s agreeable manuscript volume; by no 
ineans certain, however, that its entertaining pages may not again tempt us to share with 
our readers the enjoyment they have ailbrded us, 


Gossir WITH Rbadsrs and Corrkspondents. — Will the author of •PubUc Con^ 
cert-Singing* favor us with his address ? We are desirous of communicating with him, 
although he does not * find his hastily-jotted thoughts in the pages of the Knickerbocker,* 
for reasons which perhaps he can partly divine from the present number, and which we 
could impart more directly in a private note. We agree with him entirely in his views; 
and if he will permit ub» we will here quote a passage from an article which W'e penned 
upon a subject colhiteral to his general theme, many yean ago, before we were hampered 
with the professional * me,* and could write out of our * company dress.* It is a little sketch 
of the first public singing, save that of the church, to which we had ever listened: ‘ How 
well do I remember it! It was at the theatre of a country village; a rough, bam-like 
edifice, at which several Stentor-lunged Thespians * from the New-York and Philadelphia 
Theatres* split the ean of the groundlings, and murdered Shak8peare*s heroes and the 
King’s English. I had been watching with boyish curiosity the play which had just con¬ 
cluded : the mottled, patched, yellowish-green curtain had descended upon the penonages 
whose sorrows were my own; and I was gazing vacantly at the long row of tallow candles 
placed in holes bored for the purpose in the stage, and at the two fiddlers who composed 
' the orchestra,* and who were reconnoitering the house. Presently a small bell was rung, 
with a jerk. There was a flourish or two from * the orchestra ;* another tinkle of the bell; 
and up rose the faded drai^ry. An interval of a moment succeeded, during which half of 
a large mountain was removed from the scenery, and a piece of forest shoved up to the 
ambitious wood that had been aspiring to overtop the Alps. At length a young lady, whom 
1 had just seen butchered in a most horrid manner by a villain, came from the side of the 
stage with a smile, which, while it displayed her white teeth, wrought the rouge upon her 
face into very perceptilde comigations, and made a lowly courtesy. She walked with 
measured step three or four times across the stage, in the full blaze of the flaring candles, 
smiling again, and hemmim?, to clear her voice. Presently a perfect stillness prevailed; 
'aw^ Consumption checked his chided cough;* every urchin suspended his cat-call; and 
* the boldest held his breath for a time.* Our vocahst looked at the leader of the orchestra 
and his fellow-fiddlers, and commenced, in harmony with their instruments. How touching 
was that song! I shall never have my soul so enrapt again. That freshne»$ of young ad¬ 
miration possessed my spirit which can come but once. *rhe air was * The Braes of Bal- 
qmtiier* a charming melody, meetly wedded to the noble lines of Tannehill; and 
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enthuBiasm was at its height when the singer had concluded the following stanza, almost 
sublime in its inctniesque beauty: ^ 

* When the rnde winti^ wind wildly raves round our dwdlinf, 

And the roar of the linn on the night-breeze is swelling, 

Then so merrily we ’ll sing, while the storm rattles o’er us, 

Till the dear shealiag ring with the light-lilting chorus 1* 

The air was old as the hills, but like all Scottish melodies, as lasting too. To every body 
the songs of Scotland are gratefol; and the universal attachment to them arises from their 
beautihil simplicity, deep pathos, and unaffected, untrammelled melody. The romantic 
sway of the songs of Scotland over her sons when * far awa* is to me no marvel. If they 
possess the power to thrill or to subdue the hearts of those who have never stepped upon 
the soil of that glorious country, is it at all surprising that they should exer^a powerful 
influence over the native-born, who associate those airs with the purple heath, the blue 
loch, the hazy mountain-top, and the valley sleeping below \ 

^ What sweet tears dim the eyes unshed. 

What wild vows falter on the tongue. 

When ‘ Scots wha ha’ wi’ Wallace Wed/ 

Or ’ Attld Lang Syne’ is sung!’ 

The association however Is touching, not alone because it awakens old recollections, but 
because the music is natural ; it is the language of the heart Afi&ctatiOn has not interpo- 
polated tortuous windings and trills and shakes, to mar its beauty, and to clip the hill me¬ 
lodious notes of their fiur proportions. It is pleasant to think that fashion, though never so 
potent, can neither divert nor lessen the popular attachment to the simpler melodies. We 
have the authority of the Woods, Wilson, Sinclair, Power, and other eminent artists 
for stating that 'Black-eyed Susan,' ‘John Anderson my Jo,* ‘The Last Rose of Summer,* 
and kindred airs, could always ‘ bring down the house,* no matter what the antagonistical 
musical attraetion might be. We could wish that the Venerable Taurus, or ‘ Old Bull,* 
as many persons call him, would take a hint from this. Let him try it once; and we ven¬ 
ture to say that no one, however uninitiated, will again retire from his splendid perform¬ 
ances as a country friend of ours did lately, assigning as a reason: 'I waited till about 
ha’-past nine; and then he had n*t got done funm* hie fiddle !* A touch of 'music for the 
general heart* would have enchained him till morning. Christopher North, we per¬ 
ceive, in the last Blackwood, fully enters into the spirit of our predilection. He has just 
returned from a concert of fashionable music, where he ‘ tried to faint, that he might bo 
carried out, but did n’t know how to do it,* and Was compelled to sit with compressed lips, 
and listen to ‘ sounds from flat shrill signorinas, quavering to distraction,* for two long 
hours. When he gets home, however, he ‘ feeds fat his grudge* against modem musical 
aflectations. Let us condease a few of his objurgations: 

‘It is a perfect puzzle to us by what process the standard of ssusic has become so lowered, as 
to make what is ordinarily served up under that name be received as the legitimate descendant of 
harmony. There is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, and this entrancing art, it seems, 
has taken it; sorely dislocating its graceAil limbs, and injuring its goodly proportions in the unseemly 
escapade. We hate your crashing, clumsy chords, and utterly spit at and defy chromatic passages, 
from one end of the instrument to the other, and back again; flats, sharps, and most appropriate 
‘ natunds,’ spattered all ever the page. The essenUal ^irit ef discord seems to be let loose on our 
modem music. Music to soothe! the idea is obsolete. There is music to excite, much to irritate one, 
and much more to drive a really musical soul stark mad; but none te soothe, save that which is drawn 
from the hiding-places of the past There is no repose, no refreshment to the mind, in our popular 
compositions. There is to us more of touching pathos, heart-thrilling expression, in some of the old 
psalm-tuues, feelingly played, than in a whole batch of modernisms. The strains go horns, and the 
‘fountains of the great deep are broken up;’ the great deep of unfathomable feeling, that lies fiur, tkr 
below the surface of the world-hardened heart; and as the unwonted yet unchecked tear starts to the 
eye, the softened spirit yields to their influence, and shakes ofi^ the moil of earthly care ^ rising, 
purified and spiritnalized, into a clearer atmosphere.’ 


We often hear ef odd things happening in consequence of mistakes in orthographyt but 
seldom of any bene^ accinung therefrom to the orthob’pist. But a friend mentioned to us 
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a little circumstance the other day, which would seem to prove that it does a man good 
sometimes to spell somewhat at variance with old Johnson. In a village not far hence 
lived a man known by thf name of Broken Jones. He had dissipated a large fortune in 
various law>8uits; had become poor and crazy; and at last, Idee another Peebles, his sole 
occupation consisted in haunting the courts, la\% 7 er 8 * offices, and other scenes of his mis¬ 
fortunes. To judge and attorneys he was a most incorrigible bore; to the latter especially, 
from whom he was continually soliciting opinions on cases which had long been ‘ settled,’ 
and carried to the law-ledgers, where they were only occasionally hunted up as precedents 
in the suit of perhaps some other destined victims. As Jones had n’t a cent of money left, 
it was of course impossible for him to obtain any more * opinions;’ but this did n’t cure him 
of his law-mania. One morning he entered the office of lawyer D-, in a more exci¬ 

ted state than he had exhibited for a long time, and seating himself vis-a-vis with Ais vic¬ 
tim, requested his ‘opinion’ on one of the ‘foregone conclusions’ already mentioned. 

D-happening at the moment to be very busy, endeavored to get rid of his visiter, and 

contrived various expedients for that purpose. But Jones was not in a mood to be trifled 
with. ‘ I came, ’Squire,’ said he, ‘ to get your opinion in writing on this case, and I will 
have it before I leave the room, if I sit here till the day of judgment!’ The lawyer looked 
upon his visiter, while a thought of forcible ejectment passed through his brain; but the 
glaring eye and stout athletic frame wliich met liis gaze, told him that such a course would 
be extremely hazardous. At length the dinner-bell rang. A bright thought struck him; 
and putting on his coat and hat, he took Jones gently by the arm: ‘ Come,’ said he, ‘ go 
and dine with me.’ ‘ No!’ said the latter, fiercely; ‘ I ’ll never dine again until 1 get what 
I came for.* The lawyer was in a quandary, and at length, in very despair, he consented 
to forego his dinner and give his annoyer the desired opinion. ‘ Well, well, Jones,’ said 
he, soothingly, ‘ you shall have itand gathering pens, ink and paper, he was soon seated at 
the table, while Jones, creeping on tiptoe across the room, stood peeping over his shoulder. 

The lawyer commenced: ‘Myoppinion in the case-’ ‘Humph!’ said the lunatic, 

suddenly seizing Ids hat, and turning on his heel, ‘ I would n't give ad — n for your opiniem 
vaiik two p't I* • • • Many of our public as well as private correspondents seem to have 
been not a little interested in the articles on Mind and Instinct^ in late numbers of this 
Magazine. A valued friend writing from Maryland, observes: ‘ The collection of facts by 
your contributor is very industrious, their array quite skilful, and the argument very strong. 
I think, however, that if I had time 1 could pick several flaws in the reasoning, or rather 
erect a very good counter-argument, founded principally upon the fact that the intelligence 
of animals is generally as great in early youth as it is in the prime of their bcasthood. The 
author might have added to his list of facts, an account which 1 read when a boy, of the prac¬ 
tice of the baboons in CafTraria, near the orange-orchards. They arrange themselves in a row 
from their dens to the orange-trees. One then ascends the tree, plucks the oranges, and 
throws them to the next baboon, and he to the next, and so on throughout the whole file; they 
standing some fifiy yards apart. In this manner they quickly strip a tree, and at the same 
time are safe from being all surprised at once. The early French missionaries in Canada, 
also asserted that the squirrels of that region, having denuded the country on one side 
of the big lake, of nuts, used te take pieces of birch bark, and hoisting their tails for can¬ 
vass, float to the other side for their supply.* We have been struck with a passage in a 
powerful article upon * The Hope that is vjiihin Us' in a late foreign periodical, wherein the 
fruitful theme of our correspondent is touched upon. ‘ If matter,’ says the writer, ‘ be inca¬ 
pable of consciousness, as Johnson so powerfully argues in Rasselasy then the animus of 
brutes must be an onima, and immaterial; foe the dog and the elephant not merely exhibit 
‘ consciousness,’ but a ‘ half-reasoning’ power. And if it be tnie, as Johnson maintains, 
that immateriality of necessity produces immortality, then the poor Indian’s conclusion ii 
the most logical, 

* Who thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.* 
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The troth is, that we must depend upon revelation for an assurance of immortality; 
which promises, however, the resurrection of the body, as philosophy is unequal to its de* 
monstiation, and modem researches into animal life have rendered the proof more difficult 
than heretofore.’ By the by, * speaking of animals :* there is a letterfrom Lemuel Gulli* 
VEE in the last number of Blackwood, describing a meeting of * delegates iiom the dif* 
ferent classes of consumers of oote, held at the Nag’s-Head inn at Horsham.’ The businen 
of the meeting was opened by a young Racer, who expressed his desire to promote the 
interests of the horse-community, and to promote any measure which might contribute to 
the increase of the consumption of oats, and improve the condition of his fellow quadrupeds. 
He considered the horse-interest greatly promoted by the practice of sowing wild oats, 
which he warmly commended. A Hacknet-coacu Horse declared himself in &vor of 
the diding-9cale, which he understood to mean the wooden pavement. Things went much 
more smoothly wherever it was established. He contended for the abolition of nose-bags, 
which he designated as an intolerable nuisance ; urged the prohibition of chaff with oats, 
as unfit for the use of able-bodied horses; and indeed evinced the truth of his professions, 
that he ‘ yielded to no horse in an anxious desire to promote the true interests of the horse- 
community.’ An Old English Hunter impressed upon the young delegates the good old 
adage of * Look before you leap,’ and urged them to go for * measures, not men.’ A Stage 
Horse * congratulated the community upon the abolition of bearing-reins, those grievous 
burdens upon the necks of alJ free-going horses; and he trusted the time would soon arrive 
when the blinkers would also be taken off, every corn-bin thrown open, and every horse 
his own leader.’ Several other steeds, in the various ranks of horse-society, addressed the 
meeting. * Resolutions, drawn by two Dray-Horses, embodying the supposed grievances 
of the community, were finally agreed upon, and a petition, under the hoof of the president, 
founded upon them, having been prepared and ordered to be presented to the House of 
Commons by the members for Horsham, the meeting sepamted, and the delegates returned 
to their respective stables.* • • • What habitual theatre or opera-goer has not been 
tempted a thousand times tolaugli outright, and quite in the wrong place, at the incongrui¬ 
ties, the inconsistencies, the mental and physical catachresee of the stage, which defy 
illusion and destroy all viaisemblance ? A London sufierer in this kind has hit off some 
of the salient points of these absurdities in a few * Recollections of the Opera:’ 


* I ’vx known a god on clouds of gsuze 
With patience hear a people’s prayer, 

And bending to Che pit’s applause, 

Wait while the priest repeats the air. 

I’ve seen a black-wig’d Jove hurl down 
A thunder-bolt along a wirey 

To burn some distant canvass town. 

Which—how vexatious!—won't catch foe. 

I’ve known a tyrant doom a maid 
(With trills and roulades many a score) 

To instant death I She, sore afraid. 

Sings: and the aadience cries ’Encore!' 

I’ve seen two warriors in a rage 
Draw glist’ning swords and, awftil sight! 

Meet face to face i^n the stage 
To sing a song, but not to fight! 


I I’ve heard a kin^ exclaim ’To arms!* 
Some twenty tunes, yet still remain} 

I’ve known his army 'midst alarms. 

Help by a bass their monarch’s strain. 

I’ve known a hero wounded sore. 

With wdl-tuned voice his foes defy; 
And warbling stoutly on the floor, 

With the last flourish fall and die. 

I’ve seen a mermaid dress’d in blue; 

I’ve seen a cupid burn a wing; 

I’ve known a Neptune lose a shoe; 

I’ve heard a guilty spectre sing. 

I’ve seen, spectators of a dance, 

I Two Brahmins, Mahome^ the Cid, 

Four Pagan kings, four knights of France, 
Jove and the Muses—scene Madrid!’ 


The leading paper in the present number will not escape the attention nor fail to win 
the admiration of the reader. The description of the AscerU of Mount JBtna by our emi¬ 
nent artist, is forcible and graphic in the extreme. It will derive additional interest at this 
moment from the recent eruption of this renowned volcano, which still continued at the 
last advices, and by which already seventy persons had lost their lives. If our metropolitan 
readers would desire a due impression of the magnificent scene which our correspondent 
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has described, let them drop in at the rooms of the National Academy of Design, where 
they will find the Burning Mountain, as seen from Taormina, depicted in all its vastness 
and grandeur; and not only this, but the noble series of allegorical pictures, heretofore 
noticed at large in this Magazine, called * The Voyage of Ltfe^ representing Childhood, 
Youth, Manhood, and Old Age ; * Angels miniMering to Christ in the Wilderness,* a picture 
that has an horizon, and an adrial gradation toward the zenith, which alone, to say nothing 
of the figures, and the composition itself as a study, would richly repay a visit; ‘ The Past 
and the Present* two most effective scenes, especially the second, which is overflowing 
with the mingled graces of poetry and art; a glorious composition, * An Italian Scene* of 
which we shall speak hereafter; as well as of the view of * Ruined Aqueducts in the Cam- 
pagna di Roma,* fiiding into dimness toward the imperial city, and of ‘ The Notch in the White 
Mountain^ of New-Harapshire. Apropos: we perceive by a letter from an American at 
Rome, in one of the public journals, that Tiiorwaldsen, the great sculptor, was an en¬ 
thusiastic admirer of Mr. Cole’s pictures, particularly of liis * Voyage of Life,’ which he 
pronounced * original, and new in art.* ‘ He could talk of nothing else,* says the writer, 

* for a long time; and every time he speaks of him, he adds: * Ma che artista, che graruP 
artista, qud vostro compatriota! Che fantasia ! quanto studio della nalara !* * But what an 
artist, what a great artist, is this countryman of yours! What frmcy, what study of 
nature !* • • • We are aware of a pair of ‘ bonny Uue een* swimming in light, that will 

* come the married woman’s eye* over a kind but most antiquarian husband, when the fol¬ 
lowing is read, some two weeks from now, in their * little parlor’ in a town of the far west. 
It reaches us in the Me. of a Boston friend: * Old Colonel Wformerly a well-known 
character in one of our eastern cities, was remarkable for but one passion out of the ordi¬ 
nary range of humanity, and that was for buying at auction any little lot of trumpery 
which came under the head of * miscellaneous,* for the reason that it could n’t be classified. 
Though close-fisted in general, he was continuaily throwing away his money by fives and 
tens upon such trash. In this way he had filled all the odd comers in his dwelling and 
out-houses with a collection of nondescript articles, that would have puzzled a philosopher 
to tell what they were made for, or to what use they could ever be put This however, 
was but a secondary consideration with the Colonel; for he seldom troubled his head about 
such articles after they were once fairly housed. Not so with his wife however, who was 
continually remonstrating against these purchases, which served only to clutter up the 
house, and as food for the mirth of the domestics. But the Colonel, though he often sub¬ 
mitted to these remonstrances of his better-half, could n’t resist his passion; and so he 
went on adding from week to week to his heap of miscellanies. One day while sauntering 
down the street, he heard the fhll, rich tones of his friend C —the well-known auc¬ 
tioneer, and as a matter of coarse stepped in to see what was being sold. On the floor he 
observed a collection that looked as if it might have been purloined from the garret of some 
museum, and around Which a motley group was assembled; while on the counter stood 
the portly auctioneer, in the very height of a mock-indignant remonstrance with his au¬ 
dience. * Nine dollars and ninety cents !* cried the auctioneer. * Gentlemen, it is a shame, 
h is barbarous, to stand by and permit such a sacrifice of property! Nine dol-fors and 
ninety Good morning. Colonel! A magnificent lot of —* of — antiques — and all going 
for nine dollars and ninety cents. Gentlemen, you *11 never see another such lot; and all 
going—going—for nine dollars and ninety cents. Colonel W ——, can you permit such 
a sacrifice V The Cdonel glanced his eye over the lot, and then with a nod and a wink 
assured him he could not. The next instant the hammer came down, and the purchase 
was the Colonel’s, at ten dollars. As the articles were to be paid for and removed imme¬ 
diately, the Colonel lost no time in getting a cart, and having seen every thing packed up 
and on their way to his house, he proceeded to his own store, chuckling within himself 
that novo at least he had made a bargain at which even his wife could n’t grumble. In due 
time he was seated at the dinner-table, when lifting his eyes, he observed a cloud upon his 
wife’^brow. ‘Well, my dear?’ said he, inquiringly. ‘Well?’ repeated his wife; ‘it is 
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not well, Mr. W.; I am vexed beyond endurance. You know C—, the auctioneer?* 
* Certainly,* replied the Colonel; * and a very gentlemanly person he is too.* ‘ You may 
think so,* rejoined the wife, * but I do n’<, and 1 *11 tell you why. A few days ago I gathered 
together all the trumpery with which you have been cluttering up the house for the last 
twelve-month, and sent it to Mr. C ——, with orders to sell the lot immediately to the 
highest bidder for cash. He assured m|3 he would do so in all this week, at farthest, and 
pay over the proceeds to my order. And here I’ve been congratulating myself on two 
things: first, on having got rid of a most intolerable nuisance; and secondly, on receiving 
money enough therefor to purchase that new velvet hat you promised me so long ago. And 
now what do you think! This morning, about an hour ago, the vahole load oame back agatUt 
wUhout a word of explanation !* The Colonel looked blank for a moment, and then proceeded 
to clear up the mystery. But the good vrouw was pacified only by the promise of a ten* 
dollar note beside that in the hands of the auctioneer; on condition, however, that she 
should never mention it’ Of course she kept her word! • • • How seldom it is that one 
encounters a good sonnet! Most sonnetteers of our day are like feeble-framed men walking 
in heavy armor; * the massy weight on *t galls their laden limbs.’ We remember two or 
three charming sonnets of Longfellow’s; Park Benjamin has been unwontedly felici¬ 
tous in some of his examples; and H. T. Tuckerman has excelled in the same poetical 
rdle. Here is a late specimen of his, from the ‘ Democratic Review,* which we regard as 
very beautiful: 

DESOLATION. 

Think ye the desolate must live apart. 

By solemn vows to convent walls confined? 

Ah : no; with men may dwell the cloistered heart, 

And in a crowd the isolated mind: 

Tearless behind the prison-bars of fate 
The world sees not how sorrowful they stand. 

Gazing so fondly through the iron grate 
Upon the promised, yet forbidden land ; 

Patience, the shrine to which their bleeding feet, 

Day ^ier day, in voiceless penance turn; 

Silence the holy cell and calm retreat 
In which unseen their meek devotions bum; 

Life is to them a vigil that none share, 

Their hopes a saorilce, their love a prayer. 


‘ Our Ancient,’ the editor of the handsome * Lady’s and Gentleman’a Magazine’ hight 
• The Columbian^* (which is to run a brisk competition, as we learn, with the other * picto¬ 
rials,* Godey’s, Graham’s, and Snowden’s,) should have enabled us to speak of it from 
an examination of our own wpy, instead of being obliged to filch an idea of its merits from 
the counter of those most obliging gentlemen, Messrs. Burgess and Stringer. 'The work 
is a *gay one externally, and spirited internally; having several good articles from good 
writers, male and female. One of the best things in it, however, is the paper on ‘ Maga¬ 
zine LiteraiuTe' by the Editor. How many writers, now well known both at home and 
abroad, who began and continue their literary career in the Knickerbocker, can bear 
testimony to the truth of the following remarks: 

* Ws have said that this is the age of magazines; adverting not merely to their number, but even 
more especially to their excellence. They are the field, chiefly, in which literary reputation is won. 
\\nio ever thinks of John Wilson as the learned professor, or as the author of bound volumes ? 
Who does not, when Wilson's name is mentioned, instantly call to mind the splendid article-writer, 
the Chbistopher North of Blackwood? Charles Lamb was long known only as the Elia of the 
New Monthly. Most of the modern French celebrities; Sue, Janin, and half a hundred others, have 
made their fame in the/euil2et<ms of the Parisian journals; a more decided graft, by the way, than is 
elsewhere seen, of the magazine upon the newspaper. In our own country, how many there are 
whose names are known from the Sl Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, that are as yet innocent of 
books, but have nevertheless contributed largely and well to the growing stock of American literature. 
How many more who are bringing themselves into notice by their monthly efforts in the pages of some 
popular magazine. In fact, the magazine is the true channel into which talent should direct itself for 
the acquisition of literary fame. The newspaper is too ephemeral; the book is not of sufficiently 
rapid and frequent production. The monthly magazine just hits the happy medium, enabling the 
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writer to present himself twelve times a year before a host of readers, in whose memories he is thna 
kept fresh, yet allowing him space enough to develope his thought, and time enough to do his talent 
justice in each article. Then, too, on the score of emolument, justly recognised now as a very es¬ 
sential matter, and legitimately entitled to grave consideration, the magazine offers advantages not 
within the reach of either book or newspaper. • * • But afrer all, the great point is, that magazines 
are more read than any other kind of publications. They just adapt themselves to the leisure of the 
bnsiness mau, and the taste of the idler; to the spare half hours of the notable housewife and the 
languid inertia of the fashionable lad^. They can be dropped into a valise or a carpet-bag as a wel¬ 
come provision for the wants of a journey by steam-boat or rail-road, when the country through 
which the traveller passes offers nothing attractive to be seen, or the eyes are weary of seeing; they 
while away delightfully the tedious hours of a rainy day in summer, and afford the most pleasant oc¬ 
cupation through the long evenings of winter.’ 

Touehing the matter of payment for magazine articles: Mr. Willis informs us that 
many of the American magazines pay to their more eminent contributors neariy three times 
the amount for a printed page that is paid by English magazines to the best writers in 
Great-Britain; and he instances Godey and Graham as paying often twelve dollars a page 
to their principal contributors. This refers to a/ew ‘principal’ writers only, as we have good 
reason to know, having been instrumental in sending several acceptable correspondents to 
those publications, who have received scarcely one-fourth of the sum mentioned. Mr. 
Willis adds, however, that many good writers write for nothing, and that * the number of 
clever writers has increased so much that there are thousands who can get no article ac¬ 
cepted.’ All this is quite true. There is no magazine in America that has paid so large 
sums to distinguished native writers as the Knickerbocker. Indeed, our most distin¬ 
guished American writer was never a contributor to any other of our Monthlys than this. 
The books of this Magazine show, that independent of the Eklitor’s division of its profits 
as joint proprietor, or his salary as editor, (a matter which its publishers have always 
kept distinct from, and in all respects unconnected with, the payments to contributors,) 
annual sums have heretofore been paid for literary malirid greater than the most liberal 
estimate we have seen of any annual literary pa 3 rment by our widely-circulated con¬ 
temporaries. To the first poet in America, (not to say in the world, at this moment,) 
we have repeatedly paid fifty dollars for a single poem, not exceeding, in any instance, two 
pages in length; and the cost of prose papers from sources of kindred eminence has in many 
numbers exceeded fifteen dollars a page. Again: we have in several instances paid 
twice as much for the ms. of a continuous novel in these pages as the writer could obtain 
of any metropolitan book-publisher; and after appearing in volumes, it has been found that 
the wide publicity given to the work by the ICnickerbocker has been of greatest service 
to its popularity, in more than one subsequent edition. We should add, however, that we 
have had no lack, at any period, of excellent articles for our work at moderate prices; while 
many of our more popular papers have been entirely gratuitous, unless indeed the writers 
consider the honorable reputation which they have established in these pages as some 
reward for intellectual exertion. But ‘something too much of this.* We close with a 
word touching the pictorial features of the ‘ Cokanbiaru* It has four ‘ plates’ proper, with 
an engraving of the fashions; is neatly executed by Messrs. Hopkins and Jennings, and 
published by Israel Post, Number Three, Astor-House. • • • Saint Valentine’s Day 
is just at hand; and a pleasant correspondent, in enclosing us the following lines, begs us 
to mention the fiwjt, and to refer to the festivities of the day. We know of one ‘ festivity* 
that will be a very rechercM and brilliant afi^, on the evening of that day; namely, ‘ TTte 
Bachelors* Ball* to be given with unwonted splendor at the Astor-House, under the super¬ 
vision of accomplished managers, whose taste and liberality have already been abundantly 
tested. ‘ Take it as a matter granted,’ says our friend, ‘ that very many of your lady- 
readers will commit matrimony before the year is done; and tell them so plainly; for it 
will gratify their palpitating hearts; and even should it not be true in every individual case, 
the disappointed ones will never complain of you for the pleasing delusion; for it was their 
own friult, of course, not yours. It behooves you, moreover, as a conservator of the general 
weal, to give the young wives that are to be some goodly counsel; and to aid you in the 
laudable oflUce of advice-giver, 1 send you some appropriate verses, which some fifteen 
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years ago went the rounds of the press, and met with ‘ acceptance bounteous.’ The moral 
of the stanzas, I take it, is unexceptionable, whatever may be said of their execution :* 


E P r 8 T I. s 


ADBIlKaSSO TO A TOUKO 

On matrimony’s fickle sea I 

I hear thou’rt ventured fuirl}'; 

Though young in years, it may not be 
Thy bark is launched too early. 

Each wish of mine to heaven is sent, 

That on the stormy w ater 
Thou ’It prove a wife obedient. 

As thou hast been a daughter. 

If every wish of mine were bliss, 

If every hope were pleasure, i 

Thou wouldst with him find happiness. 

And he in thee a treasure : i 

For every wish and hope of mine. 

And every thought and feeling, 

Is for the weal of thee and thiucf 
As true as my revealing. 

To please thy husband in all things, 

Forever be thou zealous; j 

And bear in mind that Love has wings, ; 

Then never make him jealous: 

For if Love from his perch once flies, | 

How weak are Beauty’s jesses! 

In vain might plead thy streaming eyes. 

And thy dishevelled tresses. 

Be prudent in thy thoughts of dress^ 

Be sparing of thy parties; 

Where fashion riots in excess, 

O! nothing there of heart is! 

And can its palling sweets compare 

With love of faithful bosom 7 | 

Then of the fatal tree beware, 

There’s poison in its blossom I 


j. k -D r joir MAKniKij. 

Each thought and wish in him confide, ‘ 
No secret from him cherish; 

Whenever thou hast aught to hide, 

The better feelings perish. 

In whatsoe’er ye do or say, 

O never with him palter; 

Remember too, thou saidst ‘obey* 
Before the holy altar. 

Bear and forbeart for much thou ’It find 
In married life to tease ye. 

And should thy husband seem unkind, 
Averse to smile, or please ye. 

Think that amid the cares of life 
His troubles fret and fear him { 

Then smile us it becomes a wife, 

And labor well to cheer him. 

Aye answer him with loving word. 

Be each tone kindly spoken. 

For sometimes is the holy cord 
By angry jarring broken. 

Then curb thy temper in its rage. 

And fretful be thou never; 

For broken once, a fearful change 
Frowns over both forever. 

Upon thy neck light hang the chain, 
For Hymen now hath bound ye, 

O’er thee and thine may pleasure reign, 
And smiling friends surround ye. 

Then fore ye well, and may each time 
The sun smiles, find ye wiser: 

Pray kindly take the well-meant rh 3 rme 
Of thy sincere adviser. 


Through the kindness of Messrs. Mason and Tuttle, Nassau-street, (who import the 
origuuds for immediate circulation to American subscribers,) we liave our copies of the 
foreign Monthlys, as well as of the ‘ Edinburgh,* ‘ Foreign,* and ‘ Quarterly’ Reviews for the 
current quarter. The ‘ Quarterly, so savage aiul tartarly,’ has a notice of the ‘ Change for 
American Notes,^ which is not conceived in the kindest spirit toward this country. It 
reviews Prescott’s late work, however, at great length, and welcomes it with cordial 
commendation. Among other ‘good words,* the reviewer observes: ‘He is full and 
copious, without being prolix and wearisome; his narrative is flowing and spirited, some¬ 
times very picturesque; his style is pure, sound English.* In conclusion, Uie reviewer says: 
‘ We close with expressing our satisfaction that Mr. Prescott has given us an opportunity 
at this time of showing our deep sympathy^ the sympathy of kindred and of blood, with 
Americans who like himself do honor to our common literature. Mr. Prescott may take 
his place among the real good English writers of history in modem times.* The ‘ Foreign 
Quarterly* opens with a paper upon ‘ The Poets and Poetry of Amerkay ostensibly baaed 
upon Mr. Griswold’s book. It is not altogether a review, however, but a very coarse 
and evidently malignant tinule against America, her people, institutions, manners, customs, 
literature; every thing, in'short, that she is and Uiat she contains. We annex a hasty 
synopsis of the critical portion of the article in question. Halleck is ‘ praised, and that 
liighly too.* His ‘ Marco Bozzaris* is pronounced ‘a master-piece,* and the ‘most perfect 
specimen of versification in American literatiu« ;* and himself as possessing ‘ a complete 
knowledge of the musical mysteries of his art.* A quotation is made, with much laud, 
from his ‘ Red-Jacket,* but the lines are spoiled by two gross errors; one in tlie last line 
VOLr XXIII. 26 
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of the third, and the other in the fim line of the fifth stanza. The highest encomhinn are 
justly heetowed upon Bryant, as a ‘ purely American poet,* who ‘ treats the works of Na¬ 
ture with a religious solemnity, and brings to the contemplation of her grandest relations a 
pure and serious spirit. His poetry is reflective but not sad; gmve in its depths but bright¬ 
ened in its flow by the sunshine of the imagination. He never paints on gauze; he is 
always earnest, always poetical; liis manner is every where graceful and unaflfected.’ 
The illustrative quotation is from * An Evening Reverie,* written by Mr. Bryant for the 
Knickerbocksr. Longfellow ^ pronounced to be * unquestionably the first of Ameri¬ 
can poets; the most thoughtful and chaste ; the most elaborate and finished. His poems 
are distinguished by severe intellectual beauty, by dulcet sweetness of expression, a wise 
and hopeful spirit, and a complete command over every variety of rh 3 rthm. They are 
neither numerous nor long, but of that compact texture which will last for posterity.* 
Sprague is represented as having in certain of liis poems imitated Shasspeare and Col¬ 
lins rather too closely for all three to be original. ‘ Pierpont is crowded with coinciden¬ 
ces which look very like plagiarums ;* * but,’ adds the reviewer, ‘ it is reserved for Charles 
Fenno Hoffman to distance all plagiarists of ancient and modem times in (he enormity 
and openness of his thefts. He is Moore hocused for the American market His songs 
are rifaciamentos. The turns of the melody, the flowing of the images, the scintillating 
conceits, are all Moore. Sometimes he steals his very words.* Mrs. Sigourney’s poetry 
is said to be characterized by * feeble verbosity* and * lady-like inanity,* and Mrs. Osgood 
is represented as being in the same category. After quoting certain characteristic lines of 
Mr. John Neal, describing the eye of a poet as ‘ brimful of ujoter and light* and his fore¬ 
head as being * alarmingly bright* the reviewer adds; ‘ We find a pleasant relief from these 
distressing hallucinations, in the poems of Alfred B. Street. He is a descriptive poet, 
and at the head of his class. His pictures of American i^cenery are full of guMo and firesh- 
ness; sometimes too wild and diffuse, but always true and beautiful.* So some are praised 
and some are blamed — ‘ thus runs the world away!’ • • • We are made aware, and we 
would not have our correspondents ignorant of the fact, that there is a critical eye monthly 
upon our pages, that is keen to discover errors (os well as beauties) in language and con¬ 
struction of sentences. See: ‘ By the by, what a miserable language is our English in some 
respects; so awkward, so incompact! Look at the phrase * unheard of,’ and compare it with 
the Latin * inauditus* What a pity we were not bom Romans or Greeks, vdth Yankee no¬ 
tions ! Tell your Gotham friends that if they are speaking of a ruinous brick wall, they 
must say dilaterated, from ‘ later,* a brick, and not ‘ dilapidated^* from * lapiB,’ a stone. One 
might as well say a man is ‘ stoned* to death with brick-bats.* • • • What sad and 
startling contrasts are presented to the eye and mind of one who attentively looks over 
the illustrated newspapers of the British metropolis! On one hand, pictures of triumphal 
processions, arches, bonfires, illuminations, rich presents, gorgeous equipages, state-beds, 

‘ royal poultry-houses, owleries, and pigeonries,* accompanied by elaborate descriptions, 
arrest the attention ; on the other, there is a picture of a city ‘ Asylum for the Destitute,* 
where poor naked wretches find a temporary refuge from the pitiless winter storm without: 
huddling round a dim fire, or sunk exhausted upon the straw in the human * stalls,* or 
clutching at their bowls of pauper-soup; a scene whose tree character is enforced by 
accounts of poor women making shirts for a farthing apiece^ a hard day’s work; sleeping 
four in a bed; purchasing with the scanty pittance tea-leaves to boil over again! Hardly- 
entreated brothers and sisters of humanity! not always shall the glaring inequality that 
surrounds you, crush your spirits to the earth! • • • There is a pleasant pen in our me¬ 
tropolitan * Aurora,’ which occasionally dashes off sententious paragraphs that flash and 
sparkle like snow-crust in a moon-lit night in winter. There is evidently a FosTER-ing 
hand over its columns; and through them (let us add, as it is that of which we especially 
wish to speak,) over the reputation of Mr. Willis. The remarks in a late number of that 
journal, under the head of * Mr. WiUi8*g Defence^ against a scurrilous attack on his private 
character in a down-eastern print, w'ere equally just and felicitous. Had it been generally 
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known in his native town who was the instigator of that attack, we have good authority 
for saying that, gross as it was, Mr. Willis would have considered it utterly beneath his 
notice. As it was, however, he deemed it not amiss at one and the same time to punish 
skulking envy and impotent malignity; to vindicate his reputation with his townsmen 
against unprovoked calumny; and to render the repetition of any obnoxious remarks from 
the same source altogether * of none e^ct’ and unworthy of heed. This he accomplished 
by his * Defence’ and the ‘ terrors of the law,* which speedily produced a satisfactory sample 
of wholesale word>eating. • • • Of all the Polichinellos we have ever encountered, 
we consider * Punchy or the London. Charioari,* the besL His fun is exhaustless. He ought 
to be knighted and appointed court^jester to King Ennui. * Laughter,’ he tells us, * is a 
divine faculty. It is one of the few, nay, the only one redeeming grace in that thunder* 
cased, profligate old scoundrel Jupiter, that he sometimes laughs: he is saved from the 
disgust of all respectable people by the amenity of a broad grin.’ We ourselves hold with 
the pleasant Lincoln Ramble : * 1 love a hearty laugh; 1 love to hear a hearty laugh 
above all other sounds. It is the music of the heart; the thrills of those chords which 
vibrate from no bad touch; the language Heaven has given us to carry on the exchange of 
sincere and disinterested sympathies.’ And to the end that ‘ laughter free and silvery from 
the heart may escape the reader, doing rightful honor to Punch, and bestowing cheerful¬ 
ness and health upon the laugher,’ we proceed to present a few excerpta which arrested 
our attention in looking over late files. W'e suspect that the annexed report of the * doings 
of Royalty’ in the country have more than once had a precedent Prince Albert is here 
at Dayton*Manor, the seat of Sir Robert Peel: i Her Majesty slept extremely well; but 
whether it was the air of Dayton, or the conversation of the host, did not transpire. At 
eleven o’clock in the morning. Prince Albert went out to shoot The guns were ordered at 
ten and the game was desired to be in attendance at half-past The Prince first went in a 
boat on the water, where several ducks were appointed to be in waiting. Having granted 
an audience to the whole of them, and unintentionally honored two by shooting them, 
though it was another duck who had the distinguished gratification of being aimed at and 
missed, his Royal Highness landed. A numerous meeting of hares and pheasants having 
been called to pay their respects to the Prince, the game-keepers forming an outer circle, 
with their guns pointed to keep the game well up to the mark. His Royal Highness shot 
sixty pheasants, tw'enty-five head of hares, eight rabbits and one wood-cock, who would 
cock his bill opposite the muzzle of Royalty.’ The poetical advertisement of one Moses, 
a slop-shop clothes-man, is pleasantly * reviewed.’ Of his * Prince Albert coats,’ Punch 
says: * Whatever may be the resemblance between the Prince and the coat, the similarity 
certainly ends with the price; one costing thirty shillings and the other thirty thousand 
pounds per annum.’ Here is a touch at Moses’ sea-coats: 

' These coats for nautical pursuits 
Have qualities no one disputes; 

The very texture of their cloth 
Seems to defy the ocean’s wrath: 

And then their form and make as well 
Are suited to the billows’ sweU.’ 

What can be happier than the allusion to the fact mentioned in the last two lines; namely, 
that the coat is quite a match for the billows, being as great a swell as any of them ? The 
poet dashes ofiT a few lines on trowsers, finishing with the following couplet, which is not 
likely to encourage purchasers. It is stated, and we dare say truly, that if any one puts on 
a pair of Moses’ trowsers he becomes at once an object of general observation: 

' While oft such cries as these escape: 

Look! there’s a figure ! there 's a shape I’ 

It is a very natural consequence, no doubt, of disporting one’s-self in doe-skins made for 
seven-pence a pair; but the cries of ‘ There’s a figure! there’s a shape !’ must make the 
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trowsers rather dear to an^ one who wishes to walk about peaceably, unmolested by lliis 
species of street-criticism/ Under the head of‘Bolsters for Behindhand Botanists,’ we 
find these original questions and answers; ‘ What are the most difficult roots to extract from 
the ground ?* The cube-root ‘ What is the pistil of a flower V It is that instrument with 
which the flow’er shoots. ‘ W'hat is meant by the wonl stamina V It means the pluck or 
courage which enables the flower to shoot.* ‘ The reversionary interest of a life-crossing, 
with retaU lucifer biLsineas attached,’ is oflered by a street-sw'eeper near the Bank of 
England, he having ‘ prigged vat vas n’t liis’n, and gone to pris’n.’ ‘ He effected an irre¬ 
gular transfer at the bank one day, which, whatever his doubts upon the subject might 
previously have been, led to Ids ultimate conviction.’ The ‘ Comic BL.iCKSTOXK’ en¬ 
lightens us upon one of the ‘ King’s prerogatives: * ^Fhe King is the fountain of jiLstice, from 
which are supplied all the leaden reservoirs in Westmintter-Hall, and the pumps at the 
Inferior tribunals.* Among the public inquiries is the following: ‘ At a crowded meeting 
at Islington, on the question of granting a theatrical license, the papers state that the judges 
declined at first, but upon the urgent appeal of an advocate, ‘ the beneh pave wap.* Are 
we to understand from this that the opposition fell to tlie ground V In ‘ Punch’s Almanac’ 
for 1844, we find among other side-remarks, the annexed : under 3Iay seventh : ‘ Wash¬ 
ington Irving on his way to Madrid as American Ambassador, is entertained in London, 
1842. America takes the hand of Spain, and puts her best pen into it.’ ‘June sixth: The 
first cargo of ice comes from America, 1843, for the relief of those who had burnt their 
fingers with Pennsylvania bonds.’ ‘ Time is money; but it does n’t follow that man is a 
capitalist who has a great quantity of it on his hands.* Punch’s ‘ Literary Intelligence’ is 
very full. From it W’e gather that the author of the ‘ Mothers,’ ‘ Wives,’ * Maids,’ and 
‘ Daughters’ of England has another work in press, entitled ‘ The Grandmothers of 
England.* ‘ No grandmother’s education will be complete till she has read and re-read 
‘ The Grandmothers of England.’ The book is the very best guide to oval suction extant* 
So says an ‘ Evening Pajxr.* ... We should be glad to be informed of the. ruxme of any 
real or pretended lover of the turf and its manifold interests, or of an admirer of one of 
the most entertaining weekly journals on this continent, who could ask more than is offered, 
by the ‘ Spirit of the Times* to all new subscribers to that widely-popular sheet; being no 
less than any five of those fine large quarto engravings on steel, from original paintings, of 
Col. Johnson and M’lle Augusta, among ‘ us humans,’ and among our four-footed friends 
• of the low’er house,’ Ripton, Confidence, Boston, W'agner, Monarch, I^viatlian, Argyle, 
Black-Maria, Grey-Eagle, Shark, Iledgeford, John Bascombe, and Monmouth-Eclip^e. 
On the second day of March a new volume commences ; when we hope that this accredited 
organ of the sporting world, which has raised the prices of blood-stock in this country 
beyond all precedent, and wliich in its literary and dramatic deimrtments is without a rival 
in this or any other country, will take a long lease of a healthful existence, and go on 
‘ prospering and to prosjier.’ • . • The reader will be amu.sed we think with the ‘ Veri- 
table Sea-Siorp,* told by our friend Harrv Franco, in a species of poetrj^ nm mad, in 
preceding pages. He WTites us: ‘ I stmd you an epic j>oem for the K.nickerbocker, 
founded on facts within my own personal experience. I mention this lest you should deem 
it destitute of merit; for it possesses the greatest merit that any human composition can 
possess ; namely, truth. And in this respect, if in no other, my poem is beyond dispute 
superior to the Iliad and Paradise Lost However, tastes differ, I am aware ; and you may” 
possibly prefer those two epics to mine ! They are longer, it is true; but then I think it 
will be conceded, even by the critics of the Poh school, that ray metre is sufficiently long, 
even though my story' is short While others measure their verse by the ‘feet,’ I raeasurv*. 
mine by the yard.’ • • • D.'p paper, (of Georgia,) so thickly interlarded with French, 
and Italian synonymes for far more expressive English words, reminds us of an old ‘ ignorant 
ramus’ in the country, who was always eking out lus meaning by three or four familiar Latin 
terms, which he almost invariably mi-^applied. He observ'ed one day to a neighbor, wdio was 
speaking disrespectfUly of a deceased tnwTisman, ‘ Well, he’s gone to be judged. E plurUms 
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unum — ‘speak no evil of the dead’ — as the Latin proverb says!’ ... * The Neno 

World' enters upon a new year in a very beautiful dress, and with renewed attrac¬ 
tions in all its internal departments. Its lai^e clear types, impressed upon good paper, are 
exceedingly pleasant to the eye, and what they convey to the reader is equally agreeable 
to the mind ‘ studious of novelty’ and variety. The success which it deserves, we are glad 
to learn it abundantly receives. The * Brother Jonathan' has changed proprietors, cast 
its old skin, and comes out as bright and fresh as a June mommg. The versatile 31r8. 
Ann Stephens (a lady of fine intellect, who has produced better prose tales and home- 
sketches than any one of her gifted contemporaries) and Messrs. M’Lachlin and Snow, 
the resident editors of the ‘ Jonathan,’ dischaiged their functions to due public acceptance; 
but a name so invariahly connected with unsuccessful publications that it has come to be 
justly regarded as the sure precursor and inevitable cause of failure, W'as at the head of 
the journal as ‘ principal editor;’ and ‘ down east’ editorial-ings, transmitted by the yard, 
and endless unreadable tales, claiming a kindred paternity, gradually ‘ choked its whole¬ 
some growth,’ and finally brought it to a temporar)' end. The new proprietor however has 
wisely declined this ‘ principal’ incumbrance ; and having secured the ser\'ice8 of an able 
editor in the person of Henry C. Deming, Esq., a gentleman of high literary distinction, 
and of popular correspondents, the journal is already, as we learn, rejoicing in a rapidly- 
enhancing list of subscribers. Success to thee, ‘ Brother Jonathan I’ • • • The 
‘ Yankee Trick' described by our Medford (Mass.) correspondent is on file for insertion. 
It is in one of its features not unlike the anecdote of an old official Dutchman in the valley 
of the Mohawk, who one day stopped a Yankee pedler journeying slowly through the 
valley on the Sabbath, and uiformed him that he must ‘ put up’ for the day; or ‘ if it vash 
ne^hessary dat he should travel, he must pay de fine for de pass.’ It was necessary, it seems ; 
for he told the Yankee to write the pass, and he would sign it; ‘ that he could do, though 
he did n’t much W'rite, nor read wTilin’.’ The pass was written and signed with the Dutch¬ 
man's hieroglyphics, and the pedler went forth ‘ into the bowels of the land, without im¬ 
pediment.’ Some six months afterward, a brother Dutchman, who kept a ‘ store’ farther 
down the Mohawk, in ‘ settling’ with the pious official, brought in, among other accounts, 
an order for twenty-five dollars’ worth of goods. * How ish dat ?’ said the Sunday-officer; 
‘ I never give no order; let me see him.’ The order was produced ; he put on his specta¬ 
cles and examined it. ‘ Yaas, dat ish mine name, sartain—yaas; but— it ish dat d — d 
Yankee pass!' • • • O UR town-readers, many of them, will remember the bird Mino, 
who was so fond of chatting in a rich mellow voice with the castomers at the old Quaker’s 
seed-store in 3»a‘^sau-street. His coimterpart may at this moment be seen at ‘ an hostel’ near 
by; but the associatitms and language of the modem bird are very dissimilar. * How are 
you ?’ is his first salutation; ‘ do you smoke ?' his next: ‘ What 'U you drink 7 Brandy-arid 
water ?— glass o' wine ?' It has a most whimsical eflect, to hear such anti-temperance in¬ 
vitations from the bill of a bird, whose bright eye is fixed unwinkingly upon you. The 
Wa-shingtonians should ‘ look out for him.’ • • • The editor of the Albion has issued 
to his subscribers a \ery fine large quarto engraving, in mezzo-tint by Sadd, of Heath’s 
celebrated line-engraving of Washington. Its size is twenty by twenty-seven inches, and 
represents the Pater Patri^ in las most elevated character ; that of a Chief 3Iagistrale 
elevated by the free suffrages of his countrymen, after having voluntarily laid down his 
military authority. This print cannot fail to be acceptable to every reader of the Albion, 
unless he shall be too narrow-minded to honor true nobleness and dignity of character in 
one who by force of circumstances once stood in a warlike relation to liis country. Apro¬ 
pos of the ‘ Albion:’ is our friend the Editor aware that* The Evening before the Wedding y' 
published as original in a late issue, was translated for the Knickerbocker ? • • • ‘ Oh 
dem! dem!’ There is on the tapis a new^ daily journal, to be called ‘ The Exclusive,’ wdiich 
is to be tlie very antithesis of every thing in the ‘ cheap and vulgar line ; nosliuiders, no criin. 
con.’s, no horrible accidents; ‘ no notliing' of that sort. The affixir is already creating some 
excitement among the heau-monde. The reputed edinjrs are literary men of tlie world, who 
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* know their way.’ Circulars in gold-edged and perfumed paper are already flying about On 
dii: that the carriers are to be dressed in uniform, and deliver the paper in white kid 
gloves; that pastiles are to be kept burning in tlie publication-office, to disinfect the air of 
the room of ink and damp sheets; and that only those of the first respectability and 
acknowledged standing in gay society, are permitted to subscribe to or receive the journal 
at all ! • • • Here is a rich specimen of clerical catachrensj which we derive from an 
eastern correspondent: * Our good dominie gave us on Sunday a sermon on the ocean; its 
wonders, its glories, its beauties; its infinity, its profimdity, its mightiness, etc., * But,’ 
said he, * what is all this 1 It is hut a drop in the bucket of God's infinity !' 1 wonder what 
is outside of it!’ • • • It is not the wont of the Editor of tliis Magazine, as those of its 
readers who have followed us through tw enty-two voliunes of the Knickerbocker can bear 
witness, to trumpet in its pages the many kind things that are said of us by the public press; 
but as a fragment is wanted to fill out this page; os we are just at the commencement of a 
new volume; and as we are more than pleased at the cordiality with which the first number 
of it has been received; we shall venture to select from a great number of testimonials 
one or two for insertion here, which are the more gratifying, that they evince the regard 
in which the * Old Knick.’ is held at home, and by those who have known us the longest 
and most intimately. The New-York Courier and Enquirer says of our last number: 

* This sterling Monthly is always punctual to a day in its issues, promptly appearing with the dawn 
of the month, though our notices of it frequently lag sadly behind it. It is yet, however, by no means 
too late to say that it enters upon the year ’44 and its twenty-third volume with ability and zeal 
unabated, and that it is yet, as it has been heretofore, by far the handsomest, ablest, and most inte¬ 
resting literary Monthly issued in this country. Each number contains over a hundred pi^es, and 
in the Editor’s Table alone is often found more matter than the entire body of some of its rivals 
contains. It has a long list of zealous correspondents, bound to it not more by interest than affection, 
and numbering among them the most gifted and distinguished writers in the country. The * Quod 
Correspondence,’ a novel which is running through the successive numbers, is one of the best works 
of the kind ever written; its scenes possess a deep dramatic interest, and throughout the whole, 
moral principles are clearly and powerfully evolved. *The Idleberg Papers’ is the general title of 
another capital series, and the work is otherwise filled with excellent prose and generally good 
poetry. The ‘ Editor’s Table’ is by far the most racy and entertaining collection of anecdotes, 
numorous and pathetic passages, slight criticisms, etc., to be met in any magazine. Mfe cordially 
commend the old and excellent Knickebbockek to the continued love and patronage of the public.' 

The Evening Post bestows upon the number praise equally warm and cordial. It adverts 
to its typographical appearance, with the remark that * it is beautifully printed; that even 
those parts which are put in the smallest characters are so distinctly impressed Ihat the 
dimmest eyes may read them.’ It lauds especially the article on ‘ Descriptive Poetry,’ the 
‘Idleberg Papers,’ the ‘Sketches of B^t Florida,’ and some of the poetry; and the edi¬ 
tor, William Cullen Bryant, Esq., is kind enough to add, that ‘ no part is better than 
the Exlitor’s Table, which presents as excellent a Salmagundi as was ever served up.’ We 
scarcely dare claim to have earned these high encomiums; but we are anxious to evince to 
our subscribers, and especially to those new friends (and their firiends) who have begun 
the year with us, that we shall spare no pains to deserve them. It will be our constant aim 
not only to maintain the reputation which the Knickerbocker now sustains, but in return 
for the affection with which it seems to be every where regarded, and the liberal patronage 
which it has always retained, and which is now generously increased by oiu friends, to 
enhance it by every means in our power. But, to make use of two French words which 
have never before been quoted in America, to our knowledge—‘ Nous Verrons!* 


*4,* OwiNo to an unlucky accident, at a late hour, a 'LiTsaanr RaooRn’of several excellent publl> 
cation*, from the following house* in Philadelphia, Kew-York, and Boston, is unavoidably omitted 
from the present number. The 'copy,' however, of the notices is preserved, and they will appear in 
our next: Lxa akd BnaNCHaRs, R. P. Bixbt airn Comfakt, M. W. Dodd, HaRpaa anu Brotbbbb, 
WlLXT AMD PUTMAM. J. AMD H. O. La.MOI.XT, D. APFZ.BTOM AMD COMFAMT, OXOROX O. ChAMMIMO, J. 
WiMCHxsTXR, Jambs Momrob amd Compamy, B. O. Trxvxtt akd Compamt, Mark H, Nbwmam, Stam- 
PORD, Swords AND Comfamt, Lxmdsat and Bdaokistom, Morris, Winnis akd Compamt. In a similar 
category are some half dozen subsections of ‘Oossip,' (including two or three pleasant favors from 
favorite contributors, notice of articles received and filed, etc.,) which were in type, and which now 
' bide their time.' , 
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WHAT IS TRANSCENDENTALISM? 


BY A TBINXINO YlAM. 


T^is question has often been asked but seldom answered satisfactorily. 
Newspaper editors and correspondents have frequently attempted a prac¬ 
tical elucidation of the mystery, by quoting from their own brains the 
rarest piece of absurdity which they could imagine, and entitling it 
‘ Transcendentalism.’ One good hit of this kind may be well enough, 
by way of satire upon the fogginess of certain writers who deem them¬ 
selves, and are deemed by the multitude, transcendental par exellence. 
Coleridge however thought that to parody stupidity by way of ridicu¬ 
ling it, only proves the parodist more stupid than the original blockhead. 
Still, one such attempt may be tolerated; but when imitators of the 
parodist arise and fill almost every newspaper in the country with simi¬ 
lar witticisms, such efibrts become ‘ flat and unprofitable for nothing is 
easier than to put words together in a form wliich conveys no meaning 
to the reader. It is a cheap kind of wit, asinine rather than attic, and 
can be exercised as well by those who know nothing of the subject as 
by those best acquainted with it. Indeed, it is greatly to be doubted 
whether one in a hundred of these witty persons know any thing of the 
matter ; for if they possess sense enough to make them worthy of being 
ranked among reasonable men, it could be proved to them in five minutes 
that they are themselves transcendentalists, as all thinking men find 
themselves compelled to be, whether they know themselves by that name 
or not. 

‘ Poh!’ said a friend, looking over my shoulder; ‘ you can’t prove me 
a transcendentalist; I defy you to do it; I despise the name.’ 

Why so ? Let us know what it is that you despise. Is it the sound of 
the word ? Is it not sufficiently euphonious ? Does it not strike your 
ear as smoothly as Puseyite, or Presbyterian ? 

‘ Nonsense !’ said he ; ‘you do n’t suppose I am to be misled by the 
sound of a word ; it is the meaning to which I object. I despise tran¬ 
scendentalism ; therefore I do not wish to be called transcendentalist.’ 
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Very well; but we shall never ‘ get ahead’ unless you define transcen¬ 
dentalism according to your understanding of the word. 

‘ That request is easily made, but not easily complied with. Have 
you Carlyle or Emerson at hand V 

Here I took down a volume of each, and read various sentences and 
paragraphs therefrom. These passages are full of transcendental 
ideas ; do you object to them ? 

‘No,’ said my friend ; ‘ for aught I can perceive, tliey might have 
been uttered by any one who was not a transcendentalist. Let me see 
the books.’ 

After turning over the leaves a long while, he selected and read aloud 
a passage from Carlyle, one of his very worst; abrupt, nervous, jerking, 
and at the same time windy, long-drawn-out, and parenthetical; a period 
filling a whole page. 

‘ There,’ said he, stopping to take breath, ‘ if that is not enough to dis¬ 
gust one with transcendentalism, then I know nothing of the matter.’ 

A very sensible conclusion. Bless your soul, that is Carlyle-ism, not 
transcendentalism. You said but now that you were not to be misled 
by the sound of a word; and yet you are condemning a principle on ac¬ 
count of the bad style of a writer who is supposed to be governed by it. 
Is that right ? Would you condemn Christianity because of the weak¬ 
nesses and sins of one of its professors ? 

‘ Of course not,’ replied he ; ‘ I wish to be fair. I cannot express my 
idea of the meaning of transcendentalism without tedious circumlocution, 
and I begin to despair of proving my position by quotations. It is not 
on any particular passage that I rest my case. You have read this 
work, and will understand me when I say that it is to its general intent 
and spirit that I object, and not merely to the author’s style.’ 

I think I comprehend you. You disregard the mere form in which 
the author expresses his thoughts; you go beyond and behind that, and 
judge him by the thoughts themselves; not by one or by two, but by the 
sum and substance of the whole. You strip off the husk to arrive at the 
kernel, and judge of the goodness of the crop by the latter, not the 
former. 

‘ Just so,’ said he ; ‘ that’s my meaning precisely. I always strive 
to follow that rule in every thing. ‘ Appearances,’ you know, ‘ are de¬ 
ceitful.’ ’ 

That is to say, you go beyond or transcend appearances and circum¬ 
stances, and divine the true meaning, the substance, the spirit of that on 
which you are about to decide. That is practical transcendentalism, 
and you are a transcendentalist. 

‘ I wish you would suggest another name for it,’ said my friend, as he 
went out of the door; ‘ I detest the sound of that word.’ 

I wish we could, said I, but he was out of hearing; I wish we could, 
for it is an abominably long word to write. 

*I wish we could,’ mutters the printer, ‘ for it is an awfully long word 
to print.’ 

‘ I wish we could,’ is the sober second thought of all; for people will 
always condemn transcendentalism until it is called by another name. 
Such is the force of prejudice. 
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I have been thinking over our conversation of yesterday,’ said my 
friend next morning, on entering my room. 

‘ Oh, you have been writing it down, have you ? Let me see it.’ 
After looking over the sketch, he remarked: 

‘You seem to liave me fast enough, but after all I believe you con¬ 
quered merely by playing upon a word^ and in proving me to be a tran- 
scendentalist you only proved me to be a reasonable being; one capable 
of perceiving, remembering, combining, comparing and deducing; one 
who, amid the apparent contradictions with which we are surrounded, * 
strives to reconcile appearances and discover principles; and from the 
outward and visible learn the inward and spiritual; in fine, arrive at 
truth. Now every reasonable man claims to be all ^at I have avowed 
myself to be. If this is to be a transcendental!st, then I am one. When 
I read that I must hate my father and mother before I can be a disciple 
of Jesus, I do not understand that passage literally; I call to mind other 
precepts of Christ ; I remember the peculiarities of eastern style; i 
compare these facts together, and deduce therefrom a very different 
principle from that apparently embodied in the passage quoted. When 
I see the Isle of Shoals doubled, and the duplicates reversed in the air 
above the old familiar rocks, I do not, as I stand on Rye-beach, observ¬ 
ing the interesting phenomenon, believe there are two sets of islands 
there ; but recalling facts which I have learned, and philosophical truths 
which I have acquired and verified, I attribute the appearance to its 
true cause, refraction of light. When in passing from room to room in 
the dark, with my arms outspread, I run my nose against the edge of a 
door, I do not therefrom conclude that my nose is longer than my arms f 
When I see a man stumble in the street, I do not at once set him down 
as a drunkard, not considering that to be sufficient evidence, although 
some of our Washingtonian friends do; but I compare that fact with the 
state of the streets, and what I know of his previous life, and judge accor¬ 
dingly.’ 

Well, said I, you are an excellent transcendentalist; one after my 
own heart, in morals, philosophy and religion. To be a transcenden¬ 
talist is after all to be only a sensible, unprejudiced man, open to convic¬ 
tion at all times, and spiritually-minded. I can well understand that, 
when you condemn transcendentalism, you object not to the principle, 
but to the practice, in the superlative degree, of that principle. Tran¬ 
scendentalism is but an abstract mode of considering morals, philosophy, 
religion; an application of the principles of abstract science to these 
subjects. All metaphysicians are transcendentalists, and every one is 
transcendental so far as he is metaphysical. There are as many differ¬ 
ent modifications of the one as of the other, and probably no two tran¬ 
scendentalists ever thought alike ; their creed is not yet written. You 
certainly do not condemn spiritualism, but ultra spiritualism you seem 
to abhor. 

‘ Precisely so. I did not yesterday give you the meaning which I 
attached to transcendentalism ; in truth, practically you meant one thing 
by that term, and I another, though I now see that in principle they are 
the same. The spiritualism which I like, looks through nature and 
revelation up to God ; that which I abhor, condescends hardly to make 
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use of nature at all, but demands direct converse with God, and declares 
that it enjoys it too; a sort of continual and immediate revelation. 
Itself is its own authority. The ultra-spiritualist contains within him¬ 
self the fulness of the Godhead. He allows of nothing external, unless 
it be brother spirits like himself. He has abolished nature, and to the 
uninitiated seems to have abolished God himself, although I am charita¬ 
ble enough to believe that he has full faith in God, after his own fashion. 
He claims to be inspired; to be equal to Jesus; nay superior; for one 
■7)f them lately said : ‘ Greater is the container than the contained, there¬ 
fore I am greater than God, for I contain God!’ The ultra-spiritualist 
believes only hy and through and in his own inward light. Let him 
take care, as Carlyle says, that his own contemptible tar-link does not, 
by being held too near his eyes, extinguish to him the sun of the uni¬ 
verse. Now the true spiritualist makes use not only of his own moral 
and religious instincts, but all that can be gathered by the senses from 
external nature, and all that can be acquired by untiring consultation 
with the sages who have gone before him ; and from these materials in 
the alembic of his mind, with such power as God has given him, he dis- 
tils truth.’ 

Truth ! Ah, that is the very point in question. ‘ What is truth V 
has been the ardent inquiry of every honest mind from the days of 
Adam to the present lime, and the sneering demand of many an un¬ 
believer. Eve sought it when she tasted the forbidden fruit. But since 
then, thank God ! no prohibition has been uttered against the search 
after truth, and mankind have improved their liberty with great industry 
for six thousand years; and what is the result ? Is truth discovered? 
How much ? and how much of falsehood is mixed up with what is 
known to be true ? These questions are constantly suggesting them¬ 
selves to thinkers, and to answer them is the labor of their lives. Let 
them have free scope, ultra-spiritualists and all. Even these latter go 
through the same operation which you have just claimed to be peculiar 
to the true spiritualist. All do, whether they will or not, make use of 
observation, learning, and the inward light. Some arrive at one result, 
and some at another, because the elements differ in each. If any two 
could be found whose external observations, learning, intellect and in¬ 
ward light or instincts were precisely equal in volume and proportion, 
can it be doubted that these two would arrive at precisely similar re¬ 
sults ? But they are not equal; and so one comes to believe in external 
authority, and the other refers every thing to a standard which he thinks 
he finds within himself. The latter is deemed by the public to be a 
representative of pure transcendentalism, and he is condemned accor¬ 
dingly as self-sufficient. 

And privately, between you and me, my good friend, I cannot help 
thinking it rather ungrateful in him, after becoming so deeply indebted 
to his senses, to books, and the Bible for his spiritual education, to turn 
round and despise these means of advancement, and declare that they 
are mere non-essential circufnstances, and that a man may reach the 
same end by studying himself in himself. It is as if a man should use 
a ladder to reach a lofty crag, and then kick it over contemptuously, 
and aver that he could just as well have flown up, and ask the crowd 
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below to break up that miserable ladder and try their wings. Doubtless 
they have wings, if they only knew it. But seriously, I am not inclined 
to join in the hue-and-cry against even the ultra-transcendentalist. He 
has truth mixed up with what I esteem objectionable, and some truth to 
which others have not attained; and as I deem the eclectic the only 
true mode of philosophy, I am willing to take truth where I can find it, 
whether in China or Boston, in Confucius or Emerson, Kant or Cousin, 
the Bible or the Koran ; and though I have more reverence for one of 
these sources than all others, it is only because I think I find there the ' 
greatest amount of truth, sanctioned by the highest authority. To put 
the belief in the Bihle on any other ground, is to base it on educational 
prejudice and superstition ; on which principle the Koran should be as 
binding on the Mahometan as the Bible on us. Do we not all finally 
resort to ourselves in order to decide a difficult question in morals or re¬ 
ligion ? and is not the decision more or less correct accordingly as we 
refer it to the better or to the baser portion of our nature ? 

‘ Most certainly! I have often said I would not and could not believe 
in the Bible, if it commanded us to worship Sin and leave our passions 
unbridled.’ 

Well said ! And in so saying, yc% acknowledge youfself to be go¬ 
verned by the same principle which actuates the ultra-transcendentalist; 
the moral sense or instinct, similar to the ‘ inward light’ of the Friends. 
After all, I apprehend the true point in which men differ is, whether 
this moral sense is really an instinct, or whether it is evolved and put 
in operation by education. How much is due to nature ? is the true 
question. But to solve it, is important only theoretically, for practically 
we all act alike; we cannot, if we would, separate the educational from 
the natural moral sense ; we cannot uneducate it, and then judge by it, 
freed from all circumstantial bias. But whether more or less indebted 
either to nature or education, it is to this moral and religious sense that 
the ultra-transcendentalist refers every question, and passes judgment 
according to its verdict. It is sometimes rather vaguely called the 
‘ Pure Reason but that is only a term, hardly a ‘mouthful of articu¬ 
late wind.’ 

‘ You and I shall agree very well together, I see,’ replied my friend. 

‘ If we dispute at all, it will be foolishly about the meaning of a word. 
All the world have been doing that ever since the confusion of tongues 
at Babel. That great event prophetically shadowed forth the future; 
for now, as then, the confusion and disputation is greatest when we are 
striving most earnestly to reach heaven by our earth-built contrivances. 
We may draw a lesson therefrom ; not to be too aspiring for our means; 
for our inevitable failure only makes us the more ridiculous, the higher 
the position we seem to have attained.’ 

Very true ; but we should never arrive at the height of wisdom, 
which consists in knowing our own ignorance and weakness, unless we 
made full trial of our powers. The fall of which you speak should 
give us a modesty not to be otherwise obtained, and make us very careful 
how we ridicule others, seeing how open to it we ourselves are. Every 
man may build his tower of Babel, and if he make a right use of his 
failure, may in the end be nearer heaven than if he had never made the 
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attempt. Ridicule is no argument, and should only be used by way of 
a jew d'cs^prity and never on solemn subjects. It is very hard, I know, 
for one who has mirthfulness strongly developed, to restrain himself on 
all occasions; and what is solemn to one may not be so to another; 
hence we should be very charitable to all; alike to the bigots, the 
dreamers, and the laughers; to the builders of theoretic Babel-towers, 
and the grovellers on the low earth. 

‘ There is one kind of transcendentalism,’ replied my friend, ‘ which 
you have not noticed particularly, which consists in believing in nothing 
except the spiritual existence of the unbeliever himself, and hardly that. 
It believes not in the external world at all.’ 

If you are on that ground, I have done. To talk of that, would be 
wasting our time on nothing; or ‘ our eternity,’ for with that sect time 
is altogether a delusion. It may be true, but the believer, even in the 
act of declaring his faith, must practically prove himself persuaded of 
the falsity of his doctrine. 

‘ You wanted a short name for Transcendentalism ; if a long one 
will make this modification of it more odious, let us call it Incampre- 
hcn-sibiiiit/psiti^idtyality(^ion)pentnessis7n .'’ 

My friend said this with a fac? nearly as long as the word, made a 
low bow, and departed. I took my pen and reduced our conversation 
to writing. I hope by this time the reader has a very lucid answer to 
give to the question. What Trajiscendcntalism ? It will be a miracle 
if he can see one inch farther into the fog-bank than before. I should 
like to take back the boast made in the beginning of this paper, that 
I could prove in five minutes any reasonable man a transcendentalist. 
My friend disconcerted my plan of battle, by taking command of the 
enemy’s forces, instead of allowing me to marshal them on paper to suit 
myself; and so a mere friendly joust ensued, instead of the utter demo¬ 
lition of my adversary, which I had intended. 

And this little circumstance has led me to think, what a miserable busi¬ 
ness controversialists would make of it, if each liad his opponent looking 
over his shoulder, pointing out flaws in his arguments, suggesting un¬ 
timely truths, and putting every possible impediment in the path of his 
logic; and if, moreover, he were obliged to mend every flaw, prove 
every such truth a falsehood, and remove every impediment before he 
could advance a step. Were such the case, how much less would there 
be of fine-spun theory and specious argument; how much more of 
practical truth ! Always supposing the logical combatants did not lose 
their patience and resort to material means and knock-down arguments; 
of which, judging by tbe spirit sometimes manifested in theological con¬ 
troversies, there would really seem to be some danger. Oh ! it is a 
very easy thing to sit in one’s study and demolish an opponent, who 
after all is generally no opponent at all, but only a man of straw, dressed 
up for the occasion with a few purposely-tattered shreds of the adver¬ 
sary’s cast-off garments. 

Note by the ‘Friend.’ —The foregoing is a correct sketch of our 
conversations, especially as the reporter has, like his congressional bro- 
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ther, corrected most of the bad grammar, and left out some of the vul¬ 
garisms and colloquialisms, and given me the better side of the argument 
in the last conversation ; it is very correct. But it seems to me that 
the question put at the commencement is as far from being solved as 
ever. It is as difficult to be answered as the question. What is Chris¬ 
tianity ? to which every sect will return a different reply, and each 
prove all the others wrong. j. k. jr. 

Portsmuntk, (N. H.) 


LINES SENT WITH A BOUQUET. 


« T r A K 


H C X wi A M 1 N ■ 


1 ‘vE read in legends old of men 
Who hung up fruits and flowers 
Before the altar-shrines of those 
They called Superior Powers: 

It was, I think, a blessed thought 
That things so pure and sweet 
Should be esteemed an oflTering 
For gods and angels meet. 


I imitate that charming rite 
In this our sober day, 

And, when 1 worship, strew sweet flowers 
Along my angeUs way : 

And, if my heart's fond prayer be heard, 

'The oflering I renew ; 

For flowers like books have leaves that speak. 
And thoughts of every hue. 


111 . 

Tliey are liove’s paper, pictured o'er 
W ith gentle hopes and fears; 

Their blushes are the smiles of Love, 
And their soft dew Ids tears! 

Ah! more than poet’s pen can write 
Or poet's tongue reveal 
Is hidden by their folded buds 
And by their rosy seal. 


Mute letters! yet how elo(juent! 

Expressive silence dwells 
In every blossom Heaven creates, 
'liike sound in ocean shells. 

Press to my flowers thy Hto, beloved, 
And then thy heart will see 
Iiiscril)ed upon their leaves the words 
I dare not breathe to thee! 
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THE ALMS HOUSE. 


Mr X NkW CON IH.1BCTOK. 


It is not my purpose in the following narrative to point out all the 
evils arising from the modem practice of relieving the wants of the 
poor and destitute which prevails in this country and in England, where 
the arm of the law compels that pittance which should be the voluntary 
donation of benevolence; one consequence of which system is, that the 
poor claim support as a debt due from society at large, and feel no grati¬ 
tude toward any of the individuals paying the tax. The payer of the 
tax, on the other hand, feeling that he can claim no merit for surren¬ 
dering that which is wrung from him by force, and expecting no thanks 
for the act, and knowing that in many cases it operates as a bounty on 
idleness, hates the ungrateful burthen thus imposed upon him, and strives 
to reduce it to the least possible amount. In this way the ties which 
should bind together the poor and the rich are sundered. The benevo¬ 
lence of the patron and the gratitude of the dependent, which formerly 
existed, is changed to dislike and suspicion on the one part, and envy 
and ingratitude on the other. 

Doubtless one design of Providence in suffering want and misery to 
exist in the world, is that the benevolent virtues should be kept in exer¬ 
cise. He who was benevolence itself, seemed thus to think, when he 
said : ‘ The poor ye have always with you.’ But man in his selfishness 
virtually says: ‘ The poor we will not have with us ; we will put them 
out of our sight.’ For in many towns in New-England, and probably 
in other States, it is customary to contract with some individual for their 
support; or, in other words, to sell them by auction, to him who will 
support them by the year, for the least sum per head. To illustrate 
some of the results of this system, the following incidents are related 
from memory, having been witnessed by me in my native place (an in¬ 
terior town in New-England) at an age when the feelings are most sus¬ 
ceptible. And so deep was the impression then made on my mind, that 
I am enabled to vouch for the accuracy of the details. 

A meeting for the purpose of disposing of the poor of the town for 
the ensuing year was held at the house of the person who had kept 
them the previous year, (and where these unfortunates still were) as 
well because it was supposed he would again bid for them, as that those 
who wished to become competitors might ascertain their number and 
condition. It was in the afternoon of a day in November, one of those 
dark and dreary days so common to the season and climate, adding 
gloom to the surrounding objects, in themselves sufficiently cheerless. 
The house was situated on an obscure road in a remote part of the town, 
surrounded by level and sandy fields ; and the monotony of the prospect 
only broken by scattered clumps of dwarf-pine and shrub-oak ; a few 
stunted apple-trees, the remains of an orchard which the barren soil 
had refused to nourish; some half ruinous out-houses, and a meagre 
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kitchen garden enclosed with a common rough fence, completed the pic¬ 
ture witliout. 

Still more depressing was the scene within. The paupers were col¬ 
lected in the same room with their nK)re fortunate townsmen, that the 
bidders might be enabled to view more closely their condition, and 
estimate the probable expense of supporting them through the year. 
Many considerations entered as items into this sordid calculation ; such 
as the very lowest amount of the very coarsest food which would suffice, 
(not to keep them in comfort, but to sustain their miserable existence 
for the next three hundred and sixty-five days, and yet screen the pro¬ 
vider from the odium of having starved his victims,) the value of the 
clothes they then wore, and thus the future expense of their clothing ; 
and other such considerations, which I will not farther disgust the reader 
by enumerating. 

They were about twenty in number, and not greatly distinguished 
from the ordinary poor of a country town in New-England ; unless by 
there being present three idiot daughters of one poor man, whose low 
and narrow foreheads, sunken temples, fixed but dead and unmeaning 
eyes, half opened and formless mouths, indicating even to childhood 
the absence of that intellectual light, which in those who possess it 
shines through the features. Insanity also was there, that most dread¬ 
ful infliction of Providence; the purpose of which lies hidden in the 
darkness which surrounds His throne. Its unhappy subject was with 
them, but not of them. His eyes were fixed upon the scene, but the 
uncertain fire which illumined his features was caused by thoughts 
which had no connection with the passing scene. 

Vice, too, had its representatives; for in a community where wealth 
is nearly the only source of distinction, and where Mammon is conse¬ 
quently worshipped as the true god, the destiny of the unfortunate and 
of the vicious is nearly the same. And the ‘ poor-house’ was used, as 
in other towns in New-England, as a house of correction, and at this 
time contained several professors of vice of each sex. Alas ! of that 
sex which when corrupt is more dangerous than the other in a like con¬ 
dition, as the most rich and grateful things are in their decay the most 
noxious! 

The remaining number consisted of the aged and childless widow, 
the infirm and friendless old man, the sick, the deformed, and the cripple; 
the virtuous poor, in forced and loathed contact with vice and infamy. 
Those of society who in life’s voyage had been stranded on the bleak 
and barren coast of charity, and who were now waiting for death to 
float them into the ocean of eternity. While this scene was passing at 
the alms-house, another connected with it, and fitted to excite still* 
deeper feelings, was acting in another part of the town. 

A person who was that year one of the select-men,* and a deacon in 
the church, was delegated by his colleagues to bring to the alms-house 
the ‘ lone woman’ who forms the chief subject of our homely story. 
The widow Selden (a brief history of whom it will be necessary to 


* Mbn who aro yearly selected by the inhabitants to superintend the business of the town, and 
who, among other duties, have 'he charge of managing the poor. 
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give) had received an education suited rather to the respectability and 
former wealth of her family, than to its subsequent reduced condition, 
became in early life the wife of a merchant of our village, a man of 
good character and fair prospects, to whom she was much attached. 
Traders in New-England where wealth is so eagerly sought, are, espe¬ 
cially in country towns, men of much consideration, as engaged in a 
money-making business. Mrs. Selden, therefore, independently of her 
personal merits, was not likely to be neglected. Her company was 
sought by the best society of our place, and she exchanged visits on 
equal terms even with the families of the clergyman and the village 
lawyer. 

A few years of quiet enjoyment passed, happily varied by the acces¬ 
sion of a fair and delicate little girl, who might be seen at their cheerful 
meals seated in her high chair, the common object of their care and 
attention ; and not only affording in her fragile little person the strongest 
bond of union, but the never-tiring subject of conversation. Sad indeed 
was the change in this once happy family, when the widow and orphan 
sat alone at the cheerless board. Death had entered and taken from 
them the sun of their little world. The bereaved wife might have sunk 
under this calamity, had not maternal solicitude been mixed with grief. 
With that admirable fortitude and submission to duty so common to 
those of her sex in similar circumstances, she at once devoted herself 
with increased solicitude to the remaining object of her care and 
affection. 

For a time but little change was visible in the family arrangements, 
for though a sensitive she was a spirited woman. Her garden, which 
had been the pride and delight of her husband, still flourished in perfect 
neatness. After the usual time of decent seclusion, she again inter¬ 
changed visits with her friends and neighbors, and continued to maintain 
the stand in the village society which had always been conceded to her. 
But this state of things did not long continue, for alas ! the gathering as 
well as the protecting hand was removed. Her more aristocratic ac¬ 
quaintances now began to remark that her table showed less of plenty 
and variety than formerly, and that her dress, though perfectly neat, 
was less new and fashionable than they expected in their associates ; 
for no where is the distinction between the rich and poor more rigidly 
enforced than in country villages. Most offensively marked is this dis¬ 
tinction in the house of God, where if any where this side the grave 
ought the rich and the poor to meet on a level, before Him who regards 
not the outward estate of his creatures. But modem Christians have 
contrived to evade the rebuke of the apostle by the cunning device of 
introducing the noisy auctioneer, and under a show of fairness and 
equality, ‘ the man in goodly apparel and having a gold ring’ is assigned 
the highest seat; and albeit a skeptic, by the weight of his purse crowds 
the humble worshippers to the wall and into the corners of their Father’s 
house. 

It was observed that the lone woman declined competition for those 
seats so eagerly sought by the more wealthy, and selected those of a 
humbler character, and eventually retired to the ‘ widow’s pew,’ a pew 
set apart, in country churches, for the gratuitous accommodation of 
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those in that unhappy condition. Sincerely religious, the Christian 
widow still waited upon God in the house of prayer, but felt the whole 
sting of poverty when slowly and humbly wending her way to her ob- 
scure corner, her faded and well-worn dress was brushed by the new 
and rich garments of her former equals as they swept past her to their 
high seats. The neat and handsome dwelling with its trim garden was 
at length resigned for one which barely sheltered the mother and child 
from the weather, and was totally devoid of the cheap luxury of fruit 
and flowers which had enriched and beautified their former home. 

Time wore on, and Want with its train of sordid attendants visited 
their dwelling. Her former associates, one after another declined her 
society as an equal. Occasionally calling, they were eloquent in 
excuses for their neglect; for when did the prosperous lack an excuse 
for neglecting the unfortunate ? Counsel and advice were lavished upon 
her; for I have observed that advice is the only thing that the rich im¬ 
part freely to the poor. Religion too was the frequent subject of their 
conversation ; for how can benevolence be shown more strongly than by 
a concern for the well-being of the soul, which is to exist forever, in 
comparison with which, the transient wants of the body are as nothing ? 
Accordingly, the poor widow, after her scanty meal, and over her dim 
and cheerless hearth, was exhorted by her fur-clad and well-fed 
to disregard the evils of this fleeting life, and receive with resignation the 
chastenings of Providence ; for we all needed correction, being by nature 
utterly sinful and depraved. And after some vague and indefinite offers 
of assistance, the good women would take their leaver A way of dis¬ 
charging duty discovered by modern philanthropists ; and when accom¬ 
panied by the Societies’ tract, seldom fails to convince the unfortunate 
object of charity that to Heaven alone should they look for assistance and 
sympathy. 

This lady, as we have intimated, possessed a large share of that gene¬ 
rous spirit so common in her sex, which enabled her to sustain herself 
amid the evils which oppressed her. And nobly did the mother strive 
to shield from want and ignorance the little orphan, now her only care. 
Her own education enabled her in some measure to supply the place of 
teachers, which she was unable to employ. And never was maternal 
care better rewarded than by the improvement of the gentle being under 
her charge. But in this blessed employment the poor mother was in¬ 
terrupted. While health continued, she had been enabled by the most 
unremitted exertion to prevent the approach of absolute want, slight 
indeed as were her earnings. (The modern improvements in machinery 
having destroyed domestic manufacture, properly so called, and left but 
little for the female to earn who is not attending its motions in the noisy 
factory.) But illness had intervened, and diminished even that small 
resource ; and it was apparent to all that the want of suitable food assis¬ 
ted in blanching still more the fair face of the poor child. Maternal 
love had conquered the honest pride of the poor mother so far as to con¬ 
strain her to accept the slight and uncertain donations of her neighbors. 
But this assistance, scanty as it was, could not continue. The tax-pay¬ 
ing husbands of the benevolent ladies who furnished it, complained that 
the poor-rates were heavy, and that they had already helped to pay for a 
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house of refuge for the poor and the destitute, could not, in addition to 
this, support them out of it. 

She was told it was her duty to place her daughter in some family to be 
brought up as a servant. In vain did she assert her ability to maintain 
herself and child when health should return. Her advisers could little 
sympathize with her feelings, and reproached her with pride. And she 
was now harassed with the fear that her delicate and cultivated little 
girl would be torn from her, and made a factory slave or household 
drudge ; for such power had the laws given to the rulers of the town. 
But this fear, miserable as it was, was now overpowered by another. 
The suggestion had reached the ear of the unhappy woman that she and 
her child would be conveyed to the house of the town’s poor, the place 
we have attempted to describe. God grant that no fair reader of this 
homely but too true story should ever feel the misery which this fear 
inflicted on the mind of this friendless mother! Oh, that true Charity 
had been present in the person of her best representative on earth, a sen¬ 
sible, aflectionate and liberal-minded woman, to minister to the wants, 
to soothe the mind of her unhappy sister-w-oman, and cheer her exertions 
for self-support! None such appeared, and the heart of the poor woman 
sank within her. Her exertions were paralyzed; for struggle as she 
might to avoid it, the alms-house, with its debased and debasing society, 
was ever before her eyes as her ultimate destiny. It was in vain that 
she endeavored to prepare her mind for this result. She could endure 
any degree of privation, but not degradation and infamy. 

Time wore on, without any renew^ed hints of interference, and she 
began to hope that she W'as forgotten. Delusive hope ! It was felt as 
a disgrace that she should sutler, when the law had provided a remedy, 
and they had paid for it. And it was therefore decreed by the mag¬ 
nates of the towm that she must be removed, and the day had arrived 
(with which we commenced our narrative,) on which the paupers were 

to be disposed of for the coming year. Deacon S-was the person 

deputed by his colleagues, as we have mentioned, to convey Mrs. Selden 
and her daughter to the alms-house. 

However prepared we may suppose ourselves to meet misfortune, the 
moment of its arrival takes us by surprise. We will not attempt to pic¬ 
ture the utter desolation of mind and the despair which filled her heart, 
when this man arrived at her door, to convey herself, and oh! far worse, 
her innocent and intelligent child, to that scene of vice and debasement. 
Although her dislike to the measure was known, yet from her quiet 
and reserved manners, little opposition was anticipated. The evils of 
life had accumulated upon her in a regular gradation, and she had 
been enabled to bear their weight, up to this point, wdth outward compo¬ 
sure ; looking forward to, but yet hoping this last cup of bitterness w^ould 
never be presented ; or if presented, that some means might be found to 
avert it. But the dreadful crisis had arrived. Had the whole board of 
authority been present, I should be glad to believe, for the honor of hu¬ 
manity, that they would have been moved to relent, as they would not 
have been able to shift the responsibility from one to the other, as is the 
wont of such bodies when the members act separately. 

When the poor woman had so far recovered from the first shock as to 
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be enabled to articulate, she pleaded her ability to maintain herself with¬ 
out assistance, and her choice rather to starve than be removed. She 
appealed to him as the father of a daughter, and painted the ruin which 
would fall upon her own, exposed to the corruption and example of the 
place to which he was taking her. She appealed to him as a Christian, 
and reminded him that they had sat together before the sacred desk, and 
partaken of the symbols of the body and blood of the Son of Him who was 
in a peculiar manner the father of the widow and orphan. But her auditor 
was destitute of the imagination which enables the possessor to enter into 
the feelings of another; and these affecting appeals fell dead upon his 
worldly and unsympathizing nature. The man even extended his hand to 
urge her forward to the conveyance provided! At that moment, when all 
hope was dead within her, and the worst that could happen in her opi¬ 
nion had arrived, a change came over the unhappy woman. She suf¬ 
fered herself unresistingly to be led forward to her doom. The fine 
chords of the mind and heart, lately so intensely strung, had parted; her 
countenance relaxed, and her features settled down into a dead, unmean¬ 
ing apathy; never again, during the short remainder of her life, to be 
animated by one gleam of the feelings which had so lately illumined but 
to destroy. 

My kind, my indulgent mother! Her ’generous heart needed not the 
eloquence of my youthful feelings to induce her to rescue the poor 
orphan, and to cherish her as her own child. And never was kindness 
more richly- 

I had proceeded thus far in writing this narrative, when I discovered 
that I was overlooked ; and a gentle voice over my shoulder said: ‘ You 
should not praise your own wife; it is the same as if you should praise 
yourself!’ ^ 


APOSTROPHE TO HEALTH. 

Hyoeia f raoBt blewt of the powers 
That tenant the mansions divine. 

May I pass in thy presence the hours 
That remain, ere in death I recline ! 

Dwell with me, benevolent charm! 

Without the attendance of health 
Not the smiles of atlection can warm. 

And dull are the splendors of wealth. 

The pageant of empire is stale 

That lifts men like g«)dH oVr their rare, 

And the heart’s thrilling impulses fail 
When Love beckons on to the chase. 

Whate’er in itself joy can give, 

Or that springs from sweet respite of pain, 
That mortals or gods can receive, 

Blest Hygeia r is found in thy train ! 

T^ smile kindles up the fresh spring. 

The glad, verdant bloom of the soul; 

Thee absent, our pleasures take wing, 

And Borrow usurps her control. 
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ISABEL. 


Hush ! her face is chill. 

And the summer blossom, 
Motionless and still, 

Lieth on her bosom. 

On her shroud so white. 

Like snow in winter weather, 
Her marble hands unite, 
Quietly togctlier. 


How like sleep the spell 
On her lids that falleth f 
Wake, sweet Isabel! 

Lo ! the morning calleth. 
How like Sleep! — ’tia Death *. 

Sleep’s own gentle brother; 
Heaven holds her breath — 
She is with her mother! 


ONE READING FROM TWO POETS. 


-My imagination 

Carries uo favor in it but Bertram’s. 

1 am undone; there is no living, none, 

If Bertram be away. 

Should God create another Eve and I 
Another rib ndbrd, j'e.l lo^s of iheo 

W ould never from iny Imui u L3ii.io». 


I HAVE this evening, while seated in my lonely cliainbef, ventured — 
not, I hope, with profane hands—to draw' one inappreciable gem from 
out of the carcanet of each of the two unrivalled masters of the jioetry 
of our language. I was curious to see the effect to be produced by a 
close juxtaposition of these two exquisite specimens of the soul’s light; 
of the revealment of its original genius; of the intense brilliancy of its 
Truth, falling as it does in one ray upon two objects so diverse in their 
character as the virgin love of the retired and comparatively humble but 
devoted Helena, and the married constancy of the Father of our race. 

The effect reminds me of an tchappee de Ivmilrc that I once beheld 
in the gallery of the Vatican, when a sudden emergence of light bright¬ 
ened with the same gleam the calm face of the Virgin of the clouds, 
(called di Foligno,) and at tlie same instant illuminated the whole prin¬ 
cipal figure in the Transfiguration of Raffaelle j floating it does, and 
tending almost with a movement upward, in the air of ‘ the high moun¬ 
tain’ where the miracle took place-as these two grand paintings then 

stood, side by side, in the solemn, in the holy quiet of that lofty and 
sequestered apartment. O moment! never to be forgotten, never to be 
obscured by any lapse of after time ! 
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And thus, although in a less palpable world, do these two passages of 
immortal verse, wearing each its beam of golden light, stand in their 
effulgence before the sympathies of the observer alive to the charms and 
influences of moral beauty! Surely no other poet has the world pro¬ 
duced comparable to Shakspeare for the revelation of the love of the yet 
unwedded girl; and who is there to be named with Milton, in the ten¬ 
derness and truth with which he has touched upon conjugal relationship; 
and that necessity, that inappeasable requirement of intercommunion that 
accompanies, as its immediate consequence, the sacrament of the nup¬ 
tial rite where there is destined to exist the real, the progressive, the 
indissoluble intermarriage of soul with soul! 

How effectually and with what truth does the dramatic Bard raise 
the veil and exhibit to us the imagination of this retired girl, bred up in 
all the deep earnestness of mind that a country life and comparative 
seclusion could induce, dwelling and brooding over the form of one indi¬ 
vidual brought into intimate association with her, ‘seeing him every 
hour’ where she had little else to interest her, nor any thing to contem¬ 
plate, but, as she says, 

‘sit and draw 

His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curia. 

In our heart’s table; heart too capable 
or every trick and line of his sweet favour. 

-it hurts not him 

That he is loved of me: 1 follow him not 
With any token of presumptuous suit 
1 know 1 love in vain, strive against hope, 

Yet, in this captious and inteniblc siev^ 

1 still pour in the waters of my love 
And lack not to love still.* 

Behold her as she sits, the beautiful creation !—delighting to magnify 
the qualities of the idol of her affections and to depreciate herself in the 
comparison ; overlooking, perhaps incapable of once imagining the 
thought of his harsh and selfish and impracticable nature, and constantly 
endowing him with all the freslier breathings of her spiritual exis¬ 
tence-like the Rainbow of the Waterfall, that clothes, with its own 

celestial dyes, the dark and shapeless mass of Rock upon whose bosom it 
appears to dwell! faltering, trembling, quivering, fading, disappearing; 
returning, resting;-glowing, yet never dazzling; liquid, yet sus¬ 

tained ! 

*It were all one 

That I Khould love a bright particular star 
And seek to wed it, he is so above me: 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. 

The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Must die for love! 

This is the way in which these precious irradiations of joy beam and 
hover over man ; startled and frightened often out of the presence even 
of his image while they thus adorn and decorate him; and then they 
love him for what they fondly dream to be the halo of his proper spirit; 
for the light and tenderness, the purity, the gentleness, the refinement 
and grace, that have their life and element and colour, only in the deep 
yet overflowing heart of Woman in her Love I 
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But then comes Wedlock; and often, with wedlock, comes marriage ; 
or succeeds it; the marriage that God bestowed on man in Eve, when, 
according to that scriptural and exquisite conception, they twain become 
one. When the Rock shall as by a miracle receive into all its crevices, 
interstices, and pores, the beautiful existence that has played upon it! 
When the soul of man opens at every noble passion in succession and at 
every pulse, to embrace, imbibe, absorb, receive, possess, acquire, the 
being that we call Woman ! finds her in every former want, or present 
wish, or bright, or unfrequented passage of the soul; now all occupied, 
all satisfied by her; fancies thoughts to be his thoughts which are her 
thoughts; and blesses himself, when he discovers it, that imaginations 
in themselves so sweet, should in some visit of her delicate spirit have 
been breathed into his Essence from a source so pure! is near her, when 
distant; is present with her, when absent; converses with her, without 
words; gazes upon her, without sight; listens to her, without sound; 
watches her, without motion; and has not yet lost her balmy presence 
when Death shall long have removed forever that precious image from 
his corporal sense. This is Marriage. 

Out of this state descends that profound expression of the soul in 
Milton, (God make us thankful for him!) when he intends the verb that 
he escapes in the passage that adorns my Essay, should be supplied by a 
pulsation in the breast of Eve : 

* yet loM of thee 
Would never —from my heart.* 


Would never ? — would never be tom, out-rooted, obliterated, banished, 
extinguished, forgotten, diminished, obscured, from his heart. The 
throb of her spirit is to supply the word, or mould the thought, and vivify 
the pause so as to satisfy her full affection to its utmost contentment 
and desire. This is marriage. This is attainment to that state of more 
perfect existence which terrestrial life procures for the soul of man, never 
thenceforth in all its future changes to be lost. The incorporeal ming¬ 
ling, the mystical union of two varied emanations of life; as Light and 
Heat intermarry in their offset and passage from the sun; and Truth 
and Love from the breast of The Ineffable ! 

How can 1 live without thee ! how forego 
Thy sweet converse and love so dearly join'd 
To live a^ain in these wild woods forlorn? 

Should God create another Eve and 1 
Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 
Would never from my heart: no, no, I feel 
The link of nature draw me. 

Boue of my bone thou art and from thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe. 

And shall the passage of one such soul across the mere brook of Death 
dissolve affiances so deep, so latent, and so pure as this ? This Life of 
Life, is it to be so suddenly quenched in man, and man himself continue 
to exist ? Shall the soul that lingers here still retaining its identity lose 
that which has chiefly formed for it a distinctive being ? Or entering 
into a happier state of existence shall it be dispossessed of all that trea¬ 
sure of recollection and delight on which its joys and hopes have been 
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so largely founded ? These long remembrances of mutual beneficence 
and good, these intertwining and interwoven affections, and the unboun¬ 
ded and mingling love of their common offspring, shall these all perish 
and the soul itself yet be styled immortal ? Or, — shall the first-gone 
spirit meet its arriving mate upon the border of that further shore, bless 
it with the radiant welcome of celestial companionship and guidance, 
and lead it on to higher virtue in a happier state, as it hath beamed upon 

it and in part educated it on Earth ?-Doubt this not, my Heart! 

Doubt this not, my Soul! • Watkm. 


WHERE IS THE SPIRIT-WORLD? 


BT A KEW CONTHIbCroB. 


Perhaps the World of Spirits 
Is the invisible air, 

And every soul inherits 
Its endless portion there, 

When mortal lays its mortal by, 

And puls on immortality. 

Then round us and above us 
Unseen, the souls of those 
That hate us and that love us 
In motion or repose. 

To plan and work our good or ill. 

As when on earth, are ousy still. 

For Enmity surviveth 
This transitory life; ^ 

Spirit with spint striveth 
In an unending strife; 

All roots of evil planted now 
Eternally shall hve and grow. 

So friendship ever liveth 
Immortal as the soul. 

And purer pleasure giveth 
As longer ages roll; 

And hope and joy and inward peace 
Forever heighten and increase f 

Our homes and dwelling-places. 

The county of our birth. 

The old familiar faces 
Endeared to us on earth. 

And every source and scene of joy 
Our spirits’ senses shall employ. 

So shall our true auctions. 

To earthly objects given. 

Form intimate connections 
Between our world and heaven; 
And all our long existence move 
In an unbroken stream of love. 

VOL. XXIII. 29 
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THE TYRANNY I* AFFECTION. 

» r 14 a * K x •* r. 5. 


Methinks those who preach up the dignity of human nature, and 
expatiate upon its original perfections, must look upon it through magic 
glasses : to some perceptions at least, it presents even in its best estate a 
picture of such abortive aims, such woful short-comings, such clouded 
tightness, that even in those better natures, where we feel sure that the 
sun of virtue docs shine, the noxious vapors of human frailty, pride in 
all its various ramifications, selfishness under its many disguises, preju¬ 
dice with its endless excuses, etc., etc., do so envelope it that we can¬ 
not hope to feel the warmth of its rays until some wholesome trial, some 
aptly-apportioned cross, clear away these paralyzing influences and force 
it into action. 

What seems at the first glance freer from this dross than the love of 
man to man ? the love of the creature for his fellow; the ordained test 
of his love to his Creator ? What seems more preeminently pure than 
the affection of the parent for the child, who owes him not only life but 
the nurture w’hich has maintained and elevated that life? Yet even 
here, even over this fair garden of peace, the trail of the serpent may be 
detected. The tyranny of deep affection is seen in every relation of 
life: we love a cherished object, it may be with every fibre of our heart, 
ay, even idolatrously; we w’ould willingly spend and be spent to sur¬ 
round the beloved one with materials for enjoyment; but these mate¬ 
rials must be of our selection ; we would sacrifice ourselves to lead them 
to happiness, but we must point out the road to them ; we will bear every 
thing, endure every thing, but the mortification of seeing them receive 
good at other hands than omr own. Ah ! there are some rare exceptions 
to this rule, but surely not more than enough to constitute it a rule. 

Who that enjoyed the privilege of domestic intercourse with the vene¬ 
rable and venerated father of the lovely Lucy Lee ; he the most beloved 

as well as respected inhabitant of the small town of -; she not 

only the prettiest but by far the most winning in her deportment of all 
the young female circle of the place, of whom she was beyond all ques¬ 
tion the ornament. Who that witnessed the fond pride with w^hich the 
good old man gazed upon her, as she glided around him, ministering to 
his wants with that watchful ingenuity which characterizes w'oman’s 
affection; who that heard the tone of tenderness which marked even 
the most trifling word addressed to her ; a tenderness that seemed as if it 
might by its deep pathos invoke every beneficent spirit to watch over her 
for good; his early morning greeting, always accompanied by an up¬ 
ward look, which proclaimed a daily aspiration of gratitude to the great 
Giver for the precious gift; the nightly benediction which ever seemed 
as if it might grow into a prayer for her welfare during the hours of 
darlctless; who that witnessed all this — and they could not be seen to- 
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gether without many such hourly demonstrations of the father’s love for 
his child shining through his every word and action — but would have 
felt assured that this love fashioned his every plan, and marked his esti¬ 
mate of the things of life ? 

Ah ! of a certainty, it must have been so; her happiness must have 
been safe in his keeping; and in truth, happiness had hitherto seemed 
her’s by prescriptive right. But all lanes however long turn at last, 
and those most richly strewn with flowers are generally alas! by far 
the shortest. Eighteen summers had flown since that which saw the 
little Lucy installed sole possessor and sole solace of her bereaved father’s 
heart; sole pledge of a love which deeply rooted in a breast no longer sub¬ 
ject to the changeful fancies of youth, (for he had more than attained the 
prime of middle-age when the original of the precious little miniature 
first enchained his affections,) never revived for any other, but spent 
itself in a doting fondness for this fair image of the lost one. Indeed it 
seemed that every throb came with a double import fi*om his burdened 
heart; the parent’s fondness ever mingling a tribute to the memory of 
her whose life had been the price of the costly gift. 

It is not always that the devotion of a parent is so entirely apprecia¬ 
ted as in this case; all Mr. Lee’s efforts to promote his daughter’s hap¬ 
piness were crowned with entire success, and until the period mentioned 
above, no one had ever detected on her lovely brow the semblance of « 
cloud. But the course of nature cannot be altered; the petted child will 
one day grow into the wilful woman; and however it may have been 
only a pleasant task to follow the windings of the childish fancy inge¬ 
nious in its caprice ; and only amusing to submit to the childish tyranny 
which pursues its own beau-ideal of sport with reckless pertinacity; 
there sometimes comes a change when the spoiled darling takes her first 
step upon the threshold of maturity; when, with all the fresh vigor of 
youth in her untutored will, she begins to assert her privilege, to cater 
for her own happiness, and fashion her future according to the visions of 
her own fancy. Then comes in the world with its many and diversified 
claims; claims so vigorously enforced, but from which it is the first im¬ 
pulse of the young heart to turn with loathing: it cannot bear to believe 
its happy independence of all such considerations at an end ; it does not ^ 
submit easily to these new trammels. Ah ! how differently has passed 
the previous life ! Something holy gathers round a child; it seems to 
move superior to the base claims of the world and its paltry rewards; 
and although often, it must be confessed, the young intellect is early im¬ 
pressed with the idea that its best efforts should be devoted to the insu¬ 
ring of worldly approbation, still the little one’s course of life is so dis¬ 
tinct from the busy race to which we would train it, that we cannot if 
we would entirely chain down its thoughts; nay, we shrink before the 
pure innocence which cannot even understand our weakness; and often 
yield a tribute to its superior dignity by concealing our own care for such 
distinctions. 

To those too who have seen much of life, and learnt to feel its hol¬ 
lowness, real childishness of thought and feeling is so refreshing, that 
they love rather to prolong the period than to shorten it. To Mr. Lee 
the little Lucy seemed so entirely perfect in her infantine simplicity and 
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purity, that had he breathed a wish for the future, it would probably 
have been that she should always continue his little Lucy ; he cared for 
no change, and as it appeared, perceived none in her. Time passed on 
however, and before he had become well aware that the little fairy whose 
tiny form must needs so short a while since clamber on his knee to 
stroke and pat his cheek, had now shot up into a tall girl, who could take 
his arm in a long walk, or canter beside him all the morning on her well 
trained pony, there came a change over the course of his quiet house¬ 
hold little startling. Visitors began to throng the hall; not those staid 
personages who had hitherto been wont to gather round the warm hearth 
in winter, or the sheltered pia^^za in the hot days of summer, and with 
feet upreared on mantel-piece or bannister, discuss the affairs of state, 
and the price of crops; new editions of these respected individuals now 
appeared ; nephews and sons came in their train ; young friends, more 
perhaps than these gentlemen were before aware of possessing, sought 
an introduction at their hands, or came without any, on the plea perhaps 
of having met at a tea-party, or some such strong necessity for acquain¬ 
tanceship with the fair Lucy; while the good Mr. Lee, often to his not 
very pleased surprise, found on awaking from his afternoon’s nap, that 
the book whose contents he had purposed should perform their daily 
office of inspiring his dreams had been laid aside, while the voice 
which had lulled him to sleep was now charming other and younger 
ears in merry though perhaps suppressed cadences. The variety in 
these visitors too grew somewhat annoying; new people came, and Mr. 
Lee liked not new people. He was a man of warm but very exclusive 
feelings; he loved but a few, and he liked no others: his prejudices were 
strong, and having lived a very secluded life, the routine of wffiich pre¬ 
sented no very decided obstacle to those prejudices, his estimate of men and 
things had not altered with the general course of the world around him. 
Liberal to an extreme in his dealings with men, his intercourse with 
them, except in matters of business, was confined to a very limited cir- 
cle. Absolute in his requisitions from such as approached him as inti¬ 
mates, his friendship w^as given only to those who met his views in every 
respect; especially whose political opinions coincided with his own. 
Indeed this seemed to be with him the one grand test. Though never 
meddling in his own person with public life, he had such an abstract love 
for its intricacies that he could at all times warm into actual enthusiasm 
over a newspaper; a single paragraph from the pen one of his own 
way of thinking sufficing to kindle his feelings into a glow of patriotism, 
while a civil word of dissent would seem to chill his sympathies for his 
kind ; strong disapprobation blinding his perceptions to any good possi¬ 
ble in those differing from his established standard. Now it was not to 
be expected that the young Lucy’s circle would he modelled according 
to such restrictions; she loved • her kind old fathef* with the clinging 
fondness of an unweaned infant for its mother; but though again and 
again she would, to gratify him, toil through a whole pamphlet, its mean¬ 
ing as dark to her perceptions as the close and blurred print to his fail¬ 
ing eyes, it may well be imagined that her girlish brain failed to receive 
any other impression from the contents than of their excessive tedium ; 
certainly if she formed therefrom any opinion regarding his favorite 
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party, it was most probably the not very flattering one that its members 
were all especially tiresome and prolix. 

Either from this notion, or a contradiction natural to human nature, it 
so happened that among the rivals for the lovely Lucy’s smiles, none 
seemed to possess such power in riveting her attention as a certain young 
gentleman, who although not only the son of a leading man in the oppo¬ 
sition, but holding himself a somewhat prominent place in the ranks of 
the condemned party, yet continued with a boldness much to be won¬ 
dered at to engross the young lady’s time by frequent visits of most 
unfashionable length, in spite of Mr. Lee’s open vituperations of all the 
manoeuvres of the said party. The undaunted aspirant turned a deaf 
ear however to this, taking every thing that was said in good part, until 
one day, when suddenly his patience seemed to give out. 

News had just been received of the marriage of a former school-mate 
of Lucy’s, the daughter of an old esteemed comrade, orthodox in all his 
views, to an individual decidedly in the wrong on the one important 
point. First, how astonished, next how entirely shocked, was the good 

old gentleman ! ‘ What a falling off! to give his child to-! Pshaw! 

what would the world come to! Where were his principles ? where his 
wisdom ? where his honor etc., etc. Lucy, frightened perhaps at her 
father’s vehemence, turned pale. Dr. Kent, the friend and physician 
of the family, who chanced to be present, endeavored to calm him, but 
with little success ; and Mr. Lillburgh, unable as it seemed to join in 
condemning this ‘ mis-alliance,’ left the house somewhat abruptly. Soon 
after this, however, an opportune influx of papers and pamphlets caused 
a salutary diversion in Mr. Lee’s irritated feelings; and as Lucy’s most 
monopolizing visitor seemed quite to have disappeared, he could now 
enjoy his favorite luxury of drinking in, through the medium of the voice 
he loved so well, the words of wisdom he honored so highly. 

Whether these tiresome lectures proved too burdensome for her young 
spirits, or some other cause operated to injure her health, did not appear; 
but just at this time, when Mr, Lee seemed to find his life especially 
comfortable and pleasant, his hitherto blooming daughter gradually be¬ 
gan to droop; her spirits, formerly so even, were now constantly fluctua¬ 
ting : at times she would sit pale and distraite among a gay and laugh¬ 
ing circle of her young associates, while at others, a ring at the bell, a 
step in the hall, would suffice to call the color to her cheek and kindle 
animation in her eye. It was this variation perhaps, together with cer¬ 
tain animating plans of his own, wffiich rendered her father insensible to 
her condition ; for by a strange contradiction in the course of things, he 
seemed just at this time especially occupied with forming brilliant plans 
for her future. Fairly aware now of her being no longer a child, he 
would comment upon her dress, urge her to more ornament, and then 
with a knowing look speak of his anticipated pleasure in the society of 
two expected visitors, one staunch old veteran of the true faith, and his 
son, a worthy descendant, one who deserved the smiles of the fair for the 
brilliant speech he had made the last session. Poor Lucy at each refe¬ 
rence to this subject would look more and more uncomfortable; but her 
father, thinking that she might be perhaps a little wayward, while he 
grew daily more enamoured of his plan, redoubled his tendeniess, seek- 
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ing to study her whims in every other respect. It is cruel to loose every 
bond but that which galls most sorely, to pluck away every thorn but 
that which pricks most sharply: all the perceptions gather to that point, 
and the suffering is in consequence tenfold more acute. Such were 
Lucy’s sensations, though she was perhaps scarcely conscious of them 
herself; while at every demonstration of her father’s tenderness, the 
feelings which she knew to be rebels to his dearest wishes would seem 
to spring up and accuse her of ingratitude. This struggle could not 
last; at length the fond father became suddenly aware that some strange 
blight had fallen upon his darling, and his whole soul was convulsed at 
the thought that evil might possibly threaten her; he felt ready to send 4 
proclamation through the world to summon all its skill to spend itself for 
her restoration.' Upon second thoughts he made up his mind that there 
was but one man in the world to whom he would confide the precious 
trust; yes, he was fully assured that in the brain of Dr. Kent, the only 
lineal descendant of Esculapius, were to be found all the best resources 
of the art of healing; he must always and on all occasions, be more 
right than any one else. Why ? But why ask why, when he had formed 
this opinion ever since Dr. Keiit first assumed the M. d., and h^d 
always held it firmly. Dr. Kent was summoned and soon appeatb^d ; 
the startled girl, sorely against her will, was called into the room; all the 
usual ceremony gone through ; the pulse tested, the tongue examined, 
etc., and then suffered to slip out of the room. Mr. Lee listened with a 
beating heart for the doctor’s decision: this last did not deny that the 
young lady’s appearance was strangely altered since he had last seen 
her, which indeed was not since the evening above alluded to, of Mr. 
Lee’s violent irritation against his old friend. But the cause ; the next 
thing for the doctor to do was to discover the cause. Now Dr. Kent, 
although some people did say that he was no student, had a considerable 
portion of what is called mother-mt; and if he did not possess the stores of 
learning which might have been amassed by poring over his books, he was 
at least without the abstraction which much scientific research is thought 
to occasion; he looked around him with a shrewd eye, and simply by put¬ 
ting two and two together, often made very successful calculations. He 
hesitated, reflected and recollected; ‘ perhaps she wanted excitement,’ 
he said; ‘ perhaps there was too little variety in her life for one so young.* 
Mr. Lee assured him that she had always appeared very indifferent to 
society; that until very lately she had always seemed as happy as the 
day was long, and to desire no other company than that of the visitors 
who dropped in upon them occasionally.’ 

‘ Well, we must have something more amusing for her than visiting ; 
something more exciting. The doctor here mused again for a few mo¬ 
ments : ‘You say she has seemed happy until very lately V 

‘ Yes, it is only lately that she has seemed to droop.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps she’s been particularly dull lately; now by way of 
experiment, suppose you at once summon a large party to your house; 
let it be a very general invitation ; all your acquaintances, that is the 
young ones, her acquaintances; all who have ever visited at the house; 
and as you nmy not be able to remember them all, it will be best to 
direct her to do it in your name ; this will of itself furnish her with 
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a rather exciting occupation. All this is by way of experiment I say, 
for it may not be that she needs amusement, but by the effect that com¬ 
pany and gayety have upon her, which I shall take care to be by and 
watch, I have a notion that I shall be enabled to decide upon the charac¬ 
ter of her indisposition. One thing however; remember you must 
give m<% carie-blanche as to the course of treatment to be pursued; your 
prejudices, you confess you have them, must not hamper me.’ 

‘My prejudices!’ replied Mr. Lee; ‘why what can they have to do 
with your prescriptions ? You know me well enough to be aware that 
I do not undertake to meddle with matters I do not understand; the art 
of medicine for instance, to which I make no pretensions; of course I 
shall not interfere; only tell me what is to be done for my child, and 
you may be very sure no difficulty will arise on my part, should it be 
that I must take her to Egypt or Kamtschatka.’ 

‘ It is not probable that I shall call upon you for any such effort; on 
the contrary, I have a strong impression that a very simple course will 
answer; I was afraid you might not like its simplicity.’ 

‘ Really,’ said Mr. Lee, ‘ that is too bad ; am I that sort of person? 
Do n’t tantalize me. Doctor, but just tell me what ought to be done for my 
poor child, and you must be assured that I will not object.’ 

‘ Of course, no father would,’ said Dr. Kent. 

‘ Then why the deuce do you imagine for an instant that I would V 

‘ Nay now,’ said the physician, ‘ it is only a whim of mine, and every 
one must be allowed some whims: but good day; remember your 
promise.’ 

‘ Oh yes, only make up your mind at once.’ 

Great was Lucy’s surprise, when upon being again summoned by 
her father, she received from him the commission just determined upon. 
At one moment to have her pulse felt, and the next to be told that she 
must prepare for entertaining a large party ! What did it mean ? The 
good lather, startled at her agitation, assured her that he himself felt the 
want of a little more society, and that he thought it would do him good 
to have a company of gay young people about him for an evening. 
Lucy was afraid she could not recollect all her acquaintances. ‘ Well, 
no matter ; only invite all she could remember; he should be satisfied 
with her arrangement of the affair.’ 

Whatever may have been the efforts of Lucy’s memory, it is certain 
that only a moderate number of tickets were sent out for the appointed 
evening ; indeed it might have been feared that the doctor’s experiment 
could scarcely have a fair scope in so limited a circle; but finding that 
his patient had had her own way in the whole, he seemed to feel quite 
assured of success. Before etiquette would have permitted the arrival 
of any other guest, he had taken his place close beside the fair mistress 
of the revels, and even after the room began to fill, seemed determined 
to yield his envied position to no one. Those who said Dr. Kent was 
no student, should have seen him then; his eye riveted on her fair 
young countenance, there could be no doubt he was conning that closely. 
At every ffesh arrival, how he watched the eager glance of inquiry! 
how his gaze followed the course of the eloquent blood as it left the 
transparent cheek, again to burden the disappointed heart! 
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The doctor was still puzzled ; the gay company had by no means yet 
wrought the change he looked for; how was this ? — but he held to his 
watch. And now once more the door was thrown open, and a young 
gentleman, with a decidedly hesitating air and step, approached the 
youthful hostess. Ah! now the light no longer flickered in her clear 
blue eye ; it literally danced : the awakened color left her cheek it is 
true, as before, but how soon it came again! ‘You positively have 
stood long enough, and must sit down now,’ said Dr. Kent, taking Lucy’s 
hand ; not the tip-ends of her fingers ; no, the doctor was not one either 
to be satisfied with any such superficial plan of action, or to forego his 
privileges; on the contrary, availing himself of his position of friend 
of the family, he possessed himself of the whole of the little delicate 
hand, when, old habit it might be, leading him to measure with some 
exactness the slender wrist thereto belonging, he pressed it most cor¬ 
dially, and after one or two moments of such demonstration of his aflfec- 
tionate regard, yielded his place beside her to the last comer. 

Mr. Lee now joined him as he lounged upon a sofa, with an air of 
entire inattention to what was going on around him, yet turning from 
time to time a heedful glance upon Lucy who sat just opposite, replying 
more by blushes than words to the depressed tones of young Mr. Lill- 
burgh’s voice. ‘ Well, Doctor, and how goes on the experiment V The 
anxious father tried to speak calmly, but his voice trembled. 

‘ I am quite satisfied with my experiment,^ replied Dr. Kent; ‘ but I 
will confess (you know I am a candid man) that the result makes me 
feel a little serious.’ Dr. Kent knew, as we all have an opportunity of 
knowing, that a danger, however startling, for which we are at once pro¬ 
vided with a remedy, is soon scorned; that it must stare us very de¬ 
cidedly in the face, before we are willing to appreciate the said remedy. 

‘ Yes,’ continued he, ‘ I had no idea of the deep root the disease had 
taken.’ 

‘ Grood heavens ! my friend,’ exclaimed Mr. Lee, grasping Dr. Kent’s 
hand in the utmost agitation ; ‘ and the remedy you thought of—is the 
case too serious for it to be available V 

‘ I trust not,’ replied the Doctor; ‘ I believe indeed that if I can apply 
the proper remedy in time, all may be well,; but as I said just now, I 
am a candid man, and do n’t like to raise false hopes: I tell you frankly 
this case is not one to be trifled with; it requires nice management: 
the young lady is delicate, very delicate ; her nervous system is now 
decidedly deranged.’ 

‘ But do n’t you think. Doctor, do n’t you think, my good friend, that 
she looks a little better this evening ? See how animatedly she is listening 
to that young man: by-the-by, who is he ?’ 

‘ Oh, no matter who he is, so he amuses Miss Lucy. But with regard 
to her case; I will study it seriously to-night, and tell you what result 
I have come to to-morrow about noon. I shall give all my mind to it, 
for I know how precious she must be to you ; I know that nothing the 
world has to give, can make up to you for the most trifling evil that can 
assail her.’ 

‘ Oh, nothing, nothing ; but what tormenting apprehensions you fill 
me with! Gracious heaven ! my dear Sir, she is my all; my past, my 
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present, my future are made by her ; but you will help me if you can. 
May Almighty wisdom aid you !’ And the agitated father rushe4 out of 
the room, unable any longer to control himself. 

Dr. Kent looked after him with something of commisseration in his 
countenance; but being a decided enemy to homcEopathic innovation, he 
had made up his mind that a strong dose of apprehension was positively 
necessary ; and now, only gratified at its powerful effect, he resumed 
his surveillance with a heartlessly satisfied air. This was no doubt 
rendered the more easy to him by Mr. Lee’s continued absence from the 
room : the young Lucy, thus relieved from the observation which she 
unconsciously dreaded, growing more and more at her ease, enabled him 
to settle his opinion regarding her completely. 

The evening finished, as all evenings will; the night also took its 
course as usual; but when on the following morning Dr. Kent appeared 
according to promise in his friend’s parlor at the appointed hour, he saw 
at once that it had been passed by both in a manner very different from 
those lately preceding it. Lucy looked as if some new impetus had 
been given to her whole being; too much agitated for happiness, yet 
with animation glowing in every feature, while the poor old father’s 
care-burdened brow proclaimed that anxious apprehension had com¬ 
pletely usurped the hours destined to repose. Dr. Kent really began to 
fear he had been too violent in his measures; at any rate, feeling sure, 
as he said to himself, that the instrument had been wound up to the 
striking point, he took his old friend by the arm, saying he wished to 
speak to him in the next room on business. Of course Mr. Lee was no 
sooner out of hearing of his daughter, than he be^an to question his 
visitor with the utmost eagerness ; upon which the doctor slowly and 
warily proceeded to unfold his suspicions, or rather his convictions. 

It was curious to observe the changes passing over the countenance 
of the hearer as Dr. Kent made this disclosure. Pleased surprise was 
evidently the first emotion excited, but painful perplexity soon usurped 
its place. 

‘ My good friend,’ said he, as Dr. Kent finished speaking, ‘ I am 
greatly relieved to find that you think the cailse of my child’s illness 
so superficial; but as to the remedy you propose, believe me, I cannot 
consent to it; I do not believe it necessary.’ 

‘ Believe it or not, as you will; I tell you it is necessary.’ 

* But I tell you. Doctor, that my child is a part of myself, my own flesh 
and blood; and can you counsel me to become an apostate to my own 
principles ? It has been my dearest thought that I should one day enjoy 
in my own seclusion the reflected lustre of my child’s brilliant position 
in the world, and that that position should be by the side of one whose 
course in life my own ripe judgment approves entirely. A man of Mr. 
Lillburgh’s principles cannot make her happy ; I will not believe that 
he can. No, I have always cared for my daughter’s happiness; I will 
care for it still, by settling this matter for her as I best know how. No; 
again I say no; my only child shall not be so sacrificed!’ And Mr. Lee 
stamped on the floor, as if to add force to his speech. 

‘ When you are cool,’ said Dr. Kent, looking any thing but cool him¬ 
self, ‘ I will remind you of your promise, your positive promise ; there 
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is Mr. Lillburgh now approaching the house ; ask both your heart and 
conscience how he ought to be received. Gk)od morning to you.’ 

Without stopping to consult either of these counsellors, Mr. Lee 
hastily rang the bell. ‘ We are both engaged, and cannot see the gen¬ 
tleman who is now coming to the door,’ said he to the servant. The door¬ 
bell was heard at the instant, and the servant hastened to obey his mas¬ 
ter’s directions. 

The doctor was gone. Mr. Lee, pacing the parlor alone, imagined to 
himself all sorts of arguments to satisfy his conscience that he was in 
the right. Yet, thought he, my little darling must be made happy; all 
young girls love trinkets and finery ; I will take her out with me this 
morning, and she shall indulge every caprice of her pretty fancy; pretty 
in every thing else but fixing itself on that Mr. Lillburgh. Pshaw ! 
he shall not have her; call Miss here,’ he continued to a servant who 
entered at the moment. The servant returned after a few minutes, 
saying that he had knocked repeatedly at her door, but received no 
answer. Vaguely apprehensive of something wrong, Mr. Lee hastened 
himself to her chamber ; but how was he shocked on entering, to find his 
daughter lying senseless in a swoon near an open window. Ah! what 
voice whispered him that she had seen and heard at that window what 
her delicate nerves could not endure ! He raised her tenderly in his 
arms, and having with some difficulty restored her to consciousness, 
placed her on the bed. ‘ Good heavens !’ thought he, ‘ can it be indeed 
so serious !’ But he could not long speculate upon this subject; Lucy’s 
cheek, but just now so pale and marble-like, soon began to glow with 
fever; her pulse, but just restored to action, now told with momently in¬ 
creasing hurry that illness had seized the delicate frame; the sudden 
revulsion from new-born hope to despair had been too much for it. 
Poor Mr. Lee ! what did his heart say now ? Did it yet upbraid him 7 
Dr. Kent, who had set out on a course of visits, could not at once be 
found, and the wretched father sat gazing in agonizing helplessness on 
his suffering child until the decline of the day. What would he have 
given to live over again the last few hours ! At length the physician 
appeared : ‘ Now,’ said he, on accosting Mr. Lee, ‘ do you think I know 
my own business or not ? Do I make mountains of mole-hills or not ? 
I knew what I was about, did n’t I ?’ 

‘ Alas, yes !’ replied the other, in a self-accusing tone, ‘ and I did not; 
but oh ! merciful Providence! is it too late now ?’ 

‘ Too late ? Heaven knows, poor young lady! she’d have been better 
off if she’d been an ugly twelfth daughter, with no one to trouble them¬ 
selves much about her, instead of a beautiful darling, that must have 
one particular sort of happiness and no other.’ 

* Spare me ! spare me, my friend !’ implored Mr. Lee. 

‘ I wish you had spared yourself,’ grumbled Dr. Kent. 

The Doctor was, it must be allowed, a little rough ; but he had been 
so thoroughly annoyed, after having, as he thought, with unparalleled 
cunning and discretion detected the difficulty and provided a remedy, 
to find his plans thwarted by an obstinate wilfulness, that he could not 
help boiling over a little : his kind feelings however soon got the ascen¬ 
dency ; the deep contrition of the poor father touched his heart, and the 
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lovely girl who had only increased his interest in her by making good 
his words, received from him the most attentive care; nor could he 
doubt that at length his advice was appreciated, when he heard Mr. 
Lee take every opportunity of mentioning Mr. Lillburgh^s name with 
approbation and kindness, always regretting that he had made such a 
mistake as to send him away the last time he had called at the house. 

But who may venture to choose their own time for showing kindness ? 
Who may, having refused to ‘ do good when it was in the power of his 
hand to do it,* resume at will the precious privilege ? Dr. Kent, satisfied 
with his friend’s repentance, was willing to take any step which might 
avail to retrieve the mischief; but when this last would have lured back 
by civilities the repulsed lover, he was found to have left home the very 
day after his mortifying dismissal. 

Let those who only by looking hack can see the road by which misery 
might have been escaped, while before the vista seems quite closed up, 
conceive the deep and agonizing perplexity of the anxious father. His 
daughter, comforted no doubt by his frequent recurrence to the subject 
near her heart, and the manner in which he treated it, slowly raised 
her drooping head ; but he, (the entire amende being still out of his 
power) hung over her night and day, oppressed by a constant sensation 
of guilt, scarcely aware of her partial restoration. For some days this 
ordeal lasted; there seemed a risk that the lover might in the bitterness 
of his disappointment prolong his stay indefinitely ; what availed it then 
that the prejudice and ambition which had exiled him were now anni¬ 
hilated ? The eagerly coveted-prize for which he would have sacrificed 
his daughter’s peace, had turned to ashes in his grasp. 

But the door to returning happiness was not completely closed. Dr* 
Kent’s skill, aided no doubt by Lucy’s young confidence in her lover’s 
steadfastness, kept danger at bay, until one of those opportune accidents 
of life, which like many of the best things in it look threateningly until 
time takes off the veil, occurred in the shape of a fire on the premises 
of the wanderer; which news, forcing him to return, the indefatigable 
Dr. Kent at once offered to divert his mind from this untoward circum¬ 
stance, by taking him to join the family dinner of his friend Mr. Lee. 
The sequel may be imagined ; on the strength of this friendly invitation, 
aided no doubt by sundry blushes and smiles on Lucy’s part, Mr. Lill- 
burgh ventured to resume his visits, and Lucy’s cheek always looked 
so particularly rosy on such occasions, that Mr. Lee soon became too 
entirely happy in the result, to cavil any longer at the cause'of her re¬ 
novated health and spirits. Sometimes, also, memory would recall for 
an instant that terrible period of anxiety, and then he would treat Mr. 
Lillburgh with such pointed cordiality, that before very long that young 
gentleman was emboldened to take advantage of his civility, and make 
some disclosure of his own plans for the fair Lucy’s happiness, accor¬ 
ding to the liberty of speech ^oung gentlemen generally allow them¬ 
selves when desirous of securing their own. Mr. Lee had gone too far 
to recede, and he soon found himself reduced to the necessity of resting 
all his hopes for the gratification of his favorite fancies and prejudices 
upon the anticipated course through life of another generation, whose 
future being happily so distant, promised him a long period ot hope. 
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THE FRATRI CIDERS DEATH. 


A ROAPtoOl-r. 


Th* following effort of a wild and maddened imagination, rioting in ita own unreal world, it by 
the 'Ambrioan OpioM-EATaR,’ wboae remarkable history was given in the Kmickxrbocksr for July, 
1842. Ihe MS. ia stained in several places with the pow erful drug, to the abuse of which the writer 
waa so irresistibly addicted. The subjoined remarks precede the poem; •This extravaganra is wor¬ 
thy of preservation only as *a psychological curiosity,' like Colsridos's ‘ Kubla Khan,’ which was 
composed under similar circumstances ; if that indeed can be called composition, in which all the 
images rose up before the writer as thikos, with a parallel production of the correspondent expres¬ 
sions, without any sensation or consciousness of effort. On awaking, he appeared to have a distinct 
recollection of the whole : taking his pen, ink and paper, he instantly and eagerly wrote down the lines 
that are here preserved. The state of corporeal sleep but intellectual activity, during the continu¬ 
ance of which the phenomenon above described occurred, was caused by a very large dose of opium, 
and came upon me while reading the • Confession of a Fratricide,' published by the priest who attended 
him in his last moments. 1 should warn the reader that the fratricide, like the author, could not be 
said to possess the ‘ mens sana in corpora sano,'both having been deranged.' Knioxspboczer- 


The universe shook as the monarch passed 
On the way to his northern throne; 

His robe of snow around him he cast, 

He rode on the wings of the roaring blast, 
And beneath liim dark clouds were blown. 


His furrow’d and hoary brow* was wreathed 
With a crown of diamond frost; 

Even space was chill'd wherever he breathed, 

And the last faint smiles which summer bequeathed. 
Ere she left the world, were lost. 


. The leaves which wan Autumn’s breath had scared 
Stem Winter swept away; 

Dark and dreary all earth appeared — 

'Fhe very beams of the bright sun feared 
To pursue their accustom’d way. 


Mirth’s merry laugh at that moment fled. 
And Pleasure’s fair cheek grew jiale ; 
The liv ing sat like the stony dead, 

I’he rough torrent froze in its craggv’^ bed, 
And Heaven’s dew turned to hail. 


The forest trees waved their heads on high, 

And shrunk from the stomi’s fierce stnAe ; 

The lightning flosli’d as from (ion’s ovvti eye. 

The tliunderhoh e.rash’d through tlie startled sky. 
As it split the defying oak. 


The proud lion tr»*mhled and luLsh’d his roar, 
The tigress crouch’d in fear; 

The angry sea beat the shuthlerijig shore, 

And the deafening voice of ihe eleincnus* war 
Hurst terribly on the ear. 


1 slood by the bed where ilie pristaier lay; 

The lamj» gave u lillul lighi; 

Ilis soul was struggling to pasx away; 

Oh, fioD ! how 1 pray’d for the, coming of day ! 
Death was awful in sucli a niglit. 
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His cheek was hollow, and sunk, and wan, 
And his lire were thin and blue ; 

The unearthly look of that dying man. 

As his tale of’horror he thus began, 

Sent a chill my warm heart Uirough; 


‘ The plague-spots of crime have sunk deep in my heart. 
And withered nw wliirling brain; 

The deep stamp of murder could never dei)art 
From this brow, where the Angel of Deatii’s fiery dart 
Ibul graven the curse of Cain. 


* Remorse has oft waved his dusky wings 
O’er the path I was do<.>m’d to tread; 

Despair has long frozen Hope’s warm springs; 

I have felt the soul's madness w'liich Memory brings. 
When she wakes up tlie murder’d dead. 


* Tell me not now of God’s mercy or love! 

All hojM? of pardon is past: 

A brother’s blood cries for vengeance above; 

This brand on my brow will my foul crime prove — 
My toripenl lor ever must last! 


‘ Thou needst not tremble; this arm is bound, 

And its iron strength is gone ; 

Despair came down in the hollow sotind 
Of my feitere, which clank'd on the loathing ground 
Where my wearied Limh> I had tlu-own. 


‘ I snatch<Ml the knife from ray jailor’s side 
And buried it in my breast. 

But they cruelly staunched the gusliing tide. 

And closed the wound, though’t was deep and wide, 
And still 1 might not rest! 


* Day after day I hatl gnawed my cluun, 

Till 1 shariH'iied the stubborn link; 

But when I iuid pierced the swollen vein. 

And was writhing in death’s last dreadful pain. 
While just on eleriiity'H brink : 


* Even then the leech’s skill ]»revailed ; 

I was saved for a darker late! 

My very' guards ’nealh my stem glance cpiailed. 
And with their cloaks their faces veiled 
.Vs they jiassed the fast-barred grate. 


• 1 loved! Thou know’st not half the power 
Of woman’s love-lit eye ; 

Her voice can soothe death’s gl(K>my horn. 
Her smiles dispel the clouds wliich haver 
When Ailiic-tion's sea rolls high. 


* Mv heart seemed cold as the frozen snow 
Which binds dark .iCtna’s form, 

But Love raged there with the lava's flow'. 

And madden’d my soul with the scorching glow 
Of strong jjassion’s thunder-storm. 
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* I told my love: O God ! even still 
I hear the Tempter’s voice. 

Which whispered the thought in my mind, to fill 
My page of crime with a deed of ill 
That made all hell rejoice. 


‘ I knelt at her feet, and my proud heart biun’d 
When she spoke of my brother’s love ; 
Aflection’s warmth to deep hate wan turn’d; 
His proffered hand in my wrath I spum’d — 
Not all his prayers could move. 


‘ At dead of night to his room I crept. 

As noiseless as the grave; 

Distiubed in his dreams, my brother wept, 

And softly murmur’d her name while he slept; 
TheA word new fury gave ! 


‘ The sound from his lip had scarcely pa.ssed. 
When my dagger pierced his heart: 

One dying look on me he cast — 

That awml look in my soul will last 
Wlien body and soul shall part! 


‘ When the deed was done, in horror I gazed 
On the face of the murder’d dead ; 

His dark and brilliant eye was glazed : 

When 1 thought for a moment his arm he raised, 
I hid my face in the bed. 


* I could not move, fn^m the spot where I stood ; 

A chilliness froze my mind: 

My clothes were dyed witli my brother’s blood, 
'ITfie body lay in a crimson 

Which clotted his hair behind ! 


‘ And over my heart that moment pa.ss’d 
A vision of former years. 

Ere sin u]x>n my soul Itad ctist 
It’s withering blight, it’s poison-blast. 
It's cloud of gmlty fears. 


‘ The home where our youth s first hours flew by. 
In its beauty before me rose; 

The holy love of our mother's eye. 

Our childhood’s pure and cloudless sky 
And its light and fleeting woes. 


‘ Wlien our hearts in strong affection’s chain 
Were so closely, fondly tied, 

Tliat our thoughts and feelings, pleasure and pain, 
Were one: why did we not remain 
Through life thus side by side ? 


‘ And my brother’s gentle voice then fell 
Upon my tortured ear; 

Tliose tones I once had loved so well. 

Now witlier’d my soul like a flame from hell 
With vain remote and fear! 
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‘ All, all that memory still had kept 
In her hidden ana silent reign, 

My youth’s warm feelings, which long had slept, 
Like a torrent of fire that moment swept 
In madness o’er my brain. 


* For before me there Ais pallid face 
In death’s cold stillness la]^ 

Even murder could not all efl&ce 
Its beauty, whose sad and shadowy trace 
Still lingered round that clay. 


* Sternly I bent me over the dead. 

And strove my breast to steel, 

When the dagger from hilt to point blood>red. 
Flash’d on my sight, and I madly 6ed, 

The torture of me to feel. 


* Since that dread hour o’er half the earth 
My weary path has lain; 

I have stood where the mighty Nile has birth. 
Where Ganges rolls his blue waves fortii 
In triumph to the main. 


‘ In the silent forest’s gloomy shade 
I have vainly sought for rest; 

My sunless dwelling I have made 
Wiere the hungry tiger nightly stray’d, 
And the serpent found a nest. 


But still, where’er I turn’d, there lay 
My brother’s lifeless form; 

When I watched the cataract’s giant play 
As it flung to the sky its foaming spray, 
\^en f stood ’midst the rushing storm: 


‘ Still, still that awful face was shown, 
That dead and soulless eye; 

■The breeze’s soft and soothing tone 
To me still seemed his parting groan — 
A sound I could not fly! 


In the fearful silence of the night 
Still by my couch he stood. 

And when mom came fortli in splendor bright, 
Still there, between me and the light. 

Was traced that scene of blood !’ 


He paused : Death’s iey hand was laid 
l^pon Ills burning brow ; 

That eye, whose fiery glance had m^e 
ihs siemesl guards shrink back afraid. 
Was glazed and sightless now. 


And o’er his face the grave’s dark hue 
Was in fixed shadow cast; 

His spasm-drawn Ups more fearful grew 
In the ghastly shade of their lurid blue; 

With a shudder that ran that cold form through, 
The murderer’s spirit passed! 
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SICILIAN SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


N 0 u 


BP. T W O. 


We proceed, in another and concluding paper, as promised in the 
last number of the Knickerbocker, to direct the reader’s attention to 
the Archilectural A7itiquities of Sicily, especially those of Grecian struc¬ 
ture, which will be described in the order in which they were visited. 
The first are those of Egesta, or Segeste, as it is sometimes called; 
a city said to have been built in the remote age of the Siculi, and which 
was destroyed by Agathocles, the potter’s son, who reduced all Sicily 
two hundred and eighty years before the Christian era. It lies about 
forty or fifty miles from Palermo, among the mountains which cluster . 
round the famed Mount Erix, on which once stood a temple dedicated to 
Venus. On leaving Alcamo, which may be called a city of convents, 
midw'ay between Palermo and Segeste, the broad slopes of an ample 
valley lie before the traveller, which though almost treeless, are waving 
with beans, and grain and grass. In the depth, is a river meandering 
among fragrant oleanders; on the left, the valley is intersected by 
range of distant mountains; on the right is a beautiful bay of the Medi¬ 
terranean. Across the valley the mountains form a green amphitheatre,' 
and high in its remotest part is seen the Temple of Segeste, but merely 
as a point of light and shade upon the bosom of the mountain. The 
next view, if he takes our route, is from the ancient Grecian city of 
Catafimi, itself perched on a mountain’s top. He looks down a deep 
luxuriant vale, and on a grassy knoll about three miles distant, lifted 
from the depths of the valley by precipitous crags, stands the solitary 
temple; and if seen as we saw it, receiving the last golden rays of the 
setting sun while all below is wrapped in shade. The next day, would ■ 
he visit the temple, his road lies through the valley of which I have last 
spoken. And surely he never passed through such an Arcadian scene 
as this. Almond and orange trees fill the air wfith fragrance; his path 
struggles through the tangled flowers, the cistus and the blue convolvu¬ 
lus, and he disturbs the nightingale in her pleasant haunt. At length, 
emerging from the valley, and climbing the steep side of a mountain, he 
stands before the temple. It is a majestic pile, about two hundred feet 
in length and eighty-eight in breadth, having fourteen columns on each 
side and six at each end, in all thirty-six columns, of about six feet in 
diameter; not fluted, as is usual in Grecian Doric temples, but having 
a very peculiar form. It stands on a platform raised on three gigantic 
steps. All the columns are standing ; the entablatures and pediments 
are in pretty good preservation, but it is roofless, and flowers and 
weeds are now waving where once trode the white-robed priests. The 
breezes from the fragrant mountains and the distant sea, of which it 
commands a fine view, sigh through it in harmony with its sad and soli¬ 
tary grandeur. 
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On a neighboring hill are the vestiges of the ancient city, a few ruined 
towers, probably of the citadel, and a theatre, the stone seats of which 
are almost entire; part of the sculptured figure of a faun still remains 
on the proscenium; wild shrubs shade a great part of the ruin, and 
where manhood and beauty once sat, listening to the tragedies of an 
Eschylus or Euripides, the adder and the lizards sun themselves. The 
next ruins we visited were those of Selinunte, anciently Selinus or Seli- 
nuntium, which lies on the southern coast of the island. This city was 
founded by a colony of Greeks about twenty-five hundred years ago. 
It was taken during the Carthaginian wars, and in a great measure des¬ 
troyed by Hannibal the son of Giscon, four hundred and nine years be¬ 
fore Christ. The country on approaching Selinunte is a dreary plain 
covered with the palmetto. On gazing toward the sea, when distant two 
or three miles, the traveller’s eye catches what he would take for a 
rocky hill, were it not for a few mutilated columns which rise above the 
blue horizon. As he approaches, the stupendous scene of ruin strikes 
him with awe. There in a mighty heap lie column and capital, me¬ 
tope and cornice; and the mind is lost in wonder at the power that raised 
these giant structures, and the power that overthrew them. Only one 
complete column, and that without its capital, and several mutilated 
ones, remain standing of the great temple supposed to be of Neptune; 
the rest are prostrate; and all lying in one direction, bear evidence that 
they have been thrown down by an earthquake. 

The first temple is Grecian Doric, as are all those of which I shall 
speak. Its columns are about eleven feet across, and they must have 
been, including their capitals, more than sixty feet high. Above these 
lofty columns was placed the architrave, one of the stones of which, that 
we measured, was twenty-five feet in length, eight in height, and six in 
thickness; but another is still larger; forty feet long, seven broad, and 
three deep. To transport these enormous masses of stone from their 
quarry, which is several miles distant, with a deep valley and river in- 
tervening, would trouble the modem engineer; but to poise and place 
them on the top of the columns, seventy feet from the ground, with our 
mechanical means, were indeed a great feat. The columns were not of 
single pieces, but composed of several, and they now lie, to use an unpo- 
etical phrase, like rows of enormous cheeses. The great temple was 
three hundred and thirty-four feet long, one hundred and fifty-four wide; 
its porticoes at each end were four columns in depth, eight in width ; a 
double row on the sides of the cella or interior edifice, which in all Gre¬ 
cian temples was the sanctum sanctorum. In all, there must have been 
eighty columns. There is one remarkable feature about this temple, 
which is, that none of the columns were fluted except those of the east¬ 
ern end. About thirty paces from this ruin, which the Sicilians call 
the Pileri di Giganti, or Pillars of the Giants, are the remains of another 
temple which was about two hundred feet long: its entablature was sup¬ 
ported by thirty-six fluted columns of seven feet in diameter and thirty- 
five feet long, each of a single piece of stone. Only a few fragments 
of the columns remain standing in their places. Treading another 
thirty paces, you come to a temple which is of rather larger dimen¬ 
sions than the one last mentioned. The columns of this were also fluted, 
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but no part of the edifice is standing, except a solitary pilaster, which 
was probably a portion of the cella. These temples were built of a 
hard but porous stone, of a light color, and were probably covered with 
a thin coat of cement. They command an extensive view both of sea 
and land, and in their primal days must, with their tower-like columns, 
their sculptured entablatures and pediments, have risen above the scene 
in majestic grandeur. 

Three quarters of a mile from these temples was the ancient port, 
now choked with sand, and near it are the remains of edifices supposed 
to have been the magazines. On an adjoining hill are remnants of 
\three temples and two towers, in almost undistinguishable ruin. We 
left Selinunte with a lasting but melancholy impression, and were re¬ 
minded of the lines: 

•^Two or three columns and many a stone, 

Marble and granite, with grass o’ergrown: 

Remnants of things which have passed away, 

Fragments of stone rear’d by creatures of clay I’ 

Girgenti, anciently called Agragas and Agrigentum, is situated on the 
southern coast of Sicily, in a delicious country ; the modern city was 
built by the Saracens on the summit of a hill upward of eleven hun¬ 
dred feet above the level of the sea. The site of the ancient city is 
lower, and about a mile distant. It was probably founded in the eighth 
century before Christ. In its flourishing state it contained two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, who were celebrated for their hospitality, their 
love of the arts and luxurious style of living. Plato was so much struck 
with the solidity of their buildings and the sumptuousness of their din¬ 
ners, that he said they ‘ built as though they thought themselves immortal, 
but ate as though they never expected to eat again.’ The horses of 
Agrigentum were celebrated ; and one of the citizens returning from the 
Olympic games, on entering his native town, was followed by three hun¬ 
dred chariots, each drawn by four white horses sumptuously caparisoned. 
The government of this little state, whose inhabitants never amounted 
to more than eight hundred thousand, was at first monarchical, after¬ 
ward democratic; but neither the forms of its institutions, nor its riches 
and grandeur, could save it from misfortune : it was besieged several 
times by the Carthaginians, and at length, after a siege of three years, 
was taken and sacked by Hannibal, the son of Giscon. In alluding to 
these misfortunes, the historian says : ‘ Yet of all the Sicilian cities, the 
fate of Agrigentum seemed the most worthy to be deplored, from the 
striking contrast of its fallen state with its recent splendor and pros¬ 
perity. The natural beauties of Agrigentum were secured by strength 
and adorned with elegance ; and whoever considered either the innu¬ 
merable advantages of the city itself, or the gay cultivation of the sur¬ 
rounding territory, which abounded in every luxury of the sea hnd land, 
was ready to pronounce the Agrigentines the most favored inhabitants 
of the earth. The exuberant fertility of the soil, particularly the rich 
luxuriance of the vines and olives, exceeded every thing that is related 
of the happiest climates, and furnished the means of lucrative commerce 
with the populous coast of Africa, which was sparingly provided with those 
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valuable plants. The extraordinary wealth of the Agrigentines was dis¬ 
played in the magnificence of public edifices and in the splendid enjoy¬ 
ment of private fortunes. They had begun and almost completed the 
celebrated Temple of Jupiter, built in the grandest style of architecture, 
employed by the Greeks on the greatest and most solemn occasions.’ 

The ancient city of Agragas stood on an elevated platform or table 
of land, three sides of which fell off in steep precipices ; the fourth side 
was surmounted by the lofty hill on which the modern city stands. 
These steep precipices were the natural walls of the city, and were 
made more available for defence by excavation on the inside, so as to 
leave a solid wall of rock rising round the city. On the verge of this 
platform, which gradually sinks from east to west, and on the side next 
the sea, which is about a mile distant, are seen the remains of no fewer 
than six temples. They stood in a general line, but at irregular inter¬ 
vals, and must have formed one of the most magnificent spectacles that 
the art of man has ever presented to the eye. The remains of three 
other temples exist, but they lie at a distance from this grand range. 
On the eastern and highest part of the platform, where tlie natural 
wall of which I have spoken makes an angle, stood the Temple of 
Juno Lucina ; next came the Temple of Concord; next the Temple 
of Hercules, near which was the Temple of Jupiter, called of the Giants ; 
next came the Temple of Venus, and lastly that of Castor and Pollux. 
The approach to the ruins of these temples from the modem city is over 
the site of the ancient, now shaded by olive, almond, and carruba trees.. 
The Temple of Juno is a picturesque ruin ; all the columns on the 
northern side are standing, also several at the ends, and part of the en¬ 
tablature ; the rest of the building, corroded by time or entirely pros¬ 
trate, lies under an exuberant growth of flowers and shrubs. 

Descending from this temple, we pass through a sort of wild garden, 
with here and there an olive-tree or dark carruba ; on the left are the 
ruins of the ancient rock-wall, huge fragments of which in places 
have fallen down the precipice ; other parts are perforated as with wia- 
dows or loop-holes, or with deep cell-like excavations: these are the 
tombs of the ancient Agrigentines, now tenantless and void. Those 
window-like apertures were evidently made so by the action of the 
elements or the violence of man; and it is related that in consequence 
of the Agrigentines having made their tombs in the walls, they were 
so much weakened that the Carthaginians by means of their engines 
were enabled to batter them down and obtain an entrance. We now 
come to the Temple of Concord, one of the most beautiful specimens of 
Grecian Doric in existence. It is roofless, but otherwise almost perfect. 
It has twenty-four columns; it is, like the temple of Juno, raised on a 
platform of several steps, and about one hundred and fifty-four feet in 
length and fifty-five in breadth. It seems that this temple was used in 
times past for a Christian church, and the sides of its cella are perfo¬ 
rated by arched openings. The next temple is near one of the ancient 
city gates, and is supposed to have been dedicated to Hercules: it was 
celebrated in ancient times for having in it a fine picture of Alcmena; 
but it is now a confused heap of ruin, with only one column standing, 
which proves it to have been of larger dimensions than the temples just 
mentioned. 
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Turning a little to the right, we come upon the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, commonly called of the Giants, the largest sacred edifice in 
Sicily, and one of the most stupendous works of the ancients. It was 
in length three hundred and sixty-eight feet, in breadth one hundred and 
eighty; the breadth or diameter of its columns at the base thirteen feet 
four inches; the height of the columns must have been seventy-five 
feet; above these rose a massive entablature, and the top of the pediments 
could not have been less than one hundred and twenty feet high! The 
grandeur of the door and vestibule corresponded to the simple majesty 
of the whole building, whose sculptured ornaments represented, with the 
finished elegance and laborious accuracy that distinguished each par¬ 
ticular figure, the ‘ Defeat of the Giants and the Taking of Troy.’ In 
the interior ranged twenty-four antae, or square pillars, of fifty feet in 
height; on the top of each was a scupltured giant twenty-seven feet in 
height, which with his hands clasped over his head supported the lofty 
roof. One can scarcely conceive any thing more noble and majestic 
than this wonderful edifice, in comparison with which, though covering 
much more ground, St. Peter’s in Rome is a splendid gew-gaw. But 
what remains of this great temple ? A wide heap of ruin; the interior 
of which, the columns and walls having fallen outward, is a flowery 
field, in which lie some fragments of those huge giants that once sup¬ 
ported the roof. One of these is tolerably entire : the curls of his hair 
form a sort of garland: it lies with its face upward, and when I stood 
by it, my own head scarcely reached as high as the brow of the statue. 
It is composed of several pieces of stone, as are the columns of this 
temple, and most of the others of Agrigentum. On every side of this 
elevated fleld lie the walls, entablatures, and columns in enormous frag¬ 
ments : the capitals of the columns look like huge rocks that have been 
hurled there by some violent convulsion of nature. 

A short distance from this temple are the ruins of the Temple of Venus, 
and another of Castor and Pollux, of which two of the columns and 
part of the entablature are entire, and the thin coat of cement or stucco 
which covered them is in some parts as perfect as ever. The stone 
of which the temples were constructed is of a very porous nature, a 
sort of tufa, full of sea-shells, and when seen in the sunlight, of a golden 
hue ; but they were all covered with stucco, which, judging from what 
remains, was nearly as hard as porcelain, and gave a beautiful and 
finished appearance to the otherwise rude material. Of the other re¬ 
mains in Agrigentum, the limits of this article will not allow me to 
speak. But the reader would ask, how came these temples in such a 
state of ruin ? On this subject there has been some dispute ; but their 
destruction may most reasonably be attributed to a mightier agency 
than man’s. Earthquake has shattered these gorgeous temples; the 
time when is not recorded. I am inclined to believe that they were 
destroyed, as well as those of Selinus, by the dreadful earthquakes that 
shook Italy and Sicily in the dark age of Valens and Valentinian, three 
hundred and sixty-five years after Christ. 

Let us now proceed to Syracuse, once the capital of Sicily, and the 
birth-place of the great Archimedes. It was founded by Archias, one 
of the Heraclidse, more than seven hundred years before the Christian 
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era, and according to some authors contained within its walls at one 
time, one million two hundred thousand inhabitants ; could maintain an 
army of one hundred thousand foot, ten thousand horse, with a navy of 
five hundred armed vessels. Little now remains of a place once so 
populous and so powerful, save the shrunken modem city of Syracuse, 
containing about nine thousand inhabitants, and a few almost unintelli¬ 
gible ruins scattered among vineyards, olive-groves, and fields of com, 
or over the high wastes of the barren Epipole, on the summit of which 
the curious will find ruined walls and fortresses of massive and beautiful 
masonry. From these the eye commands the whole site of the ancient 
city. There lies, at the distance of three miles, the small island of 
Ortygia, on which is the modern town ; on its right is the narrow en¬ 
trance from the sea, which lies beyond, to the greater harbor, that ap¬ 
pears like a beautiful lake, and is about two miles long and one and a 
half broad. On the left of the island of Ortygia is all that remains of 
the lesser port of Syracuse. On this side the island is connected with 
the main land by means of a draw-bridge. In Ortygia is the famous 
fountain of Arethusa : the spring is yet clear and copious; but the only 
nymphs I was fortunate enough to see were engaged in the necessary 
vocation of cleansing the soiled linen of Syracusa. The remains of a 
beautiful temple of Minerva form a part of the cathedral church. Near 
the small river Anapus are two columns, the remnants of a temple of 
Jupiter, which once contained a statue of tliat god, wearing a robe of 
gold; but Dionysius the tyrant stripped it off, saying ‘ it was too cold 
for winter and too hot for summer.’ Among the seats of a noble theatre 
now stands a mill, that is supplied with water diverted from an ancient 
aqueduct close by : a strange metamorphosis indeed ! This aqueduct 
conveys the water thirty miles. It may have been of Greek con¬ 
struction originally, but that part of it which I have seen is evidently 
Saracenic. The rocky site of Syracuse is in many parts perforated 
with tombs; the roads are literally honey-combed with them. There 
is a street excavated in the limestone rock which on either side is full 
of cells, and it may indeed be said of Syracuse that it is a great burying- 
ground. The oranges, vines, and figs of Syracuse are still flourishing, 
and the earth yet yields its hundred fold; but its glory is departed, and 
the traveller looks in vain for satisfactory vestiges of that mighty city. 

There are many other interesting remains of antiquity in Sicily, but 
I must hasten to a conclusion. I trust the reader will have found the 
subject of this article interesting, although treated briefly and imper¬ 
fectly. The traveller is unworthy of his privilege, and’ forgetful of duty 
if he extracts not from the scenes described some moral lesson or reli¬ 
gious truth. The reader has accompanied me in imagination through 
classic Sicily. He has seen the lonely temple of Segestc, standing 
among the mountains like a widowed thing, mourning in silence the 
departed. Where is the multitude that once thronged around its walls? 
Mount Erix still battles with the clouds, as in the days of Agalhocles. 
He has clambered with me among the prostrate columns of Selinunte: 
once, from beneath those massive porticoes, the Selinuntine, in the pride 
of his heart, looked upon the crowded port and distant mountains as we 
look on the Hudson, with its white sails and swift; steamers, and the 
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neighboring hills. Where and what are they ? The distant mountains 
stand, but the great works which he erected to be a living honor to his 
name and country, are perished forever. He has lingered with me 
among the ruins of the splendid Agrigentum. Its numerous temples 
are dilapidated, or crumbling on the earth ; its walls, once its vaunted 
strength, are strewed in shattered fragments on the steeps around. The 
dust of its multitudes serves to fertilize the soil of its ancient site! But 
the stream still flows which gave its name to the city, and the hills 
around yet produce the oil, the wine, and the grain. We have sojourned 
for a time among the melancholy vestiges of Syracuse; the scene 
of battles far more bloody than this land has ever known. The army 
which the Athenians, inflated with pride and presumption, sent against 
Syracuse, was here defeated. In yonder land-locked bay the Athenian 
fleet, the mightiest that republic had ever sent forth, and which they 
believed invincible, was destroyed. And the Roman orator has elo¬ 
quently said, that not only the navy of Athens, but the glory and the 
empire of that republic, suffered shipwreck in the fatal harbor of 
Syracuse. It was there the wonderful mechanical skill of Archimedes 
was displayed against the Roman fleet, and those quiet waters have been 
strewed with the dying and the dead. From this deserted citadel, call¬ 
ed of ‘ Labdalus,’ the eye embraces the whole site of the once populous 
Syracuse ; and what does it behold ? On the distant island of Ortygia, 
an insignificant town, with a few small craft at anchor in the bay; 
nearer, a desert of rocky hills, a goat-herd, and a few straggling goats. 
Turning away from the melancholy scene, we behold afar off the snow- 
clad iEtna. What a contrast is this to what we have just reviewed in 
the mind’s eye! That is the work of God! Since its huge pyramid 
arose, nation after nation has possessed its fertile slopes. The Siculi 
have labored on its sides ; the Greek, the Carthaginian and the Roman ; 
the Norman and the Saracen have struggled for mastery at its foot; but 
the roar of the battle is past; the chariot and the charioteer are mingled 
in the dust. Yet yon earth-born giant, fed by continual fires, each cen¬ 
tury augments, and in all probability will continue to do so until 

‘ The clotid-capt towers, the g^orireous palaces, 

The soleiiin temples, yea the preat plobe itself 
Shall dissolve, and like the baseless fabric 
Of a vision, leave not a wreck behind!' 

May we not in these things read deep lessons applicable to ourselves ? 
The history of the people whose noble works I have endeavored to des¬ 
cribe, should in the first place teach us how noble a thing it is to con¬ 
struct works of beauty and utility, not only for our own gratification, 
but for the benefit of po.sterity also. The selfish and unreflecting, even 
the modern utilitarian, will perhaps laugh at the thought, and say: 
‘ What folly to undertake such labors for the benefit of posterity! We will 
labor for ourselves.’ I would a.sk such persons, w'hat would have been 
our state if the ancients had entertained such grovelling notions ? Do 
they not know that most of the elegant as well as the useful, is the rich 
bequest of these ancients whom they affect to despise ? There is not in 
the whole city of New-York a house, however lowly, but in some part 
of it I could point out a moulding or an ornament that comes from the 
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ancients. But there are other points of view perhaps of higher conse¬ 
quence. Their temples were erected to the gods; mistaken as they 
were in their religious notions, we Christians may be put to shame by 
the devotion of the pagan. Not to man were their temples erected. 
Man enjoyed their beauty; gazed with admiration on their exquisite 
forms, and lingered under their shady porticoes; but the eye of the god 
to whom each temple was dedicated was supposed to be on the work, 
and the aim of the builders was perfection in every part; and even that 
which the eye of the multitude never rested on, was finished with elabo¬ 
rate care. I would ask, is there such a lofty feeling among us ? Are 
we willing to expend toil and cost on that which will never gratify our 
senses ? You will answer no. Is not this then a lesson to us ? Ano¬ 
ther view of the matter: These works of art were the objects of vene¬ 
ration and love; city vied .with city in their construction; it was a 
noble emulation — think you not nobler than the competition for sordid 
gold ? The citizen gazed with pride upon the marble triumphs of his 
native place; he loved it more than ever, and felt his patriotism kindle 
as he gazed. 

Let us not think that rail-roads and canals are the only works worthy 
of modern civilization. If we look to intents, (and what ought we to 
look at ?) I doubt much but the ancients rose superior to us. We are 
in the enjoyment of many advantages of which they knew nothing. The 
wonder-working press was unknown to them ; and above all, the beauti¬ 
ful light of Christianity had not been shed on the world. We have the 
broad day ; they wrought in the twilight gloom. What majestic monu¬ 
ments of art! what enduring legacies of beauty! what objects to make 
a man love his country more and more, could have been erected with 
the means expended a few years ago in reckless speculatons ! Instead 
of turning with melancholy loathing to those broken bubbles on which 
the hopes and fortunes of many of us were suspended, we could at least 
look with admiration on the marble pile, and exclaim, ‘ I also can be 
proud of the genius and taste of my country!’ Another lesson we may 
learn from the fate of ancient states: it is to beware of presumptuous 
pride and overweening conceit: these are the result of inconsiderate 
ignorance. It was through presumptuous pride that Athens fell, as I 
have before intimated. We have reason to fear there are many, 
some unconscious of the injury they do, and perhaps with just intentions, 
who feed this appetite for undue praise. Others, for mere popularity or 
the applause of the day, minister with adroitness the sweet though poison¬ 
ous morsel for which our vanity and self-love are open-mouthed; which 
(to carry on the simile,) puffs us up with the comfortable notion that 
we are superior in every respect to all other nations, ancient or modem. 
It would be well to turn a deaf ear to this syren’s song: let us learn if 
possible to knofw ourselves; let us remember that there is no perfection, 
either in men or their institutions; and by avoiding a vain and presump¬ 
tuous spirit, and scanning with a careful eye the causes of the greatness 
which under Providence we possess, we shall be most likely to approach 
the perfection which we all desire. We can have little doubt that the 
Agrigentine considered the institutions of his country as perfect as we 
do ours; and the citizens of greater states, Athens, even Rome itself, in- 
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dulged in the same pleasing thought. Our only means of judging of the 
future is the past. We see that nations have sprung from obscurity, 
risen to glory, and decayed. Their rise has in general been mark^ 
by virtue ; their decadence by vice, vanity, and licentiousness. Let 
us beware! 

I would not have the reader censure me for commencing this article 
as a traveller and ending it with an attempt to moralize. In reviewing in 
my mind the interesting scenes I have endeavored to describe, I have 
been led back to the thoughts that arose when I trode among the ruins of 
prostrate temples, and they were connected in my mind; and I will ven¬ 
ture again to say, that he is unworthy of the privilege of travelling who 
gleans not from the fields he visits some moral lesson or religious truth. 

T. C. 

- /' 


STANZAS. 


WRITTEN AT BEVKRX.T, MAUbACBURKT TN. BT HiV. WII^MAU B. TAPPAN. 


In Beverly, the building 1 sought the other day, 
Where forty years ago my sire nis infant gave away; 

I sought it, for I coveted where he had pmced his toot, 
My honone^, sainted father! mine in filial love to put 


I entered it; most holy appeared the house of prayer; 

Yet more than common holiness its beauty seemed to wear; 
For there the waters bathed me, and solemn words were said. 
And Father, Son, and Paraclete invoked above my head. 

Zll. 

Of all the congregation who looked in reverence on, 

The elders and the blooming youth, each worshipper was gone; 
And he, with hairs of winter, whose office *t was to lave 
My baby brow, and name my name, was hidden in the grave ! 


What years have pas^ of sorrow, that hour and this between! 
What moments of enjoyment in that interval I Ve seen! 

1 wept that I had measured the half of being's tmck ; 

I smiled that worlds were poor to bribe the weary pilgrim back. 


I sighed that in the journey where blessings are so few 
For even the most fkvorea, I but scanty portioTi knew; 

And chiefly in the season of confidence and pride, 

My youth was forced the dangerous way, without my eartlily guide. 


VI. 

Where is my sainted father, who took me in his arms. 
And held me to the minister, and kissed away alarms ? 

1 feel his presence near me! he blesses me once more! 
Ay, where he gave me up to God, just forty years before! 
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It was not the failure of his plans, nor the dread of detection, which 
broke Rust do\vn. He had been prepared for that, and had nerved 
himself to meet it; but it was a blow coming from a quarter where he 
had not dreamed of harm, and wounding him where alone he could 
feel a pang, that crushed him. There was something so abject in the 
prostration of that iron-willed man, who had often endured what would 
have wrung the very souls of other men, without exhibiting any other 
feeling than contempt, that for a moment awed even the hard man who 
had struck the blow. In proportion as Rust’s control over his emotions 
had been great, so now the reaction was terrible. He seemed paralyzed 
in body and mind. No cry escaped him, but his breath rattled as he 
drew it; his long hair hung loosely over his face, and upon the floor ; 
his eyes were closed; his features livid and distorted; and but for his 
struggling, breath, and the spasmodic jerking of his fingers, he seemed 
dead. 

‘ Lift him up. Bill,’ said Grosket, in a subdued tone. ‘ It’s been too 
much for him. Who’d have thought he had a heart V 

Jones smiled grimly, as he said: ‘ I’m glad you did it, Mr. Grosket. 
It was better than murdering him. He was n’t afeard of dying. Is it 
a fit he’s got V 

Without waiting for a reply, he placed his arms under him and raised 
him up. Rust lay heavily against him, his head falling back, and his 
arms dangling at his side. They carried him to the bench, and placed 
him on it, Grosket standing behind him, and supporting his back. 

‘ I guess he’s done for,’ said Jones, pushing the hair from his face ; 
‘ pity it was n’t three days ago—that’s all.’ 

‘ Get some water, or brandy,’ said Grosket; ‘ I suppose we may as 
well bring him to. It would be an ugly business if he should die on 
our hands.’ 

Jones stooped down, and picking up his great coat, commenced 
fumbling in its pocket, and drew out the bottle from which he and 
Craig had drank, as they were starting on their expedition on the pre¬ 
vious night. He held it up and looked at it, then muttered: ‘ It’s no 
use ; it’s no use.’ 

‘ What are you talking about, there V demanded Grosket, impatiently: 
‘ is it empty ?’ 

Jones shook it. 

‘No; there’s a drop or two in it. D-n him! I do n’t like his 
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drinking out of this bottle, I don’t; I use it myself; and blow me, if 
I do n’t think his mouth ’ud p’ison it.’ 

Grosket cut his scruples short by taking die bottle from him, un¬ 
corking it, and pouring its contents in Rust’s mouth. 

‘ It’s a waste,’ muttered Jones, eyeing his proceedings with a very 
dissatisfied look. ‘ I begrudged it to poor Tim; and cuss him, it’s 
going down his gullet! I hope it ’ll choke him.’ 

Grosket paid no attention to him, but supported Rust, occasionally 
shaking him by way of stirring up his ideas. Either the liquor or the 
shakings had an effect; for the deadly paleness gradually disappeared 
from Rust’s face ; his breath grew less short and gasping; and finally 
he sat up, and looked about him. His eye was wandering and vacant, 
and sad and heart-broken indeed was his tone. 

* My own dear child !’ said he, in a voice so mild and winning, and 
so teeming with fondness, that none would have recognized it as Rust’s. 

‘ I’ve had a strange dream, my poor little Mary, about you, whom I 
have garnered up in my heart of hearts.’ 

His voice sank until his words were unintelligible, and then he 
laughed feebly, and passed his hand backward and forward in the air, 
as if caressing the head of a child. • Your eyes are very bright, my 
little girl, but they beam with happiness; and so they shall, always. 
So they shall—so they shall. Kiss me, my own darling!’ He ex¬ 
tended his arms, and drew them toward him, as if they enfolded the 
child, and then bending down his cheek, rocked to and fro, and sang a 
song, such as is used in lulling an infant to sleep. 

‘ My Gk)d ! He’s clean gone mad!’ said Jones, staring at him with 
starting eyes. ‘ Dished and done up in ten minutes! That’s what I 
call going to Bedlam by express.’ 

Although Grosket uttered not a word of comment, his keen gray eye, 
bright as a diamond; his puckered brows; his compressed lips, and 
his hands tightly clasped together, showed that he viewed his work 
with emotions of the most powerful kind. At length he said, in low 
tone, as if communing with himself rather than addressing the only 
person who seemed capable of hearing him: ‘ If he goes mad he ’ll 
spoil my scheme. He ’ll not reap the whole harvest that I have sown 
for him. He must live ; ay, and in his sane mind, to feel its full bit¬ 
terness. I, I have lived,’ said he, striking his breast; ‘ I have borne 
up against the same curse that now is on him. I have had the same 
feeling gnawing at my heart, giving me no rest, no peace. He must 
suffer. He must not take refuge from himself in madness. He shall 
not,’ said he, savagely. ‘ Ha! ha ! who would have thought that the 
flint which the old fellow calls his heart had feeling in it ?’ 

Whether these remarks reached Rust’s ear, or whether it was that 
his mind, after the first shock of the intelligence was over, was beginning 
to rally, is a matter of doubt; but from some cause or other, he sud¬ 
denly discontinued his singing, passed his hand across his forehead, held 
his long hair back from his face, and stared about him ; his eye wan¬ 
dering from Grosket to Jones, and around the room, and then resting on 
the floor. He sat for some time looking steadfastly down, his face 
gradually regaining its stem, unbending character; his thin lips com- 
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pressing themselves, until his mouth had assumed its usual expression 
of bitterness, mingled with resolution. 

The two men watched, without speaking, the progress of this meta¬ 
morphosis. At last he rose, and turning to Grosket, said in a calm 
voice : 

‘ You Ve done your worst; yet you see Michael Rust can bear it;* 
and then bowing to him, he said: ‘ Good bye, Enoch. Whatever may 
have happened to my child, I am blameless. I never sold her happiness 
to gratify my avarice. If she has become what Enoch’s child was, the 
sin does not lie at my door. I do n’t know how it is with you.’ 

Turning to Jones, he said, in the same quiet tone: ‘ Murderer of 
your bosom-friend, good bye.’ The door closed, and he was gone. 

A bitter execration from the two men followed him. From Jones, it 
burst forth in unbridled fury, and he sprang forward to avenge the 
taunt, but was withheld by Grosket, who grasped his arm, then as sud¬ 
denly relinquished his hold, and said: 

‘ Quick ! quick! Jones. Drag him back ! It concerns your safety 
and my plans to get him back.’ 

The man dashed to the door and down the stairs. In a moment he 
reappeared: 

‘ It’s too late. He’s in the street.’ 

‘ Curse it! that was a blunder! We should have searched him. He 
carries all his papers with him.’ 

But almost at the same moment he seemed to overcome his vexation, 
for he said: ‘ Well, it can’t be helped, so there’s no use in grumbling 
about it. And now. Bill Jones,’ said he, turning to the other, ‘ you^ 
know what you’ve done, and who set you on. ^ do I. He’s worse 
than you are. If you were him, I’d arrest you on the spot. As it is, 
I say you had better make yourself scarce. Your neck is in danger, for 
although the death of Tim, if the rumor is true, was accidental-’ 

‘It was, it was, Mr. Grosket,’ interrupted Jones. ‘D-n it, if it 

was Rust, if it was only him^ I would n’t mind it. I’d die myself, to 
see him swing.’ 

‘ Well, hear me,’ continued Grosket. ‘ You were committing a felony 
when you killed Craig, and his death, although accidental, is murder. 

I’m no lawyer, but I know that. You must run for it.’ 

‘ I’d cuss all danger,’ said Jones, gnawing his lip, ‘ if I could only 
lug Rust in it too.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ returned Grosket, you must take your own course; but 
remember I’ve warned you. You have some good traits about you, 
Bill, and that’s more than Rust has. Good bye!’ He extended his 
hand to the burglar. Jones grasped it eagerly. 

‘ Thank you! thank you, Mr. Grosket,’ said he, the tears starting to 
his eyes. ‘ If you only knew how I was brought up, how I suffered, 
what has made me what I am, you would n’t think so hard of me as 
some do. But there is blood on me, now ; that’s worse than all. I ’ll 
never get over that. I might, if it was n’t Tim’s. Good bye, God 
bless ye, Mr. Grosket I My blessing won’t do you much good, but it 
can’t hurt you.’ 

Grosket shook his hand, and left the room; and the desperate man, 
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whom he left melted by a transient word of kindness, which had found 
its way to his rugged heart, buried his face in his hands, and wept. 

Once in the street. Rust endeavored to bear up against his fortune. 
But he could not. • His mind was confused, and all his thoughts were 
strange, fantastic and shadowy. He paused; dashed his hand impa¬ 
tiently against his forehead, and endeavored to shake off the spell. No, 
no! it would not leave him. Failure in his schemes! dishonor in his 
child! He could think of them, and of them only. Once on this theme, 
his mind became more bewildered than ever; and yielding himself to 
its impulses, he fell into a slow pace, and sauntered on, with his chin 
bent down on his breast. 

From the thickly-settled parts of the town he went on, until he came 
to streets where the bustle and crowd were less ; then to others, which 
were nearly deserted; then on he went, until he reached a quarter 
where the houses stood far apart, with vacant lots between them. Still 
he kept on. Then came fields, and cottages, and farm-houses, sur- 
rounded by tall trees. Still on he went, still wading through a mass of 
chaotic fancies, springing up, and reeling and flitting through his mind; 
shadows of things that had been, and might be; ghosts of the past; 
prophets of the future. He had become a very child. At last he stood 
on the bank of the river; and then for the first time he seemed to 
awaken from his trance. 

It was a glorious day, whose sunshine might have found its way even 
into his black heart. Oh! how soft, and mellow, and pure, the hurri¬ 
cane of the last night had left it! Not a cloud in the sky, not a breath to 
ripple the water, or to wave the long trailing locks of the hoary willows, 
which nodded over its banks. 

Rust looked about him, with a bewildered gaze, until his eye became 
fixed upon the water. ‘ It’s very quiet, very quiet,’ said he; ‘ I wonder 
if a man, opce engulfed in it, feels peace.’ He pressed his hand to his 
breast, and muttered: ‘ Here it is gone forever!’ 

He loitered listlessly on, under the trees. His step was feeble; and 
he stooped and tottered, as if decrepid. He stopped again, shook his 
head, and went on, looking upon the ground, and at times long and 
wistfully at the river. 

An old man, leaning on a stout cane, who had been watching him, at 
last came up. Raising his hat, as he did so, he said: 

‘ You seem, like myself, to be an admirer of this noble river?’ 

Rust looked up at him sharply, ready to gather in his energies, if 
necessary. But there was nothing in the mild, dignified face of the 
speaker to invite suspicion, and he replied in a feeble tone: 

‘ Yes, yes ; it is a noble river.’ 

‘ I’ve seen many, in my long life,’ said the other, ‘ and have never 
met its equal.’ 

Rust paused, as if he did not hear him, and then continued in a 
musing tone: 

‘ How smooth it is ! how calm! Many have found peace there, who 
never found it in life. Drowning’s an easy death, I’m told.’ 

The stranger replied gravely, and even sternly : 

‘ They have escaped the troubles of life, and plunged into those of 
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eternityand then, as if willing to give Rust an opportunity of 
explaining away the singular character of the remark, he said: ‘ I 
hope you do not meditate suicide V 

‘ No,’ replied Rust, quietly, ‘ not at present; but I’ve often thought 
that many a wrecked spirit will find there what it never found on 
earth—peace.’ 

* The body may,’ returned the other, ‘ but not the soul.’ 

Rust smiled doubtfully, and walked off. The man watched, and 
even followed him; but seeing him turn from the river, he took another 
direction, occasionally pausing to look back. Not so Rust. From the 
time he ha^ parted with the stranger, he had forgotten him, and his 
thoughts wandered back to their old theme. It was strange that he 
should believe so implicitly Grosket’s tale, coming as it did from one 
whom he knew hated him. Yet he did believe it. There was proof 
of its truth in Grosket’s manner; in his look ; in his tone of assured 
triumph. Yet although Rust brooded over nothing else that livelong 
day, he could not realize it; he could not appreciate how desolate and 
lonely he was. He could only fancy how life would be, if what Grosket 
had told him had happened. ‘ This is not all a dream, I suppose,’ 
muttered he, pausing as he went, and passing his hand across his fore¬ 
head. ‘ No, no; I’m awake—wide awake; and I am Michael Rust; 
that’s more strange than all.’ 

After hours of wandering, he found himself at his office. He ascended 
the stairs, opened the door, and went in. It was dark, for the lights 
had been twinkling in the shop-windows before he left the street; but 
he sat down without observing it; and there he remained until Komicker 
came in with a light. 

Rust made no reply to the salutation which he received. Komicker 
placed the light on the table ; and after loitering round the room, and 
busying himself with a few papers which he had arranged on the table, 
to give it a business-like appearance, he asked: 

‘ Do you want me any more, to-night ?’ 

‘ No; you may go.’ 

The dismissal and departure of Mr. Komicker were almost simul¬ 
taneous. His heavy foot went thumping from step to step, and finally 
the street-door banged after him. Rust sat without moving, listening to 
every tramp of his heavy foot, until the door shut it out. 

‘ he’s gone,’ said he, drawing a long breath, and cuddling him¬ 
self up on his chair. ‘ He ’ll be in my way no more to-night.’ 

He shivered slightly; and then got up and drew his chair nearer the 
grate, although there was no fire in it. And this is then the end of my 
scheme,’ muttered he; ‘ I have gone on for years in the same beaten 
track, fighting off all who could interfere with me. The affection of 
those who would have loved me; friends, relatives, those nearest to me, 
with the same blood in our veins, nursed in the same arms, who drew 
life from the same source; this cold heart has repulsed, until they have 
all abandoned me!’ 

He leaned his head on his hands, and tears, scalding tears, gushed 
from his eyes. ‘ I did it for her. It was to get gold to lavish on her. 

I would have chained myself for life to that old man’s daughter, to get 
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wealth; I would have added the murder of those children to the cata¬ 
logue of my crimes, that I might have grasped their inheritance, to have 
showered all that I had gathered by toil and crime upon her. She was 
my hope,' my pride, my own dear darling child ; but she is shipwrecked 
now; she has withered my heart. I would have shed its last blood for 
her. I would—I would; indeed I would! But it’s useless to think of 
it. She can never be what she was; the bright, pure-souled, spotless 
child whom I worshipped. Yes, yes; I did worship her ; Why deny 
it ? Better, far better, she had died, for then I might still have cherished 
her memory. It’s too late. She’s become a castaway now.’ 

He paused. From a state of deep and querulous despondency, he 
gradually recovered composure; then his mood grew sterner and 
sterner; until his compressed lips and flashing eye showed that he had 
passed from one extreme to the other. : 

‘ Is there nothing left to live for V exclaimed he ; ‘ nothing left ? One 
thing can yet be done. I must ascertain her disgrace beyond a doubt. 
Then atonement can and shall be made, or he had better never have been 
bom!’ 

Rust stood up, with an expression of bold, honest indignation, such 
as he had rarely worn, stamped on every feature. ‘ This must be 
accomplished,’ said he. ‘ Every thing else must be abandoned: this 
done, let me die ; for I cannot love her as I did, and I might hate her : 
Better die !’ 


ciiArxan TwiNTt-Tninn. 

Richard Holmes, Esq. was sitting in his oflice, two days after the 
events narrated in the last chapter, with his nose within a few inches 
of a law-book which rested on his knees, when he was aroused by the 
opening of the door, and the entrance of a man. Holmes was so much 
out of the world, and out of the current of business, that he did what a 
practitioner at the bar of his age and standing rarely does; that is, he 
looked up without waiting till he was addressed. 

‘ Ah, Harson? — it’s you, is it?’ said he, laying aside his book, but 
without rising. 

Harry walked up, shook hands with him, and seated himself. 

‘ We ’ve been hard at work, and have made some progress,’ said he, 
taking off his hat, and placing it on the table. ‘ We ’ve got the woman.’ 

‘ What woman ?’ 

‘ Blossom,’ replied Harson; ‘ I’ve brought her here to answer for 
herself. She was in Rust’s employ, and received the children from 
him. She’s below.’ 

‘ What news of the boy V inquired Holmes. 

‘ Grosket is after him. He knows where he is. Would you like to 
see the woman V 

‘ It would be as well,’ said Holmes, drumming on the table. ‘ We ’ll 
hear what she has to say. Does she communicate what she knows 
willingly or under compulsion V 

‘ She’s not very talkative answered Harson, ‘ and seems terribly 
afraid of Rust.’ 
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‘I think we can squeeze the truth out of her,’ replied Holmes. 
‘Bring her up.’ 

Harson went out, and in a few minutes reappeared with Mrs. Blos¬ 
som at his heels. The lawyer pointed to a chair, into which the lady 
sank, apparently in a state of great exhaustion and agitation; for she 
moaned and rocked to and fro, and wrung her hands. 

‘ Your name’s Blossom, I think,’ said Holmes, evincing no sympathy 
whatever with her sufferings. 

‘ Ah’s me! ah’s me! I’m very old! I’m very old!’ exclaimed the 
lady, moaning from the very bottom of her lungs, but without making 
any reply to the question. 

‘ Hark ye,’ said Holmes, in a stem tone, ‘ I have not sent for you, to 
listen to your moaning, nor to be trifled with in any other way. You 
have come here to disclose the deeds of a scoundrel; and disclose them 
you must. You shall answer all my questions, truly, honestly, and 
without equivocation, or it will be the worse for you. I am aware of 
offences committed by you, which, if punished as they merit, would 
send you to prison. I tell you this, that you may know exactly how 
we stand with reference to each other. If you wish to serve yourself, 
you will find true and prompt replies to whatever I ask. What’s your 
name V 

Mrs. Blossom oscillated in her chair, glanced at the wall,Replied 
‘ Blossom,’ and buried her face in a rag of a shawl. 

‘ Good ! Where do you live V demanded the lawyer. The woman 
answered, and Holmes wrote it down. 

‘ Do you know a man by the name of Michael Rust V 

Mrs. Blossom’s chair became very uneasy, end she was seized with 
a violent cough. The lawyer waited until her cough was better, and 
repeated the question, accompanying it by a look which produced an 
answer in the affirmative. 

‘ What other name did you ever know him to bear V 

Mrs. Blossom suddenly found her voice, and replied boldly: ‘ No 
other;’ and here she spoke the truth; for Rust had trusted her no 
farther than was absolutely necessary. 

‘ How long have you known him V 

Mrs. Blossom again lost her voice, but found it instantly on meeting 
the eye of Holmes; and she answered bluntly, ‘ About four years.’ 

‘ What led to your acquaintance V 

The woman cast a shrewd suspicious glance at him, as if calculating 
how far she might trifle with impunity ; but there was something in his 
manner that was not encouraging, and she replied, ‘ that she could not 
remember.’ 

Holmes laid down his pen, and pushing back his chair so that he 
faced her, said in a quiet but very decided manner: 

‘ Mrs. Blossom, you have been brought here for the purpose of giving 
us such information as will enable us to do justice to a person who has 
been greatly injured by this man Rust. I mention this, not because I 
suppose the motive will have any great weight with you, but to let you 
see that the object of our investigation is nothing against yourself. 
Your answers are important to us; for at present we know no other 
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than yourself, of whom we can obtain the information we require. I 
do not conceal this, nor will I conceal the fact that unless you do answer 
me, you shall leave this room for a prison. I told you so before; I 
repeat it now ; I will not repeat it a third time. I already know enough 
of the matter on which I am interrogating you, to be able to detect 
falsehood in your answers.’ 

There was something either in the words of the lawyer or in the 
formation of her chair that caused Mrs. Blossom to move very uneasily; 
and at the same time to cast a glance behind her, as if there existed a 
strong connection between her thoughts and the door. She was however 
used to trying circumstances, and did not lose her presence of mind. 
She made no reply, but sat with every faculty, which long training had 
sharpened to a high degree of cunning, on the alert; but sbe was not 
a little taken by surprise when Holmes, after taking from the table a 
packet of papers, selected one, and having spent a few minutes in 
examining it, said to her : 

‘ To convince you that we are perfectly acquainted with the nature 
of your dealings with Rust, I will enter into a few details, which may 
perhaps enable you to recollect something more. Four years since, on 
the sixteenth of December, a man by the name of Blossom, with whom 
you lived, and whose name you bear, although you are not his wife, 
proposed to you to take charge of two children, a boy and girl. At first 
you refused, but finally agreed to do it on receiving five hundred dollars, 
and the assurance that no inquiry would be made as to the treatment 
they received at your hands, and that whether they lived or died was 
a matter of indifference to the person who placed them in your charge, 
and would not be too closely investigated. ' The children came. They 
were quite young. You had them for a week, and were then informed 
that they must go, for a time, to the country. You asked no questions, 
but gave them up, and they were sent away, the money for their support 
being furnished by the same hand that threw them upon your mercy. 
In a year or so they were brought back, and were again entrusted to 
you, with instructions to break them down, and if possible to send them 
to their graves; but if their bodies were proof against cruelty, then so 
to pollute their very souls, and familiarize them with crime, that they 
should forget what they had been; and that even those who should 
have loved them best would blush to see what they were. You began 
your work well, for you had a stern, savage master over you—Michael 
Rust. Thus much,’ said he, ‘ I know ; but I must know more. You 
must identify the children as the same first delivered to you by Rust. 
You must disclose the names of the persons with whom they lived in 
the country. You must also give me such information as will enable 
us to fasten this crime on Rust. Another person could have proved 
all this—the man Blossom ; but you know he is dead.’ 

He paused, for Mrs. Blossom’s face grew deadly pale as he spoke. 
It was momentary, however; and might have passed away entirely, 
had not a strange suspicion fastened itself on his mind. He added in a 
slow tone: ‘ What ailed him, you know best.’ 

Mrs. Blossom’s thin lips grew perfectly white ; and moved rs if she 
were attempting to speak. 
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‘ Will you give me the information I require ? or will you accept the 
alternative V said Holmes, still keeping his eye upon her. 

‘ Go on; what do you want V demanded she, in a quick husky voice. 

‘ You are acquainted with Michael Rust V 

‘ I am,’ replied she, in the same quick, nervous manner. 

‘ How did you first become acquainted with him V 

‘ You know all that,’ was the abrupt reply. ‘ Why should I go over 
it again ? It’s all true, as you said it.’ 

Holmes paused to make a note of it, and then asked: 

‘ What is the name of the person, in the country, who took charge of 
the children V 

‘ I do n’t know,’ replied the woman. ‘ Michael Rust sent a man for 
them, who took them off.’ 

‘ Who was this man V 

‘ I do n’t know ; I never saw him. Mr. Blossom gave the children 
to him, and never told me his name,’ 

‘ Good,’ said Holmes, in his short, abrupt manner: ‘ Where are 
these children now ?’ 

‘ One’s at his house,’ replied she, pointing to Harson. ‘ The other, 
by this time, is with a man named Grosket. He’s been arter him, and 
I suppose has got him by this time.’ 

‘ Enoch Grosket ?’ inquired Holmes. 

The woman nodded. ‘ I told him where he’d find him. He went 
straight off to fetch him.’ 

‘ Will you swear that they are the same children brought to you four 
years since V said Holmes, pausing in his writing, and running his eye 
over the notes which he had made. ‘ Do you know them to be the 
same V 

‘ The man said so, who brought ’em back at the end of the year. 
That’s all I know about it. They never left me arter that.’ 

‘ Who was that man V 

* Tim Craig,’ replied the woman. 

‘ And he’s dead. The only person who could reveal their place of 
concealment during that year, and the name of those who had the care 
of them. The chain is broken, by which to identify them as the lost 
children of George Colton. Who can aid us in this V 

‘ I CAN !’ said a voice. 

All three started, for there, at their very elbow, stood Michael Rust; 
but Rust, fearfully altered, worn down, wan, haggard, with sunken 
cheeks, and features rigid and colorless, as if cut from wax, and with 
an eye of fire. But wrecked as he was, there was still that strange 
sneering smile on his lip, which seemed as if only parting to utter 
sarcasm and mockery. But now he was serious in his mood, for he 
repeated: 

‘ I can, and without my aid the secret must be hid forever.’ 

Holmes rose, angrily, from his seat. 

^ What brought you here V demanded he. 

‘ Be seated, I beg of you,’ said Rust, bowing, and speaking in a low, 
mocking tone. ‘ What brought me here ? You called upon me, I 
think ; it was but civil to return the visit. I have come to do so.’ 

VOL. XXIII. 33 
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‘ This is idle, Sir,’ replied Holmes, coldly. ‘ You came for some 
purpose. Name it. The sooner this interview is over, the more 
agreeable I suppose it will be for both of us.’ 

‘For me, certainly,’ said Rust, in a manner so constrained and 
different from his usual one, that the lawyer was in doubt whether he 
was in jest or earnest. Then he added, in a bitter tone: ‘ You ask 
what brought me here. Destiny, folly, revenge perhaps against my 
own heart’s blood. Call it what you will; here I am; and ready to 
assist in the very matter which now perplexes you. What more do 
you want V 

Holmes replied with a sarcastic smile : ‘ The assistance of Michael 
Rust is likely to be as great as his sincerity. We certainly should 
place great reliance on it.’ 

Rust, perfectly unmoved by the taunt, answered in a tone so bitter, 
so full of hatred to himself, so replete with the outpouring of a cankered 
heart, so despairing and reckless, that the lawyer felt that even in him 
there might be some truth : 

‘ I care not whether you trust me or not; I care not whether you be¬ 
lieve me or not. If Michael Rust could ever have been swayed by the 
opinions of others, it would have been before this ; it’s too late to begin 
now. I came here because I have failed in all I undertook ; because I 
am beginning to hate the one for whom I have toiled, until I grew gray 
with the wearing away of mind and body ; because the soul of life is 
gone. I do it out of revenge against that person. There is no remorse ; 
no conscience ; but it’s revenge. Look at me : that person has blasted 
me. Do I not show it in every feature and limb ? Now you under¬ 
stand me. My schemes are abandoned ; and I shall soon be where 
neither man nor law can reach me. My secret can do me no good; 
why should I keep it ? Perhaps the recollection of past days and of 
past favors from one whom I have wronged, may have had its weight; 
perhaps not. I’ve come to tell the truth. If you will hear it, well; if 
not, I go, and it goes with me.’ 

Holmes and Harson exchanged looks, and Harson nodded, as if in 
acquiescence to some proposition which he supposed the looks of the 
other to indicate. 

‘ Well, Sir,’ replied Holmes, ‘we will hear what you have to say.’ 

‘ Stop,’ said Rust; ‘ l)efore uttering a word, I must have a promise.’ 

The lawyer looked at him, and then at Harson, as much as to say: 
‘ I expected it. There’s some trick in it.’ 

Rust observed it, and said : ‘ Spare your suspicions; I have come 
here to be frank and honest in word and deed ; and Michael Rust can 
be so, when the fancy seizes him. The promise I require is this; 
whatever I may reveal, no matter what the penalty, you will not set the 
blood-hounds of the law on my track within forty-eight hours. I have 
yet one act to perform in the great farce of life. That accomplished, 
you may do your worst.’ 

‘ This is all very strange,’ said Holmes, eyeing the thin, excited fea¬ 
tures of his visiter, as if not altogether sure of his sanity ; ‘ if you 
fear the punishment of your misdeeds, why reveal them ? Why place 
yourself in our power, or run the risk of our interfering with your 
future movements ? 
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, Rust replied bitterly: ‘You shall hear. My whole life has been spent 
for one person, my own child. Every faculty of mind and body has 
been devoted to her, amd every crime I have committed was for her. 
Scruples were disregarded ; ties of blood set at defiance ; every thing 
that binds man to man, that deters from wrong, were disregarded, if 
they stood in the way of that one grand aim of life. She forgot all! 
She has broken me down, heart and spirit. Love and devotion were 
crushed with them, and revenge has sprung up from their ruins. Ay! 
revenge against my own child ! Should any thing prevent my doing 
what I have yet to do, and should my brother die, and his children not 
be found, she would be his heir. I would have labored and succeeded, 
for one who has disgraced me, and made me what you see me !’ 

He stretched out his thin hands, displaying the large veins, coursing 
beneath the skin, and apparently full to bursting. ‘ How wasted they 
are !* He smiled as he looked at them, and then asked : ‘Will you pro¬ 
mise V 

The lawyer turned to Harson, and then said : ‘ I promise ; do you, 
Harson V Harry nodded. 

‘ Grood said Rust, abruptly. ‘ You know my name, and much of 
my history. All the facts which you detailed to me at my office a short 
time since are true—true almost to the very letter. Michael Rust and 
Henry Colton are one. The plodding, scheming, heartless, unprincipled 
Henry Colton, who could sell his brother’s own flesh and blood for gold; 
who could forget all the kindnesses heaped upon him, and stab his bene¬ 
factor, and this wreck of Michael Rust, are one!’ 

He struck his hand against his chest, and strode up and down the 
room, biting his lips. ‘ He was rich, and I was poor : he gave me the 
means of living, but I wanted more. I had my eye on his entire wealth, 
and I wanted him to be in his grave. But he thwarted me in that. 
Feeble and sickly, so that a breath might have destroyed him, he lived 
on, and at last, as if to balk me farther, he married. Two children 
were bom ; two more obstacles between me and my aim. Two chil¬ 
dren!—two more of the same blood for me to love. Ho! ho! how 
Michael Rust loved those babes!’ exclaimed he, clutching his fingers 
above his head, and gasping as he spoke. He turned, and fastening his 
glaring eye on the lawyer, griped his fingers together, with his teeth 
hard set and speaking through them, said in a sharp whisper: ‘ I could 
have strangled them!’ 

He paused; and then went on: ‘At last came the thought of re¬ 
moving them. At first it was vague : it came like a shadow, and went 
off; then it came again, more distinct. Then it became stronger, and 
stronger, until it grew into a passion—a very madness. At last my 
mind was made up, and my plans formed. I trusted no one, but carried 
them off myself, and delivered them to the husband of that woman,’ 
pointing to Mrs. Blossom. ‘ I told him nothing of their history : he was 
paid to take charge of them, and asked no questions. Then came the 
clamor of pursuit. I daily met and comforted my broken-hearted bro¬ 
ther and his wife : I held out hopes which I knew were false; I offered 
rewards; I turned pursuit in every direction except the right one. 
They both thanked me, and looked upon me as their best friend; and 
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so I was, for I kept up hope ; and what is life without it ? At last the 
search approached the neighborhood where the children really were, 
and they were sent to the country. A man by the name of Craig took 
them. The only person who was in the secret was Enoch Grosket; 
but he knew nothing respecting the history of the children, nor where 
they went?’ 

‘ Where was it V inquired Holmes, anxiously, ‘ and to whom did you 
entrust them V 

‘ I have prepared it all,’ said Rust; he drew a letter from his pocket 
and handed it to him. ‘You ’ll find it there, and the names of the per¬ 
sons ; they know nothing of the children ; but they can identify them 
as those left with them four years ago ; and they still have the clothes 
which they wore at the time; but the girl’s resemblance to her mother 
will save all that trouble.’ 

He paused, with his dark eyes fastened on the floor, and his lips 
working with intense emotion. 

‘ And is it possible that the love of gold can lead one to crimes like 
these !’ said Holmes, in a subdued tone. 

‘ Love of gold !’ exclaimed Rust, fiercely ; ‘ what cared I for gold ? 
Ho ! ho ! Michael Rust values gold but as dross; but it is the world; 
the cringing, obsequious, miser-hearted world, that kisses the very feet 
of wealth, which set Michael Rust on ; it was tliis that lashed him for¬ 
ward; but not for himself. I married a woman whom I loved,’ said he, 
in a quick, stem tone ; ‘ she abandoned me and became an outcast, and 
paid the penalty by an outcast’s fate : she died in the streets. The love 
which I bore her I transferred to my child. I was poor, and I resolved 
that she should be rich. Can you understand my motive now ? I loved 
my own flesh and blood better than my brother’s. I have now relin¬ 
quished my plans, and have told you why.’ 

A pause of some moments ensued, and Rust said: ‘ Is there any thing 
more that you want ? If so, tell me at once, for after to-day we shall 
never meet again.’ 

Holmes ran his eye over the papers, and selecting two letters, handed 
them to Rust, and said: 

‘ How do you account for the difference of that hand-writing, if Mi¬ 
chael Rust and Henry Colton are one V 

‘ Michael Rust wrote one hand, Henry Colton another,’ said Rust; 
‘ but I wrote both.’ He seized a pen, wrote a few words, signed the 
names Michael Rust and Henry Colton, and flung it on the table. ‘ The 
game had been well studied before it was played.’ 

‘Your writing is well disguised indeed,’ said the lawyer, comparing 
it with the letters; ‘ it solves that difficulty.’ 

‘ Any thing else V demanded Rust, impatiently; ‘ my time is 
limited.’ 

Holmes shook his head ; but Harson said : ‘ A few words about Jacob 
Rhoneland.’ 

‘ Well V 

‘ You accuse him of forgery ; what does that mean V 

‘ He was a fool: I wanted to marry his daughter; I represented 
myself to him as very rich, to tempt his avarice ; that failed. I added 
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entreaties; they failed. Then I tried the effect of fear. He was not 
deaf to that for a long time, but at last he overcame even that.’ 

‘ And the tale ? 

‘ Was well fabricated, but false.’ 

‘ And Ned Somers V 

‘ I had to get rid of him: what could I do while he was dallying 
round the girl ? I did get rid of him : a few lies whispered to the old 
man sent nim adrift. But I’m tired of this; I came to tell what I 
pleased, and nothing more, and I must be at work. You must respect 
your promise,’ said he, turning to Holmes. 

‘ I shall, and I hope your present errand at least is an honest one.’ 

‘ It is,’ said Rust, with a strange smile; ‘ it is to punish a criminal.’ 
He opened the door and went off without another word. 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 


' To-mor'-ow ti.' fresh fieUU ahd pastures new 1’ 


Lycidas. 


Yes ! I have been for many a chanceful year, 
Studious or sensual, eav or wild, or sad, 

An earnest votary' of Evening. She 

Had something wondrous winning to my eye, 

So soft she was, and quiet. Often too, 

Absorbed in books, which were perchance a bane, 
Perchance a blessing; or in glittering crowds, 
Gazing all rapt on woman’s eloquent face, 

Nature’s most witching and most treacherous page ; 
Or high in mirth witli those whose senseful wit 
Outflashed the rosy wines that warmed its flow, 

I ’vc held my vigil’s till the brow of Night 
Grew pale and starless, and her solemn pomp, 
Out-glared by day, faded in hueless space. 

I do re|)ent me of my worship. Night 
Was given for rest: who breaks this natural law' 
Wron^ body and soul alike. One vigorous hour 
Of sober day-light thought is worth a night’s 
Slow oscitations of a drowsy mind. 

’Neath Eve’s pale, star the ilesolate heart reverts 
To those far moments, when the sky w’as blue, 
And earth was green, as earth and sky to eyes 
Once disenchanted, can appear no more. 

• 

We fin are mourners. Good men must deplore 
Lost hours, lost friends, lost pleasures; and the bad 
Are racked by throes of impotent remorse, 

Dark, fierce, and bitter; for themselves are lost. 

And still neglecting w'hat remains of life. 

They strive by backvvartl Teachings to redeem 
The irredeemable. Why pass the hours. 

The fleeting hours, in profitless regrets. 

When each regret but lops another bough, 

Full of green promise, from the tree of life ? 

You, who in your bereavement truly feel 
Tliis truth, expressed so sadly and so w'ell: 

‘ Joy’s recollection is no longer joy. 
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While Sorrow’s memory is sorrow still ;* 

I counsel to recant your vows, and come 
With me to worship at a better shrine, 

The shrine of Morning. 

Morning is the hour 

Of vigorous thought, unconquerable hope, 

And liigh endeavor. All our powers, in sleep 
Bathed, nurtured, clad, and strung wnth nerves of steel. 
Rise from their brief oblivion keen with health. 

And strong for struggling, and we feel that toil 
Is toil’s owTi recompense. I deem that Man 
Is not a retrospective being; for his course 
Is on, still on ; and never should his eyes 
Turn back, but to detect liis errors past. 

And shun tliem in his future steps. Too long. 

Ah! much too long, O world! and oft I’ve gazed 
In awe and wonder on thy midnight sleep. 

While ma^c Memory, singly or in groups. 

Upon her faded tablets re-produced 
Fair and familiar forms of Love and Joy. 

Oh! 90 familiar were they, and so fair. 

Though dim, those blessed faces, tliat my eyes 
Grew tremulous with the dew of unshed tears. 

The gaze hath hurt me. It hath taken their rest 
And natural joy from body and spirit, and worn 
Too fast the wheel-work of tliis frail machine. 

And now, oh! sleeping Nature! while the stars 
Smile on thy face, and I in fancy hear 
The low pulsations of thy dormant life, 

And feel thy mighty bosom heave and fall 
With re^lar breathings; through my little world 
I feel Disease advancing on his sure 
And stealthy mission. Well I know his step. 

The wily traitor! when I mark my short. 

Quick respirations; and his call I know, 

As, in the hush of night, my ear alanned 

By the heart’s death-march notes, repeats its strange 

And audible beatings. 

Down ! grim spectre, down! 
Flap not thy w’ings across my face, nor let 
Thy ghastly visage, horrible shadow! freeze 
My staring eye-balls ! Let me fly, O Death! 

Thy chilling presence, and implore thy soft 
And merciful brother,* dewy Sleep, to drip 
Papaverous balsam on my eyes, and lull 
My throbbing temples on his lap to rest! 


The day-spring reddens: the first few, faint streaks. 
Mingling and brightening o’er the eastern skies. 
Announce the upwrard chariot of the Sun. 

Iiight leaps from Darkness! In the grave of Night 
Day lays aside his burial-robes, and dons 
His regal crown, and Nature smiles to see 
His resurrection, shouting, ‘ Hail! oh, hail! 

Eve’s youngert brother! and i^in, all hail! 

Thou bright-eyed Morning! fairest among all 
Of God’s fair creatures! Rise, bright prince, and shine 
O’er this green earth, from brooding Durkness won, 
From wild, waste Chaos, and the womb of Night!’ 

Let me too burst the leaden bands of Sleep, 

And while the blinking stars, all faint and pale 


* Ei^Oa Nu*cn)y TtaXcci ipcyvijf oiici i^oveiv, '1 Trvoy xai Qdparof, k. t. \ H»». Tesoa. 

1 . 7 ^. rU. 

t obs^Tve ttiu order of collocation in Gknfbis i: 5. 'Andtha kvbnijjo and the notiniifo were the 
tret d:iy.' 
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With their long watch, recall their courier-rays 
To their far oroita; and our earthly stars, 

The stars of Fashion, sick and wan as they. 

Are wheeling homeward to tlieir feverous rest, 

Let me walk fortli among the silent groves, 

Or through the oool vales snuff the morning air. 

How fre^! how breathing! Every draught I take 
Seems tilled with healthiest life, and sends the blood 
Rushiitg and tingling through my quickened veins. 
Like inspiration! How the fluent air. 

Fanned mto motion by thy breezy winw, 

O, fragrant Morning! blows from off the earth 
The congregated vapors, dank and foul. 

By yesterday coagulate and mixed ! 

Miasmas steaming up from sunless fens; 

The effluvia of vegetable death; 

Disease exhaled from pestilential beds, 

And Lust's rank pantings and the fumes of wine; 
All these, condensed in one pemicioas gas 
By Noon’s hot efflux and the reeking Night, 

Thy tiltering breezes make as fresh and sweet 
As infant slumbers; pure as the virgin’s breath 
Whispering her first love in the eager ear 
Of her heart’s chosen. 


On this climbing hill. 
While, lost in ecstacy, I stand and gaze 
On the fresh beauties of a world disrobed, 

How does thy searching breath, oh, infant Day! 
Inspire the languid frame with new-born life, 

And all its sinking powers rejuvenate, 

Freshening the murky hollows of tlie soul! 

Oood Heaven ! How glorious this morning hour. 
Nature’s new birth-time ! All her mighty frame, 

In lowly vale, on lofty mountain-top. 

And wide savannah, stirs, with sprightful life, 

I.ife irrepressible, wliose eager thrill 
Shoots to her very finger-tips, and makes 
Each little flower through all her delicate threads 
Each fibrous plant, each blade of com or grass. 

And each tall tree, through all its limbs and leaves. 
Quiver and tremble. 


The increasing light 

Reveals the outlines of the shadowy hills. 

And, chann by charm, the landscape all comes forth, 
Wo<k1, stream, and valley; while above that green 
And waving ocean swells an endless vault 
Of blue serenity, and round its verge 
Kindles and flashes with rubescent gleams 
The far horizon; till the whole appears 
A sapphire dome, which, edged with golden rim. 
Spans the green surges of an emerald sea. 

The Sun is still unseen; yet far before 
His chariot-wheels a train of glory marks 
His kindling track, and all the air is now 
A luminous ocean. Whence these floods of light. 
Rich with all hues ? Say! have the sphered stars. 
Powdered in shining atoms, fallen and filled 
The ambient air with their invisible dews I 
Or have the fugitive particles of light, 

I’lie Sun’s lost emanations, which all night 
Lay hid in hollows of the earth, or slept 
In vegetable cells, come forth to greet 
Their monarch’s coming ? Are they pioneers 
Sent to prepare his way, and raise liis bright 
Victorious banner, that their sovereign’s eye 
From his serene pavilion may behold 
No lingering shadow from the gloomy host 
Of hateful Darkness, who hast westw^ard borne 
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His rented army and his fading flag ? 

Alas !t proud Science, Fancy’s sneering foe, 

Says tliey are but the Sun’s refracted rays, 

And scintillations from his burning wheels. 

Earth’s bride-groom rises. Round his glittering head 
He shakes his streamy locks, and fast and far 
Sheds showers of splendor; and his blushing bride, 
Recumbent on her grassy couch, scarce opes 
Her basilful eyes to meet his ardent gaze. 

While at the advent of her lord, the Earth, 

Marking his shining footsteps, with a smile 
Remembers the espousals of her youth. 

When morning stars rang out the nuptial song* 

In jubilant chorus; on her milky breast, 

All the green nurslings of liis favor raise 

Their dewy heads, and welcome his approach 

With thankful greetings; and each gentle flower 

Tunis her fair face to the munificent god 

Of her idolatry’-, and well rejiays 

His w arm caresses with her perfumed breath. 

But w’hile inanimate nature takes the shows 
Of life, and joy, and deep and passionate sense, 

The animal kingdom sleeps not; all its tribes 
Swell the glad anthem. Birds, that all night long 
Slept and dreamed sweetly ’neath their folded wings. 
At nature’s summons are awakening now; 

Nor unmelodiously; for from their throats. 

In many a warbling trill, or mingled gush. 

Comes music of such sweet and innocent strength. 

As might force tears from the black murderer’s eyes. 
And make the sighing captive, w Idle he weeps 
His own hard wrongs, lift his chained hands, and pray 
For Ids oppres.sor mure than for himself. 

Tliou, too, my soul, if wearing years have left 
Aught of high feeling in thy wa'fted powers. 

Of graliuide for mercies undeserved. 

Or hope of future favors, here and now. 

Upon this breezy hill-top. in the eye 
Of the bright day-go<l rising from Ids sleep. 

Perform tliine orisons.: 

‘ Father and King, 

While here thy quickening breezes round me play. 

And yonder comes thy visible delegate 
With his bright si utcheon, todifTiLse again 
All day the rays of thy beneficence 
Over tills lovely earth, thy six days’ work; 

To Thee. Almiohty One ! thy child would raise 
A loud thanksgiving. And if this, my strain 
Of jov and thanks, and snpplicatif>n. be 
Or cold, or weak, or insincere in aught, 

(As our poor hearts deceive themselves so oft,) 

Thou! O O.M.N I POTENT ! carist make it warm,— 

Warm as thy love, strong as thy Son’s strong tears. 

And pure as thine owai essence. Formed by Thee, 

Saved by thy mercy from thy wrath, we all 

Are guilty ingrates, and the lH*st of men 

Hath sins perchance which might outweigh the worth 

Of all the angels. /, at least, Tuive. sinned. 

Sinned long and deeply; and if still mv heart. 

Warped by its own bad passions, or allured 
By the world’s glitter and the arts of him. 


When the rnorninp stgrs sang etc. Jon: xxxvm.,7. In the eam* rhaptcr chserve the 

utoniiihiii^ l>old.Do88 ol hCJ'ipture peix^uiucHtioii, i<n<i the uue<]ualled pomp of oriental imagery. 
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Thy foe and our destroyer, should forget 
Its source and destiny, and breathe its vows 
Again to idols, yet reject Thou not 
Tills present offering. I^t thy Grace Rurround 
My sle|)« as with a muniment of rocks, 

And guide me in the uneven jiaths of life, 

A pilgrim sliielded by tliy hollow liand. 

And as Uie grateful earth sends up all day 
Her exhalations through the bibulous air 
To the sun, her monarch; and receives them back 
Rich, soft, and fertile, in the still small shower, 
That falls invisible from the morning’s womb: 

So may ray fervent heart exhale to Thee 
Daily, the breathings of its thankful prayer. 

And praise spontaneous; which thy heavenly grace 
Shall render back in a periietual dew 
Of benedictions, making ail the waste 
Green with cool verdure. 


Oh! the time hath been, 
When thy benighted children lost the creed 
Of thy true worsliip, and to brutes bowed down. 

And senseless stones, and, kneeling in sincere 
But vain devotion, to the creature gave 
The adoration due to Thee alone, 

Tlie mighty Maker. Others strove to turn 
Thine anger from them, by the streaming blood 
Of human victims ; and the reverend priest 
Stood up, and in the name of people and king. 

Prayed Thee, or some vain siiInstitute, to bless 
The holy murder. Even thy chosen, thine own 
Peculiar nation, did forget tliat Thou 
Lov’st the oblation of a grateful heart, 

A holocaust self-sacrificed to God,* 

And triLsted to the blood of bulls and goats. 

And whole burned ofleriiiCT. And stM mankind 
Kneel in bliiid worship. Every heart sets up 
Its separate Dagon. Fierce Ambition breathes 
His burning vow, and, to secure his prayer. 

Makes tlic dear children of his heart, Ids own 
Sweet home’s afTections and delights, pass through 
The fire of Moloch; Avarice at the .slirine 
Of greedy Mammon, gluts his eyes with gold: 

Some to Renown bend low the obsequious knee. 

Praying to be eternized by a blast 

From her shrill trunqiet; in the glittering halls 

Of sensual Plea^ture some sing .'^ouot, and bind 

Their fair young brow’s with chapTels steeped in wine; 

Though soon the chaplets turn to chains, the wines 

To gall and wormwood,and the festal song 

To howls and hiKitings. High above these shrines 

The CTeat arch-demon and parental Jove 

Of ail the Pantheon, a god unknown 

But every where adored, omnipotent 

And omnipresent to ilie tribes of men, 

Self, rears lus temple. 

But the day shall come, 

When far and wide o’er the regenerate world. 

From each green vale and ancient hill, thy sons 
Duly to Thee shall bring their evening tlianks 
And morning homage. Round each ^eerful hearth. 
Or kneeling in the snreadint^ door-tree’s shade, 

Each human heart, Drim-full of love and hope. 

And holy gratitude, shall send aloft 
A pure oblation, and the throbbing earth 
Be one great censer, breathing praise to Tliee. 


* Tnrs line ia from one of Ooiuzs’s polisbed anJ moat acholor-like orations. 
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THE LEGEND OF DON RODERICK.• 


BT TH* AUTHOR OF THtt SSATCB BOOK. 


When in the year of Redemption 701, Witizia was elected to tlie 
Grothic throne, his reign gave promise of happy days to Spain. He re¬ 
dressed grievances, moderated the tributes of his subjects, and conduc¬ 
ted himself with mingled mildness and energy in the administration of 
the laws. In a little while, however, he threw off the mask and showed 
himself in his true nature, cruel and luxurious. Considering himself 
secure upon the throne, he gave the reins to his licentious passions, and 
soon by his tyranny and sensuality acquired the appellation of Witizia 
the Wicked. How rare is it to learn w'isdom from the misfortunes of 
others ! With the fate of Witizia full before his eyes, Don Roderick 
was no sooner established as his successor, than he began to indulge in 
the same pernicious errors, and was doomed in like manner to prepare 
the way for his own perdition. 

As yet the heart of Roderick, occupied by the struggles of his early 
life, by warlike enterprises, and by the inquietudes of newly-gotten 
power, had been insensible to the charms of women; but in the first 
voluptuous calm the amorous propensities of his nature assumed their 
sway. There are divers accounts of the youthful beauty who first 
found favor in his eyes, and was elevated by him to the throne. We 
follow, in our legend, the details of an Arabian chronicler, authenticated 
by a Spanish poet. Let those who dispute our facts produce better au¬ 
thority for their contradiction. 

Among the few fortified places that had not been dismantled by Don 
Roderick w^as the ancient city of Denia, situated on the Mediterranean 
coast, and defended on a rock-built castle that overlooked the sea. 

The Alcayde of the castle, with many of the people of Denia, was 
one day on his knees in the chapel, imploring the Virgin to allay a 
tempest which was strewing the coast with wrecks, when a sentinel 
brought word that a Moorish cruiser was standing for the land. The 
Alcayde gave orders to ring the alarm bells, light signal-fires on the hill 
tops, and rouse the country; for the coast was subject to cruel maraud¬ 
ings from the Barbary cruisers. 

In a little while the horsemen of the neighborhood were seen pricking 
along the beach, armed with such weapons as they could find ; and the 
Alcayde and his scanty garrison descended from the hill. In the mean¬ 
time the Moorish bark came rolling and pitching toward the land. As 
it drew near, the rich carving and gilding with which it was decorated, 
its silken bandaroles, and banks of crimson oars, showed it to be no war¬ 
like vessel, but a sumptuous galleot, destined for state and ceremony. 
It bore the marks of the tempest: the masts were broken, the oars shat- 
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tered, and fragments of snowy sails and silken awnings were fluttering 
in the blast. 

As the galleot grounded upon the sand, the impatient rabble rushed 
into the surf to capture and make spoil; but were awed into admiration 
and respect by the appearance of the illustrious company on board. 
There were Moors of both sexes sumptuously arrayed, and adorned with 
precious jewels, bearing the demeanor of persons of lofty rank. Among 
them shone conspicuous a youthful beauty, magnificently attired, to 
whom all seemed to pay reverence. 

Several of the Moors surrounded her with drawn swords, threatening 
death to any that approached; others sprang from the bark, and, throw¬ 
ing themselves on their knees before the Alcayde, implored him, by his 
honor and courtesy as a knight, to protect a royal virgin from injury 
and insult. 

‘You behold before you,’ said they, ‘ the only daughter of the King of 
Algiers, the betrothed bride of the son of the King of Tunis. We were 
conducting her to the court of her expecting bridegroom, when a tem¬ 
pest drove us from our course, and compelled us to take refuge on your 
coast. Be not more cruel than the tempest, but deal nobly with that 
which even sea and storm have spared. 

The Alcayde listened to their prayers. He conducted the princess 
and her train to the castle, where every honor due to her rank was paid 
her. Some of her ancient attendants interceded for her liberation, pro¬ 
mising countless sums to be paid by her father for her ransom ; but the 
Alcayde turned a deaf ear to all their golden offers. ‘ She is a royal 
captive,’ said he ; ‘it belongs to my sovereign alone to dispose of her.’ 
After she had reposed, therefore, for some days at the castle, and recov¬ 
ered from the fatigue and terror of the seas, he caused her to be conduc¬ 
ted, with all her train, in magnificent state to the court of Don Roderick. 

The beautiful Elyata entered Toledo more like a triumphant sove¬ 
reign than a captive. A chosen band of Christian liorsemen, splendidly 
armed, appeared to wait upon her as a mere guard of honor. She was 
surrounded by the Moorish damsels of her train, and followed by her 
own Moslem guards, all attired with the magnificence that had been in¬ 
tended to grace her arrival at the court of Tunis. The princess was 
arrayed in bridal robes, woven in the most costly looms of the orient; 
her diadem sparkled with diamonds, and was decorated with the rarest 
plumes of the bird of paradise; and even the silken trappings of her 
palfrey, which swept the ground, were covered with pearls and precious 
stones. As this brilliant cavalcade crossed the bridge of the Tagus, 
all Toledo poured forth to behold it; and nothing was heard througliout 
the city but praises of the wonderful beauty of the princess of Algiers. 
King Roderick came forth attended by the chivalry of his court, to re¬ 
ceive the royal captive. His recent voluptuous life had disposed him 
for tender and amorous aftections, and, at the first sight of the beautiful 
Elyata, he was enraptured with her charms. Seeing her face clouded 
with sorrow and anxiety, he soothed her with gentle and courteous 
words, and, conducting her to a royal palace, ‘ Behold,’ said he, ‘ thy 
habitation where no one shall molest thee ; consider thyself at home in 
the mansion of thy father, and dispose of any thing according to thy 
will.’ 
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Here the princess passed her time, with the female attendants who 
had accompanied her from Algiers; and no one but the king was per¬ 
mitted to visit her, who daily became more and more enamoured of his 
lovely captive, and sought, by tender assiduity, to gain her affections. 
The distress of the princess at her captivity was soothed by this gentle 
treatment. She was of an age when sorrow cannot long hold sway over 
the heart. Accompanied by her youthful attendants, she ranged the 
spacious apartments of the palace, and sported among the groves and 
alleys of its garden. Every day the remembrance of the paternal 
home grew less and less painful, and the king became more and more 
amiable in her eyes; and when, at length, he offered to share his heart 
and throne with her, she listened with downcast looks and kindling 
blushes, but with an air of resignation. 

One obstacle remained to the complete fruition of the monarch’s 
wishes, and this was the religion of the princess. Roderick forthwith 
employed the Archbisliop of Toledo to instruct the beautiful Elyata in 
the mysteries of the Christian faith. The female intellect is quick in 
perceiving the merits of new doctrines : the archbishop, therefore, soon 
succeeded in converting, not merely the princess, but most of her atten¬ 
dants ; and a day was appointed for their public baptism. The cere¬ 
mony was performed with great pomp and solemnity, in the presence of 
all the nobility and chivalry of the court. The princess and her dam¬ 
sels, clad in white, walked on foot to the cathedral, while numerous 
beautiful children, arrayed as angels, strewed the path with flowers; 
and the archbishop, meeting them at the portal, received them, as it 
were, into the bosom of the church. The princess abandoned her Moor¬ 
ish appellation of Elyata, and was baptised by the name of Exilona, by 
which she was thenceforth called, and has generally been known in 
history. 

The nuptials of Roderick and the beautiful convert took place shortly 
afterward, and were celebrated with great magnificence. There were 
jousts, and tourneys, and banquets, and other rejoicings, which lasted 
twenty ddys, and were attended by the principle nobles from all parts 
of Spain. After these were over, such of the attendants of the princess 
as refused to embrace Christianity, and desired to return to Africa, were 
dismissed with munificent presents; and an embassy was sent to the 
King of Algiers, to inform him of the nuptials of his daughter, and to 
proffer him the friendship of King Roderick. 

For a time Don Roderick lived happily with his young and beautiful 
queen, and Toledo was the seat of festivity and splendor. The princi¬ 
pal nobles throughout the kingdom repaired to his court to pay him 
homage, and to receive his commands; and none were more devoted in 
their reverence than those who were obnoxious to suspicion, from their 
connection with the late king. 

Among the foremost of these was Count Julian, a man destined to be 
infamously renowned in the dark story of his country’s woes. He was 
of one of the proudest Gothic families, lord of Consuegra and Algeziras, 
and connected by marriage with Witizia and the Bishop Oppas; his wife, 
the Countess Frandina, being their sister. In consequence of this con¬ 
nection, and of his own merits, he had enjoyed the highest dignities and 
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commands: being one of the Espatorios, or royal sword-bearers ; an 
office of the greatest confidence about the person of the sovereign. He 
had, moreover, been intrusted with the military government of the 
Spanish possessions on the African coast of the strait, which at that time 
were threatened by the Arabs of the East, the followers of Mahomet, 
who were advancing their victorious standard to the extremity of Wes¬ 
tern Africa. Count Julian established his seat of government at Ceuta, 
the frontier bulwark, and one of the far-famed gates of the Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea. Here he boldly faced, and held in check, the torrent of Mos¬ 
lem invasion. 

Don Julian was a man of an active, but irregular genius, and a 
grasping ambition ; he had a love for power and grandeur, in which he 
was joined by his haughty countess; and they could ill brook the down¬ 
fall of their house as threatened by the fate of Witizia. They had has¬ 
tened, therefore, to pay their court to the newly elevated monarch, and 
to assure him of their fidelity to his interests. 

Roderick was readily persuaded of the sincerity of Count Julian ; he 
was aware of his merits as a soldier and a governor, and continued him 
in his important command; honoring him with many other marks of 
implicit confidence. Count Julian sought to confirm this confidence by 
every proof of devotion. It was a custom among the Groths to rear 
many of the children of the most illustrious families in the royal house¬ 
hold. They served as pages to the king, and handmaids and ladies of 
honor to the queen, and were instructed in all manner of accomplish¬ 
ments befitting their gentle blood. When about to depart for Ceuta, to 
resume his command, Don Julian brought his daughter Florinda to pre¬ 
sent her to the sovereigns. She was a beautiful virgin, that had not as 
yet attained to womanhood. ‘ I confide her to your protection,* said he 
to the king, ‘ to be unto her as a father ; and to have her trained in the 
paths of virtue. I can leave with you no dearer pledge of my loyalty.’ 

King Roderick received the timid and blushing maiden into his pater¬ 
nal care ; promising to watch over her happiness with a parent’s eye, 
and that she should be enrolled among the most cherished attendants of 
the queen. With this assurance of the welfare of his child, Count Julian 
departed, well pleased, for his government at Ceuta. 

The beautiful daughter of Count Julian was received with great favor 
by the queen Exilona, and admitted among the noble damsels that atten¬ 
ded upon her person. Here she lived in honor and apparent security, 
and surrounded by innocent delights. To gratify his queen, Don Rod¬ 
erick had built for her rural recreation, a palace without the walls of 
Toledo, on the banks of the Tagus. It stood in the midst of a garden, 
adorned after the luxurious style of the east. The air was perfumed 
by fragrant shrubs and flowers; the groves resounded with the song of 
the nightingale; while the gush of fountains and waterfalls, and the 
distant murmur of the Tagus, made it a delightful retreat during the 
sultry days of summer. The charm of perfect privacy also reigned 
throughout the place; for the garden walls were high, and numerous 
guards kept watch without to protect it from all intrusion. 

In this delicious abode, more befitting an oriental voluptuary than a 
Gk)thic king, Don Roderick was accustomed to while away much of that 
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time which should have been devoted to the toilsome cares of govern¬ 
ment. The very security and peace which he had produced through¬ 
out his dominions, by his precautions to abolish the means and habitudes 
of war, had effected a disastrous change in his character. The hardy 
and heroic qualities which had conducted him to the throne, were soft¬ 
ened in the lap of indulgence. Surrounded by the pleasures of an idle 
and effeminate court, and beguiled by the example of his degenerate 
nobles, he gave way to a fatal sensuality that had lain dormant in his 
nature during the virtuous days of his adversity. The mere love of 
female beauty had first enamoured him of Exilona; and the same pas¬ 
sion, fostered by voluptuous idleness, now betrayed him into the com¬ 
mission of an act fatal to himself and Spain. The following is the story 
of his error, as gathered from an old chronicle and legend. 

In a remote part of the palace was an apartment devoted to the queen. 
It was like an eastern harem, shut up from the foot of man, and where 
the king himself but rarely entered. It had its own courts, and gar¬ 
dens, and fountains, where the queen was wont to recreate herself with 
her damsels, as she had been accustomed to do in the jealous privacy of 
her father’s palace. 

One sultry day, the king, instead of taking his siesta, or mid-day 
slumber, repaired to this apartment to seek the society of the queen. 
In passing through a small oratory, he was drawn by the sound of female 
voices to a casement overhung with myrtles and jessamines. It looked 
into an interior garden, or court, set out with orange trees, in the midst 
of which was a marble fountain, surrounded by a grassy bank, enamel¬ 
led with flowers. 

It was the high noontide of a summer day, when, in sultry Spain, the 
landscape trembles to the eye, and all nature seeks repose, except the 
grasshopper, that pipes his lulling note to the herdsman as he sleeps be¬ 
neath the shade. 

Around the fountain were several of the damsels of the queen, who, 
confident of the sacred privacy of the place, were yielding in that cool 
retreat to the indulgence prompted by the season and the hour. Some 
lay asleep on the flowery bank ; others sat on the margin of the foun¬ 
tain, talking and laughing, as they bathed their feet in its limpid waters, 
and King Roderick beheld delicate limbs shining through the wave, that 
might rival the marble in whiteness. 

Among the damsels was one who had come from the Barbary coast 
with the queen. Her complexion had the dark tinge of Mauritania, 
but it was clear and transparent, and the deep rich rose blushed through 
the lovely brown. Her eyes were black and full of fire, and flashed 
from under long silken eye-lashes. 

A sportive contest arose among the maidens, as to the comparative 
beauty of the Spanish and Moorish forms; but the Mauritanian damsel 
revealed limbs of voluptuous symmetry that seemed to defy all rivalry. 

The Spanish beauties were on the point of giving up the contest, 
when they bethought themselves of the young Florinda, the daughter of 
Count Julian, who lay on the grassy bank, abandoned to a summer slum¬ 
ber. The soft glow of youth and health mantled on her cheek; her 
fringed eyelashes scarcely covered their sleeping orbs; her moist and 
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ruby lips were lightly parted, just revealing a gleam of her ivory teeth; 
while her innocent bosom rose and fell beneath her bodice, like the gen¬ 
tle swelling and sinking of a tranquil sea. There was a breathing ten¬ 
derness and beauty in the sleeping virgin, that seemed to send forth 
sweetness like the flowers around her. 

‘ Behold,’ cried her companions exultingly, ‘ the champion of Spanish 
beauty !’ 

In their playful eagerness they half disrobed the innocent Florinda 
before she was aware. She awoke in time, however, to escape from 
their busy hands ; but enough of her charms had been revealed to con¬ 
vince the monarch that they were not to be rivalled by the rarest beau¬ 
ties of Mauritania. 

From this day the heart of Roderick was inflamed with a fatal pas¬ 
sion. He gazed on the beautiful Florinda with fervid desire, and sought 
to read in her looks whether there was levity or wantonness in her 
bosom; but the eye of the damsel ever sunk beneath his gaze, and re¬ 
mained bent on the earth in virgin modesty. 

It was in vain he called to mind the sacred trust reposed in him by 
Count Julian, and the promise he had given to watch over his daughter 
with paternal care; his heart w'as vitiated by sensual indulgence, and 
the consciousness of power had rendered him selfish in his grati¬ 
fications. 

Being one evening in the garden where the queen was diverting her¬ 
self with her damsels, and coming to tlie fountain where he had beheld 
the innocent maidens at their sport, he could no longer restrain the pas¬ 
sion that raged within his breast. Seating himself beside the fountain, 
he called Florinda to him to draw forth a thorn which had pierced his 
hand. The maiden knelt at his feet to examine his hand, and the touch 
of her slender fingers thrilled through his veins. As she knelt, too, her 
amber locks fell in rich ringlets about her beautiful liead, her innocent 
bosom palpitated beneath the crimson boddice, and her timid blushes 
increased the effulgence of her charms. 

Having examined the monarch’s hand in vain, she looked up in his 
face with artless perplexity. 

‘ Senior,’ said she, ‘ I can find no thorn, nor any sign of wound.’ 

Don Roderick grasped her hand and pressed it to his heart. * It is 
here, lovely Florinda!’ said he, ‘ It is here ! and thou alone canst pluck 
it forth!’ 

‘ My lord!’ exclaimed the blushing and astonished maiden. 

‘ Florinda!’ said Don Roderick, ‘ dost thou love me ?’ . ^ 

‘Senior,’ said she, ‘ my father taught me to love and reverence you. 
He confided me to your care as one who would be as a parent to me, 
when he should be far distant, serving your majesty with life and loy¬ 
alty. May God incline your majesty ever to protect me as a father.’ 
So saying, the maiden dropped her eyes to the ground, and continued 
kneeling; but her countenance had become deadly pale, and as she 
knelt she trembled. 

‘ Florinda,’ said the king, ‘ either thou dost not or thou wilt not under¬ 
stand me. I would have thee love me, not as a father, nor as a mon¬ 
arch, but as one who adores thee. Why dost thou start ? No one shall 
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know our loves; and, moreover, the love of a monarch inflicts no degra¬ 
dation like the love of a common man; riches and honors attend upon 
it. I will advance thee to rank and dignity, and place thee above the 
proudest females of my court. Thy father, too, shall be more exalted 
and endowed than any noble in my realm.’ 

The soft eye of Florinda kindled at these words. ‘ Senior,’ said she, 
‘ the line I spring from can receive no dignity by means so vile; and 
my father would rather die than purchase rank and power by the dis¬ 
honor of his child. But I see,’ continued she, ‘ that your majesty 
speaks in this manner only to try me. You may have thought me light 
and simple and unworthy to attend upon the queen. I pray your majesty 
to pardon me, thkt I have taken your pleasantry in such serious part.’ 

In this way the agitated maiden sought to evade the addresses of the 
monarch; but still her cheek was blanched, and her lip quivered as she 
spake. 

The king pressed her hand to his lips with fervor. ‘ May ruin seize 
me,’ cried he, ‘ if I speak to prove thee ! My heart, my kingdom, are 
at thy command. Only be mine, and thou shalt rule absolute mistress 
of myself and my domains.’ 

The damsel rose from the earth where she had hitherto knelt, and her 
whole countenance glowed with virtuous indignation. ‘ My Lord,’said 
she, ‘ I am your subject, and in your power; take my life if it be your 
pleasure; but nothing shall tempt me to commit a crime which would 
be treason to the queen, disgrace to my father, agony to my mother, and 
perdition to myself.’ With these words she left the garden, and the 
king, for the moment, was too much awed by her indignant virtue to 
oppose her departure. 

We shall pass briefly over the succeeding events of the story of 
Florinda, about which so much has been said and sung by chronicler 
and bard: for the sober page of history should be carefully chastened 
from all scenes that might inflame a wanton imagination; leaving them 
to poems and romances, and such-like highly seasoned works of fantasy 
and recreation. 

Let it sufiice to say, that Don Roderick pursued his suit to the beau¬ 
tiful Florinda, his passion being more and more inflamed by the resis¬ 
tance of the virtuous damsel. At length, forgetting what was due to 
helpless beauty, to his own honor as a knight, and his word as a sove¬ 
reign, he triumphed over her weakness by base and unmanly violence. 

There are not wanting those who affirm that the hapless Florinda lent 
a yielding ear to the solicitations of the monarch, and her name has 
been treated with opprobrium in several of the ancient chronicles and 
legendary ballads that have transmitted, from generation to generation, 
the story of the woes of Spain. In very truth, however, she appears to 
have been a guiltless victim, resisting, as far as helpless female could 
resist, the arts and intrigues of a powerful monarch, who had nought to 
check the indulgence of his will, and bewailing her disgrace with a 
poignancy that shows how dearly she had prized her honor. 

In the first paroxysm of her grief she wrote a letter to her father, 
blotted with her tears, and almost incoherent from her agitation. 

‘ Would to God, my father,’ said she, ‘ that the earth had opened and 
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swallowed me ere I had been reduced to write these lines! I blush to 
tell thee, what it is not proper to conceal. Alas! my father; thou hast 
entrusted thy lamb to the guardianship of the lion. Thy daughter has 
been dishonored, the royal cradle of the Goths polluted, and our lineage 
insulted and disgraced. Hasten, my father, to rescue your child from 
the power of the spoiler, and to vindicate the honor of your house !’ 

When Florinda had written these lines, she summoned a youthful 
esquire, who had been a page in the service of her father. ‘ Saddle 
thy steed,’ said she, ‘ and if thou dost aspire to knightly honor, or hope 
for lady’s grace—if thou hast fealty for thy lord, or devotion to his 
daughter — speed swiftly upon my errand. Rest not, halt not, spare 
not the spur; but hie thee day and night until thou reach the sea ; take 
the first bark, and haste with sail and oar to Ceutat, nor pause until thou 
give this letter to the count my father.’ 

The youth put the letter in his bosom. ‘ Trust me, lady,’ said he, *1 
will neither halt nor turn aside, nor cast a look behind, until I reach 
Count Julian.’ He mounted his fleet steed, sped his way across th6 
bridge, and soon left behind him the verdant valley of the Tagus. 


The heart of Don Roderick was not so depraved by sensuality, but 
that the wrong he had been guilty of toward the innocent Florinda, 
and the disgrace he had inflicted on her house, weighed heavy on his 
spirits, and a cloud began to gather on his once clear and unwrinkled 
brow. 

Heaven, at this time, say the old Spanish chronicles, permitted a 
marvellous intimation of the Ivrath with which it intended to visit the 
monarch and his people, in punishment of their sins; nor are we, say 
the same orthodox tv^riters, to startle, and withhold otir faith, when we 
meet in the page of discreet and sober history with these signs and 
portents, which transcend the probabilities of ordinary life; for the 
revolutions of empires and the downfall of mighty kings are awful 
events, that shake the physical as well as the moral world, and are 
often announced by forerunning marvels and prodigious omens. With 
such-like cautious preliminaries do the Wary but credulous historio-* 
graphers of yore usher in a marvellous event of prophecy and enchant¬ 
ment, linked in ancient story with the fortunes of Don Roderick, but 
which modern doubters would fain hold up as an apocryphal tradition 
of Arabian origin. 

Now, so it happened, according to the legend, that about this time, as 
King Roderick was seated one day on his throne, surrounded by his 
nobles, in the ancient city of Toledo, two men of venerable appearance 
entered the hall of audience. Their snowy beards descended to their 
breasts, and their gray hairs were bound with ivy. They were arrayed 
in white garments of foreign or antiquated fashion, which swept the 
ground, and were cinctured with girdles, wrought with the signs of the 
zodiac, from which were suspended enormous bunches of keys of every 
variety of form. Having approached the throne and made obeisance : 
‘ Know, O King,’ said one of the old men, ‘ that in days of yore, when 
Hercules of Libya, sumamed the strong, had set up his pillars at the 
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ocean strait, he erected a tower near to this ancient city of Toledo. 
He built it of prodigious strength, and finished it with magic art, shut¬ 
ting up within it a fearful secret, naver to be penetrated without peril 
and disaster. To protect this terrible mystery he closed the entrance to 
the edifice With a ponderous door of iron, secured by a great lock of 
steel; and he left a command that every king who should succeed him 
should add another lock to the portal; denouncing wo and destruction 
on him who should eventually unfold the secret of the tower. 

‘ The guardianship of the portal was given to our ancestors, and has 
continued in Our family, from generation to generation, since the days 
of Hercules. Several kings, from time to time, havp caused the gate 
to be thrown open, and have attempted to enter, but have paid dearly 
for their temerity. Some have perished within the threshold, others 
have been overwhelmed with horror at tremendous sounds, which shook 
the foundations of the earth, and have hastened to re-close the door, and 
secure it with its thousand locks. Thus, since the days of Hercules, 
the inmost recesses of the pile have never been penetrated by mortal 
man, and a profound mystery continues to prevail over this great 
enchantment. This, O King, is all we have to relate; and our errand 
is to entreat thee to repair to the tower and affix thy lock to the portal, 
as has been done by all thy predecessors.’ Having thus said, the 
ancient men made a profound reverence and departed from the presence 
chamber. 

Don Roderick remained for some time lost in thought after the depar¬ 
ture of the men: he then dismissed all his court, excepting the venerable 
Urbino, at that time archbishop of Toledo. The long white beard of 
this prelate bespoke his advanced age, and his overhanging eye-brows 
showed him a man full of wary counsel. 

‘Father,’ said the king, ‘I have an earnest desire lo penetrate the 
mystery of this tower.’ The worthy prelate shook his hoary head: 

‘ Beware, my son,’ said he; ‘ there are secrets hidden from man for his 
good. Your predecessors for many generations have respected this 
mystery, and have increased in might and empire. A knowledge of it, 
therefore, is not material to the welfare of your kingdom. Seek not 
then to indulge a rash and unprofitable curiosity, which is interdicted 
under such awful menaces.’ 

‘ Of what importance,’ cried the king, ‘ are the menaces of Hercules, 
the Lybian ? Was he not a pagan ? and can his enchantments have 
aught avail against a believer in our holy faith ? Doubtless, in this 
tower are locked up treasures of gold and jewels, amassed in days of 
old, the spoils of mighty kings, the riches of the pagan world. My 
coffers are exhausted ; I have need of supply ; and surely it would be 
an acceptable act in the eyes of Heaven, to draw forth this wealth 
which lies buried under profane and necromantic spells, and consecrate 
it to religious purposes.’ 

The venerable archbishop still continued to remonstrate, but Don 
Roderick heeded not his counsel, for he was led on by his malignant 
star. ‘ Father,’ said he, ‘ it is in vain you attempt to dissuade me. 
My resolution is fixed. To-morrow I will explore the hidden mystery, 
or rather the hidden treasures of this tower.’ 
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The morning sun shone brightly upon the cliff-built towers of Toledo, 
when King Roderick issued out of the gate of the city, at the head of 
a numerous train of courtiers and cavaliers, and crossed the bridge that 
bestrides the deep rocky bed of the Tagus. The shining cavalcade 
wound up the road that leads among the mountains, and soon came in 
sight of the necromantic tower. 

Of this renowned edifice marvels are related by the ancient Arabian 
and Spanish chroniclers; ‘ and I doubt much,^ adds the venerable 
Agpaida, ‘ whether many readers will not consider the whole as a 
cunningly devised fable, sprung from an oriental imagination; but it is 
not for me to reject a fact which is recorded by all those writers who 
are the fathers of our national history: a fact, too, which is as well 
attested as most of the remarkable events in the story of Don Roderick. 
None but light and inconsiderate minds,’ continues the good friar, ‘ do 
hastily reject the marvellous. To the thinking mind the whole world 
is enveloped in mystery, and every thing is full of type and portent. 
To such a mind the necromantic tower of Toledo will appear as one of 
those wondrous monuments of the olden time ; one of those Egyptian 
and Chaldaic piles, storied with hidden wisdom and mystic prophecy, 
which have been devised in past ages, when man yet enjoyed an inter¬ 
course with high and spiritual natures, and when human foresight par¬ 
took of divination.’ 

This singular tower was round, and of great height and grandeur; 
erected upon a lofty rock, and surrounded by crags and precipices. 
The foundation tvas supported by four brazen lions, each taller than a 
cavalier on horseback. The walls were built of small pieces of jasper, 
and various colored marbles, not larger than a man’s hand ; so subtilely 
joined, however, that but for their different hues they might be taken 
for one entire stone. They were arranged with marvellous cunning, 
so as to represent battles and warlike deeds of times and heroes long 
since passed away ; and the whole surface was so admirably ^lished 
that the stones were as lustrous as glass, and reflected the rays of the 
sun with such resplendent brightness as to dazzle all beholders.* 

King Roderick and his courtiers arrived wondering and amazed, at 
the foot of the rock. Here there was a narrow arched way cut through 
the living stone ; the only entrance to the tower. It was closed by a 
massive iron gate, covered with rusty locks of divers workmanship, 
and in the fashion of different centuries, which had been affixed by the 
predecessors of Don Roderick. On either side of the portal stood the 
two ancient guardians of the tower, laden with the keys appertaining 
to the locks. 

The king alighted, and, approaching the portals, ordered the guardians 
to unlock the gate. The hoary-headed men drew back with terror. 

‘ Alas!’ cried they, * what is it your majesty requires of us ? Would 
you have the mischiefs of this tower unbound, and let loose to shake the 
earth to its foundations ?’ 

The venerable archbishop Urbino likewise implored him not to dis- 


* From the minute account of the good friar, drawn from the ancient clironicle», it would appear 
that the walls of the tow er were pictured in mosaic work. 
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turb a mystery which had been held sacred from generation to gene¬ 
ration, within the memory of man; and which even Caesar himself, 
when sovereign of Spain, had not ventured to invade. The youthful 
cavaliers, however, were eager to pursue the adventure, and encouraged 
him in his rash curiosity. 

‘ Come what come may/ exclaimed Don Roderick, ‘ I am resolved to 
penetrate the mystery of this tower.’ So saying, he again commanded 
the guardians to unlock the portal. The ancient men obeyed with fear 
and trembling, but their hands shook with age, and when they applied 
the keys, the locks were so rusted by time, or of such strange work¬ 
manship, that they resisted their feeble efforts; whereupon the young 
cavaliers pressed forward and lent their aid. Still the locks were so 
numerous and difficult, that with all their eagerness and strength a great 
part of the day was exhausted before the whole of them could be mas¬ 
tered. 

When the last bolt had yielded to the key, the guardians and the 
reverend archbishop again entreated the king to pause and reflect. 
‘ Whatever is within this tower,’ said they, ‘ is as yet harmless, and 
lies bound under a mighty spell: venture not then to open a door which 
may let forth a flood of evil upon the land.’ But the anger of the king 
was roused, and he ordered that the portal should be instantly thrown 
open. In vain, however, did one after another exert his strength ; and 
equally in vain did the cavaliers unite their forces, and apply their 
shoulders to the gate; though there was neither bar nor bolt remaining, 
it was perfectly immoveable. 

The patience of the king was now exhausted, and he advanced to 
apply his hand; scarcely, however, did he touch the iron gate, when it 
swung slowly open, uttering, as it were, a dismal groan, as it turned 
reluctantly upon its hinges. A cold, damp wind issued forth, accom¬ 
panied by a tempestuous sound. The hearts of the ancient guardians 
quaked within them, and their knees smote together; but several of 
the youthful cavaliers rushed in, eager to gratify their curiosity, or to 
signalise themselves in this redoubtable enterprise. They had scarcely 
advanced a few paces, however, when they recoiled, overcome by the 
baleful air, or by some fearful vision. Upon this, the king ordered that 
fires should be kindled to dispel the darkness, and to correct the noxious 
and long imprisoned air: he then led the way into the interior; but, 
though stout of heart, he advanced with awe and hesitation. 

After proceeding a short distance, he entered a hall, or ante¬ 
chamber, on the opposite side of which was a door; and before it, on a 
pedestal, stood a gigantic figure, of the color of bronze, and of a terrible 
aspect. It held a huge mace, which it whirled incessantly, giving such 
cruel and resounding blows upon the earth as to prevent all further 
entrance. 

The king paused at sight of this appalling figure; for whether it 
were a living being, or a statue of magic artifice, he could not tell. On 
its breast was a scroll, whereon was inscribed in large letters, ‘ I do 
my duty.’ After a little while Roderick plucked up heart, and ad¬ 
dressed it with great solemnity: ‘ Whatever thou be,’ said he, ‘ know 
that I come not to violate this sanctuary, but to inquire into the mystery 
it contains; I conjure thee, therefore, to let me pass in safety.’ 
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Upon this the figure paused with uplifted mace, and the king and his , 

train passed unmolested through the door. 

They now entered a vast chamber, of a rare and sumptuous archi¬ 
tecture, difficult to be described. The walls were incrusted with the 
most precious gems, so joined together as to form one smooth and perfect 
surface. The lofty dome appeared to be self-supported, and was stud¬ 
ded with gems, lustrous as the stars of the firmament. There was 
neither wood, nor any other common or base material to be seen 
throughout the edifice. There were no windows or rather openings to * 

admit the day, yet a radiant light was spread throughout the place, 
which seemed to shine from the walls, and to render every object dis- f 

tinctly visible. 

In the centre of this hall stood a table of alabaster, of the rarest * 

workmanship, on which was inscribed in Greek characters, that Her- 
Gules Alcides, the Theban Greek, had founded this tower in the year 1 ^ 

of the world three thousand and six. Upon the table stood a golden ; 

casket, richly set round with precious stones, and closed with a lock of 1 

mother-of-pearl; and on the lid were inscribed the following words : 

^ In this coffer is contained the mystery of the tower. The hand of ! 

none but a king can open it; but let him beware ! for marvellous events } 

will be revealed to him, which are to take place before his death.’ i 

King Roderick boldly seized upon the casket. The venerable arch- j 

bishop laid his hand upon his arm, and made a last remonstrance. 

‘ Forbear, my son!’ said he ; ‘ desist while there is yet time. Look not 
into the mysterious decrees of Providence. God has hidden them in 
mercy from our sight, and it is impious to rend the veil by which they ! 

are concealed.’ 

‘ What have I to dread from a knowledge of the future ?’ replied 
Roderick, with an air of haughty presumption. ‘ If good be destined 
me, I shall enjoy it by anticipation: if evil, I shall arm myself to meet 
it.’ So saying, he rashly broke the lock. 

Within the coffer he found nothing but a linen cloth, folded between 
two tablets of copper. On unfolding it, he beheld painted on it figures 
of men on horseback, of fierce demeanor, clad in turbans and robes of 
various colors, after the fashion of the Arabs, wdth scimetars hanging 
from their necks, and cross-bows at their saddle backs, and they carried 
banners and pennons with divers devices. Above them was inscribed 
in Greek characters, ‘ Rash monarch! behold the men who are to hurl 
thee from thy throne, and subdue thy kingdom !’ 

At sight of these things the king was troubled in spirit, and dismay 
fell upon his attendants. While they were yet regarding the paintings, 
it seemed as if the figures began to move, and a faint sound of warlike 
tumult arose from the cloth, with the clash of cymbal and bray of 
trumpet, the neigh of steed and shout of army; but all was heard 
indistinctly, as if afar off, or in a reverie or dream. The more they 
gazed, the plainer became the motion, and the louder the noise; and 
the linen cloth rolled forth, and amplified and spread out, as it were, a 
mighty banner, and filled the hall, and mingled with the air, until its 
texture was no longer visible, or appeared as a transparent cloud: and 
the shado^vy figures become all in motion, and the din and uproar 
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became fiercer and fiercer; and whether the whole were an animated 
picture, or a vision, or an array of embodied spirits, conjured up by 
supernatural power, no one present could tell. They beheld before 
them a great field of battle, where Christians and Moslems were 
engaged in deadly conflict. They heard the rush and tramp of steeds, 
the blast of trump and clarion, the clash of cymbal, and the stormy din 
of a thousand drums. There was the clash of swords, and maces, and 
battle-axes, with the whistling of arrows, and the hurling of darts and 
lances. The Christians quailed before the foe; the infidels pressed 
upon them and put them to utter rout; the standard of the cross was 
cast down, the banner of Spain was trodden under foot, the air resounded 
with shouts of triumph, with yells of fury, and with the groans of dying 
men. Amidst the flying squadrons. King Roderick beheld a crowned 
warrior, whose back was turned toward him, but whose armor and 
device were his own, and who was mounted on a white steed that 
resembled his own war horse Orelia. In the confusion of the flight, 
the warrior was dismounted, and was no longer to be seen, and Orelia 
galloped wildly through the field of battle without a rider. 

Roderick stayed to see no more, but rushed from the fatal hall, fol¬ 
lowed by his terrified attendants. They fled through the outer chamber, 
where the gigantic figure with the whirling mace had disappeared 
from his pedestal ; and on issuing into the open air, they found the 
two ancient guardians of the tower lying dead at the portal, as though 
they had been crushed by some mighty blow. All nature, which had 
been clear and serene, was now in wild uproar. The heavens were 
darkened by heavy clouds; loud bursts of thunder rent the air, and the 
earth was deluged with rain and rattling hail. 

The king ordered that the iron portal should be closed ; but the door 
w'as immoveable, and the cavaliers were dismayed by the tremendous 
turmoil, and the mingled shouts and groans that continued to prevail 
within. The king and his train hastened back to Toledo, pursued and 
pelted by the tempest. The mountains shook and echoed with the 
thunder, trees were uprooted and blown down, and the Tagus raged 
and roared and flowed above its banks. It seemed to the affrighted 
courtiers as if the phantom legions of the tower had issued forth and 
mingled with the storm ; for amidst the claps of thunder and the 
howling of the wind, they fancied they heard the sound of the drums 
and trumpets, the shouts of armies and the rush of steeds. Thus beaten 
by tempest, and overwhelmed with horror, the king and his courtiers 
arrived at Toledo, clattering across the bridge of the Tagus, and entering 
the gate in headlong confusion, as though they had been pursued by an 
enemy. 

In the morning the heavens were again serene, and all nature was 
restored to tranquillity. The king, therefore, issued forth with his 
cavaliers and took the road to the tower, followed by a great multitude, 
for he was anxious once more to close the iron door, and shut up those 
evils that threatened to overwhelm the land. But lo! on coming in 
sight of the tower, a new wonder met their eyes. An eagle appeared 
high in the air, seeming to descend from heaven. He bore in his 
beak a burning brand, and lighting on the summit of the tower, fanned 
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the fire with his wings. In a little while the edifice burst forth into a 
blaze as though it had been built of rosin, and the flames mounted into 
the air with a brilliancy more dazzling than the sun; nor did they 
cease until every stone was consumed and the whole w^as reduced to a 
heap of ashes. Then there came a vast flight of birds, small of size 
and sable of hue, darkening the sky like a cloud ; and they descended 
and wheeled in circles round the ashes, causing so great a wind with 
their wings that the whole was borne up into the air and scattered 
throughout all Spain, and wherever a particle of those ashes fell it was 
as a stain of blood. It is furthermore recorded by ancient men and 
writers of former days, that all those on w'hom this dust fell were after¬ 
wards slain in battle, when the country was conquered by the Arabs, 
and that the destruction of this necromantic tow er was a sign and token 
of the approaching perdition of Spain. 

‘ Let all those,’ concludes the cautious friar, ‘ who question the verity 
of this most marvellous occurrence, consult those admirable sources of 
our history, the chronicle of the Moor Rasis, and the w'ork entitled 
‘ The Fall of Spain,’ written by the Moor, Abulcasim Tarif Abentarique. 
Let them consult, moreover, the venerable historian Bleda, and the 
cloud of other Catholic Spanish writers, who have treated of this event, 
and they will find I have related nothing that has not been printed and 
published under the inspection and sanction of our holy mother church. 
God alone knoweth the truth of these things; I speak nothing but what 
has been handed down to me from times of old.’ 
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Maiden ! first did Nature seek 
Lilies for tliy spotless cheek; 

Wljen with roses came she next 
Half delighted, yet more vex’d, 

For the lilies there, to see 
Blushing at their purity! 

Since her labor now was lost, 

Roses to the wind she tost. 

One, a bud of smiling June, 

Falling on thy lips, as soon 
Left its color, and in death 
Willed its fragrance to thy breath ! 

Then two drops of cr^talled dew 
From the hyacinth’s deep hue. 

Brought she for thine eyes of blue; 

And lest they should miss the sun. 

Bade thy soul to shine thereon. 

Lilies, Nature ea.ve thy face — 

Say, Uiy heart do lilies grace ? o. h. h. 

Paul's College. 
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A Christmas Carol, in Prose : Being a Ghost-Story of Christmas. By Cuablss Dickens. 

New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

If in every alternate work that Mr. Dickens were to send to the London press he 
should find occasion to indulge in ridicule against alleged American peculiarities, or brewui 
carricatnres of our actual vanities, or other follies, we could with the utmost cheerfulness 
pass Uiem by unnoted and uncondemned, if lie would only now and then present us with 
an intellectual creation so touching and beautiful as the one before us. Indeed, we can 
with truth say, tliat in our deliberate judgment, the ‘ Cliristmas Carol’ is the most striking, 
the most picturesque, the most truthful, of all tlic limnings which have proceeded from its 
author’s j)en. niere is much mirth in the book, says a competent EngUsh critic, but more 
wistlom ; wisdom of that kind wliich men possess who have gazed thoughtfully but kindly 
on human life, and have pierced deeper than tlieir fellow’s into all the simny nooks and 
dark recesses of the human breast Tlie barbarous notion has long been exploiled, that 
comic writers were only to be esteemed for their jests, and useful for provoking laughter. 
Cervantes, first among the modems, sent it out of fashion, and blessed that union of wit, 
sense, and pathos, which so many renowned writers liave since confirmed; until it has 
come to lie acknowledged, that rich genuine humor is rarely an inmate of the mind, if 
there be not a corresponding depth of earnestness and feeling in the heart. Many of 
Dickens’ wTitings, it is justly claimed, exhibit this fine, healthy, benevolent spirit. * His 
synii^athy for human sufiering Is strong and pure, and he reser\e8 it not for imaginary and 
and fifTitoiis distress, but for the real grinding sorrows of life.’ And tliis syrajmthy is more 
finely displayed in the work under notice, than in any of his previous productions. ITie 
design is very fanciful, and there is crowded into it, brief as it is, a W’orld of character and 
obserN'ation. It is truly a reflection of life in miniature. Before proceeding to a few illus¬ 
trative extracts, we shall avail ourselves in part of a clear synopsis of the inception and 
progress of the story, from the pen of a L/indon contemporary’. 

JScKooGE is a very rich citizen; a ‘ 8(|ueezing, grinding, grasping, scraping, clutching, 
covetoas old sinner.’ He lias lost all recollection of what he once was, and what he onc« 
felt; is dead lo all kindly impulses, and proof against the most moving talc. He is alrauet 
as keen and gruff as old Ralfh Nickelby,Io whom he bears a strong family resemblance, 
and uses his poor clerk, Bon CRACiirrr, just as badly, and has as little feeling for his 
merry’-hearted nephew, who has married for love. Tlie ‘ carol’ begins on Christma«-eve. 
Scrooge calls his nephew a lunatic for wisliing him ‘ A merry Christmas !* and sends liim 
home, sad as harsh words can make him. He keeps his poor sliivering clerk in a small 
tank-like ground-room till the last minute of his stipulated time, and then dismisses him 
with an angry growl. He goes lo his asual melanclioly tavern to eat Ills melancholy din¬ 
ner, amuses himself in the evening w'ilh his banker’s hook, and tlien retires to his dreary 
chambers. He liad once a partner, a counterpart of himself, who lias been dead for many 
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a year; and while sitting in his lonely room, over a low fire, the ghost of the deceased 
partner enters, although the door is double-locked. He wears a heavy chain, forged of keys 
and safes; and, like Hamlet’s ghost, tells of the hea\'y penance he is doomed to sufier in 
spirit for sins committed in the flesh. He has come to warn his partner, and to give him a 
chance of amendment He tells him he will be visited by three Spirits, on the three fol¬ 
lowing nights, and bids him mark well what they shall disclose. Scrooge instantly falls 
asleep, and does not wake till the appointed hour. The three spirits are of Christmas Past, 
Christmas Present, and Christmas to Come. The ghost of Christmas Past stands by 
Scrooge’s bedside, of an uncertain fonn, though the belt round its body is wondrous light, 
and a flame shoots up from its head. Yet the figure fluctuates in distinctness, now one 
part being visible and now another. The spirit seizes the hand of Scrooge, and they 
float through the air together. The old man is taken to the haunts of his childhood, and 
he is conscious of ‘ a thousand odors floating in the air, each one connected with a thousand 
thoughts, and hopes, and joys, and cares long, long forgotten.* Each circumstance of the 
time past is restored. The village school; a boy left deserted in the school-room, whom 
Scrooge recognises as his former self reading * Robinson Crusoe ;* till at last a lovely girl, 
who throws her arms round the boy’s neck, and bids him come home to a ‘merry, merry 
Christmas.* Then the scene changes, and Scrooge is once more in the house of the kind- 
hearted master of his youth, who loved to keep Christmas as it was kept in the olden time, 
and he recognises himself the most joyous of the joyous group. Then comes the scene of 
his manhood, when he deserted his betrothed for a wealtluer bride; and last, he views the 
girl he had deserted, the mother of a happy blooming family. This picture is delightfully 
sketched ; it is enough to make a bachelor in love with wedlock. The scene is too aflfect- 
ing for the changed and worldly miser; he implores to be removed from the familiar place ; 
l»e wrestles with the spirit, and awakened by the struggle, finds himself once more in his 
own room, and in darkness. 

Again he lias a long sleep. Christmas Present comes in the shape of a giant, with a 
holly-green robe. Scrooge perceives liim seated in his room, with his noble liead crowned 
with holly WTeath studded with icicles, reacliing to the ceiling. His throne is a wine-cask 
and his fix>t-stool a twelfth-cake. In his hand he bears a blazing torch, from which he 
sprinkle^i down gladness ujxm ever)' threshhold he enters. An immense fire glows and 
crackles in tlic grate, the walls and ceiling are hung with living green, and all around are 
heaped up the choice provisions collected to make Christmas glad. The giant leads Scrooge 
forth. Tliey pass through streets and lanes, with every house bearing token of rejoicing 
by its roaruig fire or its sprig of holly, till they come to the dwelling of poor Bob Cratchit, 
old Scrooge's cU rk. jVnd here ensues a picture worthy of Wilkie in lus best days: 

‘ Perhaps it wns the pleasure the good Spirit had in showing off his power, or else it was his own 
kin«l, p.'ueroiu, hearty nature, and his synipathy with all })oor men, that led him straiglit to Scrooge’s 
clerks ; for llirre he wfMit, uml took Scrooge with him, bolding to his robe; and on the tlireshhoid of 
the door the Spirit smiled, and stopped to bless Bob Crafehit’s dwelling with the Hprinkling of his 
torr;h. I'hink of that I Bob hud but fifteen ‘Bob’ a week himself; he pocketed on Saturdays hut 
fifteen copies of his Christian nautc; and yet the Ghost of Christmas Present blessed his four-roomed 
hoii «e! 

‘ Then up rose Mrs. Cratchit, Cratchit’s wife, dressed out but poorly in a twice-turned gow'n, but 
brave in ribands, w liich are cheap and make a goodly show for sixpence; and she laid the cloth, as- 
•i-ted by Belinda Cratchit, second of her daughters, also brave in ribands; while Muster Peter 
Cratchit plunged a fork into the saucepan of potatoes, and getting the corners of his muiistruus shirt- 
collar (Bob’s private property, conferred upon his son and heir in honor of the day) into liis inouili, 
rejoiced to find himself so gallantly attired, and yearned to show his linen in the fashionable Parks. 
And now two smaller Cratcliits. b<»y and girl, came tearing in, screaming that outside the baker’s they 
had emclt the gon.-e, and known it for th«‘ir own ; and Inisking in luxurious thoughts of sage-and- 
oriion*, these young ('ratchits danced ulmut the table,aud exalted Master Peter Cratchit to the skies, 
while he (not proud, riltliougli his collars nearly choked him) blew the fire, until the slow potatoes, 
bubbling uj>, knocked proudly at the sauce-pan lid to be let out and peeled. 

“ What bus ever got your precious father, theuP said Mrs. Cratchit. ‘And your brother, Tiny 
Tim; and Martha wnrn’t as late last Christmas Day by half-nn-hour !’ 

‘ ‘ Here’s Martha, mother I’ said a girl, appearing as she spoke. 

“Here’s Martha, mother!’ cried the two young Cratebits. 'Hurrah! There’s ntch a goose, 
Martha!’ 
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* ‘Why, bless your heart alive, my desir, liow late you ar??!* said Mrs. Cratchit, kissing her a dozen 
times, and taking off her shawl and bonnet for her, with olbeioiis zeal. 

“ We’d a deal of work to finish up last night/ replied the girl, ‘ and had to clear away this morn¬ 
ing, mother!’ 

‘ ‘ Well! Never minil so long as you are come/ said Mr.s. Cratchit, ‘Sit ye down before the fire, 
my dear, and have a warm, Lord bless ye!’ 

‘ ‘ No, no: There's father coming,’ cried the two young CrulchiLs, who were ever>" where at once. 
‘Hide, Martha, hide!’ 

So >lartha hid herself, and in came little Bob, the father, with atilea'-t three feet of comforter, exclu¬ 
sive of the fringe, hanging down before him; and his thread-bare clothes darueil uji and brushed, to 
look seasonable; and Tiny Tim upon his shoulder. Alas for Tiny Tim, he bore a little crutch, and 
had his limbs sui)port4*d by an iron frame ! 

“Why, where’s our Miirtha?’ cried Bob Cratchit looking round. 

“ Not coming,’ said Mrs. Cnitchit. 

‘ ‘ Not coming I’ saiil Bob, with a sudden declension in his high spirits; for he had been Tim’s blood 
horse all the way from church, and ha*l come home rampant. ‘Not coming upon (Christmas D-iy!’ 

Marlh.i did n’t like to see him di.->apj>oinled, if it were only in joke ; so she rainc out jtnmiatnrcly 
from lu'hind the closet door, and ran into his arms, while the two young Cratchits hustlctl Tiny Tini, 
and bore Iiim off into the wash-house, that he might hear the ])uddnig singing in the cojiper. 

“ Anil how did little Tim behave V asked Mrs. Cratchit, Avhen she had rallied Bob on his credulity, 
and Bob hud hugged his daugliter to his lieart’s content. 

“As good as gobl,’ said Itob, ‘and better. 5<omeliow he gets thoughtful sitting by him«elf so 
much, and think.s the .strangest lliiug.s you ever hetird. He tobl nit', coming home, that he hoped the 
people saw him in the church, hecau.se be was a cripple, and it might 1 h* pleasant to them to remember 
upon Chri.stma.s Day who made lame beggar.-* walk, and blind men spe.’ 

‘ Bob’s voice was treinulou.s when he told them this, and trembled more when he said tlwit Tiny Tim 
wiLs growing .strong and hearty. 

* His active little crutch was heard upon the floor, and back came Tiny Tim before another word 
wa-s .spoken, escorted by his brother and si.stcr to his stind be.-ide the fire ; and while Boh, turning up 
his cuffs, as if, poor fellow, they were capable of being made less shabby, compounded .some hot 
mixture in a jug with gin and lemons, and stirred it round and round, and put it on the hoh to .sim¬ 
mer ; Ma.ster Peter and the two iibiquitou.s young Cratchits went to fetch the goose, with which they 
sofin returned in high procession. 

‘Such a bustle ensued that you might have thought a goo.se the rarest of all birds; a feathered 
phenomenon, to which ahhick swan wsus a matter of course: and, in truth, it was soinething very like 
it in that house. Mrs. Cratchit made the, gravy (ready hefore-hand in a lilllc sauccjian) hissing 
hot; Master Peter mashed the potatoes with incrcdilile vigour; Iffi.^s Belinda swecteni*!! up the apple¬ 
sauce; Martha dusted the hot jdatc.s; Bol> took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny corner at the talde; 
the two young Cratchits set chairs for every hixly, not forgetting Ihcniselvc.s, and, mounting gnartl 
npon their posts, crammed spoons into their mouths, lest they should sliriek for goo.se before their 
turn came to be helped. At last the dishes were set on, and grace was said. It was succeeded by a 
breathless pause, a.s Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly all along the carving-knife, prfq>nred to plunge it 
in the breast; but when she did, ami when the long expected gush of smiling i-^sned forth, one inur- 
mtir of delight arose all round tlic hoard, and evni Tiny Tim. excited by the two young Cratchits, 
beat on the table with tiie handle of his knife, and fcchly cried Hurrah ! 

‘ 'Phere never wa.s .<aich a goose. Bol> said he did n’t believe there ever wn.s such a goose cc>oked. 
Its tenderness and flavor, size and cheajmess, were the themes of universal admiration. Lked out 
bv the ap])li'-sanc«‘and mashed potatoes, it wa.s a suflicient dinner for the whole family; indeed, as 
Mr?. Cratchit .said with great delight (surveying one small atom of a hone upon the dish,) they hadn’t 
ate it all at last! Vet every one had hud enough, and the youngest Crati. !iits in ]>articidar. were steefvd 
in sage and onion to the eyebrows! But now, the plates being changed by Miss Ikdinda, Mrs. 
Cratchit left the room alone—too nervous to bear witnesses — to take tlic pudding up, and bring 
it in. 

‘ Suppose it should not be ilone enough ! Suppose it should break in turning out! Suppose some¬ 
body should have got over the wall of the back-yard, and stolen it, w hile they were merry with the 
goose: a supposition at which the two young Cratchits become livid ! All sorts of horrors were 
8Upt>osed. 

‘ Hallo ! A groat deal of steam ! Tlie pudding was out of the cop^ier. A smell like a w’a.shing-<lay ! 
That wa? the cloth. A smell like an eating house, and a pa.stry cook’.s next d(»or to each other, w itli a 
laiimlres.s’s next door to that? That was the pudding. In half a minute 3Irs. Cratchit entered: 
fln.'-hed. but .smiling proudly ; with the pudding, like a speckled cannon-ball, .‘o hard and firm, bla¬ 
zing in half-a-i|uartcrii of ignited liraiidy, and bedight with t’hristmas holly .stuck into the top. 

* Oh, a wonderful pudding ! Bob Cratchit said, niid calmly too, that he regarded it as the greatest 
sticce.ss achieved by Mrs. Cratchit since their imirriage. Mrs. Oalcliit s.aiil that now the weight wa.*i 
off her mind, she would confe.ss s!ie had had her doubts about the qnanlitv of flour. Lverv lKsly had 
soinethiiig to say about it, but nobody said or thought it wa« at all a small pmlding for a large family. 
It wouhl have been flat here.-y to do .«o. Any Cratchit w ould haveblit.shed to hint at sm h a thing. 

‘At la.«t tlie'dinner wa.s all done, the cloth was cleared, the hearth swept, and the fire made up. The 
compound in the jug being fasted and considered perfect, apples and orange.s w ere put upon the table, 
aud a shovel-full of rhestnut.s on the fire. Then all the Cratchit faiiiilv drew round the hearth, 
in w’hat Bob Cratchit called a circle, meaning half a one; and at Bob Cralchit’s clliow stood the family 
display of gla.-*? ; two tiiinblers, and a custard-cup without a linudle. 

‘These h*;ld the hot stuff from the jug, however, as well ns golden goblets would have done: and 
Rob served it out with beaming look?, wliile the cliestmits on the fire sputtered and crackled noisily. 
Then Bob proposed : 

‘ ‘ A Merry Christma* to us all, my dear?. God ble.s.s us I* 

‘ Which all the family re-rrhoe<I. 

‘ ‘ God bless us every one 1’ said Tiny Tim, last of all. 
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‘He sat very close to his father’s side, upon his little stool. Bob held his withered little hand in his, 
as if he loved the child, and wished to keep him by his side, and dreaded that he might be taken from 
him.’ 

Could any thing be more life-like, more beautiful, more touching, than this description ? 
But let us skip the joumeyings of Cliristmas Present for a moment, that we may accom¬ 
pany Christmas to Come to the dwelling of poor Bob Cratchit : 

‘ The Ghost conducted him through several streets familiar to his feet; and as they went along, 
Scrooge looked here and there to find himself, but nowhere was he to be seen. They entered poor 
Bob Crate hit’s houae ; the dwelling he hud visited before; and found the mother and the children 
scaled round the tiro. 

‘ (iuiet. Very quiet. The noisy little Cratchits were as still as statues in one corner, and sat looking 
up at Peter, who imd a book before him. The mother and her daughters were engaged in sewing. 
But surely they were very (luiet! 

* ‘ And He took a child, and set him in the midst of them.’ ’ 

Where had Scrooge heard those words ? Ho had not dreamed them. The boy must have read 
them out, as lie and the Spirit crossed the threshhold. Why did he not go on? 

‘ 'Phe mother laid her work upon the table, and put her hand up to her face. 

‘ ‘ The color hurts my eyes,’ she said. , 

* The color ? Ah, poor Tiny 'Tim ! 

“They’re belter now again,’ said Cratchit’s wife. ‘It makes them weak by candle-light; and 
I would n’t show weak eyes to your father when he comes home, for the world. It must be near his 
time.’ 

“Past it, rather,’ Peter answered, shutting up his book. ‘ But I think he’s w'alked a little slower 
thau he used, these few last evenings, mother.* 

* They were very quiet again. At last she said, and in a steady, cheerful voice, that only faltered 
once; 

“I have known him walk with — I have known him walk with Tiny Tim upon his shoulder, very 
fast, indeed.’ 

“And so have I,’ cried Peter. ‘Often.’ 

‘ ‘ And so have 11’ exclaimed another. So had all. 

‘ ‘ But he was very licht to carry,’ she resumed, intent upon her work, ‘ and his father loved him 
so, that it was no trouble — no trouble. And there is your father at the door!’ 

‘ She hurried out to meet him; and Bob in his comforter — be had need of it, poor fellow — came 
in. His tea was ready for him on the hob, and they all tried who should help him toil most. Then 
the two young Cralcliits got upon his knees and laid, each child a little cheek, against his face, as if 
they said, ‘Don’t mind it, fatlier. Do n’t be grieved!’ 

* Bob was very cheerful w ith them, and spoke pleasantly to all the family. He looked at the work 
upon the table, and praised the industry aud speed of Mrs. Cratchit and the girls. They would be 
done long before Sunday, he said. 

‘ ‘ Sunday! You went to-day then, Robert?’ said his wife. 

‘ ‘ Yes, my dear,’ returned Bob. ‘ I wish you could have gone. It would have done you good to 
see how green a place it is. But you’ll see it often. 1 promised him that I would walk there on a 
Sunday. 3Iy little, little child!’ cried Bob. ‘My little child!’ 

‘ He broke down all at once. He could n’t help it. If he could have helped it, he and his child 
would have been further apart, perhaps, than they were. 

* He left the room, and went up stairs into the room above, which was lighted cheerfully, and hung 
with Christmas. There was a chair set close beside the child, and there were signs of some one having 
been there lately. Poor Bob sat down in it,and when he had thought a little and composed himself, 
he kissed the little face. He was reconciled to what had happened, and went down again quite happy.* 

‘ Let not that man be trusted* who can read this affecting picture of parental love for a 
poor httle cripple-boy, without feeling the tear-drops swelling to his eyes. But let us return 
and take one more excursion with the former Spirit. Observe the faithfulness and the range 
of the writer’s imagination: 

‘ And now, without a word of warning from the Ghost, they stood upon a bleak aud desert moor, 
where monstrous masses of rude stone were cast about, as though it were the burial-place of giants; 
aud Water spread itself wheresoever it listed — or would have dune so, but for the Irost that held it 
prisoner ; and nothing grew hut moss and furze, and coarse, rank grass. Down in the west the setting 
sun had left a streak of fiery re<l, which glared upon the desolation for an instant, like a sullen eye, 
and frowning lower, lower, lower yet, w as lost in die thick gloom of darkest night. 

* ‘ What place is this V asked Scrooge. 

‘ ‘ A place w here Miners live, who labor in the bowels of the earth,’ returned the Spirit. ‘ But they 
know me. See!’ 

‘A light shone from the window of n hut, and swiftly they advanced toward it. Passing through 
the wall of mud and stone, they found a cheerful company assembled round a glowing fire. An old, 
old man and woman, with their children and their cluKIreu’s children, and another generation beyond 
tliat, all decked out gaily in their holiday attire. The old man, in a voice that seldom rose above the 
howling of the wind upon the barren waste, was singing them a Christmas song; it had been a very 
old song when he was a boy ; and from time to time they all joined in the chorus. So surely as they 
raised their voices, the old man got quite blithe and loud; and so surely as they stopped, his vigor 
sank again. 

‘ The Spirit did not tarry here, hut bade Scrooge hold his robe, and passing on above the moor, sped 
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whither? Not to sea? To sea. To Scrooge’s horror, looking back, he saw the last of the land, a 
frightful range of rocks, behind them ; and his ears were deafened by the thundering of water, as it 
rolled, and roared, and raged among the dreadful caverns it had worn, and hercely tried to undermine 

Built upon a dismal reef of sunken rocks, some league or so from the shore, on which the waters 
chafed and dashed, the wild year through, there stood a solitary lighthouse. Great heaps of sea¬ 
weed clung to its base, and storm-birds—born of the wind one might suppose, as sea-weed of the 

water_rose and fell about it, like the waves they skimmed. 

‘ But even here, two men who watched the light had made a fire, that through the loopliole in the 
thick stone wall shed out a ray of brightness on the awful sea. Joining their horny hands over the 
rough table at which they sat, they wished each other a Merry Christmas in their can of grog: and 
one of them — the elder, too, with his face all damaged and scarred with hard weather, as the figure¬ 
head of an old ship might be — struck up a sturdy song that was like a Gale in itself! 

‘Again the Ghost sped on, above the black and heaving sea —on, on — until, being far away, as he 
told Scrooge, from any shore, they lighted on a ship. They stood beside the helmsman at the w heel, 
the look-out in the bow, the officers who had the watch; dark, ghostly figures in their several sta¬ 
tions : but every man among them hummed a Christmas tune, or had a Christmas thought, or spoke 
below his breath to his companion of some bygone Christmas Day, with homeward hopes belonging 
to it. And every man on board, waking or sleeping, good or bad, had had a kinder word for another 
on that day than on any day in the year; and had sliarcd to some extent in its festivities: and had 
remembered those he cared for at a distance, and had known that they delighted to remember liim.’ 

The second of these spirits accompanies Scrooge to a scene that is well worth seeing, 
and the like of which many of our readers have doubtless often encountered — a regular 
Christmas frolic ; in the present instance at the residence of his nephew, who has a sister, 
a lovely, plump damsel, with a lace tucker: she was pretty, exceedingly pretty. ‘ With a 
dimpled, surprised-looking, capital face ; a ripe little mouth, that seemed made to be kissed, 
as no doubt it was; all kinds of good little dots about her chin, that melted into one 
another when she laughed ; and the sunniest pair of eyes you ever saw in any little crea¬ 
ture’s head. Altogether she was what you would have called provoking, you know; but 
satisfactory, too. Oh, perfectly satisfactory!* Is not the following a most glowhig sketch 
of a w'ell known pastime ? 

‘ But they did n't devote the whole evening to music. AAer a while they played at forfeits; for it is 
good to be children sometimes, and never better than at Cliristmaii, when its mighty Founder was a 
child hinihclf. Stop! There was first a game at blindinan’s bull'. Of course tlierc was. And I no 
more believe Topper was really bliiul than I believe he bad eyes in his boots. My opinion is, that it 
was a done thing between him and Scrooge’s nephew; and that the Gliost of Christma.> Present knew 
iL The way ho went after that plump sister iii tho lace tucker, was an outrage on the credulity of 
human nature. Knocking down the fire-irons, tumbling over the chairs, bumping up against the piano, 
smothering himself among the curtains, wherever she went, there went he. He always knew where 
the plump sister was. He would n’t catch any body else. If you had fallen up against him, as some 
of them ilill, and stood there ; he would have made a feint cixleavoriiig to sei/e you, which would 
have been au affront to your understanding: and would instantly have sidled off in the direction of 
the plump sister. SheoAen cried out that it was n’t fair; and it really was not. But when, at last, he 
caught her ; when, in spite of ail her silken rustlings, and her rapid fiutteriugs past him, he got her 
into a corner whence there was no escape; then his conduct was the most execrable. For his pre¬ 
tending not to know her; his pretending that it was necessary to touch her head-dress, and farther 
to assure himself of her identity by pressing u certain ring upon licr finger, and a certain chain about 
her neck ; was vile, monstrous! No doubt she tobl him her opinion of it, when, another bliiidmaii 
being iu office, they w ere so very confidential together, behind the curtains. 

The Ghost of Christmas to Come is the third spirit. It is a stately figure, surrounded in 
black and impenetrable draj^ry. It leads Scrgoge into the heart of the city, and he hears 
his acquaintance talking jestingly of one departed ; into the Exchange, and he sees another 
standing against his peculiar pillar; into a haimt of infamy, where wretches are dividing 
the spoils and hoardings of the dead; into a wTetched room,where a corpse lies slirouded, 
whose face Scrooge dares not uncover; into dwellings made miserable by the gnispiug 
avarice of those who had wealth they could not use; into his nephew’’s house, shorn of its 
comforts, where the inmates,care-worn and weary, ore wringing their hands with distress; 
into poor Bob Cratch it’s abode, made cheerless by death; and lastly, into a sad church¬ 
yard, where, on the stone of a neglected grave, is inscribed his own name! He implores 
the spirit to say whether these shadows may not be changed by an altered life. Its tremb¬ 
ling hand seems to give consent. He pleads earnestly for a more decisive sign, and while 
he does so, the phantom dwindles down into a bed-post, and Scrooge sits upright in his 
bed. Who cannot imagine the conclusion ? It is broad day. He looks out of the w indow: 
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the bells are ringing; the people are going to church; all proclaim it as Christmas Day. 
The future is yet before him, and he is resolved to make the most of it. The prize turkey 
is got in haste from the neighboring poulterer’s, and sent by a cab to Bob Cratchit’b ; and 
Scrooge hastens off to his nephew’s to dinner, where he finds the vision of the spirit 
realized. Scrooge from that hour is another and a better man. We have in conclusion 
but three words to say to every reader of the Knickerbocker who may peruse our notice 
of this production; Read the work. 


Wanderings of a JoubNf.yman Tailor through Europe and the East. Between the years 

18-24 and 1840. By 1*. D. IIolthaus, Journeyman Tailor, from Werdohl, in Wo«tpliali<u Trans¬ 
lated from the third German edition, by William Howitt. J. Winchester: ‘New World’ 

Press. 

An air of great simplicity and tnith per\'ade8 this w ander-book of the German schneider. 
Mr. Howitt tells us, that when in the autumn of 1840 he returned to his native village, a 
great reputation preceded him, and all came, eager to see the brave traveller, and to listen 
to the rt-lution of his adventures. He never sought purposely to turn conversation upon 
the subject of his traveLs, nor to impress an idea of his own importance ; but when he was 
drawn into discourse, it was speedily found that he had noted and deeply impressed on liis 
mind every thing with a truly admirable interest, and an acute spirit of observation, for 
one of Ills rank and education; that he had not merely passed through the countries, but 
had gleaned valuable matter on his journey; various things which he had brought with 
him leslified this interest, such as different kinds of coin, engravings, plans of cities, etc. 
VV'e have found, on an examination necessarily cuisory, the commendatory remarks of the 
Berlin GtgcUscluifter upon this work to be well deseived : ‘ We see in the individual ex¬ 
pressions almost every w here the evidence of its being the production of immediate obser¬ 
vation. There prevails through the whole a noble simplicity and singleness of purpose, a 
genuinely German sound mode of thinking; here and there is not wanting a humorous and 
pithy remark. The author sees in every place nature and men witliout spectacles, and 
thence it arises that we accjuire from his book a more living and actual view of foreign 
countries, especially of Egypt, Palestine, and Turkey, than was the case from the travelled 
labors of many a learned and celebrated man. Frequently, nay almost always, it Is a fact, 
that the learned are destitute of the opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the real life 
of the people, while it is exactly here that the greatest peculiarity of the manners and cus¬ 
toms of foreigners is to be found. Our honest hand-worker lived among the people, and 
therefore possessed the best means to describe them in grapluc characters.’ There is some¬ 
thing very forcible and comprehensive in the subjoined pa.'^sage from the author’s preface. 
It is indeed a sort of compendium of the most interesting portion of the writer’s journeyings : 

‘ From my youth up, it wns my mo.«t living desire to see the world. When I heard or read of foreign 
lands, 1 hocuinc sad at heart, aud thought: ‘Wert thou but of years that thou couldst travel!’ Now 
arc all the wishes of luy youth fultilled. 1 have made the attempt by land aud water, and that in 
three (juarters of the w orld. I have wandered several times through Germanv, Poland, Hi ngarv, 
and Wallachia ; I was a long time in Budarest and Constantinople ; and undertook, w ith the 
money w liich 1 hud saved there, a pilgrimage through Egypt to the Holy Land. I kneeled at the 
Birth-Place and the Sepilchre of the Saviour; stood in adoration on the holy Mount Zion, 
on Tauor, (ioLGOTHA, and the Mount of Olives ; bathed in Jordan; washed myself in theliAKE 
OK Gknnesabeth ; looked in vain around me on the Dead Sea for living objects; was in the work¬ 
shop of St. Joseph; and in many other holy places of which the sacred Scriptures make mention. 
Thence I returned to Constantinople, and betook myself through Athens, where 1 worked nearly a 
year, aud thence through Italy, France, aud Belgium, homeward to my Fatherland.’ 

Tlie first Gcnnan edition of fifteen hundred copies of the work was at once exhausted ; 
a second speedily followed ; a tliird was soon announced; and the fourth is doubtless ere 
this before a wide clnt«4 of (Jerman readers. We cheerfully commend the book to the pub¬ 
lic acceptance. 
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Benthamiana : OR Select Extracts from the Works of JEREainr Bentham. With an Out¬ 
line Opinion on the Principal Subjects discussed in bis Works. In one volume, pp. 446. Phila- 
delpliia: Lea and Blanchard. New-York: Wiley and Putnam. 

This work contains a copious selection of tliose pdssages in the works of Jeremy Ben¬ 
tham which appear to be chiefly distinguished for merit of a simply rhetorical character ; 
wliich, apjiearing often in the midst of long and arduous processes of reasoning, or in the 
course of elaborate descriptions of minute practical arrangements, demanding from an 
active mind severe thought and unflagging attention, have scarcely had their due weight 
with the general reader, nor secured their just meed of admiration. He was singularly 
careless, writes his editor, in distributing his pleasing illustrations of pla^dulness, or pathos, 
or epigrammatic expression. Ilis ‘ mission’ he considered to be that of an instructor and 
improver; and the flowers wliich, equally wdth more substantial things, were the produce 
of Ids vigorous intellect, he looked upon as scarcely w'orthy of passing attention, and de¬ 
serving of no more notice than to be permitted to grow wherever the more valued objects 
of his labors left them a little room. The volume comprehends a vast variety of sound 
opinion, and able though brief argument uixm themes which relate to the social, moral 
and religious w ell-being of mankind. Touching the style of the w riter, as evinced in tliese 
selectioiLS, we should say that it was formed mainly upon a due avoidance of prolixity, (an 
observance not always characteristic of Bentham’s writings,) concerning which he Idra- 
self very Justly remarks: ‘ Prolixity may be where redundancy is not. Prolixity may arise 
not only from the muliilkrious insertion of minecessary articles, but from the conservation 
of too many nece.ssary ones in a sentence; as a workman may be overladen not only w ith 
rubbish, wldch is of no use for him to carry, but with materials the most useful and necea- 
sar>% w hen heaped up in loads too heavy for him at once.’ A useful hint this, to unpractised 
WTiters. 


The Correspondence between Burns and Clarinda. With a Memoir of Mrs. M’Lehose, 

(Clari.vda.) .\rr;ingo(l uJKi eilited by her Grandson, W.C. M’Lehose. In one volume, pp. *293. 

New-York: R. P. Bixbv and Co-MPany. 

We have no doubt that the contents of tills well-executed little volume are altogether 
authentic ; full j)articulars relative to the custody and authenticity of the correspondence 
and the state of presen ation of the original manuscripts being given in tlie preface. But 
we are ver}* sorry to say so much again.st the book a.s thi.s fact implies. It w’ould be far better 
for the reputation of the immortal Bard of Scotland, if some hereditary friend, chary of liis 
undying fame, were to come before the public wath a pamjihlet disproving entirely the 
agency of Burns in this correspondence. To those who are acquainted with previoas re¬ 
cords in tile private history of tlie w'orld-renowned poet, it is painful to convict him, out 
of his own mouth, of duplicity in matters of the heart; of insincerity in the profession of 
simultaneous passion for various lovers ; and of other acts which are alike indefensible and 
disreputable. We must needs marvel too that the * Clarinda’ of the correspondence 
should have been doomed by a near descendant to the exposure inseparable from the reve¬ 
lations of Uiis volume. I'liat the treatment which she received at the hands of one w hose 
duty it was to * love, cherish, and protect’ her, was equally undeserved and inexcusable, 
we can well believe ; but that the ‘ platonic attachment,’ wdiich sprmig up in a night, like 
the gourd of Jo.n.ui, and gradually waxed to ‘ pa.ssion at fever-heat,’ wa.s justilied by these 
facts, or sanctioned by propriety, or that its history in detail is calculated to elevate the 
cliaracler of woman, or exercise a healthful moral influence, w*e liave just as little rea.son 
to doubt. There is a sprinkling of verse in an appendix, wliich Burns was good enough to 
praise. It is of ilial kind * wliich neither gods nor men permitand is conclusive, not of 
Bur.ns’s judgment, but of bis ‘ lender sycophancy. 
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Some ‘Sentiments’ on Sonnets, with sundry Specimen.s. — Tnianks to our ever- 
welcome correspondent, ‘t. w. r.’ for hLs pleasant, periinent and improving sentiments on 
sonnets. Arriving at too late an hour for a place among our guest*; at the tahlv d' hole, perhaps 
he will not object to sit at our humble side-table,and converse familiarly with the reader ; 
since, as fionest Sancho remarked of the Duke, ‘ Wherever he sits, there will be the firat 
place.^ Our friend has a fruitful theme. How many borrowed prosc-pa.'^sages have w e seen, 
with their original brightness dimmed or deflected in a sorr}* sonnet! Nine in ten of our mo¬ 
dem examples in this kind, when one coine.s to analyze them, will be found to consist of stolen 
ideas, combined with what Soutiiky would call ‘ bubble, and bladder, and tympany.* 
But perpend the subjoined : ‘ Ever since the fatal days of Petrarch and Guido Cava- 
LiANTi. mankind have suffered more or less from the clironic infliction of Sonnets. With 
them indeed the complaint was constitutional, and came in the natural way; under so mild 
and gentle a form w ithal, thatlittledanger was to be apprehended for Italian temperaments, 
except a degree of languor, general debility, and a di.*;agreeable singing in the ears. It was 
only when it worked its way into English blood, that the vinis a«.snmed it* most baneful 
character. Shakspf.are, among other illustrious victims, wa« afTlicted by it in his youth, but 
seems to have, recoven^d during his residence in the metropoll-j. Possibly the favor of the 
royal hand might haVe proved more beneficial than that of the Earl of Southampton. 
Perhaps he was touched for it by Elizabeth, as Johnson was by Queen Anne for the 
scrofula. How’everthat may be, we know very w’ell that the disorder Is now rooted among 
us, and that every week produces decided ca'^es of Sonnets, sometimes so severe as to bo 
intolerable. In thb condition of the mental health of our country, .since the evil cannot ho 
cured, it were a W'ork at once philanthropical and patriotic, .so to modify it and regulate its 
attacks, that it may settle down into a moderate degree of annoyance, like the lighter af- 
flictioFLs of mild mea‘*le« and mumps. We can always calculate upon the duration of each 
* fylte,’ as none ever exceeds tlie fourteenth spasm. When the jiL^t dozen-and-tvvo convul¬ 
sions are past, the danger is over, ancl the offlmsivc matter may be removed by a newspaper, 
or discharg'd into some appropriate magazine. There is gotxl reason for designating the 
r»>mplaint as a periodical one. 

We intend, one of these days, provided our remarks attract siifTicient attention, to publish 
a volume igion this subject. We have the materiel by as and alx)ut as; and as soon as we 
ran make arrangementa w’ith Mr. Poll for a puff in the * North-American Review’,’ or the 
‘ Southeni Literary Messenger,’ w’e shall broach the affair to Mr. Fields, the cnterpri.sing 
ptibllsher. We have moreover desired Mr. Whipple to w’rite to his friend Mr. Macaulay 
in England, who will doubtless lie proud to foster American letters by a hoist in the ‘ Edin¬ 
burgh.’ There is only one other thing absolutely requisite for the success of the book, and 
that is the appearance of this article in the Knickerbocker. Befriend me then with 
your fine taste, renowned Herr Diedrich ! and give me room. I .sliall not dive dee])ly into 
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tlie matter now; but for the good of my young couiitryiuen, tlie labor of whose braina U 
incompatible with a fniitful devolopement of wliiskers, I wish to put forth a page of ad\ice 
lliat may save them a world of fatigue. It is common with those who are far gone in this 
tuneful disorder to set up late o’ nights and tipple coffee. Under my new system, I i^ill 
engage that they may retire to bed on mulled-punch nightly, at eleven, and yet effect all 
tliat they now perform with the greatest injury to their eyes and complexions. But jjorox 
paUabrcut —enough of this preface : will not the thing speak for itself? Tliere needs no 
farther introduction for these brief extracts from the aforesaid work: 

THE EASIEST WAY OF DISCHARGING A SONNET. 

A SoN.VET (as before stated) consists of fourteen and no more spasms. They are calm, 
deliberate twinges, however, and upon a homoiopathical principle, the great object should 
be to get over each one in the calmest possible manner; idem cum eodem. The thing can¬ 
not be treated too coolly, for its very essence is dull deliberation. The name sonnet Ls pro¬ 
bably derived, through the Italian sonno, from the Latin word for sleep, in allusion to its 
lethargic quality. The best mode of encouraging the efflux of the peccant humor is for 
the patient to have a cigar in his mouth. The narcotic fumes of tobacco are highly fa¬ 
vorable to its ejection. The first step then is the selection of rhymes. Fourteen of iliese 
in their proper order should be WTitten perpendicularly on the right hand of a smooth sheet 
of wliite paper. When this is done, it is necesj-ary to read them over, up and down, seve¬ 
ral times, until some general idea of a subject or a title suggests itself. Great care must be 
taken, in the selection of rhymes, to get as original ones a.s jwssible, and such as shall strike 
the eye. Still greater should be the precaution not to choose such incongruous rhymes as 
may not easily be welded together or amalgamated into one whole by the mercury' of fancy. 
For instance, it would be well to avoid coupling such words as moon and spoon, breeze 
.and cheese and sneeze; Jove and stove; hope and soap; all wliich it might be difricult to 
bring together harmoniously. Here the artist, the man of true science, will discover him¬ 
self. Shelley affords a good choice of rhy'mc.s ; chasm and spasm ; rift and drift; ravine 
and savin, are useful conjunctions. If you have a ravine, it will be very easy to stick in 
a s;ivin, but you must avoid a.or your verse may halt for iL This we call being ar- 
tistieal. ^Bi:nissimo ! then. Ha\ing fixed upon your subject, all you have to do is to fill up 
the lines to match the ends, and this, in one evening's practice, will become as easy, tlie 
same thing in fact, as the filling up of the blank form of an onlinary' receipt. 

But the mwt expeditious and surest w'ay of procuring a good Sonnet is tlie Division of 
I-abor System. This has often been unconsciously practised by modem poets, but it lias never 
been explicitly set forth till now. Every body knows that even in the fabrication of so 
small a thing as a needle, the process is facilitated by dividing it among a number of hands ; 
as to one the eye, to another the point, to one the grinding, to another the polishing. In 
the same way, to render a sonnet pointed and sharp, to jxilLsh it and insure it against cut¬ 
ting the thnmd of its argument, the work should be perfonned by two or more. Every son¬ 
net, in short, ought to Is? a translation. I do not say a translation from the Gt'rman or any 
other jargon, buta translation from English — from one man’s into another man’s Euglbih. 
It is absurd for one workman to do both rhyming and thinking. In tliis go-ahead age and 
country, that were a palpable waste of time. Take any * matter-fur author, cut out a 
juicy slice of his thought, and make that your material. Trim it, compress it, turn it and 
twist it upside down and inside out. vary it any way but the autiior’s own, and you w ill be 
likely to effect a speedy and whole.some operation. What a saving of time is liere ! Wlio 
will be silly enough to manufacture his own thinkings into verse when the w’orld is so full of 
excellent stuff a-s yet unw'rought in the gn'atminc of letters ? Ix^t us not bum up our own 
native forests while we can fetch coals from Newcastle. What a pleasant prospect for reoilers 
too! A man may be sure then, that a sonnet shall contain a thought. He w ill not be 
gulled into experiments upon decent-looking, respectable dross and platrsible inanity. He 
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shall not dig hungrily for an idea, and be filled with volumes of wind. With the fourteenth 
pang his anxiety shall be over, and he shall drop asleep satisfied; tandem, darrmtum 
dimiUitttr. 

Not to anticipate farther our forthcoming book, nor to forestall the critics in any more 
extracts, we shall lay before the reader two or three sam^^es of work done according to 
this system. Carlyle has furnished our raw material. His pages are so foU of poetry 
that little time need be expended in selecting a fit piece for working up. See now if these 
be not sonnets which Bowles might have been proud to claim. Each one is warranted 
to contain a thought; an hour or so would suffice for the completion of half a dozen such. 
Observe too, that little deviation is necessary from the original, the words falling naturally 
into both rhythm and rhyme. We commence with a few translations from Carlyle. The 
initial specimen is taken from Herr Teufelsdrockh’s remarks on Bonaparte. This is 
the passage; 

* The man (Napoleon) was a Divine Missionary, though unconscious of it, and preached through 
the cannon’s throat this great doctrine: La carriere ouverte aux talens; * The Tools to him that can 
handle them.’ • * • Madly enough he preached, it is true, as Enthusiasts and first Missionaries arc 
wont, with imperfect utterance, amid much frothy rant, yet as articulately perhaps as the case admit¬ 
ted. Or call him, if you will, an American Backwoodsman, who hud to fell unpenetrated forests, and 
battle with innumerable wolves, and did not entirely forbear strong liquor, rioting, |nd even theft; 
whom notwithstanding the peaceful Sower will follow, and as he cuts the boundless harvest, bless.’ 


SONNET I. — NAPOLEON. 

Napoleon was a Missionary merely. 

Who through the cannon’s throat this ti'uth expressedr 
Unconsciously, divinely and sincerely, 

The Tools to him that handles Um the best. 

Madly enough, indeed, the man did preach. 

Amid much rant, as> sdl Enthusiasts do. 

And yet with as articulate a speech 

As the strange case, perhaps, allowed him to.. 

Or call him a Backwoodsman, if you will; 

Who, forced to fell unpenetrated woods. 

And doomed innumerable wolves to kill. 

Got drunk sometimes, and stole his neighbor’s goods; 

Whom will the Sower follow ne’ertheless. 

And as he cuts the boundless harvest, bless. 

SAaTOR RESABrns: Book ir., Chat. viii. 

Or let UB try the following description of the Hotel de Ville in the French Revolution: 

* O EVENING sun of July! how at this hour thy beams fall slant on reapers amid peaceftil woody 
fields; on old women spinning in cottages; on ships far out on the silent main; on Balls at the Oran- 
gerie of Versailles, where high-rouged dames of the palace are even now dancing with double-jacket- 
ted Hussar officers; and also on this roaring Holl-porch of a Hotel de Ville. Babel-tower, with the 
confusion of tongues, were not Bedlam added with the cemflagration of thoughts, was no type of it. 
One forest of distracted steel bristles endless in ftont of an Electoral Committee.’ 

French Rbvoldtion : Book v., Chap. vii. 

SONNET II. —THE HOTEL DE VILl.E. 

O EVENING sun of most serene July! 

How at this hour thy slant refulgence pours 

On reapers working in the open sky, / 

Aud women spinning at their cottage doors. 

On ships far out upon the silent main, 

On gay Versailles, where through the light quadrille 
Hussars are leading forth a high-rouged train. 

And on the hell-porch-like Hotel de Ville. 

Not Babel’s tower with all its million tongues. 

Save Bedlam too therewith ha<l added been, 

To mingle burning brains witli roaring luiigs; 

Could feebly imitate that dreadful din ; 

One endless forest of distracted steel 
Bristling around that mad Hotel de Ville * 

VOL. XXIII. 37 
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Or to letom to Profeesor Teufeldr6’ckh* 8 vast chaos of ideas. Let us try another pas¬ 
sage Uierefirom: 

*1t struck me much as I sat beside the Kuhbach, one silent noontide, and watched it flowing, gurg¬ 
ling, to think how this same streamlet had flowed and gurgled through all changes of weather ajid 
of fortune, from beyond the earliest date of history. Yes, probably on the morning when Joshua 
forded Jordan; even as at the midday when Cjesar, doubtless with difficulty, swam the Nile, yet kept 
his Commentaries dry; this little Kuhbach, assiduous as Tiber, Eurotas or Siloa, was murmuring on 
across the wilderness, unnamed, unseen.’ Baktor Rrsartds . Boos ix.. Chap. m. 

BONNET III. —E TERN IT Y OP NATURE. 

One silent noonday, as 1 sat beside 

The gurgling flow of Kuhbach’s little river, 

Methought how, even as I saw it glide. 

That stream had flowed and gurgled on forever. 

Yes, on the day when Joshua passed the flood 
Of ancient Jordan; when across the Nile 
C/E3AH swam (hardly, doubtless, through the mud,) 

Yet kept his Commentaries dry the whUe, 

This little Kuhbach, like SUoa’s rill. 

Or Tiber’s Tide, assiduous and serene, 

Ev’n then, the same as now, was murmuring still 
^ < Across the wilderness, unnamed, unseen. 

Art *s but a mushroom — only Nature’s old; 

In yon grey crag six thousand years behold! 

From the same chapter of the same book we venture one more extract. It is where the 
Professor is Ml of grief and reminisoences; where, reflecting on his first experience of 
wo in the death of Father Andreas, he becomes once more spirit-clad in quite inexpres¬ 
sible melancholy, and says, * I have now pitched my tent under a cypress-tiee,* etc.: 

SONNET IV. — BLISS IN ORIEP. 

Undes a cypress-tree I pitch my tent: 

The tomb shall be my fortress; at its gate 
I sit and watch each hostile armament, 

And all the pains and penalties of Fate. 

And oh ye loved ones! that already sleep, 

Hushed in the noiseless bed of endless rest. 

For whom, while living, I could only weep. 

But never help in all your sore distress, 

And ye who still your lonely burthen bear. 

Spilling your bloi^ beneath life’s bitter thrall, 

A little while and we shall all meet (Acre, 

And one kind Mother’s bosom screen us ^1; 

Oppression’s harness will no longer tire 
Or gall us there, nor Sorrow’s whip of fire. 

But we aie borrowing too much from our embryo volume. Patience, dear Public ! until 
we can find a publisher. In the mean time, examine the specimens we have presented to 
you. Can any one tell us where to look for sonnets, more satisfactory than these ? We 
congratulate our country on the prospect of our soon having an American literature. Let 
our industrious young aspirants try a work in which they may succeed in producing some¬ 
thing of sterling value. A year or two will suffice to turn half the plodding prose writers of 
Britain into original poets. Every brilliant article that appears in the Quarterly might 
here renaacent spring forth like Arethusa, in a new and more melodious voice; bubbling 
up in a pretty epic or stormy l3rric. See, for example, how easily Sidney Smith might be 
done into rhyme: 

BONNET V . 

I NEVER meet at any public dinner 

A Pennsylvanian, but my fingers itch 

To pluck his borrowed plumage from the sinner, 

And with the spoil the company enrich. 

His pocket-handkerchief 1 would bestow 
On the poor orphan; and his worsted socks 
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Should to the widow ia requital go 
For haviiig sunk her all in Yankee stocks; 

To John the footman 1 would give his hat^ 
Which only cost six shilling in Broadway : 

As for his diamond ring — I’d speak for that; 
His gold watch too my losses might repay: 
Himself might home in the next steamer hie. 
For who would take him—or his word ? Not I. 


‘ Legends of the Conquest of Spain.* —Some eighteen years ago, a work in a single 
volume, entitled as above, and written by the author of the ‘ Sketch-Book,* was issued from 
the press of Murray, the celebrated London book-seller. It would seem to have been put 
forth as a kind of avant’Courier of ‘ The Chronicles of the Conquest of Granadabut un¬ 
like that elaborate work, was never republished in this country, and has never been in¬ 
cluded in any of the complete editions of Mr. Irving’s writings. We are indebted to 
the kind courtesy of a gentleman who has been spending some months with our distin¬ 
guished countryman and correspondent at Madrid, for a copy of the book, which he obtained 
at that capital. We have good reason to believe that it has been encoimtered by few if 
any readers on this side the Atlantic. A very stirring extract from its pages will be found 
elsewhere in this Magazine. Mr. Irving introduces the legends to his readers with a few 
prefatory sentences, in wliich he states that he has ventured to dip more deeply into the 
enchanted fountains of old Spanish chronicle than has usually been done by those who 
have treated of the eventful period of which he writes; but in so doing, he only more fully 
illustrates the character of the people and the times. He has thrown the records into the 
form of legends, not claiming for them the authenticity of sober history, yet giving nothing 
that had not a historical foundation. ‘ All the fiwjts herein contained,* says the writer, 
‘ however extravagant some of them may be deemed, will be found in the W’orks of sage 
and reverend chroniclers of yore, growing side by side with long acknowledged truths, and 
might be supported by learned and imposing references in the margin.* To discard every 
thing wild and marvellous in this portion of Spanish history is to discard some of its most 
beautiful, instructive, and national features; it is to judge of Spain by the standard of pro¬ 
bability suited to tamer and more prosaic countries. Spain is virtually a land of poetry and 
romance, w here every-day life partakes of adventure, and where the least agitation or ex¬ 
citement carries every thing up into extravagant enterprise and daring exploit. The Spa¬ 
niards in all ages have been of swelling and braggart spirit, soaring in thought, and valiant 
though vainglorious in deed. When the nation had recovered in some degree from the 
storm of Moslem invasion, and sage men sought to inquire and write the particulars of the 
tremendous reverses wliich it produced, it was too late to ascertain them in their exact 
verity. The gloom and melancholy that had overshadowed the land had given birth to a 
thousand superstitious fancies; the woes and terrors of the past were clothed with super¬ 
natural miracles and portents, and the actors in the fearful drama had already assumed the 
dubious characteristics of romance. Or if a writer from among the conquerors undertook 
to touch upon the theme, it was embellished with all the wild extravagances of an oriental 
imagination, which afterward stole into the graver works of the monkish historians. Hence 
the clironicles are apt to be tinctured with those saintly miracles which savor of the pious 
labors of the cloister, or those fanciful fictions that betray their Arabian authors. Scarce 
one of their historical facts but has been connected in the original with some romantic 
fiction, and even in its divorced state, bears traces of its former alliance. The records in 
preceding pages are ‘ illuminated’ by these prefatory remarks Of our author, if their truih 
be not altogether established! How* the Count Julian receives the account of the dishonor 
of his cliild, and his conduct thereupon; and how Don Roderick hastens, through various 
tribulation, to his final overthrow; will be matter for another number. Meanwhile the 
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reader will not fail to note the great beauty of the descriptions, which in the hands of our 
great master of the power and beauty of ‘ the grand old English tongue,’ assume fonp and 
color, and stand out like living pictures to the eye. 


American Pttalism : * Quid Rides ?’ — A pleasant correspondent, whom our readers 
have long known, and as long admired and esteemed, in a familiar gossip, (by favor of 
* Uncle Samuel’s mail-bag,) with the Editor, gives us the following ‘ running account’ of 
his ruminations over an early-morning quid of that ‘ flavorous weed’ so well beloved of our 
friend Colonel Stone. It is in some sort a defence of American ptyalism, and in the ten¬ 
dency of its inculcations, reminds us of the arguments in favor of the cultivation of a refined 
style of murdery which should constitute it one of the fine arts, to which we gave a place 
many months back: * After having in my broken dreams perambulated every part and 
parcel of the universe, and tlien tossed about for hours on an ocean of bodily discomforts, 
each a dagger to repose, and mental disquietudes, of which any one was enough to wither 
all the poppies of Somnus, I rose about four o* my watch, and commenced chewing the 
narcotic weed of Virginia. For you must know' that in childhood almost, through a preco¬ 
cious mannishness and a desire of experimental knowledge, I commenced the habit of 
tobacco-chewing, and the vice bom of a freak, has ‘grown with my growth,’ till now it 
holds me as in a ‘ vice’ screwed up and secured by a giant. (Please observe that there’s a 
pim in that last sentence.) Where the conventionalities of society compel me to attidu- 
nize my appearance and customs into the stiffness of’gentility, I puff the Havana; but 
when the privacy of my own room or the solitude of the roads and fields permit me to vul¬ 
garize to ray liking, I thrust a ball of ‘ Mrs. Miller’s fine-cut,’ or a fragment of the ‘ natu¬ 
ral James’ River sweet,’ between the sub-maxillary bone and its carnal casement, and 
then masticate and expectorate ‘a la Yankee,’ or ‘more Americano.’ Pah! oh! fie! for 
shame! and all other interjections indicative of horror, or expressive of disgust. ‘ Qxious- 
qite tandem V Beg your pardon, Mrs. Trollope. * Qmmdiu etiam V I implore your com¬ 
miseration, Captain Basil. ‘ Oh, tempora ! oh, mores ! Have mercy, illustrious and praise- 
bespattered, and almost Sir-Wallered Boz. Do not, under the uneas>' weight of glory, and 
in the intoxicating consciousness of a right to the oligarchic excla‘«iveness of the goose- 
Iquill ‘ haute voice,’ strike right and left among your sturdy democratic adorers, because 
they choose to convert their mandibles into quid-grinders, and their ^aafiar d66yTU)y into 
ceaseless jet d’eaux of saliva. Reflect that the ‘ quid' as.'^ists in a philosophic investigation 
of the ‘ quiddities’ of things, and that from this habit alone perhaps we have made such 
advances in casuistry as to have discovered equity in repudiation, freedom in mobocracy, 
and the sword of justice in the bowie-knife. Chewing is eminently democratic, since all 
chewers are ‘ pro hac vice* on a perfect equality, and a ‘ millionaire ;’ or, for that matter, a 
‘ billionaire,’ if we had him, W’ould not hesitate to take out of his moutli a moiety of his 
last ‘ chew’ and give it to an itinerant Lazarus. What can be more admirable than this 
‘ de bon air’ plebeianism,imd universal right-hand of fellowship? Does not he who extends 
among the j)eople the use of this democratizing weed, emphatically give them a ^quirl pro 
quo?’ Are not slovenliness and filth the virtues of republics, while neatness and elegance 
are vices of court-growth, and expand into their most ramified and minute perfectness of 
polish only in the palaces of kings ? Furthermore, oh laurelled and triumphant Pickwick! 
if expectoration be filthy, it must be because the ‘ thing expectorated’ is unclean; and if so, 
is it not more decent to become rid of the ‘ unclean thing’ by the readiest process, than to 
retain it, making the stomach a receptacle of abominations ? And are you. Sir Baronet of 
the realm imaginary, subject to no gross corporeal needs and operations? And if, as 
you will say, you perform those foul rites in a state of retiracy, are you not adding the 
sin of hypocrisy to your preexistent guilt ? If it ha.s succeeded to you, as to few pen- 
ny-a-liners, to have emerged by the sale of your Attic-salt from the attics of Gnib- 
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street into the ‘swept and garnished chambers* of the Regent, and if after quafling 
the ale of Bow-street, procured by caricatures of Old Baily reports, you have sipped your 
hockheiraer, while standing, scarce yet unbewildered, in the gas-light splendor reflec¬ 
ted from the ‘vis-4-vis* mirrors of Almack*8, yet do not exalt yourself above all that 
is fleshly. Reflect that you, so lately unrivalled, can now see a Eugenk Sue whose brow 
is umbraged by laurels of a more luxuriant and lovely green. Cease your expectora¬ 
tions of bile upon a great people; admit that mastication of the ‘ odorous vegeble’ is a 
Spartan virtue; and we will again vote you an Anak in the kingdom of pen and paper. 
Then .again shall we be led to believe that your praises and your vituperations are 
equally unpurchasable. Then once more shall we tliiiik you would swallow no golden pill, 
nor sufler your throat to be ulcerated by a silver quinsy.* 


Gossip with Readers AifD Correspondents. — If any of our readers are desirous of 
looking into the rationale of irrationality, to employ a highly ‘ unitive* phrase, let them take 
up, if they can command it, the ‘ Annual Report of the Managers of the New-York State 
Lunatic Asylum^ one of the clearest and most comprehensive documents in its kind that 
we have ever perused. It proceeds from the capable pen of A. Brigham, M. D. the super¬ 
intendent and physician of the institution, and is full upon the definition, causes and classi¬ 
fication of insanity; the size and shape of the heads of tlie patients; the pulse; descrip¬ 
tion of the building; daily routine of business, diet, labor, amusements, religious worship, 
visitors, suggestions to those who have friends whom they expect to commit to the care of 
the a.sylum, etc., etc. The cause of insanity in fifty out of two hundred and seventy-six 
patients is attributed to religious anxiety, produced by long attendance on protracted reli¬ 
gious meetings, etc. Want of sleep is decidedly the most frequent and immediate cause of 
insanity, and one the most important to guard against * So rarely (says the superintendent) 
do you see a recent case of insanity that is not preceded by want of sleep, that we regard 
it as almost the sure precursor of mental derangement* As evidences of the difficulty of 
arranging the insane in classes, founded on symptoms. Dr. Brigham gives us the following 
synopsis of individual peculiarities noticed among certain of the inmates of the Asylum: 

‘In addition to emperors, queens, prophets ond priests, we have one that says be is nobody, a non¬ 
entity. One that was never born, and one that was born of her grandmother, and another dropped 
by the devil dying over the world. One has had the throat cut out and put in wrong, so that what is 
swallnw'ed parses into the head, and another has his head cut off and replaced every night. One thinks 
himself a child, and talks and acta like a child. Many appear os if constantly intoxicated. One has 
the gift of tongues, another deals in magic, several in animal magnetism. One thinks he is a white 
polar bear. A number have hallucinations of sight, others of bearing. One repeats whatever is said 
to him, another repeats constantly words of the same sound, as door, floor. One is pursued by the 
sheriff, many by the devil. One has invented the perpetual motion and is soon to be rich; others 
have already acquired vast fortunes; scraps of paper, buttons and chips are to them, large amounts 
of money. Many pilfer continually and without any apparent motive, while others secrete every 
thing they can find, tiieir own articles as well as those of otners. A majority are disposed to hoard up 
trifling and useless articles, as scraps of tin, leather, strings, nails, buttons, etc., and ore much grieved 
to part with them. One will not eat unless alone, some never wish to eat, while others are always 
starving. One with a few sticks and straws fills his room with officers and soldiers, ships and sailors, 
carriages and horses, the nmiiHgement of which occupies all his time and thoughts. Some have go^ 
memory as regards most things, and singularly defective as to others. One does not recollect the 
names of his associates, whicii he hears every hour, yet his memory is good in other respects. One 
says he is Thomas Paink, author of the ‘Age of Reason,’ a work he has never read; another calls 
himself General Washington; and one old lady of diminutive size calls herself General Scott, 
and is never so good-natured as when thus addressed. One is always in court attending a trial, and 
wondering and asking when the court is to rise. Another has to eat up the building, drink dry the 
canal, and swallow the Little Falls village, and is continually telling of the difficulty of the task.’ 

The fmperintendent prefers a cla.<5sifiration founded upon the faculties of the mind that 
appear to be disonlered ; and he tliiiiks he could place all his patients in one of the three 
following classes : InteUectval Insanity ^ or disorder of the intellect without noticeable dis¬ 
turbance of the feelings and propensities; Moral Insanity^ or derangement of the feelings, af- 
fectioas, and passions, without any remarkable disorder of the intellect; and General Insanity, 
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in wliich both the intellectual faculties and the feeUngs and affections are disordered. 
The State Asylum is a fine imposing edifice, delightfully situated near the pleasant village 
of Utica, m Oneida county, and is becoming greatly distinguished for success in the treat¬ 
ment and cure of insanity. • • • We heard a little anecdote at a 6a/ cmtume the other 
evening, (whether from the dignified and stately Helen Macgregor or the beautiful 
Medora, we ‘ cannot well make out,’) which is worth repeating. A retired green-grocer, 
rejoicing in the euphonious name of Tibbs, li\ing at Hackney, near London, sorely against 
his will, and after warm remonstrance, finally yielded to his wife’s entreaty that he would 
go in character to a masquerade-ball, given to the ‘ middling interest’ by one of his old 
neighbors. He went accoutred as a knight, wearing Ids visor down. What was his sur¬ 
prise on entering the room, to find first one and then another member of the motley com¬ 
pany slapping him familiarly on the back, with: ‘ Halloa! Tibbs ! who thought to see you 
here ! What’s the new’s at Hackney ?* In dismay that his ridiculous secret was out, he 
hurried from the scene, and hastened home in a state of great excitement from the mortifi¬ 
cation to w hich he had been subjected. * I told you I should be known,’ said he to hia 
wife ; ‘I knew I should !’ ‘ No wonder!’ she replied; *you’ve got your name and resi¬ 
dence on your steel cap: ‘ Mr. Tibbs, Hackney!’ * He had forgotten to remove the address 
wldch the London costumer liad affixed to it as a direction ! • • • How many thousand 

times, in thinking of the onward career of our glorious and thrice-blessed country, have 
we felt the emotions to which our esteemed friend and contributor, Polygon, gives force¬ 
ful expression in the closing Unes of a beautiful poem of his, wldch we have encountered 
to-day for tlie first time : 


‘Oh! long through coming nges, born 
When ice shall sluml>er eoiii and still, 

The sultry summer will aidorn 
The verdant vale aud hazy hill; 

And Autumn walking even and morn 

Through bearded wheat and rustling corn, 
8eo Plenty from her streaming horn 
His largest wishes fdl. 


* Europe’s rich realms will then admire 
And emulate our matchless fame, 
And Asia burn with fierce desire 

To burst her galling bonds of shame! 
Greece w ill resumo Ih’ Aonian lyre, 
And Rome again to heaven aspire. 
And vestal Freedom’s quenchless fire 
From the pyramids shall dame!’ 


There is a sort of pathetic hunmr in the following parody by Punch upon the prize 
exhibitions of cattle in England. A more forcible exposition of the different condition of 
tlie human and brute animal in that country could not well be conceived. It must be pre¬ 
mised that a large hall is fitted up with pens on either side, and over tlie head of the occu¬ 
pant paste-board tickets are api^nded by the Poor Law Commissioners, detailing their 
names, weights, ages, the regimen to which they have been subjected, and other particu¬ 
lars ; as thus : ‘ Pe.ter Small. Aged forty. Weight at pieriod of admission twelve stone. 
Confined three monllis. Present weight nine stone. Fed princijially on water-gniel. Has 
been separated from his wife and children in the work-house, and occasionally placed in 
solitaiy’ confinement for complaining of hunger. Employment, breaking stones.’ ‘ Jane 
Wells. Aged seventy. Weight five stone ; lost tw’o stone since her admission, one month 
ago. Gruel diet; tea witliout sugar; potatoes and salt. Has been set to picking opium.’ 
‘JoH.N Tompkins. Aged eighty-five. Has seen better days. On admission, weighed 
eleven stone, which has Ik'cu reduced to eight and three-<|uarter8. Diet, weak soup, \xith 
turnips and carrots ; dry bread and cheese-parings ; a few ounces of meat occasionally, 
when faint. Came to the work-house with liLs wife, who is five years younger than him¬ 
self. Has not been allowed to see her for a month; during which period has lost in weight 
two ounces on an average per day. Employed in carrying coals.’ Faithful portraits, no 
doubt, of thoasands who crowd the tliick-clustering pauper-houses of England, who have 

‘ No blcwcd leisuro for love nor hope, 

• But only time for grief!’ 

Our uraqwhile New-Haven friend, who commented upon our* light gossip’ a few months 
since, w'ill pardon us for quoting, in corroboration of the exculpatory * position’ which we 
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a.s8umed in alluding to his animadversions, the following remarks by the author of the 
‘ Charcoal Sketches/ Joseph C. Neal, Esq.: ‘ Gossip, goodly gossip, though sometimes 
sneered at, is after all the best of our entertainments. We must fall back upon the light 
web of conversation, upon chit-chat, as our main-stay, our chief reliance ; as that corps de 
reserve on which our scattered and wearied forces are to rally. What is there wliich will 
bear comparison as a recreating means, with the free and unstudied interchange of thought, 
of knowledge, of impression about men and things, and all that varied medley of fact, 
criticism and conclasion so continually fermenting in the active brain ? Be fearful of those 
who love it not, and banish such as would imbibe its delights yet bring no contribution 
to the common stock. There are men who seek the reputaticui of wisdom by dint of never 
affording a glimpse of their capabilities, and impose upon the world by silent gravity ; nega¬ 
tive philosophers, who never commit themselves beyond the utterance of a self-evident pro¬ 
position, or hazard their position by a feat of greater boldness than is to be found in the 
avowal of the safe truth which has been granted for a thousand years. There is a decep¬ 
tion here, which should never be submitted to. Sagacity may be manifest in the nod of 
Burleigh’s head; but it does not follow that all who nod are Burleiglis. He who habitually 
says nothing, must be content if he be regarded as having nothing to say, and it is only a 
lack of grace on hLs part which precludes the confe*^ion. In tliis broad ‘ Vienna’ of human 
effort, the mere ‘ looker-on’ cannot be tolerated. It is part of our duty to be nonsensical 
and ridiculous at times, for the entertainment of the rest of the world. If we are never to 
open our mouths until the unsealing of the aperture is to give evidence of a present Solo¬ 
mon, and to add sometliing to the Book of Proverbs, w'e must for the most part, stand like 
the statue of Harpocrates, w ith * Still your finger on your lips, I pray.’ If we do speak, 
under such restrictions, it cannot well be, as tlie world is constituted, more than once or 
twice in the course of an existence, the rest of the sojourn upon earth being devoted to a 
sublimation of our thought. But always wise, sensible, sagacious, rational; always in wig 
and spectacles; alw'ays algebraic and mathematical; doctrinal and didactic ; ever to sit 
like Franklin’s portrait, with the index fixed upon ‘ causality one might as well be a 
petrified ‘professor,* or a William Penn bronzed upon a pedestal. There is nothing so 
good, either in itself or in its effects, as good nonsense.* Upon reading the foregoing, we 
laid Mr. Yf.llowplusii’s ‘flattering function* to our soul, that after all, vve need not 
greatly distrust the reception of our monthly salmagundi, since one good producer and 
critic may be held as in some sort an epitome of the public ; and e.‘<pecially, since any one 
subsection of our hurried Gossip, should it chance to be dull, or void of interest, may be 
soon exhausted, or ea.^ily skipped. • • • We observed lately, in the pages of a monthly 
contemporar)’, an elalwrate notice of the poems of Alfred Tennyson, who has written 
many somewhat affected and several very heartfiil and exquisite verses; and were not a 
little surprised to find no reference to two of the most N^autiful poems in his collection; 
namely, the ‘ New-Year’s Eve,* and its ‘ Conclusion.* Tlie first embodies the reflections 
of a young maiden, sinking gradually under that fell destroyer. Consumption. It is new- 
year’s eve, and she implores her mother to ‘ call her early,’ that she may see the sun rise 
upon the glad new year, the last that she shall ever see. How touchingly the associations 
of nature are depicted in these stanzas: 

To-night I saw the sun set: he set and left behind 

The ffood old year, the dear old time, and all my peace of mind; 

And the New-year's coming up, mother, but 1 sliull never see 

The blossom on the black thorn, the leaf upon the tree. 

There’s not a flower on all the hills: the frost is on the pane: 

I only wish to live till the snow-drops come again : 

I wish the snow would melt, and the sun come out on high; 

1 long to see a flower so before the day I die. 

The building rook will caw from the windy tall elm-tree, 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea. 

And the swallow will come back again with summer o’er the wave, 

But I shall lie alone, mother, within the mouldering grave. 
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Upon the chancel-cn^ement, and upon that prave of mine, 

In the early,early morniniar the HiiniinerKun will shine; 

Before the red cock crows from the farm upon the hill, 

When you are warm asleep, mother, and ^1 the world is alilL 

When the flowers shall come n^ain, mother, beneath the waning light. 
You ’ll never see me more in the long gray fields at night: 

When from the dr>’ dark wold the Kuninier airs blow cool. 

On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, and the bulrush in the pool. 

You ’ll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn shade. 

And you ’ll come sometimes and see me, where I am lowly laicL 
1 shall not forget you, mother, I shall hear you when you pass. 

With your feet above my head in the long and pleasant grass. 

I have been wild and wayward, but you ’ll forgive me now ; 

You’ll kiss me, my own mother, upon my cheek aud brow ; 

Nay, nay, you must not weep, nor let your grief be wild. 

You should not fret for me, mother, you have another child. 

If I can I ’ll come again, mother, from out my resting-place; 

Though you ’ll not sec me, mother, I shall look upon your face; 
Though 1 cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what you say, 

And often, often with you, when you think 1 'm far away. 

Good-night, good-night! when I have said gnod-night forevermore, 
And you see me carried out from the threshold of the door. 

Don’t let Effie come to see me till my grave be growing green: 

She ’ll be a better child to you than ever 1 have been. 

She ’ll find my garden-tools upon the granary floor: 

Let her take 'em : they arc hers: I shall never garden more; 

But tell her, when 1 ’m gone, to train the rose-bush that 1 set 
About the parlour-window and the box of mignonette. 


The poor girl’s prayer to ‘ live to see the snow-drop,’ in the spring-time, is answered. 
The violets have come forth, and in the fields around she hears the bleating of the young 
lambs. She is now ready to die, and knows that the time of her departure is at liand, for 
site has had a ‘ warning from heaven.* The reader should have sat by the bed-side of one 
slowly fading aw'ay by consumption, and liave heard the wild March wind wail amidst 
the boughs of leafless trees without, rightly to appreciate the faithfulness of these lines: 

*I DID not hear the dog howl, mother, nor hear the death-watch beat. 

There came a sweeter token when the night and inoruiug meet; 

But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in mine. 

And Effle on the other »ide, and I will tell the sign. 

All in the wild March-morning 1 heard the angels call; 

It was when the moou was setting, and tliedork was over all; 

The trees began to whisper, and the wind began to roll, 

And in the wild March-morning 1 heard them call ray souL 

For lying brood awake I thought of you and EfTie dear; 

1 saw you sitting in the house, and I no longer hero ; 

With all my strength I pray’d for both, and so I felt resign’d, 

And up the valley came a swell of music on the wind. 

I thought that it was fancy, and I listen’d in ray bed. 

And then did something speak to me—I know not what was said; 

For great delight and shuddering took hold of all my mmd, 

Aud up the valley came again the music on the wind. 

But you were sleeping; and I said, ‘It’s not for them : it’s mine.’ 

And if it comes three times, 1 thought, I take it for a sign. 

And once again it came, and close beside the wiudow-bars. 

Then seem’d to go right up to Heaven and die among tlie stars.’ 

* I’hifl blessed music,* she say's, ‘ went that way my soul will have to go.’ Site is recon¬ 
ciled to her inevitable fate; yet still she casta a ‘ longing, lingering look behind,’ to Uie 
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beautiful world she is leaving forever. Her reflections are imbued with a deep pathos: 
the second line of the first stanza, especially, ‘ teems with sensation:* 

‘O look! the sun bepins to rise, the heavens are in a glow ; 

He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them I know : 

And there I move no longer now, and there his light may shine, 

’ Wild Howers arc in the valley for other hands than mine! 

O sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day is done 

The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond the sun; 

Forever and forever with those just souls and true: 

And what is life, that we should moan ? why make we such ado? 

For ever and for ever, all in a blessed home, 

And there to wail a little while till you and Effie come; 

To lie within the light of God, as 1 lie upon your breast, 

W'herc the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

We are indebted to a friend and correspondent at the Phillippine Islands, for two very 
instructive and amusing volumes, of which we intend the reader shall know more here¬ 
after. The first is entitled ‘ Portfolio Chineiisisf or a collection of authentic Cliinese State 
Papers, in the native language, illustrative of the liistory of the late important events in 
China, with a translation by J. Lewis Shuck ; the second, a * Narrative of the late Pro¬ 
ceedings and Events in China* by John Slade, editor of die ‘ Canton Register.* In looking 
over these publications, w'e are struck with the vigor and pertinacity with which, when 
once their minds were made up, tlie Chinese authorities pursued their object of abolishing 
opium forever from the celestial empire. Edicts against the ‘ red-bristled foreigners’ from 
England, and the people of the American or ‘flower-flag nation,’ who should hoard up the 
smoking earth or vaporous drug, were enforced by others addressed to the natives, in¬ 
tended to lessen or anniliilate the demand. The remonstrances with the opium-smokers 
themselves are exceedingly pungent. Tlie ‘ Great Emperor, quaking with wrath,’ having 
examined the whole matter, and ‘ united the circumstances,’ saturates the High Commis¬ 
sioner Lin with his own bright ‘ effulgence of reason,’who thereupon promulges: ‘Al¬ 
though the opium exists among the outside barbarians, there is not a man of them who is 
willing to smoke it liimself; but the natives of the flowery land are on the contrary with 
willing hearts led astray by them; and they exhaust their property and brave the prolii- 
bitions, by purchasing a commodity wliich inflicts injury upon their own vitals. Is not 
this supremely ridiculous! And that you part with your money to poison your own selves, 
is it not deeply lamentable! How is it that you allow men to befool you ? Thas the fish 
covets the bait and forgets the hook; the miller-fly covets the candle-light, but forgets the 
fire. Ye bring misfortunes upon yourselves! Habits which are thus disastrous are un¬ 
changeable, being like the successive rolling of the waves of the sea. Is not yomr conduct 
egregiously strange? We the governor and Fooyuen have three times and five times 
again and again remonstrated with and exhorted you, giving you lucid warning. Surely, 
you are indeed dreaming, and snoring in your dreams!’ These multiplied edicts, and the 
offers of rewards, to ‘ encourage repentant and fear-stricken hearts,’ seem to have led to a 
httle trickery on the part of certain cunning mandarins, if we interpret aright this clause 
in an ensuing ‘ lucid warning:’ ‘ The opium-pipes which are delivered up must be dis¬ 
tinguished clearly a.s to whether they are real or false. Those having on the outside of 
tliem the marks of use, and w ithin the oily residue of the smoke, are the genuine ones; 
and those wliich are made of new' bamboo, and merely moistened with the smoky oil, are 
the false ones.’ A ‘ spec.* had evidently been made by means of false ‘ smoking-imple¬ 
ments.* But the most amusing portions of these volumes are the vermQlion edicts against 
the ‘ outside barbarians,’ who had irritated the sacred wrath to the cutting off of their 
trade. The estimates of the Fooyuen, it will be seen, are of that vague kind usually 
designated among us as‘upward of considerable.’ AJluding to the ‘blithesome profits* 
which had accrued from an intercourse with China, he says: ‘ I find tliat during the last 
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several tens of years the money out of which you have duped our people, by means of 
your destructive drug, amounts I know not to how many tens of thousands of myriads. 
Your ships, which in former years amounted annhally to no more than several tens, now 
exceed a hundred and several tens, wliich arrive here every year. I would like to ask 
you if in the wide earth under heaven you can find such another profit-yielding market as 
this is ? Our great Cliinese Emperor views all mankind witli equal benevolence, and there¬ 
fore it is that he has thus graciously permitted you to trade, and become as it were steeped 
to the lips in gain. If this port of Canton, however, were to be shut against you, how 
could you scheme to reap profit more ? Moreover, our tea and rhubarb are articles which 
ye foreigners from afar cannot preserve your lives without; yet year by year we allow 
you to export both beyond seas, without the slightest feeling of grudge on our part. Never 
was imperial goodness greater than this! Formerly, the prohibitions of our empire might 
still be considered indulgent, and therefore it was that from all our ports the sy^cee leaked 
out as the opium rushed in: now, however, the Great Emperor, on hearing of it, actually 
quivers with indignation, and before he will stay his hand the evil must be completely and 
entirely done away with.* But these denimciations are not unmingled with incitements to 
fear in another direction: * You are separated from your homes by several tens of thou¬ 
sands of miles, and a ship which comes and goes is exposed to the perils of the great and 
boundless ocean, arising from curling waves, contrary tides, thunders and lightnings, and 
the howling tempest, as well as the jeopardy of crocodiles and whales! Heaven’s chas¬ 
tisements should be regarded with awe. Tlie majesty and virtue of our Great Emperor is 
the same with that of heaven itself! Our celestial! dynasty soothes and tranquillizes the 
central and foreign lands, and our faVor flows most wide. Our central empire is exuberant 
in all kinds of productions, and needs not in the slightest degree whatever the goods of the 
outer seas.’ As matters are about proceeding to an open rupture with the ‘ red-bristled 
foreigners,* and preparations are making to ‘ fire upon them with immense guns,* there 
ensues a bit of Cliinese diplomacy, which is especially rich. After a long interview by a 
committee with the Chefoo, during which all sorts of arguments are urged upon Snow, the 
American Consul, and Van Basel, the Netherlands Consid, to induce them to sign a 
‘ duly-prepiared bond,* Uiat none of their countrymen shall thenceforth bring opium to 
China, the audience is suddenly closed with: ‘ To-morrow the Chefoo will be at the 
Consoo-house, and wait from nine, till night to receive the bonds. Now go home and go to 
bed!' But enough for the nonce of John Chinaman. • • • In alluding to Mr. Cole’s 
graphic account of the Asceid of Mount in our last issue, we spoke of its late eruption. 

While reading the proof of that portion of our ‘ Gossip,* a friend handed us a letter lately re¬ 
ceived fiom an American mijteionary lady at the Sandwich Islands, from w^hich we extract 
the subjoined vivid description of the great volcano at Hawaii: ‘You know,* says 
the writer, ‘ something, I suppose, of the geological cliaracter of this island. It seems as 
though a vast crater had boiled over and poured its fiery liquid in every direction. This 
lava, having cooled and hardened, forms the basis of the Island. The district of Kau is a 
rich, luxiuiant spot, surrounded by desolate fields of scorias, wliich renders it difficult of 
access. We are situated six miles from the sea, sufficiently elevated to give us a command¬ 
ing view of its vast expanse of waters. We can occasionally spy a sail floating like a speck 
on its surface. From the shore, the country gradually rises into a range of verdant moun¬ 
tains, whose summits apjiear to touch the clouds. Proceeding northward toward Hilo, 
there is a gradual rise, until you reach the Great Volcano, about six miles distant In 
making the tour to Hilo, we camped here the second night, on the brink of the burning 
gulf. Suppose a vast area of earth, as large as the bay of New-York, to have fallen in to 
the depth of several thoasand feet At the bottom of tlus great cauldron, you behold the 
liquid fire boiling and bubbling up, partly covered with a thick black scum. There are 
two or three inner craters, which have been formed by the lava cooling on its sides while 
the liquid sunk below. *1110 gentlemen mostly descended into this crater, but I was fully 
satisfied with a look from above. The earth is cracked all around at the top, and portions 
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of it are continually falling in. Steam issues from open places in all the region. This 
volcano has been in action from time immemorial, as the natives all assert, and has been 
wkh them an object of idolatrous worship. The range of mountains continues for some 
thirty miles beyond this, and terminates in the snow-capped summit of Mounadoa. This 
mountain is in full sight at Hilo, and about thirty miles distant /Since we have been here 
it has been the scene of tlie most wonderful volcanic eruptions ever yet seen on this 
island. Mr. P -, in company with Mr. C —, visited it a week or two since, and as¬ 

cended the mountain to the old crater, from whence the flood of lava proceeded. Fire has 
not been seen in it within the remembrance of the oldest natives. An immense river of 
burning lava is at this time running down the side'of the mountain, in a subterraneous 
channel, from three to four miles wide. They had a good view of it through air-holes in 
the lava, over wliich they were walking, which was like a sea of glass; frequently sinking 
in different places in consequence of the intense heat below. It will probably yet find its 
way to the surface somewhere, and, laying prostrate every thing that opposes it, pursue its 
devastating course to the sea. Truly we live in a world of wonders !^ . . . By the by, 
speaking of volcanos: it will be remembered that in 1831 an island was thrown up by 
volcanic eruption in the Mediterranean sea, off the south coast of Sicily. It presented 
the form of a round hill, about one hundred and twenty feet above the sea^s level, with 
thick clouds of wliite smoke issuing from it. As may well be imagined, it excited great 
wonder and curiosity, and was visited by vast numbers of people. An Austrian, a French 
and a British vessel met there at the same time. A dispute arose as to what power the 
island should belong, what it should be named, etc.; when a British sailor leaped on shore, 
and planted on the topmost peak the union-jack. Nine cheers proclaimed Britannia victo¬ 
rious. On returning shortly after, to take another look at their newly-acquired possession, 
they found to their dismay tliat, like Aladdin's palace, the island had disappeared, leaving 
the Mediterranean as smooth as if the magic wonder had never reared its head! This 
circumstance suggested the following lines by a correspondent: 

Father Neptune, one day, ns he traversed tlio seas, 

Much wanted a spot to recline at his ease: 

For lou^ tossed and tired by the billow's commotion, 

‘’Tis a shame,’ cried the god, ‘I’m conhued to the ocean. 

I '11 have an island !’ To Vulcan he flew. 

Saying, ‘Help me this time, and in turn I’ll help you. 

To make a new island’s an excellent scheine; 

And 1 think, my dear Vulcan, we ’ll raise it by iteam.* 

‘ Agreed 1’ cried the god. 

Straight to work they repair, 

And throw an abundance of smoke in the air. 

This mariners saw, and it did them atlright; 

They straightway concluded ail could not be right. 

‘ We ’ll to .Sicily repair, and appeal to powers civil, 

For certainly this is the work of the devil 1’ 

The Austrians and French came the womler to view: 

Said Britain, in anger, ‘That isle’s not for you! 

For us, us alone, (lid Britannia design it. 

And, d’ ye see, we ’ll be d—d if we ever resign it! 

On that island we ’ll land! there our standard we ’ll raise! 

We will there phuit our jack, if the island should blaze!’ 

The gods, in great wrath, heard all this contention : 

‘Dear Neptune,’ said Vcl., ‘this has spoded our invention.’ 

‘It has,’ said the god, ‘but, I swear by my trident, 

The proud sons of Britain shall never abide on’t! 

It was raised for a god, and no vile worthless mortal 
' On that island shall dwell, to cat oysters and turtle. 

Down! down with it, VuL., that will best end the quarrel. 

And 1 ’ll be content with my old bed of coral.’ 

* Milk for Babes,* an elaborately-concocted f;atire uixm a certain class of ‘ learned 
and pious hand-books for urchins of both sexes,’ Ls not without humor, and ridicules 
wliat indeed in some respects deserves animadversion. We affect as little as our corres¬ 
pondent what has been rightly termed ‘ a clumsy fumbling for the half-formed intellect, a 
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mercUess hunting down of the tender and unfledged thought/ through the means of ‘ instruc- 
tive’ little books, wherein an insipid tale goes feebly WTiggling through an unmerciful load 
of moral, religious and scientific preaching; or an apparently simple dialogue involves 
subjects of the highest difficulty, which are chattered over between two juvenile prodigies, 
or delivered to them in mouthfuls, curiously adapted to tlieir powers of swallowing. ‘ The 
minor manners and duties,* says our correspondent, ‘ are quite overlooked by misguided 
parents now-a-daysand this he illustrates by an anecdote: ‘ Thomas, my son,’ said a 
father to a lad in my hearing, the other day, ‘ won’t you show the gentleman your last 
composition V ‘ I do n’t want to,’ said he. ‘ I wish you would,’ responded the father. ‘ I 
wont!’ was the reply; ‘ I ’ll be’goy-blamed if I do!’ A sickly, half-approving smile passed 
over the face of the father, as he said, in extenuation of his son’s brusquerie: ‘ Tom do n’t 
lack manners generally; but the fact is, he ’s got such a cold, he is almost a fool!* Kind 
parent! happy boy! • • • We would counsel such of our readers as can command it, to 
secure the perusal of ‘ Hugh Adamscm*8 Reply to John Campbell,* in the matter of interna¬ 
tional copy-right Mr. Campbell, being a paper dealer, and greatly benefitted in his busi¬ 
ness by the increased sale of stock consequent upon the influx of cheap republications, is 
naturally very anxious to prevent the passage of an international copy-right law. As might 
be anticipated of such an advocate, his real reasons are all based upon the argumentum ad 
crumenam, the argument to the purse. Mr. Adamson, in a few satirical, well-reasoned, 
sententious paragraphs, has fairly demolished the superstructure which Selfishness had 
reared, and exposed the misrepresentations upon which alone the unsubstantial fabric 
could have rested. It is quiet and good-natured, but cutting; and will act as an antidote to 
the elaborate sophistry of Mr. Campbell’s ambitious brochure. • • • We think we shall 
publish ‘L. D. Q.’s ^Parody;* but should like him to change the third stanza, wliich 
is * like a mildewed ear, blasting its w’holesome brothers.* The other verses are capital. 
One of the cleverest modem parodies wliich we remember, was wrritten in a Philadelphia 
journal, and touched upon some exciting city event, before the Court of Sessions. It was in 
the measure of ‘ The Cork Leg^* and raw somewhat as follows: 

* The defendant said that it was too bad 

To bo taken up before Judge Con-rad. 

Now Mr. H-, the lawyer, was there, 

With a pretty good head, but not very much hair. 

So little, in fact, that a wig he must wear, 

Ri tu den u-den a!’ 

The parody had the jogging, jolting air of the original, and was replete, we recollect, 
with whimsical associations. • • • Wk shall venture to present here the comments of 
two most valued friends and contributors, upon the performances of tw'o other esteemed 
friends and favorite correspondents. Of ‘ The Venus of lUe,* the one writes as follows: 
‘ I fully sympatliise with you in your admiration of this tale, as well as of ‘ The Innocence 
of a Galley-Slave.’ I could not in the perusal of them both but feel the vast superiority 
of the Grecian over the Gothic style. For in spite of all the humor and wit and nature 
and pathos of the Dickens and Lever school, there is soractliing more of the Gotliic and 
grotesque in their paintings than in these pure and unforced limnings of the able French¬ 
man. Where the ground-work of the tale is of sufficiently bold conception, and tlie inci¬ 
dents offer hooks enough to hang interest upon, there can be no doubt that this cool style is 
by far the most effectual in the end. The more strained and heated style of some otlier 
modem authors will be very effectual for a while, but the excitement of the reader will 
flag sooner. The reason is, that too much descriptive and passionate power is expended on 
minor portions of the tale; and the enthusiasm of the reader is partially exhausted before 
he comes to the grand catastrophe, W'here it should be most of all elicited. But writers 
like Walter Scott, or this Frenchman, are self-possessed and meditative in a great por¬ 
tion of their wnritings; by skilful touches giving the reader every thing necessary for him 
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to know in reference to characters and scenes; and on any great emergency their sudden 
heat carries the reader away captive.* The admiration expressed by our other accomplished 
friend for the chaste and graceful essays of a still more accomplished correspondent (there 
is nothing like disparagement in this comi^rison) is widely shared, as we have the best 
reason to know, by our readers on both sides of the Atlantic: ‘ John Waters ! There is 
a drab-coated plainness about the name, which is at the same time liquid and musical; not 
more liquid and musical, Ijowbeit, than those charming commentaries of his on every 
variety of quaint topic ; full of an amiable grace, tinged with the most delicate hue of a 
fine humor; a refined ore drawn from no ordinary mine without alloy; like the compositions 
of Sappho, to wliich an unerring critic has applied the expression, » 

the very best of gold. Doves never bore choicer billet-doux beneath their wings. A beau¬ 
tiful sentiment always touches the heart, though couched in homely phrase; but when one 
knows how to cull from our mother-tongue the most expressive words, and has gained that 
enviable mastery, making them fall into their own places, and thus become inseparable 
from the idea, the perfection of art is gained. Ser\'e us up these choice morceaux each 
month, dear Editor ; let them not be missed from the gCnerous board, lest the banquet be 
incomplete. Let me tell you, in passing, that your correspondent Harry Franco’s tale is 
a caution to dowagers. Never have 1 encountered such a startling incident on the high 
seas, out of ‘Don Juan.* • • • Did it occur to ‘N.* that the change suggested in the 
mere inscription of his epigram, * Religious Disputation* would be entirely out of keeping ? 
* Uniting the circumstances,’ as Commissioner Lin would say, would produce such discre¬ 
pancy as was occasioned lately at a democratic meeting in one of the western States, where 
a certain resolution in favor of our old friend and correspondent, Gen. Cass, was made to 
undergo a slight metamorphosis by the substitution of the name of Mr. Van Buren; 
causing it to read something like this: ‘Whereas Gen. Martin Van Buren emigrated to 
the west from New-Hampshire in early life with his knapsack on his back, and unsheathed 
his sword in repelling the Indians and fighting against the British !’ etc. This historical 
fiction, in the antagonistic excitement of the moment, was carried by an almost unani¬ 
mous vote! • • • Inversion of mere words, or involution of phrase and syntax, let 
us whisper in the ear of our Troy correspondent, is not a very great beauty in poetry. His 
own good thoughts are spoiled by this afl^etation. It requires an artist to employ frequent 
inversion successfully. The opening of the ‘ Lines on a Bust of Dante* by Mr. T. W. 
Parsons, afibrds a pleasing example in this kind. It is clear and musical: 

‘ See from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 

How stern of lineament, how grim 
The father was of Tuscan sung.' 

Inversion should be naturally suggested, not forced. • • • It is to be inferred, we fear, 
that the late ‘ principal editor’ of the ‘ Brother Jonathan* does not take it in good part that 
the new proprietors of that now popular journal saw fit to arrest its rapid decadence, by a 
removal of the inevitable cause of such a consummation. Lo! how from his distant down- 
east ambush, with characteristic phrase, he denounces them as ‘ cowards’ and ‘ puppies !* 
Wliereupon, in a response appropriately brief, the ‘ brave few’ of the ‘ principal editor’s* 
old readers who have ‘endured unto the end,* are informed by the new incumbent, that 
the tabooed ci-devant functionary ‘ seems disturbed because he was not suflTered to kill the 
‘ Brother Jonathan’ as he had killed every journal in which he was permitted to pour out 
his vapid balderdash. He is a perfect Bluebeard among newspapers. He no sooner 
slaughters one, than he manages to get hold of another, and butcher that with the same 
remorseless indiflerence.’ The editor adds: ‘He once enjoyed the honor of some con¬ 
nection with the ‘ New World,’ and would have consigned that well-known sheet to the 
tomb of the Capulets, had not the publishers foreseen the danger, and escaped in season.* 
We merely note these facts, as corroborative of a remark or two of our own, in our last 
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issue. • . . ‘ An IncideTU in Normandy* we shrewdly suspect, is not ‘ from the French 
if it be, all that we have to say is, that such pseudo-rhapsodists as the writer could never 
by any possibility hve nature. The thing is altogether over-done. A Frenchman’s opinion, 
however, Cowell tells us, should never be taken where the beauties of nature are con¬ 
cerned, unless they can be cooked. There is another grave objection to the article; which 
consists in the undue frequency of Italian and French words and phrases, foisted into the 
narrative. We have a strong attachment to plain, perspicuous English. Ours is a noble 
language, a beautiful language; and we hold fully with Southey, who somewhere remarks 
that he can tolerate a Germanism, for fanuly sake; but he adds: * He who uses a Latin 
or a French phrase where a pure old English word does as well, ought to be hung, drawn 
and quartered, for high treason against his mother-tongue.* . . . ‘ The Song of the New 
Year, by Mrs. Nichols, in a late number,* writes a Boston correspondent, ‘ is an excellent 
production, and a fair specimen of the improved style of our occasional American verse. 
Suppose a book-worm should light on poetry of equal merit among Flatman’s, Falcon¬ 
er’s, Prior’s, or Parsell’s collections ? Would it not sliine forth, think you ? Indeed 
our lady-writers are wresting the plume from our male pen mongers unco fast* ‘That’s 
a fact’ Mrs. Nichols has a sister-poet at Louisville, Kentucky, who has a very charm¬ 
ing style and a delicious fancy. A late verse of her’s in some ‘ Lines to a Rainbow^ signed 
‘ Amelia,’ which we encountered at a reading-room the other day, have haunted our 
memory ever since: 

* There are moments, I think, when the spirit receives 
Whole volumes of thought on iu unwritten leaves ; 

When the folds of the heart in a moment unclose, 

Like the innermost leaves fVom the heart of a rose.* 

Moore never conceived a more beautiful simile than this. • • • Number Two of the 
‘ Reminiscences of a Dartmoor Prisoner* will appear in our next issue. We have received 
from the writer a very interesting and amusing manuscript-volume, filled with patriotic 
poetry, containing vivid pictures of scenes and events in the doily routine of the prison, as 
well as sketches of Melville Island Prison, and reminiscences of striking events in the 
lives of sundry of the prisoners, in the progress of the American war. We shall refer more 
particularly to this entertaining collection in an ensuing number. • • The lines on 

‘ Niagara Falls at Night* are entirely too terrific for our pages. They are almost as * love- 
lily dreadful’ as the great scene itself. * M.’ must ‘ try again,’ that is quite certain; and 
we are afraid, more than once. • • • Tu Docks ! Doubtless many of our young readers, 
especially in the country, have often pondered over the zig-zag hieroglyphics which covered 
the tea-chests at the village-store, and marvelled what ‘ Howqua,’ which was inseparable 
from these inscriptions, could mean. It was the name of the great Hong merchant, ‘ the 
’ friend of Americans,’ w^ho died recently at Canton, at an advanced age, leaving his vast 
wealth to two sons. Here is an elegy written upon his death by his brother-merchant 
Tingqua, which is now being sung about Canton to a dolorous air, accompanied by the 
yeih-pa and the tehung^ a curious sort of guitar and harp in common use. The. elegy com¬ 
prises a little outline, together with hints and allusions, prettily conveyed, of the principal 
biographical events of Howqua’s career, and is entitled 

TINOQUA'S tears. 

I WEEP for HowquA. He was the friend of my youth. We often rose before day-break, and 
gazed together at the soft blue clouds rouud the retiring moon. 

At that time I smiled on Howqua. We both grew old together. Wo often went to the tombs of 
our fathers, side by side, and thought tenderly of the loving dead. 

Weep friends of the Hong. All friends at homo (literally Celestial friends,) and all natives of out¬ 
side countries weep; weep excessively. For Howqua i.s no more. 

Howqua was a fixed man. Ho had reason. Loving old laws, old customs, and all things long 
since established as wise, he therefore hated change. 

Howqua was very ricL Ho had no half-thinkers and third-smokers (meaning no partners,) and 
no branch-breakers to bis universal tea-dealings. 
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Also he had lands for rice and pasture, and to play at ball, and villas, and ponds of fish, and fifteen 
field-bridges of carved wood gilt, and seven domestic bridges Inlaid with ivory birds and dragons. 

Also he had money in the foreign mysteries (probably moaning the funds.) 

Also he had doings with several things of great value, and shares of large ship-loads. But never 
would he touch the hatful opium-trade, after the recent mad insolences. 

Also he had some wives. 

Also the Great Emperor loved him, though Howqua was only as the poorest man before that 
Yellow Illumination of our day and night. 

The body of my friend was slight, and easily injured; like the outside of people’s pocket-watch 
when she walk against the sun (that is, an injured watch that gots wrong.) But my dear friend for 
whom I shed these tears hud a head with many eyes. 

Howqua knew whai to do with his unnecessary gold. He built a temple to Buddha, and thus made 
the god a present of 2,000,000 dollars, to the excessive delight of his Essence and Image. 

Also, Howqua gave 600,000 dollars to assist the ransom of his beloved Canton from the fangs of the 
late w ar; to the excessive delight of the Fightniiig-minded Barbarians. 

Weep, then, for Howqua, even as I weep. He was the friend of my youth. Together we grew 
old, walking toward our fathers’ tombs. We might have died together; but it is well that one old 
friend should be left a little while to weep.’ 

Tiie paper upon ‘ American Interior and Exterior Architecture* we are quite certain 
would not have the tendency which the writer contemplates. It would discourage rather 
than foster that better taste which is gaining ground among us. In this city, how great 
have been the improvements in the exterior and interior decorations of our dwellings, 
within the last eight years! We remember the time as it were but yesterday, when the 
beautiful muslin window-shades, first introduced among us by Mr. George Platt, were 
considered a luxury of interior decoration — as indeed many of them were. But frwn 
these small yet promising beginnings, our accomplished artist has gone on, until his exten¬ 
sive establishment is filled with specimens of rich and elaborate architectural decorations, 
for the various styles of which the reigns of French and English sovereigns have been 
put under the most liberal conlribution. Our w ealthy and ta.steful citizens have vied with 
each other in the enriching and beautifying of their mansions ; while, also emulous, a 
kindred class in our sister-cities have laid requisitions upon Mr. Platt^s architectural 
and decorative genius, (for in him it is genius, and of no intermediate order,) which have 
convinced him at least, that the ‘ laggard taste* which our correspondent arraigns, is * not 
so slow* as he seems to imagine. • • • Who was ‘ Dandy Jim from Carolinef of whom 
every boy in the street is either whistling or singing, and whom we * have heard spoken oP 
by musical instruments and that of all sorts, at every party or ball which we have found 
leisiue to attend during the gay sea.son ? We are the more anxious to glean some particu¬ 
lars toucliing the origin and history of this personage, because his fame is rife among our 
legislators, and the ‘ lobby-interest’ at Albany; if we may judge from a quatrain before 
us, which hints at a verbal peculiarity of our excellent representative, Alderman Varian, 
whose V always takes the form of a to, especially in Ids rendering of a foreign tongue; 
as witness his being ‘ just on the qm-im-toe for the capitol,* on one occasion, and the sub¬ 
joined versification of another of his Latin sentences, with cockney ‘ wariations :* 

* Then here’s a health to Wari-an, 

That ’ JVeni, loidi, tcici* man! 

He talk de grammar werry fine, 

Like Dandy Jim o’ Caroline : 

* For my oio massa tol’ me so,’ etc. 

There is in these humane and benevolent days an increasing sympathy in the public 
mind for a man condemned to ‘ march sorrowfully up to the gallows, there to be noosed up, 
vibrate his hour, and await the dissecting-knife of the surgeon,’ who fits his bones into a 
skeleton for medical purposes. ‘ There never was a public hanging,’ says a late advocate of 
the abolition of capital punishment, ‘ that was productive of any thing but evil.* There is 
an anecdote recorded of Whitfield, however, winch seems to refute this position, in at 
least one instance. Tins eloquent divine, wldle at Edinburgh, attended a public execu¬ 
tion. His appearance upon the ground drew the eyes of all around him, and raised a va¬ 
riety of opinions as to the motives which led him to join in the crowd. The next day. 
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being Sunday, he preached to a large body of men, women and children, in a field near the 
city. In the course of his sermon, he adverted to the execution which had taken place the 
preceding day. ‘ I know,’ said he, ‘ that many of you will find it difficult to reconcile my 
appearance yesterday with my character. Many of you will say, that my moments would 
have been better employed in praying with the unhappy man, than in attending him to the 
fatal tree, and that perhaps curiosity was the only cause that converted me into a specta¬ 
tor on that occasion: but those who ascribe that uncharitable motive to me are under a 
mistake. I witnessed the conduct of almost every one present on that occasion, and I was 
higlily pleased with it It lias given me a very favorable impression of the Scottish nation. 
Your sympathy was visible on your countenances, and reflected the greatest honor on your 
hearts: particularly when the moment arrived in which your unhappy fellow creature w’as 
to close his eyes on this world forever, you all, as if moved by one impulse, turned your heads 
aside and wept Those tears were precious, and will be held in remembrance. How diflie- 
rent was it when the Saviour of mankind was extended on the cross! The Jews, instead 
of sympathizing in his sorrows, triumphed in them. They reviled him with bittler expres¬ 
sions, with words even more bitter than the gall and vinegar which they gave him to drink. 
Not one of them all that witnessed liis pains, turned the head aside even in the last pong. 
Yes, there w’as one ; that glorious luminary, (pointing to the sun,) veiled his bright face 
and sailed on in tenfold night!’ This is eloquence! Would that we could have seen the 
beaming features, the ‘ melting eye, turned toward heaven,* which indelibly impressed 
these words upon the heart of every hearer! • • • Many of our readers will doubtless 

remember the time when Professor J -, the celebrated ‘ artist in hair,’ was flourishing 

in liis glory, and when liis fame was perhaps as rife in New-York and Boston as that of 
any man living, in his line of art. His advertisements too, so unique in their grandiloquent 
phraseolog)% will not soon be forgotten by those who relish silch things. Tlie Professor is 
not now, as regards worldly prosperity, the man he used to be; but his gentlemanly feeling 
stUl clings to liim, and his pride in his profession is as enthusiastic as ever. We obser\’e 
by a Boston journal that he is once more trying his luck in our eastern metropolis; and 
this reminds us of an anecdote concerning him. A friend tells us that some montlis since he 
encountered the professor at a coffee-house, where he was rehearsing to a rather verdant 
customer the former glories of liis professional life. Among other things, ‘At one time,’ 
said he, ‘ I was sent for by express, to go to Pliiladelphia on professional business.* ‘To 
do what ?’ asked his listener. ‘ To make wigs for the Signers of tlie Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence !’ replied J-, with a pompous air. Now tlie professor’s comrade was not very 

quick-witted, as we have already liinted, and it did not occur to him at the moment whether 
the signers were men only of yesterday, or of the last century; and he rejoined, in a tone 
of wonder; ‘ What! do they aU wear wigs ?’ ‘ All V replied the professor, with a look of 
mingled piety and triumph ; ‘ why. Sir, did you ever know a wax-figure to wear its own 
hair ? Men of flesh and blood, now-a-days, do n’t know any better; but the man of tear. 
Sir, possesses a truer taste, and always consults the Perruquier!’ The relator says it 
would be impossible to convey an adequate idea of the superb manner in which the last 
word was uttered; the full round tone, and the tonsorial flourish of the right hand, as if 
it still grasped the magic brush and scissors. • • • The reader will have gatliered from 
an incidental allusion in an article by Mr. George Harvey, in our last number, some 
idea of the ferv'ent enthusiasm with wiiich he has studied and copied Nature, in her every 
variety of season and changes of the hour, in executing Ids beautiful Landscape Drawings. 
We have neither the leisure nor space for an adequate notice of these pictures; but being 
solicitous that our towm readers should participate in the great enjoyment wldch they have 
afforded us, we would direct them to Mr. Harvey's exldbition-room at the old Apollo 
Gallery, nearly opposite the Hospital, in Broadway. • • • Here is a plea'wit specimen 
of an * Unnecessary Disclaimer,’ for which we are indebted to a metropolitan friend : ‘ A few 
evenings since, as a gentleman was walking up Broadway, and just as he was crossing the 
side-walk at the jimction of Wldte-street, his feet suddenly slipped from under him, his hat 
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flew forward with the involuntary jerk, and he meajBur^ hie length on the side-walk, 
striking his bare head on the hard ice, till aU rang again. At the instant it chanced that 
a lady and gentleman were just emerging from White-street into Broadway, and the pros¬ 
trate sufferer, lying directly across their path, interrupted for a moment their farther pro¬ 
gress. He soon recovered his feet, however, and with one hand on his newly-developed 
bump, and the other on his breast, he turned to the couple whose passage he had impeded, 
and exclaimed with cool gravity; ‘Excuse me; I did nH intend to do it /* Probably he 
did n’t ; at all events, his word was not disputed. • • • Most likely our readers have not 
forgotten an admirable satire upon the * Songs of the Troubadours,’ from which we ex¬ 
tracted some months since the affecting story of ‘ The Taylzour’s Daughter.’ Something 
in the same style is ‘ The Doleful Lay of the Honorable /. O. Uwina* a gentleman who 
threw himself away upon a bailiff’s daughter, to escape from the restraints and pungent 
odors of a sponging-house. The * whole course of wooing’ and the result are hinted at in 
the ensuing lines; 

‘ Theee he sate iu grief and sorrow, 

Rather drunk than otherwise, 

Till the golden gush of morrow % 

Dawned once more t^on his eyes; 

Till the spunging bailiff’s daughter, 

Lightly tappiug at the door, 

Brought his draught of soda-water, 

Brandy-bottomed as before. 

‘ Sweet Rebecca ! has your father. 

Think you, made a deal of brass?’ 

And she answered: * Sir, I rather 
Should ima^ne that he I^.’ Than ta slish will slitand, ma tear! 

UwiNS, then, nis whirike^^ratching. If you secksh ma approbation. 

Leer’d upon the maidefrs face; You must quite give up your rigsh; 

And her hands with ardor catching, Alsho, you mosht join our nation, 

Folded her in bis embrace. And renounch ta flesh of pigsh.’ 

* La, Sir! let alone — you fright me!’ At a meeting of the Rabbis, 

Said the daughter of the Jew: Held about the Whitsuntide, 

‘ Dearest! how these eyes delight me 1 Was this thorough-paced Barabbas 

Let me love thee, darling, do!’ Wedded to his Hebrew bride. 

‘ Vat is dish?* the bailifi’ mutter’d, All his former debts compounded. 

Rushing in with fury wild ; From the spunging-housc he came; 

‘ Ish your muflins so veil butter’d And his father’s feelings wounded 

Dat you darsli insult ma shild ?’ < With reflections on the same.’ 

It is a very dear marriage for Uwins, for on visiting his father the Baron, that incensed 
nobleman tells the double-dyed apostate never to cross his tlireshold again, and directs 
John the porter to kick him into the street. The order is anticipated : 

* Forth rushed I. O. Uwins, faster ! Ye who read this doleful ditty, 

Thau all winking, much afraid Ask ye where is Uw^ins now? 

That the orders of the master ' Wend your way through I^ndon city, 

Would be punctually obeyed ; I Climb to Holborn’s lofty brow; 

Sought his club, and there the sentence , Near the sign-post of ‘ The Nigger,’ 

Of expulsion first he saw: | Near the baked-potato shed, 

No one dared to own acquaintance I You may see a ghastly figure. 

With a bailiff’s son-in-law. j With three hats upon his head. 

Uselessly down Bond-street strutting. When the evening shades are dusky, 

Did he ^eet his friends of yore; ; Then the phantom form draws near, 

Such a universal cutting i And, with accents low and husky, 

^ Never man received before. | Pours effluvia in your car; 

Till at last his pride revolted ; Craving an immediate barter 

Pale, and lean, and stern, he grew ; Of your trousers or surloiit, 

Ami his wife Rebecca Imlted And you know the Hebrew inartvr. 

With a missionary Jew. Once the peerless I. O. U.’ 

A FKIKND, ill a recent letter to the Editor, thus alludes to the ‘National Intelligencer,' 
one of the ablest and most dignified journals in the country, and to two of its ‘special cor- 
resporideiiLs‘Mr. WAL.8n, who writes from Pari-s seems an incorporation of European 

VOL. XXIII. 39 


‘ Honorable my intentions. 

Good Abednego, 1 swear! 

And 1 have some small pretensions, 
For I am a Baron’s heir. 

If you ’ll only clear my credit, 

And a thousand give or so, 

She’s a peeress; I have said it! 

Do n’t you twig, Abednego ?* 

‘Datsh a very different matter!’ 

Said the bailiff, with a leer; 

*But you musht not cut it fatter 
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literature and politics; and his articles are, in my belief, the most valuable now contributed 
to any journal in the world. Willis is the lightest and most mercurial ‘knight of the 
quill’ in all the tournament. It is astonishing with what dexterity, felicity, and grace he 
touches off the veriest trifle of the day, investing the trite with originality, and giving the 
value of wit and poetry to the worthless and the dry. Pity that this brilliant ‘ quid nunc* 
should degenerate into a mere trifling ‘ arbiter de^antiartim* and expend his buoyant and 
ductile genius in the indictment of ephemeral paragraplis. His genius, it is true, has little 
solitHty ; but if he would rest tw’o <m* three years on his oars, he might collect the scatter¬ 
ings of wit and poetry, which would in that time accrue to him from his readings and 
reflections, into a volume of essays, etc., which would be inferior in brilliancy and piquancy 
to but few of any nation.* Possibly; but in the mean time, let us advise our friend, Mr. 
Willis has the little substantials of every-day life to look after. He ‘pleases to write* 
frequently and currente calamo^ because he ‘ pleases to live.* Fame is one thing, and can 
be waited for; there are other things that cannot tarry so well. Mr. Willis has ‘seen 
the elephant* He knows that Kenny Meadows is not far out of the way in his humorous 
picture of ‘ The Man of Fame and the Man of Funds* wherein a shadowy hand protrudes 
from cloud-land, holding a pair of steel-yards, to resolve the comparative weight of an 
appetizing leg-of-mutton, and a huge laurel-wreath. The mutton ‘has it’ all to nothing, 
and die wreath 'kicks the beam! • • • Punch, up to the latest datee, suddenly makes 
his appearance in our sanctum. Merriest of Meny Andrews, he is ever welcome! His 
‘Comic Blackstone,’ must be of great sendee to legal gentlemen. In it, among other 
things, we are enlightened as to the ‘ Rights of the Clergy.* We subjoin a few items: 
‘ An archbishop is a sort of inspector of all the bishops in his province ; but he does not 
call them out as an inspector would so many policemen, to examine their mitres, and see 
that their lawn sleeves are properly starched, before going on duty in their respective 
dioceses. An archbishop may call out the bishops, just as a militia colonel may call out 
the militia.* ‘ A bishop (episcopes) is literally an overseer, instead of which it is notorious 
that some of them are overlookers of their duties, and blind to the state of their diocese, 
though they call it their see.* ‘ The duties incumbent on a parson are, first to act as the 
incumbent, by living in the place where he has his living. Formerly, a clergyman had 
what is called the benefit of clergy in cases of felony; a privilege wliich, if a layman had 
asked for, he would have been told that the authorities would ‘ see him hanged first.* 
‘ A curate is the lowest grade in the church, for he is a sort of journeyman parson, and 
several of them meet at a house of call in St Paul’s Church-Yard, ready to job a pulpit 
by the day, and being in fact ‘ clergyman taken in to bait’ by the landlord of the house 
alluded to.’ Concerning ‘ SuJx)rdinate Magistrates* as officers of the customs, overseers of 
the poor, etc., we glean the following information: ‘Tide-waiters are overseers of the 
customs duties, therefore it is their duty to overlook the customs. Custom is unwritten 
law, and a practice may be termed a custom when it can be proved to have lasted for a 
hundred years. Now, can any man doubt tliat the custom of defrauding the customs has 
endured more tlian a hundred years ? llien the practice has become a law, and for 
obsen ing this law, which, it seems, is one of our time-revered institutions, and a profitable 
proof of the wisdom of our ancestors, landing-waiters and tradesmen are to be prosecuted 
and punished. Monstrous injustice !* ‘ Overseers of the Poor are functionaries who some¬ 
times literally over-see or over-look the cases of distress requiring assistance. The poor 
law of Elizabeth has been superseded by a much poorer law of William the Fourth, 
the one great principle of which is, to afford the luxury of divorce to persons in needy cir¬ 
cumstances. It also discountenances relief to the able-bodied, a point which is effected 
by disabling, as far as possible, any body who comes into the w’ork-house. The Poor Law 
is administered by three Commissioners, who spend tlieir time in diluting gruel and writing 
reports; tr>dng experiments how little will suffice to prevent a repeal of the union between 
the soul and the body.’ We have this information concerning the clock heretofore com¬ 
plained of: ‘ Punch has been accused of hitting this clock very hard when it wtis down; 
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and it certainly must be admitted that it was wholly unable to strike in return. We are 
happy to say that the wound has been followed by the clock being at last wound, and 
we now ofler to take it by the hands in a spirit of friendship. We have been told that 
the long stagnation has been caused by the absurd scruples of the pendulum, wliich refused 
to go from side to side, lest it should be accused of inconsistency.* Under the different 
months, * Punch’s Almanack* gives many important directions, one of which is for the 
proprietors of the public gardens: ‘Now trim your lamps, water your lake, grail new 
noses on statues, plant your money-taker, and if the season be severe, ctd your sticks.* The 
following ‘ Tavern Measure* is doubtless authentic: Two ‘ goes’ make one gill; two gills 
one ‘lark;’ two larks one riot; two riots one cell, or station-house, equivalent to five sliil- 
lings.* For office-clerks, as follows: Two drams make one ‘ go ;* two goes one head-ache; 
two head-aches one lecture; two lectures ‘ the sack.* To those genUeraen who are 
lovers of the Virginia weed in its native purity, a list of prices, ‘ furnished by one of the 
first Spanish houses,’ is published. It includes ‘choice liigh-dried dock-leaf regalias,* ‘ fine 
old cabbage Cuba’s,’ ‘genuine goss-lettuce Havana’s,* and ‘full-flavored brown-paper 
Government Manilla’s!’ Two scrape under the head of ‘ University Intelligence* must close 
our quotations: ‘Given the force with wliich your fist is propelled against a cabman, 
and the angle at which it strikes him; required the area of mud he will cover on reacliing 
the horizontal plane.* ‘ Show the incorrectness of using imaginary quantities, by attempting 
to put off your creditors with repeated promises to pay them out of your Pennsylvania 
dividends.* • • • • Many German physicians and surgeons hold that there remains in the 
brain of a decollated head some degree of thought, and in the nerves something of sensi¬ 
bility. It is stated by liis biographer, that in the case of Sir Everard Digby, executed 
for a participation in the Gunpowder Plot, the tongue pronounced several words after 
the head was severed from the body. After the execution of Charlotte Corday, also, 
it is alleged tliat the executioner held up her lovely head by its beautiful hair, and slapped 
the pale cheeks, which instantly reddened, and gave to the features such an expression of 
unequivocal indignation, that the spectators, struck by the change of color, with loud 
murmurs cried out for vengeance on barbarity so cowardly and atrocious. ‘ It could not 
be said,* writes Dr. Sue, a physician of the first eminence and authority in Paris, ‘ that 
the redness was caused by the blow, since no blow can ever recall any thing like color to 
the checks^ of a corpse; beside, this blow was given on one cheek, and the other equally 
reddened.’ Singular facts. Do they not militate against certain theories of ‘ nervous sen¬ 
sation’ recently promulgated in our pliilosophical circles ? • • • Doesn’t it sicken you, 
reader, to hear a young lady use that common but horrid commercial metaphor, \first-rate V 
* How did you like Castellan, last evening. Miss Huggins ?’ ‘ Oh, frst-rate !* ‘ When 
a girl makes use of this expression,* writes an eastern friend, ‘ I mutter inly, ‘ Your pa’ sella 
figs and salt-fish, I know he does.* And it is all very well and proper, if he does ; but for 
the miserable compound itself, pray kill it dead in your Magazine! Hit it hard ! By the 
by, talking of odd phrases, hear this. A young Italian friend of mine, fresh from Sicily as 
his own oranges, a well-educated, talented person, who has labored hard to get familiar 
with English letters, and lias read our authors, from Chaucer downward, dilated thus on 
the poets: ‘ Po-PE is very mosh like Horace ; I like him very mosh; but I tink Bir-ron 
was very sorry poet* ‘ What !* quoth I, ‘ Byron a sorry poet! I thought he W'as a favorite 
with Italians V * Oh, yes; I adore him very mosh; I almost do admire him; but he was 
very sorry poet* ‘ How' so ? Byron a sorry bard ?* ‘ Oh, yes, very sorry; do n’t you think 
80 ? motto triste — very mel-an-choly; do n’t you find him so ? I always feel very sorry when 
I read him. I think he’s far more sorry than Petrarca ; do n’t you V * This will remind 
the reader of the very strong term used by a Frenchman, who on being asked at a soiree 
what was the cause of liis evident sadness, replied: ‘ I av just hear my fader he die : I am 
ver* mosh dissatisfied!* • • • We shall probaldy find a place for the paper entitled ‘ Fo- 

reigners in America.* The writer touches with a trencliant pen upon ‘ the social abuses 
which the first families in the metropolis tolerate at the hands of disreputable exquisites 
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and titled rascals.’ Nervous words, but not undeserved. * How much more rapidly a 
fashionable foreigner will move in the high road of preferment than one of your thinking, 
feeling, complex persons, in whom honor, integrity and reason make such a pother that no 
step can be taken without consulting them!* ♦ • • We have indulged in one ortwosono 
rous guflaw's, and several of Mr. (.’ooper’s * silent lauglis,’ over the following ‘ palpable hit* 
from a New-Jersey journal: * A talking-machine,* says the ‘ Newton Herald,’ ‘ which 
speaks passable French, capital English, and choice Italian, is now to be seen at New- 
\ork. It is made of wood, brass, and gum-elastic.’ ‘ A similar machine,’ adds the * Su»> 
sex Register,’ * compounded of buckmm, brass, and soap-locks, and funiliarly called 
‘Green Josey,’ is to be seen in Newton, at the Herald office ; though we cannot say that 
It speaks any language ‘ passably.* It frequently makes the attempt, however, and here is 
one of its last ‘ essays :* * Gov. Gilmer is understood to liave had a standing cart-balance 
for any appointment under the present ailministration, which he might choose to except; 
but he will not except an app<iinlment of any kind under this administration.* Is n’t that 
‘ standing cart-halancc' rich ? I’lie usual pluu.se carie-hlamhe^ wliich in the sentence quoted 
might be rendered by ‘ unconditional offer,’ is transmogrified into cart-halance ! Among all 
the blunders perpetrated by conceited ignorance in its attempts to parley.voo^ this stands 
unequalled. We have seen hie jncet turned into Ai> jacket^ in an obiuiary; that was a 
trifle; but cart-balance overcomes our gravity!* So it does ours. The anecdote, to 
adopt the reading of a kindred accomplished linguist whom we wot of, is a ‘capiuU ysux- 
de-eprit!* • • • The beginning of ‘ L.’s * Stanzas* is by no means unpromising; but 
what a ‘ lame and impotent conclusion !* 

* I>ord Howe he went out. 

And Lord! how he came inf* 

The third verse would do credit to Street, so graphic and poetical are the rural images 
introduced ; but it runs into the fourth, a stanza * most tolerable, and not to be endured.* 
Our young friend may be assured that we shall not ‘ regard w ith indifference’ any thing 
from hi.s pen that may fulfil the promise of the lines to which we allude. Na’theless, he 
must ‘ wpieczc out more of his whey.’ • • • The admirers of one of the most popular 
contributors that this Magazine ever enjoyed, will be glad to meet with the following an¬ 
nouncement: 

‘ Bcrgkss, Strixoer and Company, comer of Broadway and Ann-street, New-York, have in 
prrsfi tho Lit<Tary Ronuiius of tlm latr Willis Gaylord Clark, ini ludiiip tho OUapotliana Papers^ 
with Nr.voral other of his Pro^e VV'ritiiips, not lens esteemed hy the piiMic ; including also iiit* * .Sptrtl 
of Life,' a choice liut comprehensive soJection from his Poetical CunirilMition.s to the Literature of 
his Country ; together witii a Memoir: to be edited by his twiii-brotliir. Lewis Gaylord Clark, 
E<lifor of the Knickerrockek Miipiiziiie. The publishers do not consider it iieeessary for them to 
enlarge upon the character of the wnlinirs winch will compose the above volume. The series of 
papiTs under the title of Ollupudiava will f»c remembered with admiration and pleasure, by readers 
in every section of the United States. Their rich variety of subject; tlieir alternate humor and 
pathos ; the. one natural, quiet, and irresistibly laughable ; the other warm from the heart, and touch¬ 
ing in Its teiirlerness and beauty; wou fur them the eordial and unanimous praise of the prcM 
throiiirhout the l.'nion, and frequent laudatory notices from the Enplish journals. Reminiscences of 
early days ; expo.sitions of the Ludicrous and the Burlesque, in ainusinir Anecdote; Limniugs from 
Nature; and ‘Records of the Heart,’ were lunonp their prominent cliaracteristic.s. It is not loo 
much to say of the other Prose Writing.^ which the volume will eoiitnin, that although of a somewhat. 
dilferent character, they are in no respect inferior to the OHapotiiana, in their power to awaken and 
su.stnin interest. The Poetical fCrUin^s of Mr. Clark are, tiKi well known to require commenL 
They have long been thoroughly established in the national heart, and have secured for the writer an 
enviable reputation abroad.’ 

The work will be embraced in four numbers, of ninety-six pages each, stereotyped upon 
new types in the best manner, and printed upon fine white paper; and the price will bo 
but twenty-five rents for each number. Need we ask the interest of our friends, of the 
friends of the Departed, in behalf of the volume in question ? • • • The Italian Opera, 
at Sig. Palmo‘8 new and beautiful temple in Chambers-street, has taken the town captive. 
I Puritnni was first produced, and to overflowing houses at each representation. Bdisario 
is now nmning a similar successful career. We shall have occasion in our next to advert 
more at large to this very popular establishment, and to notice in detail the artists (with 
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and without thee) who compose ite prominent attractions. • • • Sings the direction 
given by an afBicted wddow to some humane persons who had found the body of her hus¬ 
band in a mill-race, full of eels, * Take the eels up to the house, and set him again we 
have seen nothing more adfecting than an anecdote of a widower at St. Louis, who, on 
seeing the remains of his late wife lowered into the grave, exclaimed, with tears in his eyes: 
‘ Well, I *ve lost sheep, and I *ve lost cows, but I never had any thing to cut me up like 
this!’ As Carlyle says, * his right arm, and spoon, and necessary of life’ had been taken 
away, and he could not choose but weep. • • • The t 5 rpographical error to which our 
Natchez friend alludes was corrected in some two or three thousand sheets ; hence we dis¬ 
pense with his trifling errata. ‘ I remember a clergyman in New-England,’ once wrote 
an accomplished contributor to us, * that when ‘ the rains descended and the floods came 
and the winds blew,* carried away in the pulpit in the height of his ardor the wrong house, 
and left that standing that was built upon the sand. After the service was over I ventured 
to observe to my uncle. Parson C— , (whose assistant had been preacliing) that this seemed 

to be a new reading to the parable, and that 1 W'ondered when Mr. A-had discovered 

his error, as he did at the time of re-iteration, that he did not correct it. My uncle de¬ 
fended his curate, and observed that if he had then corrected himself, he W’ould have 
carried away both houses, which was utterly in opposition to all Scripture. Part of the 
audience, said he, were asleep; and many of the rest so drowsy that, so long as one of the 
houses was taken oflT, the moral was enforced upon their perceptions as well by the one as 
the other. If he had made a thorough correction, he would have roused the attention of 
the w'hole parish, and nothing else would have been talked of for nine days. When a man 
has made an error he had better let other people make a discovery; and tliis truth, my lad, 
said he, you will understand better when you grow up.* Let us conclude with an expres¬ 
sion of great force and newness; * Comment is unnece8.«ary.’ • • * ‘ T. N. P.’s article, as 
he will perceive, is anticipated by the initial paper in the present number. How does he 
like the new definition of Transcendentalism; ^ IncompreheiisibfUUyosilywityaliiyationTnenU 
nessivn ?’ To us, it seems * as clear as mud !* • • • The gmceful * penciller’ of the ‘ Neio 
Mirror^ weekly journal copies the beautiful * Lines to a ClotuT from our January number, 
with the remark; ‘This BavANT-like, finished and high-thoughted (‘a vile phrase’) poetry 
was written by a young lady of seventeen, and is her first published production. Slie is 
the daughter of one of our oldest and best families, resident on the Hudson. If the noon 
be like the promise of the dawm of this pure intellect, we have here the beginning of a 
brilliant fame.’ We think ‘ The two Pictures* from tlie same pen, in our February issue 
fully equal to the fair writer’s coup-d'essaL By the by, it would have been but simple 
courtesy, as it strikes us, to have given the Knickerbocker Magazine credit for the lines 
in question. • • • Numerous articles in prose and verse are on file for insertion, touching 
which we shall hope soon to have leisure to advise with the wTiters by letter. 


* America well Defended’ would not be inappropriate as a true designation of a beautifully 
printed pamphlet before us, from the press of Mr. Benjamin H. Greene, Boston, containing a ‘Let¬ 
ter to a Lady in France on the supposed Failure of a National Bank, the supposed Delinquency of the 
National Government, the Debts of the several States, and Repudiation: with Answers to Inquiries 
concerning the Books of Capt Marrtat and Mr. Dickens. We have read this production with warm 
admiration of its calm and dignified style, the grouping and invariable pertinence of its facts and argu¬ 
ments; and the absence of every thing which savors of a retaliatory spirit, in its aniinadvenious upou 
the misrepresentations of the United States by the English press. Expositions are oifered of the 
character of the old United States* Bank, as contradistinguished from the'United States’Bank of 
Pennsylvaniaof the origin and nature of our public debts, national as well as of the separate States, 
etc. The themes of love of money, gravity of manners, of slavery, lynch-law, mobs, etc., are next 
considered; and the pamphlet concludes with some remarks upon the strength of our government, 
general results of our experiment, and our growing attachment to the Union. The author we under- 
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stand to be Mr. Thomas G. CABy, a distinguished merchant, who has brought the observation and 
knowledge of a practical life in aid of his reasoning, throughout his pamphlet. It has passed, wo are 
glad to learn, to a speedy second edition; and we cannot but hope that it may be re-published in Eng¬ 
land. It could not fail to produce great good, in the rectification of gross errors in relation to this 
country. 

Pablet’s Cabinet Librabt. —In this work Mr. Goodrich proposes to fhmish the public with 
forty numbers, at twenty-five cents each, of biographical, historical and miscellaneous sketches, de¬ 
signed for the family circle, and especially for youth. The first two numbers consist of the lives of 
famous men of modern times; as Scott, Byron, Bonaparte, Burns, Burke, Goethe, Johnson, 
Milton, Shakspeare, Bacon, etc. llie next two numbers are devoted to famous men of ancient 
times; as Cassar, Hannibal, Cicero, Alexander, Plato, etc. The fifth and sixth numbers con¬ 
tain the ‘Curiosities of Human Nature,’ as Zera Colburn, Caspar Hauser, etc. The seventh and 
eighth contain the lives of benefactors; as Washington, Franklin, Howard, Fulton, Bowditch, 
etc. We notice also, in the biographical series, the lives of celebrated Indians and celebrated women. 
The historical sketches will present a series of striking pictures, illustrative of the history of the 
four quarters of the globe. The miscellaneous department will embrace arts, sciences, manners and 
customs of nations, a view of the world and its inhabitants, etc., etc. The intention of the author is 
to furnish a library of twenty volumes, devoted to the most interesting portions of human knowledge, 
with the design of rendering their subjects interesting and attractive to the general reader. Several 
of the numbers are now issued; and judging from these, we are happy to give the work our hearty 
approbation. The sketches will not be found to be mere sketches, drawn from cyclopedias: the au¬ 
thor has evidently gone to the original sources, and culled with care the most interesting points on 
each subject. A contemporary expresses surprise that he has been able to say so much that is striking, 
just and new, in so brief a space; a praise in which we fully concur. The work entitled ‘Curiosities 
of Human Nature’ is one of the deepest interest, and is calculated to suggest profound reflections as 
to the capacities of the human mind. The two numbers devoted to the American Indians, as well as 
other volumes, present a good deal of new and curious matter. The life of Jetau, the Indian Vol¬ 
taire, is very striking. The Benefactors will be read with gratification by every one who loves to 
dwell upon the actions of those who have been great in doing good. The moral tendency of these 
works is excellent, and they may be read with pleasure as well as profit by old and young. They are 
happily adapted to the family as well as the school-library; and we are glad to know that they have 
beeu adopted for the latter purpose in some of our principal cities. They will constitute a wholsome 
check upon, as well as an agreeable substitute for, most of the trashy and pernicious literature that is 
now so freely poured upon the public. Mr. John Allen, at the office of the Knickerbocker, ia 
the agent for this city. 

‘ Wonders or the Heavens.’— A superb large quarto volume has recently been put forth by 
Messrs. Robert P. Bikby and Company, entitled, ‘The Wonders of the Heavens; being a Popu¬ 
lar View of Astronomy, including a full Illustration of the Mechanism of the Heavens; embracing 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars, with descriptions of the planets, comets, fixed stars, double-stars, the con¬ 
stellations, the galaxy or milky way, the zodiacal light, aurora-borealis or northern-lights, meteors, 
clouds, falling-stars, aerolites, etc.; illustrated by numerous maps and engravings.’ We cannot too 
highly commend this volume to our readers. The author, Mr. Duncan Bradford, has kept con¬ 
stantly in view one object, viz: to make his subject plain and interesting to the people. Instead of 
mingling mathematics with his great theme, to such an extent as to alarm the neophyte at the very 
threshhold of the temple of astronomy, he has with a wise judgment selected from the best works, 
including the latest, those parts that were least encumbered with the abstruse and the unintelligible; 
and the illustrations serve to make his sublime teachings still more clear. 

Rogers’ Poems. —We hove not seen a more beautiful volume fora twelvemonth than the new 
illustrated edition of ‘ Poems by Samuel Rogers, with revisions and additions by the author,’ re¬ 
cently issued by Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. It is indeed in all respects an exquisite 
work; being printed upon the finest drawing-paper, with a large clear type, and iUustraled with ten 
engravings on steel, from paintings by the very first artists in England. The volume opens with the 
‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ and contains every thing from the author’s pen which his maturest consid- 
eraUon has deemed most worthy of preservaUon. We cordiaUy commend this admirable work to the 
attention of every reader of the Knickerbocker to whom it may be accessible. 
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One of the admirers of Gk>t‘the, commenting on his characteristic 
excellencies, has remarked that he is the most suggestive of writers. 
Were we to seek an epithet by which to describe the architectural re¬ 
mains and historical monuments of England, with reference to their 
impression on the mind of an observer, perhaps no better could offer 
itself than that which has been thus applied to the works of the great 
German. In the property of awakening reflection by bringing before 
the mind that series of events whose connection with the progress of 
modern civilization has been most direct and influential, and of recalling 
names which, to the American at least, sound like household words, 
they stand unrivalled. Our manners, our customs, our national consti¬ 
tution itself, may be said to have grown up beneath the shelter of 
these venerable structures, whose associations ally them in a manner 
scarcely less striking with those wider developments of social and poli¬ 
tical reason in which we believe the welfare of our species to be in¬ 
volved. Who is there, that, standing within ‘ the great hall of William 
Rufus,’ can* forget how often it has been the theatre of those mighty 
conflicts, in which, however slowly and reluctantly, error and prejudice 
have been compelled to relax their hold on the human mind ? Dr. 
Johnson has spoken to us, in his usual stately phrase, of patriotism re¬ 
invigorated and of piety warmed amid the scenes of Marathon and 
Iona ; but where is the Marathon which appeals to us so forcibly as the 
field consecrated by the blood of a Hamden or a Falkland ? and where 
the Iona which is so eloquent with recollections as the walls which have 
echoed to the voices of a Ridley and a Barrow ? 

It is true indeed, that the recollections of many other lands, as asso¬ 
ciated with their monuments, lay much stronger hold upon the imagina¬ 
tion than those of England. Of the former we might say that there 
was about them more of the element of poetry; of the latter, that theyi 
furnish an ampler share of materials for reflection. One great moral, 
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‘ the comprehensive text of the Hebrew preacher/ the invariable ‘ vanity 
of vanities/ is alike inscribed upon all the vestiges of human greatness. 
For the rest, a serene and touching beauty lingers around and hallows 
every relic which attests the hand of Phidias, or marks the country of 
Pericles and Epaminondas. No lapse of time, no process of decay, will 
ever wholly exorcise that spirit of stateliness and command which sits 
enthroned amid the ruins of the ‘ Eternal City,’ as her own Marius once 
sate amid the ruins of a rival capital. But in all that regards a com¬ 
mon standard of opinions, institutions and interests, and in the facility 
of reasonltig as respects these, from the experience and practice of one 
time and people to those of another, we cannot but feel that a vast gulf 
has interposed between our own age and that which is commemorated 
by the monuments of Greece and Rome. The venerable genius of an¬ 
tiquity, seated among crumbling arches and broken columns, has but 
little to say to us respecting those questions which most deeply agitate 
and unceasingly perplex the busy and the thinking part of mankind at 
the present day. No response are we to expect from that quarter, con¬ 
cerning our bank-laws and our corn-laws ; our systems of credit and 
of commerce; our endless disquisitions on the balance of power and of 
parties, on the rights of suffrage and of conscience. While we reserve 
to the theorist the privilege of adorning his theme by allusions to the 
polity of Lycurgus and Numa, we are sensible that the practical states¬ 
man who trusts himself to such examples will be constantly liable to be 
deluded by false parallels and imperfect analogies. A voice, like that 
which is said to have startled the mariner of old on the coasts of Ionia, 
and to have announced to him the cessation of oracles, comes to us from 
all the remains of pagan antiquity, warning us that the spirit of that 
ancient civilization has departed with its forms : and while it bids us 
look forward to a new destiny for the human race, it teaches us that 
the maxims and the oracles by which that destiny must be guided, are 
to be sought elsewhere than in the Republic of Plato and the grottos 
of Egeria. 

Compared, then, with the monuments of classic antiquity, those of 
England claim the distinction of being associated with an order of things 
which is still existing and still in process of development: compared 
with those of the rest of Christian Europe, they recall a progress, which, 
much more consistently than in other countries, has tended in the direc¬ 
tion of popular rights and constitutional liberty. The reader of English 
history indeed has too often occasion to blush for the vices or mourn 
for the madness of his species, as the spectator who look? upon the grim 
fastnesses of the Tower, or into the gloomy purlieus of St. Giles’, will 
need but little else to remind him of the despotism and inequality which 
have pursued liberty into this her boasted and sea-girt retreat. But 
the Bastile, certainly, did not look in its day upon scenes of less flagrant 
atrocity than the ‘ towers of Julius;’ while this advantage has always 
obtained in favor of the latter, that he who turned with disgust or terror 
from that image of despotic pride and violence, might behold at no great 
distance the piles of Westminster, the seats of law and legislation, 
where the irrepressible spirit of freedom in the bosom of the Commons 
was still nursing its resentment or muttering its remonstrances at sea- 
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sons of the deepest gloom and depression. Henry VIII. might have 
heard that voice mingling with the groans of his victims; Charles II. 
could not altogether shut it out from the scenes of his midnight revel 
and debauchery. But no such hopeful contrast meets us in the features 
or the history of the neighboring continent. Democracy, it is true, the 
rough and hardy growth of the German forests, struck an earlier root 
and flourished at first with better promise there than in England. But 
this different fortune awaited it on the continent and the island; that in 
the former it was soon rooted out, and required in modem times the most 
violent and sanguinary efforts to reproduce it; in the latter it has con¬ 
stantly survived and struggled through every disaster toward a hopeful 
development. Such has been the different political fate of two branches 
of the great Teutonic family ; let us observe whether some correspon¬ 
ding difference does not make itself manifest in the aspect of their re^ 
spective countries. 

It might have been readily anticipated that the maintenance of the 
popular right as a constitutional principle, operating through a long 
course of ages, would have produced not only a sturdy independence 
among the bulk of the English nation, but to some extent also, a local 
independence of the country as regards the capital and the court. It 
might- have been foreseen, that instead of concentrating every separate 
ray of genius and renown into one grand halo around the throne, this 
habitual effort of the popular mind would have had a tendency to scatter 
those rays more equally over the land, making the green valley and the 
sequestered hamlet rejoice, each in the memory of its bard or hero. 
Such might have been our prognostic from the political condition of 
England as compared with that of the continent, and such will be found 
upon observation to have been the result. A French poet aptly de¬ 
scribes the centralizing influences of his own capital as regards France, 
when he tells us that ‘ at Paris people live, elsewhere they only vegetate.^ 
One great holocaust of talents, reputations and fortimes forever ascends 
there to the glory of the Grand Nation, absorbing everything, assimilating 
every thing to itself, and leaving the country widowed of its interest and 
shorn of its appropriate graces. The poet, whose footsteps on the sunny 
plains of Provence would have - long brightened in the traditions of its 
peasantry; the hero, whose name would have sufficed to confer un¬ 
dying interest on some old chdteau of the Jura ; the orator, whose lei¬ 
sure hours might have made some French Tusculum on the banks of 
the Loire forever fresh with the memory of associated honors; all these 
have alike hastened to Paris, identified themselves once for all with its 
crowds, and added whatever prestige might attend their own names 
through future ages to the already overshadowing prestige of that won¬ 
derful city. They point you there to the house where the great Cor¬ 
neille breathed his last; it is hard by the metropolitan church of St. 
Roche, and scarcely more than a bow-shot from the Tuilleries, as if the 
poet of Cinna and Polyeucle could not render up his breath in peace 
except in the neighborhood of those high dignitaries, into whose lips he 
had breathed while living so much of his own grandeur and elevation ; 
but who reminds you of the hills of his native Normandy, or points you 
to the humble chamber or the peaceful valley where ‘ gorgeous Tragedy 
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in sceptred pall’ first swept before the eyes of his dawning fancy ? No ; 
if you would recall the memory of Corneille through the medium of 
places familiar with his presence when living, you must repair to the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, in one of the most noisy and unpoetic quarters of 
Paris. 

Now with respect to England, all this is as nearly as possible re¬ 
versed. The political influences spoken of before, operating no doubt 
with others of which it is unnecessary to speak, have acted dispersively 
on the sum of national reputations, and equitably allotted to almost every 
part of the fair island some parcenary share of fame, some hallowing 
memory, like a household genius, to preside over and endear its locali¬ 
ties. London has not, like Paris, proved itself in this the insatiate 
Saturn of the national offspring. If you inquire, for instance, for memo¬ 
rials of the life and presence of Shakspeare, it is not probable, as in the 
case of Corneille, that you will be referred to the crowded streets and 
squares of the metropolis, though his active life was passed and his un¬ 
rivalled fame achieved there; but far away to the west, where Nature 
received him on her flowery lap, beside his own Avon ; in the shades 
where his genius first grew familiar with the shapes of beauty, sub¬ 
limity, and terror, and whither he retired at last ‘ to husband out life’s 
taper’ amid the common charities of home ; to this spot it is that you 
must repair, if you would drink freshly of that well-spring of associa¬ 
tions which hallows the footsteps of England’s immortal dramatist. In 
like manner, one might say, that it is not in the sumptuous galleries of 
Holland House, neighbored by the crowds and tumult of the parks, that 
the admirer of Addison would find it most easy to call up the image of 
the sage; but in that quiet meadow which he used to frequent on the 
banks of the Cheswell, when evening is gathering on the tops of the 
lofty elms and around the gray towers of Magdalen, how pleasing and 
unforced the effort which recalls him to our imaginations! 

And so too of others. Gray has not made the country church-yard 
immortal in song alone, but has laid himself to rest with all the memo¬ 
ries of that imperishable strain around him, beneath as green a sod as 
wraps the head of the humblest peasant for whom his muse implored 
f the passing tribute of a sigh.’ The pensive shade of Cowper beckons 
to the groves of Olney ; and the melancholy ghost of Chatterton, (kin¬ 
dred to Cowper only in his woes and his genius,) has fled from the 
crowded thoroughfares of London, where he sank oppressed in the turmoil 
of life, to haunt forever, in the eyes of the dreaming enthusiast, those 
dim aisles of St. Mary Redcliffe in Bristol, whence he drew the spells 
which immortalized but could not preserve him. And thus will it be 
when the lights of to-day, the bards of living renown, shall have passed 
away, but not to be forgotten. No one will then think* of tracing 
Wordsworth, or Moore, or Southey, amid the dusky lanes and glittering 
saloons of the metropolis, but the lakes of Cumberland and the bowers 
of Wiltshire will still rejoice in the ever-brightening honors of associated 
genius. Even the hardier spirits of the isle, whose destiny has called 
them to the rougher paths of life, to the battle-field or the senate, away 
from the haunts of nature and the Muse; even these have seldom failed, 
in the intervals of busier life, to remember the charms of the rural life 
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of England, and in giving their more familiar hours to its enjoyments, 
have bequeathed to many a fair spot a heritage of memories more pre¬ 
cious than wealth, and which the pilgrims of after ages will not willingly 
let perish. 

It is to one of these provincial retreats, (if such they may be called, 
when the migratory habits of society are rendering them daily more 
known and frequented) that the foregoing remarks are designed to lead 
the attention of the indulgent reader. 

‘ The southern district of Kent,’ says Gibbon, ‘ which borders on Sus¬ 
sex and the sea, was formerly overspread with the great forest Ande- 
rida; and even now retains the denomination of the Weald, or Wood¬ 
land.’ On the •verge of this region, now diversified with the traces of 
civilization and culture, and at the distance of some thirty miles from 
London, stands Penshurst, for many generations the domain and seat of 
the illustrious family of Sydney. The mansion is of that class termed 
castellated houses, as retaining some of the features of the feudal castle, 
but accommodated to the more secure and less circumspect usages of a 
later age. In itself, it presents perhaps no very striking example of the 
merits or defects of its class, but it claims a much higher distinction in 
having been the birth-place and paternal home of Sir Philip Sydney. 

To what name can we point which is more brightly adorned than his 
with all the accomplishments of the soldier, the courtier and the scholar ? 
Still rises upon the memory through the mists of three centuries that 
touching legend of Zutphen, where the wounded hero waived from his 
lips the cup of water because it was more needed by the dying comrade 
at his side; and the pure morality and lofty chivalry which animate 
the ‘ Arcadia,’ still bear , witness to us of the personal merit of this pride 
and ornament of the English court. His sagacious but selfish mistress, 
Elizabeth, once stood, we are told, between him and the proffered crown 
of Poland, as being loth to part (so she expressed herself,) with him who 
was ‘ the jewel of her time.’ She is reported too to have denied him on 
another occasion the permission which he earnestly sought, of connect¬ 
ing his fame and fortunes with those trans-atlantic enterprises which 
were already beginning to crown with success and distinction the efforts 
of such men as Drake and Frobisher. This last is a field of adventure 
upon which we must still regret that Sir Philip was not allowed to en¬ 
ter. The New World was then no less the region for romantic enter¬ 
prise than profitable exertion, although the explorers of these distant 
climes had too often sunk the generosity of the soldier in the rapacity of 
the spoiler. In Sir Philip Sydney the world of Columbus would have 
had a visitor of a different order. To the courage of Smith and the ac¬ 
complishments of Raleigh he would have added a spirit of honor and 
moderation peculiarly his own, and we should still have delighted to 
trace the impressions of his genius and virtue in the early annals of our 
continent. But his fate was destined to a different scene; and his career, 
though thus limited by a jealous sovereign and an early death, hag left 
little which we can reasonably deplore but its brevity; while that bre¬ 
vity itself throws around his character the last touches of romantic in¬ 
terest, and assigns him the not unenviable lot of having carried off the 
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rewards of age without its infirmities, and borne a maturity of honors 
into the safe asylum of a premature grave : 

*Invida quern Lachesis raptunii 
Dum numerat palmas, credidit esse senem.* 

In this age of literary and multifarious pilgriming, it cannot be unac¬ 
ceptable to propose an excursion to a mansion dignified by its associa¬ 
tions with such a name. Neither is it a slight recreation to him who 
has been confined fpr weeks and months within the dusky enclosures of 
London, to break bis bounds and emerge into the breathing fields of Surry 
and Kent. 'Phe father of English poetry, and poet of English pilgrims, 
Chaucer himself, stands ready to accompany us for at least a small por¬ 
tion of our route: it was along the road on which we enter, that he con¬ 
ducted, agOs ago, those pilgrims to the shrine of Canterbury who still 
live in Tiis verses ; and we may glance at the Tabard Inn whence they 
set forth, and indulge our fancy with the thought of their quaint equip¬ 
ments, while we betake ourselves to the modem ‘ hostelrie* of the Ele¬ 
phant and Castle, and commit our persons to the modem comforts of an 
English coach. Alas! for the fickleness of a world which changes its 
idols almost as often and as easily as its fashions. Time was when we 
should have found this great highway strewn with devotees hurrying to 
the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket. But now, though we might detect, 
no doubt, in the throng around us, the counterpart of each individual 
whom Chaucer committed to his living canvass; of the knight who ‘loved 
chevalrie’ and the Frankelein ‘ who loved wineof the young squire 
‘ with his locks in presse,* and the fair lady who 

I 

-* of her smiling was Ail simple and coy, 

Her gretest oathe n’as but by Seint Eloy 

all as intent as of old upon objects not less fleeting, and changed in lit¬ 
tle but the fashion of their attire; now there is none so poor as to do 
reverence to the martyr-prelate for the sake of those merits which were 
once thought a sufficient covering for the sins of countless followers. 

As the great eastern artery of London, the road which we have thus 
far followed begins to distribute its living mass into the successive pro¬ 
vincial avenues which diverge from it, we find ourselves included in 
that portion of the throng, whom the pursuit of health or pleasure con¬ 
ducts toward Tonbridge.* The high and level country which under 


* This route leads, among other villages, through that of Sevenoaks, Aunous'as the place where 
Jack Cade and his rabble overthrew the forces of Stafford, in the very same year, 
when Faust and Gutenberg set up the first press in Germany, and long, therefore, before Cade 
could have justly complained, as Shakspeare has made him do, that the Lord Say had ‘caused print¬ 
ing to be used' in England, and ‘built a paper-mill.’ But who taxes the sun for his spots or Shak¬ 
speare for anachronisms? He who was bom to exhaust and imagine worlds, cannot of course be de¬ 
nied some innocent liberties with chronology. The village in question, however, is more interesting 
to travellers from being in the vicinity of Knole, the fine old scat of the dukes of Dorset. The stran¬ 
ger is led here through long galleries garnished with furniture of the time of Elizabeth and bung with 
portraits which at every step recall names of the deepest historical interest- Who can ever forget 
that which hangs or hung over the door of Lady Betty Germaine’s chamber? It is Milton in the 
bloom of maniiood, and the immortal epic seems to be just dawning on those mild and pensive 
features. One chamber, of sumptuous appointments remains, (so runs the legend,) as it was last 
tenanted by James L, no head less sapient or august having been since permitted to press the pillow^ 
In another.every thing stands as it was arranged for the reception of the second James, who forfeited, 
it seenu, a luxurious lodging at Knole at the same time that he forfeited his crown. The name of 
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the name of ‘Downs’* forms the northern and western boundary of 
Kent, sinks by a sudden and steep declivity on its eastern edge; which 
edge the geologists tell us was once washed by a primeval ocean, and 
is still seamed by the ineffaceable traces of its currents and storms. For 
ourselves it forms a vantage-ground from which we seem to look at one 
glance over almost the whole of that fair province which stretches nearly 
to the continent, and lifts the white cliffs of Albion above the surges of 
the British channel. We think of the day when the standard bearer of 
the tenth legion bore the eagle of Caesar to the shore amid the cries of 
the opposing Britons; and of the still more signal day when Augustine 
displayed the cross before the eyes of the softened and repentant Saxons. 
We think too of the beings with whose memories Shakspeare has peo¬ 
pled this portion of the Isle; of Lear and Cordelia, of Edgar, Gloster, 
and Kent; of that night of horrors upon the stormy heath, and that 
scene of unutterable tenderness and heart-break on the sands of Dover. 
Unbidden, as we gaze over the fair and varied prospect, the words of 
the same great dramatist rise to our lips, in his appropriation of the 
sentiments and language of the first conqueror of Britain: 

* Kent in the commentaries Cflexar writ^ 

Is tcnnod the civil’st place of all this isle ; 

Sweet is the country because full of riches, 

The people liberal, active, valiant, wealthy.* 

But the riches of Kent must be spoken of with due limitations. Those 
geological changes and formations before alluded to, which have marked 
the track of wealth across the British islands by deposites of mineral 
coal, as clearly as if it had been traced in sunbeams, have bequeathed 
no such sources of sub-terrene afiluence to Kent. Nor has nature been 
more than parsimonious (to say the least) with respect to the super¬ 
ficial qualities of its soil. We have only, however, to cast our eyes on 
a topographical chart of Kent, to see how beneficently these disadvanta¬ 
ges are balanced by considerations of a different sort. Washed along 
a vast line of coast by the ocean, and bordered to an equal or greater 
extent by the Thames; penetrated by the navigable Medway, and wa¬ 
tered by such fertilizing streams as the Eden and the Ton; traversed 
through its whole len^ by that ancient highway of Dover,'which 
figured in the itineraries of the Romans, and which still conveys much 
of the ceaseless intercourse between England and the Continent ; its 


Lady B«tty Oermaine, Swift’i friend and correspondent, connect* the place with all the celebrities of 
the re iff n of Queen Anne. On emerging from the building wo view the magniheent groves of the 
park, ht haunt fur nightingales, though Becket is said to have driven them by an anathema from the 
neighborhood, because their songs interrupted his nocturnal meditations. But the memory of Tho- 
mui^ Sackvillo, Lord Buckhurst, (once proprietor of Knole,) the best poet of his time, and 'the imme¬ 
diate father-in-verse of Spenser,’ sufficiently redresses the stigma of so churlish a proscription, and 
the nightingales may well claim perpetual franchise under sanction of a name to which the ancient 
insertption would apply: 

At 61 real d itavrtay 

ipnoKTfip AUrit UK tnl 0aXel, 

Yet live thy nightingales of song: on those 
Forgetfulness her hand shall ne’er impose. 

* DuNtTM or Duna, sigiheth a hill or higher ground, whence DoionSj which cometh of the old 
French word dun. Coius Lit. 
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coast studded with towers and harbors; its interior sprinkled with ham¬ 
lets, parks, cities, and baronial residences ; claiming, finally, to be the 
episcopal head and fountain of ecclesiastical dignity for the whole 
British empire; we can readily see how Kent may vindicate to itself 
the praise conveyed in the lines of Shakspeare as the abode of a liberal, 
active, valiant, and even wealthy people. 

Nor is this flattering ascription of personal qualities unsupported by 
the facts of its local history. To the great Roman conqueror the in¬ 
habitants of this part of Britain opposed a resistance, which taught him, 
as he indirectly confesses, to look back with many a wistful glance 
toward the coast where he had left his transports, but ill-assured against 
the ocean or the enemy. Against the Norman conqueror, likewise, 
when all the rest of the island had yielded implicitly to his sway and to 
the substitution of feudal for native usages, the people of Kent still made 
good their old hereditary law of Gavelkind, More than once in after 
times, stung by oppression or inflamed by zeal, they have drawn to- 
gether in a spirit of tumultuous resistance, and borne their remonstran¬ 
ces to the very gates of the national capital. Connecting this history 
and character with their maritime position, we are led to apply a remark 
which our American historian Prescott has generalized from the cir¬ 
cumstances of a people not dissimilarly situated. ‘ The sea-board,’ 
says that admirable writer, ‘ would seem to be the natural seat of lib¬ 
erty. There is something in the very presence, in the atmosphere of 
the ocean, which invigorates not only the physical but the moral ener¬ 
gies of man.’ Or as Wordsworth has expressed the same idea, with 
an extension of it, no less just than poetical, to another class of natural 
objects: 

* Two voices arc there; one is of the sea. 

One of the mountains; each a mighty voice: 

In both from agre to age thou duihi rejoice. 

They were Uiy choben mubic, Liberty ! 

It has already been said that our route lay tow^ard Tonbridge. True, 
those celebrated wells lie somewhat beyond Penshurst, yet few pilgrims 
will fail to visit them; and it may be permitted to glance aside from our 
immediate object to glean a very few observations from the customs of 
this fashionable watering-place. But the American visitor must not 
expect to meet at a watering-place in England precisely that aggregate of 
circumstances which goes to form his idea of the pleasures and privileges 
of one in his own country. There are restraints imposed by the circum¬ 
stances of these elder lands, their necessity more than their choice, w'hich 
must still at first sight appear forbidding and superfluous to the inhabitant 
of a new one. The rigid barriers of ceremony ; the appearance of stu¬ 
died isolation and exclusiveness; the monotonous movement of the great 
social machine, organized to its minutest details, and regulated through 
all its processes; these at first may lead the visitor from the New 
World to suppose that he has fallen upon some region of persevering 
formality, where all is frost and show, perpetual glitter and unmeaning 
barreimess. But pierce these formal barriers of etiquette, dissolve by 
the requisite appliances this superficial frost-w'ork of the English circles, 
and none, it is believed, will have any just reason to complain of cold- 
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ness and reserve. By the social barriers spoken of, are not meant the 
distinctions of rank in European society, or the conventional observan¬ 
ces by which they are guarded, for these do not constitute in fact the 
points of repulsion by which a stranger is apt to be encountered. Still 
less do they mean those mental habits of suspicion, mystery and indi¬ 
rectness, which may infect communities as well as individuals. For 
these there is neither extenuation nor excuse. Rousseau has finely said: 

‘ Le premier pas vers le vice est de mettre du mystere aux actions in- 
nocentes; et quiconque aime a se cacher, a tot ou tard raison de se 
cacher. Un seul precepte de morale peut tenir lieu de tous les autres, 
c’est celui-ci: Ne fais, ni ne dis jamais rien que tu ne veuilles que 
tout le monde voie et entende. J’ai toujours regard^ comme le plus es¬ 
timable des hommes ce Remain qui voulait que sa maison fut construite 
de manicre qu’on vit tout ce qui s’y faisait.’ Whether the Englishman 
would be the first or the last to submit himself to this crucial test of 
living in a transparent house, we do not feel called upon to decide. The 
barriers, of which some justification has been attempted, are merely 
those formal observances by which society aims to protect itself from 
the intrusion of the unworthy and designing; which all must perceive 
to be in some degree necessary, even to personal independence; and 
which common-sense teaches us must be of greater extent and more 
rigorous application in a crowded capital than a country village, in an 
English Almacks than an American drawing-room. No one will deny 
that these barriers are high and strictly guarded in England; but it 
would be unreasonable to impute as a fault what is a dictate of pru¬ 
dence, or to infer that coldness and incivility must of course lurk under 
forms which have been manifestly imposed by the necessity of constant 
circumspection. 

Duly impressed with these considerations, the stranger will be less 
disposed to complain when arriving at any place of fashionable resort 
in England; at Tonbridge, for instance, one of the most aristocratic; 
he finds himself consigned to the solitary comfort of his own apartments, 
without the prospect of any of those periods of social reunion, which 
elsew here tend so strongly to break down the barriers of reserve and 
facilitate the process of introduction and acquaintance. Cardinal de 
Retz has told us, that the dinner-bell never fails to disperse a mob in 
France, and if English travellers are to be believed, it seldom fails to 
bring one together in an American hotel ; but as a social summons, no 
such tocsin breaks the uniformity of the English m&nage. The travel¬ 
ler may dine indeed in the public room, but it is at a separate table, on 
his separate repast; he is served with what viands, at what hour, he 
pleases, but no contiguity of position or interchange of friendly offices 
can remove the impalpable but impassable partition which divides him 
from his neighbors. He feels something of the air of the penitentiary 
in the very refinements of his luxurious hoslelrie. But tlicse are inci¬ 
dents not without their attendant advantages. If the stranger is thus 
separated from his fellows, he is at least saved, in turn, from the at¬ 
tempts of fraud, and the contact of impertinence. This is, in fact, the 
meaning of such arrangements, and if not exactly palatable, they are 
at any rate protective. But there are restrictions with regard to the 
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fairer part of creation, and his correspondence with them, which admit 
of no such topics of comfort and alleviation. We nowhere find it sta¬ 
ted, by what steps it is permitted to the English suitor to proceed from 
the distant bow to the morning call, always in the presence of the mo¬ 
ther, the aunt, or other watchful guardian; and thence by regular gra¬ 
dations to the heart and hand of the object of his wishes. But it is 
enough for our stranger to know, that whatever may be the laws of 
strategy, provided for such cases in other lands, here it is necessary to 
begin his approaches with the father, and to lay his lines of earliest 
circumvallation around the watchful mother. These distant out-works 
must be mastered before there is the slightest chance of communicating 
even a summons to the citadel. English travellers, therefore, express 
surprise at the artless confidence with which unmarried ladies in Ame¬ 
rica commit themselves to the solitary chat with a comparative stranger, 
take his hand or his arm after a few hours’ acquaintance, and expose 
themselves to the surprise of a declaration before the extent of his 
means or the respectability of his connexion have been discussed and 
settled. Between the merits of these different modes of procedure, the 
present writer has neither the wish nor the ability to arbitrate. They 
have their growth in such widely different states of society, that the re¬ 
former must be bold who should attempt to transpose or change them. 
It is sufficient for our present purpose to remark, that if the visitor at 
Tonbridge should have failed to make those preliminary advances just 
spoken of, his pleasures here, as an admirer of female loveliness, will 
most probably be limited to seeing the fair creatures ride on diminutive 
donkeys (such is the custom of Tonbridge) to the wells, there to drink 
the chalybeate and promenade the 'pantiles. But what then ? If he 
have not the entree of society, the charms of nature and the attractions 
of English scenery are spread before him. His guide-book will tell 
him of grotesque rocks upon lonely heaths where Druids may have 
worshipped ; and of Bayham Abbey, with its mouldering walls and ‘ an¬ 
tiquary ivy,’ which still attests amidst its ruins the luxury and wealth 
of its ancient masters. He may look in one direction over the broad 
lands and towering spires of Eridge Castle, or turning in another, soon 
lose amidst the recollections of Penshurst and in the homage which the 
heart renders to departed virtue, all sense of the vexatious forms and 
frivolous though perhaps inseparable distinctions of modem society. 

Approaching Penshurst from Tonbridge, we alight at the ancient 
church which stands in close contiguity with the family mansion. A 
ramble amidst its graves, a walk through its solemn aisles, a moment’s 
pause among its darkened monuments, seems to be but a suitable prepa¬ 
ration for our farther researches. It is scarcely possible to enter one 
of these venerable religious edifices of the old world, which form so 
striking a feature in its scenery, without feeling in some degree an im¬ 
pression as if the dim and solemn fane were peopled with shadows; as 
if indistinct forms were beckoning along its lonely aisles, or waiting the 
stranger’s approach in its deep and vaulted recesses. The building is 
not always of great extent, (this of Penshurst is not so,) but the impres¬ 
sion seems to be the result not more of the solemn style of the building 
and its accessories, than of the admirable harmony which they preserve 
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with the recollections and associations of all around them. Hence it" 
may well be doubted whether, if we could transport one of these time- 
honored structures to our own land, with all its architectural peculiari¬ 
ties, it would have for us exactly the meaning or the charms which it 
possesses at home. Our career is as yet too brief, our land too full of 
the sounds of enterprise and excitement; our interest lies too largely and 
exclusively in the present and the future. The dawning light and the 
keen air of morning (soevus equis oriens anhelis) are not, as represented 
by the poets, more uncongenial to the spectral shapes of night, than the 
recent origin and energetic action of our rising country to the dim tra¬ 
ditions and mouldering memories which have grown incorporate with the 
weather-stains and damps of these hoary sanctuaries. At Penshurst in 
particular, so complete is this harmony between the ideal and the actual, 
and so strongly does it bring before us the image of the past, that it 
might seem no unnatural incident of our reverie, were the grave and 
reverend knight, the ancient head of the Sydneys and patron of the 
church, once more to enter with his retinue from the neighboring man¬ 
sion and take his seat in the family chancel. But of that honored 
name nothing remains to Penshurst except the memory, and those 
fading inscriptions which inform us that they who slumber here bore it 
irreproachably in life, and have long since ceased from their earthly 
labors. Among these, however, we look in vain for the name of Sir 
Philip Sydney. He fell in a foreign land, and his country, we are told, 
mourned for him with a loud and poignant lamentation. His remains 
were afterward transferred to Saint PauFs, where the ruin which fell 
at a later period upon the great national temple involved also the memo¬ 
rial of Sir Philip Sydney. But it matters less, since the achievements 
of his pen and sword have made all places where the name of England 
comes, his monument, and every heart which is alive to honor, a sanc¬ 
tuary for his memory. 

Let us then pass on to that venerable mansion which having wit¬ 
nessed many of the incidents of his life may still be considered the last¬ 
ing memorial of his virtues. Before us rises a building irregular in 
its design, but presenting an extensive line of front, in which square 
towers and pointed gables, connected by walls of unequal height, succeed 
each other with that sort of caprice which is common in mansions of the 
same age. Entering through a spacious gate-way, we cross a quadran¬ 
gular court, and gain access by an unfurnished passage to the great 
hall, which formed the distinguishing feature of the feudal homestead. 
In the vast extent of this apartment we perceive an image of the pride 
which gloried more in the number of its retainers than in the luxury or 
refinement of its accommodations. Oaken tables, and benches of the 
same homely material, stretched from side to side, show that our ances¬ 
tors required but rude accessories to recommend to them the substantial 
enjoyments of their mighty repasts. Through lofty windows strength¬ 
ened by mullions and decorated with intricate carvings, the light streams 
softened by neither blind nor curtain. The middle of the hall is occu¬ 
pied by a spacious hearth, around which gathered the friends and fol¬ 
lowers of the noble house; and the fire-utensils which still remain, and 
which seem destined for the consumption of entire forests, intimate that 
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the household gods which presided here dealt in no stinted or penurious 
economy. There was scarcely need of flue or chirtiney, for the smoke 
curling up among the interlacing rafters of the roof, might long gather 
in its ample cavity without threatening those below with serious incon¬ 
venience. It is curious to observe that when at length so obvious a con¬ 
trivance as the chimney grew into more general use, its introduction was 
opposed by much the same sort of arguments as have in other ages re¬ 
sisted the encroachments of change and novelty. A moralist of the 
times has left us his recorded opinion, that nothing but agues and ca¬ 
tarrhs had followed the abandonment of that old and genial practice 
which planted the fire in the middle of the room and left the smoke to 
spread its sable canopy aloft. Another peculiarity in this picture of 
ancient manners was the slightly-raised platform called the dais, at the 
farther extremity of the hall, which reminds us of the distinction that 
was preserved even in the hours of convivial relaxation, between the 
family of the lord and its dependants. Nor was this distinction in gene¬ 
ral one of place alone: in most of the wealthy and noble houses of the 
period, it portended a corresponding distinction in the quality of the food. 
Hence in the homely times in which Ben Jonson has apostrophized Pens¬ 
hurst, it is mentioned as an honorable instance of the hospitality of its 
owner, that 

-* there each guest might cat, 

Without his fear, aud of the lord’s own meat; 

Where the same beer, board, and self-samo wine, 

That is his lordship’s, shall bo also mine.* 

‘ A strange topic of praise,’ remarks Gifford, ‘ to those who are unac¬ 
quainted with die practice of those times; but in fact the liberal mode of 
hospitality here recorded was almost peculiar to this noble person. The 
great dined at long tables, (they had no other in their vast halls,) and 
permitted many guests to sit down with them; but the gradations of rank 
and fortune were rigidly maintained, and the dishes grew visibly coarser 
as they receded from the head of the table.’ To sit below the salt, is a 
phrase with which the romances of Scott have made us familiar, and 
which originated, it seems, in the custom of placing a large salt-cellar near 
the middle of the table, not more for convenience than with reference to 
the distribution of the guests. 

The same spirit which presided over the appointments of this stately 
hall extended itself to the other apartments and remoter details of the 
houseliold. Every where there is the same reference to the power and 
even the supervision of the lord, manifested in the long suites of rooms 
which open upon each other, (the hall just mentioned is commanded by a 
small window opening from a superior and adjacent apartment,) as if to 
give the master at one glance a view of the number and a knowledge 
of the pursuits of the inmates. The ideas of the architects of that age 
seem to have been limited in their object, to realizing an image of the 
great feudal principle of preeminence and protection on the one side, 
submissiveness and reliance on the other. Hence designs and arrange¬ 
ments so little consistent with the privacy and personal independence 
which we regard at present as indispensable to every scheme of domestic 
accommodation. But these artists were not limited alone by a defective 
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conception of the objects of their art; they were also embarrassed in 
in its execution by the unequal manner in which the different branches 
of it had been cultivated and improved. It is doubtless a remark which 
will admit of very general application, that the arts which may be made 
subservient to embellishment and magnificence, have always far out¬ 
stripped those which only conduce to comfort and convenience. The 
savage paints his body with gorgeous colors, who wants a blanket 
to protect him from the cold; and nations have heaped up pyramids 
to enhance their sense of importance, who have dwelt contentedly in 
dens and caves of the earth. Something of the same incongruity may 
be remarked at Penshurst, and other English mansions of the same age 
and order; where we sometimes ascend to galleries of inestimable 
paintings over steps roughly hewn with the axe, and look upon ceilings 
of the most exquisite and elaborate carving suspended over floors which 
have never had the benefit of the joiner’s plane. 

In the tastes, too, and personal habits of that elder period, contrasts 
of a not less striking nature might be easily pointed out. We may 
doubt, for instance, whether beauty will ever array itself in apparel of 
more cost and profusion than that in which the high-born dames of 
Wresill and Penshurst swept through their stately apartments. Gran¬ 
deur will never make its presence felt by a greater weight of ceremony, 
nor ever extend a more watchful and provident care to all the equipage 
of rank and ostentation. Flattery, we may safely assert, will never 
offer its incense in a more seductive form, than when it borrowed the 
pencil of Holbein and the lyre of Spenser. Yet these persons were the 
same who trode upon floors strewn with rushes, and deemed it a point 
of nicety and refinement if these were changed sufficiently often to pre¬ 
vent the soiling of their clothes. They are the same who dined without 
forks, and thought pewter dishes too great a luxury to be used in com¬ 
mon by the highest nobility ; who transported their ladies on pillions for 
want of coaches, and themselves struggled through mire for want of 
pavements; who, with a knowledge of the manufacture of glass, and 
possessed beyond ourselves of an exquisite skill in coloring it, were yet 
too frugal or careless to use it freely in lighting their houses. It was 
an age when the sick were plied with such delicate restoratives as 
‘ mummy and the flesh of hedge-hogs,’ and tables loaded with such 
dainties as cranes, lapwings, sea-gulls, bitterns and curlews. Such is 
the unequal progress which is often maintained in habits of undistin¬ 
guishing luxury and habits of genuine refinement; so great the differ¬ 
ence between a state of society which aims at the gratification of pride, 
and one which contents itself with diffusing comfort and promoting se¬ 
curity. 

It would be easy, no doubt, to draw from this sketch of ancient man¬ 
ners many reflections consoling to our own sense of superior comfort 
and discernment. But the subject is susceptible of being viewed under 
aspects not so flattering yet more instructive. Who is there gross enough 
to pride himself on superior wisdom because Kepler believed that the 
earth was a vast animal which breathed and reasoned, or to claim the 
palm of comparative merit because Sir Thomas More listened to the 
babbling of a pretended prophetess, and Luther waged what he con- 
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sidered no visionary but actual combats with the powers of darkness. 
If then we have dwelt on the defects of an age when civilization was 
still struggling with the remains of barbarism, it is to foster no spirit of 
vain exultation: it is rather to turn with increased pleasure from those 
stains which disfigure the picture, to the contemplation of the more pro¬ 
minent and brilliant figures which occupy the fore-ground. We remem¬ 
ber that upon times thus backward in many of the refinements of life, 
and scarcely yet freed from the dregs of medi-oeval darkness, genius 
and virtue have thrown a lustre by their presence, not merely sufficient 
to retrieve them from our scorn, but to make them in some respects the 
object of our admiration and even envy. Perhaps, if it were submitted 
to our choice to take our places at will in any circle which genius and 
merit have ever dignified and adorned, none could justly claim our pre¬ 
ference over that of Penshurst, at the time when Sir Philip Sydney sate 
there in the same group with his lovely sister, the Countess of Pembroke, 
and with Edmund Spenser, the poet of ‘ the Faerie Queen.’ Of the 
first of these eminent persons, it is enough to say, that his own age con¬ 
ceded to him the style of ‘ the Incomparable,’ and that posterity has 
amply ratified the title. The second is known to us by that affectionate 
tribute of her brother’s love, which has identified the name of the 
Countess of Pembroke with his principal work ; nor will the latest readers 
of English literature be forgetful of one whose memory Jonson has em¬ 
balmed in the sweetest inscription that ever flowed from a poet’s pen. 
Of Spenser, the last but not least illustrious of the honored group, it 
is only necessary to say, that as he shared the hospitality, so he has not 
left unsung the praises of Penshurst. Where is the circle which shall 
again combine so many claims to our admiration and respect ? What 
age shall presume to vaunt itself for genius or for virtue above the age 
of Sydney and of Spenser ? 

Later times have added to the social and literary lustre of Penshurst. 
It has been still farther illustrated by the talents and fame of Algernon 
Sydney, whose name never fails to awaken the sympathies of every 
friend of liberty for his honorable labors and unhappy fate. It has 
numbered among its guests and its eulogists such men as Jonson, 
Waller, and Southey ; finally, even in our own time it has seen its hori¬ 
zon momently illuminated by the brief but dazzling splendors of the 
poet Shelly. This last was of the lineage of Sydney, and shared the 
talents and proud integrity, but not the wisdom and milder virtues of his 
house. It only remains to say, that the dwelling and estate of the Syd¬ 
neys has passed into other hands, but finds, it would seem, in Lord 
De Lisle a proprietor not insensible to the worth nor regardless of the 
memory of his far-famed predecessors. 

Thus the remarks intended, draw to an end. We leave the halls of 
Penshurst, and the gates of that venerated mansion close behind us for¬ 
ever. Even thus did they close ages ago upon him, the light and honor 
of that ancient house, who, leaving it in the glow of health, in the pride 
of manly beauty, in the aspirations of a high but not a haughty spirit, 
was destined never to cross that paternal threshold more. The bless¬ 
ings that went with him have mouldered on the lips that pronounced 
them; the tears that mourned his fall have dried upon the lids from 
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which they streamed; all who knew and loved, all who watched and 
wept for Sir Philip Sydney are silent in the dust to which he himself 
has long been gathered. Yet does not his spirit commune with ours as 
we tread the halls once familiar with his presence, or gaze upon those 
all but animated portraits which Penshurst still numbers among the 
richest of its treasures ? Does nothing survive here of so much honor, 
so much courtesy, so much courage, to elevate us by its example and 
to inspire us with new hope, ere we turn again to tread the toilsome 
mazes of the world ? Let the acknowledgments of all those who with 
no unworthy or unreflecting spirit have traced these paths, reply ; or 
rather let the answer embody itself in the words of a poet, who, while 
expressing his own sense of the merits of Sydney, has but given a 
suitable expression to sentiments wliich find an echo in every bosom: 


* Are days of old familiar to thy mind, 

Oh reailer? Hast thou let the midnight hour 
Pass uni>erceiv’d, whilst thou in fancy lived 
Willi high-born beauties and enamor’d chiefs, 
Sharing their hopes, and with a breathless joy, 
Whose expectation touched the verge of pain. 
Following their dangerous fortunes? If such lore 
Has ever thrill’d thy bosom, thou wilt tread 
As with a pilgrim’s reverential thoughts 
The groves of Penshurst. Sydney here was born, 
Sydney, than whom no gentler, braver man 
His own delightful genius ever feign’d, 

Illustrating the vales of Arcady, 

With courteous courage and with loyal loves. 
Upon hifi natal day an acorn here 
Was jdanted; it grew up a stately oak. 

And in the beauty of its strength it stood 
And flourished, when his perishable part 
Had mouldered dust to dust. That stately oak 
Itself hath perished now, but Sydney’s fame 
Eudureth in his own immortal works.’ 


ILLUSTEATIONS. 

Before the extension of commerce and manufactories in Europe, the 
hospitality of the rich and the great, from the sovereign down to the 
smallest baron, exceeded every thing which in the present times we can 
easily form a notion of. Westminster Hall was the dining-room of 
W^illiam Rufus, and might frequently perhaps not be too large for his 
company. It was reckoned a piece of magnificence in Thomas d 
Becket that he strewed the floor of his hall with clear hay or rushes in 
the season, in order that the knights and squires who could not get seats 
might not spoil their fine clothes when they sat down on the floor to eat 
their dinner. The great Earl of Warwick is said to have entertained 
every day, at his different manors, thirty thousand people ; and though 
the number may have been exaggerated, it must however have been 
very great to admit of such exaggeration. The personal expenses of 
the great proprietors having gradually increased with the extension of 
commerce and manufactures, it was impossible that the number of 
their retainers should not as gradually diminish. Having sold their 
birth-right, not like Esau, for a mess of pottage in time of hunger and 
necessity, but in the wantonness of plenty for trinkets and baubles, fitter 
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to be the play-thin^js of children than the serious pursuits of men, they 
became as insignificant as any substantial burgher or tradesmen in a 

Wealth of Nations: Book iil. Chap. nr. 

The planta-genista or broom having been ordinarily used for strewing 
floors, became an emblem of humility, and was borne as such by Fulke, 
Earl of Anjou, grandfather of Henry II., King of England, in his pil¬ 
grimage to the Holy Land. The name of the royal house of Planta- 
genet is said to be derived from this circumstance. 

Hunt’s Ekemplabs of Titdob Architectcbb. 

Eleven continued to be the dining hour of the nobility, down to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, though it was still kept up to ten 
o’clock in the Universities, where the established system is not so easily 
altered as in private families. - • • The lord and his principal guests 
sate at the upper end of the first table, which was therefore called the 
lord’s board-end. The officers of his household and inferior guests at 
long tables below in the hall. In the middle of each table stood a great 
salt-cellar, and as particular care was taken to place the guests accord¬ 
ing to their rank, it became a mark of distinction whether a person sate 
above or below the salt. • • • Pewter plates in the reign of Henry VIII. 
were too costly to be used in common by the highest nobility. In Ry- 
mer’s Foedera is a license granted in 1430 for a ship to carry certain 
commodities for the express use of the King of Scotland, among which 
are particularly mentioned a supply of pewter dishes and wooden trench¬ 
ers. ‘ Octo duodenis vasorum de pewter, mille et ducentis ciphis ligneis.* 

Akchjeolooia. 

The use of forks did not prevail in England till the reign of James I. 

COKTAT. 

In the list of birds served up to table were many fowls w'hich are 
now discarded as little better than rank carrion, such as cranes, lap- 
wings, sea-gulls, bitterns, ruffs, kerlews, etc. orcz's Asn.^ Rme»tok. 

The use of coaches is said to have been first introduced into England 
by Fitz-Allan, earl of Arundel, A. D. 1580. Before that time ladies 
chiefly rode on horseback, either single on their palfreys, or double, be¬ 
hind some person on a pillion. In cases of sickness or bad weather, they 
had horse-litters and vehicles called chairs, or carrs, or charres. 
Glazed windows were introduced into England, A. D. 1180. 

Anderson’s History OFCoaotERCE. 

The ceilings of that part of Wresill Castle left standing by the Com- 
monwealth’s soldiers still appear richly carved, and the sides of the 
rooms are ornamented with a great profusion of ancient sculpture finely 
executed in wood, exhibiting the ancient bearings, crests, badges and 
devices of the Percy family, in a great variety of forms, set olF wdih all 
the advantages of painting, gilding and imagery. • • • Noblemen in 
Henry the Eighth’s time were obliged to carry all the beds, hangings 
and furniture with them when they removed. The usual manner of 
hanging the rooms in the old castles was only to cover the naked walls 
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with tapestry or arras hung upon tenter hooks, from which they were 
easily taken down upon every removal. On such an occasion the num¬ 
ber of carts employed in a considerable family must have formed a 
caravan nearly as large as those which traverse the deserts of the 
East. • • • At the time pf the Northumberland House-hold book, 
glass, tliough it had perhaps been long applied to the decorating churches, 
was not very commonly used in dwelling-houses or castles. 

ARCHJEOLOaiA. 

Rooms provided with chimnies are noticed as a luxury by the author 
of Pierce Ploughman. ‘ Now,’ says an author still more recent, ‘ have 
we many chimnies, and yet our tenderlings complain of rheums, catarrhs 
and poses, (colds in the head.) Then had we none but rere dosses, 
(plates of iron or a coating of brick to enable the wall to resist the 
flame,) and our heads did never ache. For as tlie smoke in those days 
was supposed to be a sufficient hardening for the timber of the house, so 
it was reputed a far better medicine to keep the good man and his family 
from the quacke, (ague,) or pose, wherewith, as then, very few were oft 
acquainted.’ Habkison’s Descbiption or England fbefdcsd to Holinsuzd. 


IDYLL. 


IK IMITATION O V THK0CRIT08, WILLIAM CBIDSOK. 


Thou wanderer where the wild wood reaselesa breathes 
The sweetly-murmuring strain, from falling rills 
Or soft autumnal gales; O! seek thou there 
Some fountain gurgling from the rifted rock, 

Of pure translucent wave, whose margent ^en 
Is loved by gentlest nymphs, and all the tram 
Of that chaste goddess of the silver bow; 

For silent, shady groves, by purling springs. 

Delight the train, and tlirough the gliding hours 
Their nimble feet in mazy tmnees wind ; 

And oft at eve, the wondering swain hath heard 
The Arcadian pipe and brealTiing minstrelsy. 

From joyous troo]w of those rude deities 
\^o8e nomes are on the steep and rocky mount. 

Or by the silver wave in wo^y dell. 

And know the shrine, wdth flowery myrtles veiled. 

All lonely placed by that wild mountain stream. 

That from the sacred hills, like Hippocrene, 

With warbling numbers, softly glides along. 

Kneel humbly there, and at the auspicious time, 

Invoke the listening spirit to my aid, 

Tliat I may fly the nymph of shapely form. 

Whose fragrant brow inwoven wreaths adorn, 

Of blushing rose and ivy tendrils green. 

Then swear for me to deck the favoring shrine 
With flowTets, blooming from the lap of Sjiring, 

And on the sculptured pile, with solemn vow, 

The tender kid devote in sacrifice. 

So may my heaving bosom rest serene. 

Nor winged spells incite the soul again 
To love the soft eyed maid Zenophyle. 
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THE LEGEND OF DON RODERICK. 


ItnUBSR TWO. 


The course of our legendary narration now returns to notice the for¬ 
tunes of Count Julian, after his departure from Toledo, to resume his 
government on the coast of Barbary. He left the Countess Frandina 
at Algeziras, his paternal domain, for the province under his command 
was threatened with invasion. In fact, when he arrived at Ceuta he 
found his post in imminent danger from the all-conquering Moslems. 
The Arabs of the East, the followers of Mahomet, having subjugated 
several of the most potent oriental kingdoms, had established their seat 
of empire at Damascus, where, at this time, it was filled by Waled 
Almanzor, sumamed ‘ the Sword of God.’ From thence the tide of 
Moslem conquest had rolled on to the shores of the Atlantic ; so that all 
Almagreb, or Western Africa, had submitted to the standard of the pro¬ 
phet, with the exception of a portion of Tingitania, lying along the 
straits ; being the province held by the Goths of Spain, and commanded 
by Count Julian. The Arab invaders were a hundred thousand strong, 
most of them veteran troops, seasoned in warfare and accustomed to vic¬ 
tory. They were led by an old Arab general, Muza ben Nosier, to whom 
was confided the government of Almagreb ; most of which he had him¬ 
self conquered. The ambition of this veteran was to make the Moslem 
conquest complete, by expelling the Christians fixim the African shores; 
with this view his troops menaced the few remaining Gothic fortresses of 
Tingitania, while he himself sat down in person before the walls of Ceuta. 
The Arab chieftain had been rendered confident by continual success, 
and thought nothing could resist his arms and the sacred standard of the 
prophet. Impatient of the tedious delays of a siege, he led his troops 
boldly against the rock-built towers of Ceuta, and attempted to take the 
place by storm. The onset was fierce, and the struggle desperate: the 
swarthy sons of the desert were light and vigorous, and of fiery spirits ; 
but the Goths, inured to danger on this frontier, retained the stubborn 
valor of their race, so impaired among their brethren in Spain. They 
were commanded, too, by one skilled in warfare and ambitious of renown. 
After a vehement conflict, the Moslem assailants were repulsed from all 
points, and driven from the walls. Don Julian sallied forth, and 
harassed them in their retreat; and so severe was the carnage, that the 
veteran Musa was fain to break up his camp, and retire confounded 
from the siege. 

The victory at Ceuta resounded throughout Tingitania, and spread 
imiversal joy. On every side were heard shouts of exultation mingled 
with praises of Count Julian. He was hailed by the people, wherever 
he went, as their deliverer, and blessings were invoked upon his head. 
The heart of Count Julian was lifted up, and his spirit swelled within 
him ; but it was with noble and virtuous pride, for he was conscious of 
having merited the blessings of his country. 
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In the midst of his exultation, and while the rejoicings of the people 
were yet sounding in his ears, the page arrived who bore the letter from 
his unfortunate daughter. 

‘ What tidings from the king V said the count, as the page knelt 
before him : ‘ None, my lord,’ replied the youth, ‘ but I bear a letter sent 
in all haste by the Lady Florinda.’ 

He took the letter from his bosom and presented it to his lord. As 
Count Julian read it, his countenance darkened and fell. ‘ This,’ said 
he, bitterly, ‘ is my reward for serving a tyrant; and these are the 
honors heaped on me by my country, while fighting its battles in a 
foreign land. May evil overtake me, and infamy rest upon my name, 
if I cease until I have full measure of revenge.’ 

Count Julian was vehement in his passions, and took no counsel in 
his wrath. His spirit was haughty in the extreme, but destitute of true 
magnanimity, and when once wounded turned to gall and venom. A 
dark and malignant hatred entered into his soul, not only against Don 
Roderick, but against all Spain : he looked upon it as the scene of his 
disgrace, a land in which his family was dishonored : and, in seeking 
to avenge the wrongs he had sufiered from his sovereign, he meditated 
against his native country one of the blackest schemes of treason that 
ever entered into the human heart. 

The plan of Count Julian was to hurl King Roderick from his throne, 
and to deliver all Spain into the hands of the infidels. In concerting 
and executing this treacherous plot, it seemed as if his whole nature 
was changed; every lofty and generous sentiment was stifled, and he 
stooped to the meanest dissimulation. His first object was to extricate 
his family from the power of the king, and to remove it from Spain before 
his treason should be known; his next, to deprive the country of its re¬ 
maining means of defence against an invader. 

With these dark purposes at heart, but with an open and serene 
countenance, he crossed to Spain, and repaired to the court at Toledo. 
Wherever he came he was hailed with acclamations as a victorious 
general, and appeared in the presence of his sovereign radiant with the 
victory at Ceuta. Concealing from King Roderick his knowledge of 
the outrage upon his house, he professed nothing but the most devoted 
loyalty and affection. 

The king loaded him with favors; seeking to appease his own con¬ 
science by heaping honors upon the father in atonement of the deadly 
wrong inflicted upon his child. He regarded Count Julian, also, as a man 
able and experienced in warfare, and took his advice in all matters re¬ 
lating to the military affairs of the kingdom. The count magnified the 
dangers that threatened the frontier under his command, and prevailed 
upon the king to send thither the best horses and arms remaining from 
the time of Witiza, there being no need of them in the centre of Spain 
in its present tranquil state. The residue, at his suggestion, was sta¬ 
tioned on the frontiers of Gallia; so that the kingdom was left almost 
wholly without defence against any sudden irruption from the south. 

Having thus artfully arranged his plans, and all things being pre¬ 
pared for his return to Africa, he obtained permission to withdraw his 
daughter from the court, and leave her with her mother, the Countess 
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Frandina, who, he pretended, lay dangerously ill at Algeziras. Count 
Julian issued out of the gate of the city, followed by a shining band 
of chosen followers, w’hile beside him, on a palfrey, rode the pale and 
weeping Florinda. The populace hailed and blessed him as he passed, 
but his heart turned from them with loathing. As he crossed the bridge 
of tli^e Tagus, he looked back with a dark brow upon Toledo, and raised 
his mailed hand and shook it at the royal palace of King Roderick, 
w hich crested the rocky height. ^ A father’s curse,’ said he, ‘ be upon 
thee and thine ! May desolation fall upon thy dwelling, and confusion 
and defeat upon thy realm!’ 

In his journeyings through the country, he looked round him writh a 
malignant eye; the pipe of the shepherd, and the song of the husband- 
man, were as discord to his soul; every sight and sound of human 
happiness sickened him at heart, and, in the bitterness of his spirit, he 
prayed that he might see the w'hole scene of prosperity laid waste with 
fire and sword hy the invader. 

The story of domestic outrage and disgrace had already been made 
known to the Countess Frandina. When the hapless Florinda came in 
presence of her mother, she fell on her neck, and hid her face in her 
bosom, and wept; but the countess shed never a tear, for she was a 
woman haughty of spirit and strong of heart. She looked her husband 
sternly in the face. ‘ Perdition light upon thy head,’ said she, ‘ if thou 
submit to this dishonor. For my owm part, woman as I am, I will as¬ 
semble the followers of my house, nor rest until rivers of blood have 
w'ashed away this stain.’ 

‘ Be satisfied,’ replied the count; ‘ vengeance is on foot, and will be 
sure and ample.’ 

Being now in his own domains, surrounded by his relatives and 
friends. Count Julian went on to complete his web of treason. In this 
lie was aided by his brother-in-law, Oppas, the Bishop of Seville: a 
man dark and perfidious as the night, but devout in demeanor, and 
smoothly plausible in council. This artful prelate had contrived to 
work himself into the entire confidence of the king, and had even pre¬ 
vailed upon him to permit his nephews, Evan and Siseburto, the exiled 
sons of Witiza, to return into Spain. They resided in Andalusia, and 
w^ere now looked to as fit instruments in the jiresent traitorous con¬ 
spiracy. 

By the advice of the bishop. Count Julian called a secret meeting of 
his relatives and adherents on a w'ild rocky mountain, not far from Con- 
suegra, and wliich still bears the Moorish appellation of ‘ La Sierra de 
Calderin,’ or the mountain of treason. When all were assembled. 
Count Julian appeared among them, accompanied by the bishop and by 
the Countess Frandina. Then gathering around him those who were of 
his blood and kindred, he revealed the outrage that had been offered to 
their house. He represented to them that Roderick was their legitimate 
enemy; that he had dethroned Witiza, their relation, and had now stained 
the honor of one of the most illustrious daughters of their line. The 
Countess Frandina seconded his words. She w^as a woman majestic in 
person and eloquent of tongue; and being inspired by a mother’s feel¬ 
ings, her speech aroused the assembled cavaliers to fury. 
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The count took advantage of the excitement of the moment to unfold 
his plan. The main object was to dethrone Don Roderick, and give the 
crown to the sons of the late King Witiza. By this means they would 
visit the sins of the tyrant upon his head, and, at the same time, restore 
the regal honors to their line. For this purpose their own force would 
be sufficient; but they might procure the aid of Muza ben Nosier, the 
Arabian general in Mauritania, who would no doubt gladly send a part 
of his troops into Spain to assist in the enterprise. 

The plot thus suggested by Count Julian received the unholy sanction 
of Bishop Oppas, who engaged to aid it secretly with all his influence 
and means: for he had great wealth and possessions, and many retain¬ 
ers. The example of the reverend prelate determined all who might 
otherwise have wavered, and they bound themselves by dreadful oaths 
to be true to the conspiracy. Count Julian undertook to proceed to 
Africa and seek the camp of Muza, to negotiate for his aid, while the 
bishop was to keep about the person of King Roderick, and lead him 
into the net prepared for him^ 

All things being thus arranged. Count Julian gathered together his 
treasure, and taking his wife and daughter and all his household, aban¬ 
doned the country he meant to betray ; embarking at Malaga for Ceuta. 
The gate in the wall of that city, through which they went forth, con¬ 
tinued for ages to bear the name of Puerto de la Cava, or the gate of the 
harlot; for such was the opprobrious and unmerited appellation bestow¬ 
ed by the Moors on the unhappy Florinda. 

When Count Julian had placed his family in security in Ceuta, sur¬ 
rounded by soldiery devoted to his fortunes, he took with him a few 
confidential followers, and departed in secret for the camp of the Ara¬ 
bian Emir, Muza ben Nozier. The camp was spread out in one of 
those pastoral vallies which lie at the feet of the Barbary hills, with the 
great range of the Atlas mountains towering in the distance. In the 
motley army here assembled were warriors of every tribe and nation, 
that had been united by pact or conquest in the cause of Islem. There 
were those who had followed Muza from the fertile regions of Egypt, 
across the deserts of Barca, and those who had joined his standard from 
among the sun-burnt tribes of Mauritania. There were Saracen and 
Tartar, Syrian and Copt, and swarthy Moor; sumptuous warriors from 
the civilized cities of the east, and the gaunt and predatory rovers of 
the desert. The greater part of the army, however, was composed of 
Arabs; but differing greatly from the first rude hordes that enlisted 
under the banner of Mahomet. Almost a century of continual wars 
with the cultivated nations of the east had rendered them accomplished 
warriors ; and the occasional sojourn in luxurious countries and popu¬ 
lous cities, had acquainted them with the arts and habits of civilized 
life. Still the roving, restless, and predatory habits of the genuine son 
of Ishmael prevailed, in defiance of every change of clime or situation. 

Count Julian found the Arab conqueror Muza surrounded by some¬ 
what of oriental state and splendor. He was advanced in life, but of a 
noble presence, and concealed his age by tinging his hair and beard 
with henna. The count assumed an air of soldier-like frankness and 
decision when he came into his presence. ‘ Hitherto,’ said he, ‘ we 
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have been enemies ; but I come to thee in peace, and it rests with thee 
to make me the most devoted of thy friends. I have no longer country 
or king. Roderick the Goth is an usurper, and my deadly foe; he hfw 
wounded my honor in the tenderest point, and my country affords me no 
redress. Aid me in my vengeance, and I will deliver all Spain into 
thy hands : a land far exceeding in fertility and wealth all the vaunted 
regions thou hast conquered in Tingitania.’ 

The heart of Muza leaped with joy at these words, for he was a bold 
and ambitious conqueror, and having overrun all western Africa, had 
often cast a wistful eye to the mountains of Spain, as he beheld them 
brightening beyond the waters of the strait. Still he possessed the cau¬ 
tion of a veteran, and feared to engage in an enterprise of such moment, 
and to carry his arms into another division of the globe, without the 
approbation of his sovereign. Having drawn from Count Julian the 
particulars of his plan, and of the means he possessed to carry it into 
effect, he laid them before his confidential counsellors and officers, and 
demanded their opinion. ‘These* words of Count Julian,’ said he, ‘ may 
be false and deceitful; or he may not possess the power to fulfil his 
promises. The whole may be a pretended treason to draw us on to our 
destruction. It is more natural that he should be treacherous to us than 
to his country.* 

Among the generals of Muza was a gaunt swarthy veteran, scarred 
with wounds; a very Arab, whose great delight was roving and des¬ 
perate enterprise; and who cared for nothing beyond his steed, his 
lance, and his scimitar. He was a native of Damascus; his name 
was Taric ben Zeyad ; but, from having lost an eye, he was known 
among the Spaniards by the appellation of Taric el Tuerto, or Taric 
the one-eyed. 

The hot blood of this veteran Ishmaelite was in a ferment when he 
heard of a new country to invade, and vast regions to subdue ; and he 
dreaded lest the cautious hesitation of Muza would permit the glorious 
prize to escape them. You speak doubtingly,’ said he, ‘ of the words 
of this Christian cavalier, but their truth is easily to be ascertained. 
Give me four galleys and a handful of men, and I will depart with this' 
Count Julian, skirt the Christian coast, and bring thee back tidings of 
the land, and of his means to put it in our power.’ 

The words of the veteran pleased Muza ben Nosier, and he gave his 
consent; and Taric departed with four galleys and five hundred men, 
guided by the traitor Julian. This first expedition of the Arabs against 
Spain took place, according to certain historians, in the year of our 
Lord seven hundred and twelve ; though others differ on this point, as 
indeed they do upon almost every point in this early period of Spanish 
history. The date to which the judicious chroniclers incline is that of 
seven hundred and ten, in the month of July. It would appear from • 
some authorities, also, that the galleys of Taric cruised along the coasts 
of Andalusia and Lusitania, under the feigned character of merchant 
barks : nor is this at all improbable, while they Were seeking merely to 
observe the land, and get a knowledge of the harbors. Wherever they 
touched. Count Julian despatched emissaries, to assemble his friends and 
adherents at an appointed place. They gathered together secretly at 
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Gezira Alhadra, that is to say, the Green Island ; where they held a 
conference with Count Julian in presence of Taric ben Zeyad. Here 
they again avowed their readiness to flock to his standard whenever it 
should be openly raised, and made known their various preparations for 
a rebellion. Taric was convinced, by all that he had seen and heard, 
that Count Julian had not deceived them ; either as to his disposition or 
his means to betray his country. Indulging his Arab inclinations, he 
made an inroad into the land, collected great spoil and many captives, 
and bore off his plunder in triumph to Muza, as a specimen of jthe riches 
to be gained by the conquest of the Christian land. 

On hearing the tidings brought by Taric el Tuerto, and beholding 
the spoil he had collected, Muza wrote a letter to the Caliph Waled 
Almanzor, setting forth the traitorous proffer of Count Julian, and the 
probability, through his means, of making a successful invasion of Spain. 

‘ A new land,’ said he, * spreads itself out before our delighted eyes, and 
invites our conquest: a land, too, that equals Syria in the fertility of 
its soil, and the serenity of its sky; Yemen, or Arabia the happy, in 
its delightful temperature ; India, in its flowers and spices; Hegias, in 
its fruits and flowers ; Cathay, in its precious minerals; and Aden, in 
the excellence of its ports and harbors! It is populous also, and 
wealthy ; having many splendid cities, and majestic monuments of an¬ 
cient art. What is to prevent this glorious land from becoming the 
inheritance of the faithful ? Already we have overcome the tribes of 
Berbery, of Zab, of Derar, of Zaara, Mazamuda, and Sus; and the 
victorious standard of Islem floats on the towers of Tangier. But four 
leagues of sea separate us from the opposite coast. One word from my 
sovereign, and the conquerors of Africa will pour their legions into 
Andalusia, rescue it from the domination of the unbeliever, and subdue 
it to the law of the Koran.’ 

The Caliph was overjoyed with the contents of the letter. ‘ Gk)d is 
great!’ exclaimed he, ‘ and Mahomet is his prophet! It has been fore¬ 
told by the ambassador of God, that his law should extend to the ulti¬ 
mate parts of the west, and be carried by the sword into new and un¬ 
known regions. Behold, another land is opened for the triumphs of the 
faithful! It is the will of Allah, and be his sovereign will obeyed !’ 
So the Caliph sent missives to Muza, authorizing him to undertake the 
conquest. ^ 

Upon this there was a great stir of preparation ; and numerous vessels 
were assembled and equipped at Tangier, to convey the invading army 
across the Straits. Twelve thousand men were chosen for this expedi¬ 
tion : most of them light Arabian troops, seasoned in warfare, and fitted 
for hardy and rapid enterprise. Among them were many horsemen, 
mounted on fleet Arabian steeds. The whole was put under the com¬ 
mand of the veteran, Taric el Tuerto, or the one-eyed, in whom Muza 
reposed implicit confidence, as in a second self. Taric accepted the 
command with joy : his martial fire was roused at the idea of having 
such an army under his sole command, and such a country to overrun; 
and he secretly determined never to return unless victorious. 

He chose a dark night to convey his troops across the Straits of Her¬ 
cules ; and, by break of day they began to disembark at Tarifa, before 
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the country had time to take the alarm. A few Christians hastily as¬ 
sembled from the neighborhood and opposed their landing, but were 
easily put to flight. Taric stood on the sea-side, and watched until the 
last squadron had landed ; and all the horses, armour, and munitions of 
war were brought on shore: he then gave orders to set fire to the ships. 
The Moslems were struck with terror when they beheld their fl^t 
wrapped in flames and smoke, and sinking beneath the waves. * How 
shall we escape,’ exclaimed they, ‘if the fortune of war should be 
against us V ‘ There is no escape for the coward!’ cried Taric: ‘ the 
brave man thinks of none : your only chance is victory.’ ‘ But how, 
without ships, shall we ever return to our homes V ‘ Your home,’ re¬ 
plied Taric, ‘ is before you ; but you must win it with your swords.’ 

While Taric was yet talking with his followers, says one of the 
ancient chroniclers, a Christian female was described, waving a white 
pennon on a reed, in signal of peace. On being brought into the pre¬ 
sence of Taric she prostrated herself before him. ‘ Senior,’ said she, 
‘ I am an ancient woman ; and it is now full sixty years, past and gone, 
since, as I was keeping vigils one winter’s night by the fireside, I heard 
my fhther, who was an exceeding old man, read a prophecy, said to 
have been written by a holy friar; and this was the purport of the 
prophecy: that a time would arrive when our country would be invaded 
and conquered by a people from Africa, of a strange garb, a strange 
tongue, and a strange religion. They were to be led by a strong and 
valiant captain, who would be known by these signs: on his right 
shoulder he would have a hairy mole, and his right arm would be much 
longer than the left; and of such length as to enable him to cover his 
knee with his hand without bending his body.’ 

Taric listened to the old beldame with grave attention; and, when she 
had concluded, he laid bare his shoulder, and lo! there was the mole as 
it had been described; his right arm, also, was, in verity, found to ex¬ 
ceed the other in length, though not to the degree that had been men¬ 
tioned. Upon this the Arab host shouted for joy, and felt assured of 
conquest. 

TTie discreet Antonio Agapida, though he records this circumstance 
as it is set down in ancient chronicle, yet withholds his belief from the 
pretended prophecy, considering the whole a cunning device of Taric 
to increase the courage of his troops. ‘ Doubtless,’ says he, ‘ there 
was a collusion between this ancient sybil and the crafty son of Ishmael; 
for these infidel leaders were full of damnable inventions, to work upon 
the superstitious fancies of their followers, and to inspire them with a 
blind confidence in the success of their arms.’ 

Be this as it may, the veteran Taric took advantage of the excitement 
of his soldiery, and led them forward to gain possession of a stronghold, 
which was, in a manner, the key to all the adjacent country. This was 
a lofty mountain, or promontory, almost surrounded by the sea; and 
connected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus. It was call^ the 
rock of Calpe, and, like the opposite rock of Ceuta, commanded the en¬ 
trance to the Mediterranean Sea. Here, in old times, Hercules had set 
up one of his pillars, and the city of Heraclea had been built. 

As Taric advanced against this promontory, he was opposed by a 
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hasty levy of the Christians, who had assembled under the banner of 
a Grothic noble of great power and importance, whose domains lay 
along the mountainous coast of the Mediterranean. The name of this 
Christian cavalier was Theodomir, but he has universally been called 
Tadmir by the Arabian historians; and is renowned as being the first 
commander that made any stand against the inroad of the Moslems. 
He was about forty years of age ; hardy, prompt, and sagacious ; and 
had all the Gothic nobles been equally vigilant and shrewd in their de¬ 
fence, the banner of Islam would never have triumphed over the land. 

Theodomir had but seventeen hundred men under his command, and 
these but rudely armed ; yet he made a resolute stand against the ajmy 
of Taric, and defended the pass to the promontory with great valor. He 
was, at length, obliged to retreat; and Taric advanced, and planted his 
standard on the rock of Calpe, and fortified it as his stronghold, and as 
the means of securing an entrance into the land. To commemorate his 
first victory, he changed the name of the promontory, and called it 
Gibel Taric, or the mountain of Taric; but, in process of time, the 
name has gradually been altered to Gibraltar. 

In the mean time, the patriotic chieftain, Theodomir, having collected 
his routed forces, encamped with them on the skirts of the mountains, 
and summoned the country round to join his standard. He sent off mis¬ 
sives, in all speed, to the king; imparting, in brief and blunt terms, 
the news of the invasion, and craving assistance with equal frankness. 

‘ Senior,’ said he, in his letter, ‘ the legions of Africa are upon us, but 
whether they come from heaven or earth I know not. They seem to 
have fallen from the clouds, for they have no ships. We have been 
taken by surprise, overpowered by numbers, and obliged to retreat; 
and they have fortified themselves in our territory. Send us aid, senior, 
with instant speed ; or, rather, come yourself to our assistance.’ 

When Don Roderick heard that legions of turbaned troops had poured 
into the land from Africa, he called to mind the visions and predictions 
of the necromantic tower, and great fear came upon him. But, though 
sunk from his former hardihood and virtue, though enervated by indul¬ 
gence, and degraded in spirit by a consciousness of crime, he was re¬ 
solute of soul, and roused himself to meet the coming danger. He 
summoned a hasty levy of horse and foot, amounting to forty thousand; 
but now were felt the effects of the crafty council of Count Julian, for 
the best of the horses and armour intended for the public service had 
been sent into Africa, and were really in possession of the traitors. 
Many nobles, it is true, took the field with the sumptuous array with 
which they had been accustomed to appear at tournaments and jousts ; 
but most of their vassals were destitute of weapons, and cased in cui¬ 
rasses of leather, or suits of armor almost consumed by rust. They 
were without discipline or animation ; and their horses, like themselves 
pampered by slothful peace, "were little fitted to bear the heat, the dust, 
and toil, of long campaigns. 

This army Don Roderick put under the command of his kinsman 
Ataulpho, a prince of the royal blood of the Goths, and of a noble and 
generous nature ; and he ordered him to march with all speed to meet 
the foe, and to recruit his forces on the way with the troops of Theodomir. 
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In the mean time, Taric el Tuerto had received large re-inforcements 
from Africa, and the adherents of Count Julian, and all those disconten¬ 
ted with the sway of Don Roderick, had flocked to his standard ; for 
many were deceived by the representations of Count Julian, and thought 
that the Arabs had come to aid him in placing the sons of Witiza upon 
the throne. Guided by the county the troops of Taric penetrated into 
various parts of the country, and laid waste the land; bringing back 
loads of spoil to their stronghold at the rock of Calpe. 

The prince Ataulpho marched with his army through Andalusia, and 
was joined by Theodomir with his troops; he met with various detach¬ 
ments of the enemy foraging the country, and had several bloody skir¬ 
mishes ; but he succeeded in driving them before him, and they retreated 
to the rock of Calpe, where Taric lay gathered up with the main body 
of his army. 

The prince encamped not far from the bay which spreads itself out 
before the promontory. In the evening he despatched the veteran Theo¬ 
domir, with a trumpet, to demand a parley of the Arab chieftain, who 
received the envoy in his tent, surrounded by his captains. Theodomir 
was frank and abrupt in speech, for the most of his life had been passed 
far from courts. He delivered, in round terms, the message of the 
Prince Ataulpho; upbraiding the Arab general with his wanton invasion 
of the land, and summoning him to surrender his army, or to expect no 
mercy. 

The single eye of Taric el Tuerto glowed like a coal of fire at this 
message. ‘ Tell your commander,’ replied he, ‘ that I have crossed the 
strait to conquer Spain, nor will I return until I have accomplished my 
purpose. Tell him I have men skilled in war, and armed in proof, 
with whose aid I trust soon to give a good account of his rabble host.’ 

A murmur of applause passed through the assemblage of Moslem 
captains. Theodomir glanced on them a look of defiance, but his eye 
rested on a renegado Christian, one of his own ancient comrades, and 
a relation of Count Julian. ‘ As to you, Don Greybeard,’ said he, 
‘ you who turn apostate in your declining age, I here pronounce you a 
traitor to your God, your king, and country ; and stand ready to prove 
it this instant upon your body, if field be granted me.’ 

The traitor knight was stung with rage at these words, for truth ren¬ 
dered them piercing to the heart. He would have immediately answered 
to the challenge, but Taric forbade it, and ordered that the Christian en¬ 
voy should be conducted from the camp. ‘ ’Tis well,’ replied Theodo¬ 
mir ; ‘ God will give me the field which you deny. Let yon hoary 
apostate look to himself to-morrow in the battle, for I pledge myself to 
use my lance upon no other foe until it has shed his blood upon the na¬ 
tive soil he has betrayed.’ So saying, he left the camp ; nor could the 
Moslem chieftains help admiring the honest indignation of this patriot 
knight, while they secretly despised his renegado adversary. 

The ancient Moorish chroniclers relate many awful portents, and 
strange and mysterious visions, which appeared to the commanders of 
either army during this anxious night. Certainly it was a night of 
fearful suspense, and Moslem and Christian looked forward with doubt 
to the fortune of the coming day. The Spanish sentinel walked his pen- 
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sive round, listening occasionally to the vague sounds from the distant 
rock of Calpe, and eyeing it as the mariner eyes the thunder cloud, 
pregnant with terror and destruction. The Arabs, too, from their lofty 
cliffs beheld the numerous camp-fires of the Christians gradually lighted 
up, and saw that they were a powerful host; at the same time the night 
breeze brought to their ears the sullen roar of the sea which separated 
them from Africa. When they considered their perilous situation, an 
army on one side, with a whole nation aroused to re-enfore it, and on 
the other an impassable sea, the spirits of many of the warriors were cast 
down, and they repented the day when they had ventured into this hos¬ 
tile land. 

Taric marked their despondency, but said nothing. Scarce had the 
first streak of morning light trembled along the sea, however, when he 
summoned his principal warriors to his tent. ‘Be of good cheer,’ said 
he: ‘ Allah is with us, and has sent his prophet to give assurance of his 
aid. Scarce had I retired to my tent last night, when a man of a ma¬ 
jestic and venerable presence stood before me. He was taller by a palm 
than the ordinary race of men ; his flowing beard was of a golden hue, 
and his eyes were so bright that they seemed to send forth flashes of 
fire. I have heard the Emir Bahamet, and other ancient men, describe 
the prophet, whom they had seen many times while on earth, and such 
was his form and lineament. ‘ Fear nothing, O Taric, from the mor¬ 
row,’ said he, ‘ I will be with thee in the fight. Strike boldly, then, 
and conquer. Those of thy followers who survive the battle will have 
this land for an inheritance ; for those who fall, a mansion in paradise 
is prepared, and immortal houris await their coming.’ He spake and 
vanished; I heard a strain of celestial melody, and my tent was filled 
wdth the odors of Arabia the Happy.’ ‘ Such,’ says the Spanish chro¬ 
niclers, ‘ was another of the arts by which this arch son of Ishmael 
sought to animate the hearts of his followers;’ and the pretended vision 
had been recorded by the Arabian writers as a veritable occurrence. 
Marvellous, indeed, was the effect produced by it upon the infidel soldiery, 
who now cried out with eagerness to be led against the foe. 

The gray summits of the rock of Calpe brightened with the first rays 
of morning, as the Christian army issued forth from its encampment. 
The Prince Ataulpho rode from squadron to squadron, animating his 
soldiers for the battle. ‘ Never should we sheath our swords,’ said he, 
‘ while these infidels have a footing in the land. They are pent up 
within yon rocky mountain, we must assail them in their rugged hole. 
We have a long day before us : let not the setting sun shine upon one 
of their host, who is not a fugitive, a captive, or a corpse.’ 

The words of the prince were received with shouts, and the army 
moved toward the promontory. As they advanced, they heard the clash 
of cymbals and the bray of trumpets, and the rocky bosom of the moun¬ 
tain glittered with helms and spears and scimetars; for the Arabs, in¬ 
spired with fresh confidence by the words of Taric, were sallying forth, 
with flaunting banners, to the combat. 

The gaunt Arab chieftain stood upon a rock as his troops marched 
by; his buckler was at his back, and he brandished in his hand a 
double-pointed spear. Calling upon the several leaders by their names, 
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he exhorted them to direct their attacks against the Christian captains, 
and especially against Ataulpho ; ‘ for the chiefs being slain/ said he, 

‘ their followers will vanish from before us like the morning mist.’ 

The Gothic nobles were easily to be distinguished by the splendor of 
their arms; but the Prince Ataulpho was conspicuous above all the rest 
for the youthful grace and majesty of his appearance, and the bravery 
of his array. He was mounted on a superb Andalusian charger, richly 
caparisoned with crimson velvet, embroidered with gold. His surcoat 
was of like color and adornment, and the plumes that waved above his 
burnished helmet were of the purest white. Ten mounted pages, mag¬ 
nificently attired, followed him to the field, but their duty was not so 
much to fight as to attend upon their lord, and to furnish him with steed 
or weapon. 

The Christian troops, though irregular and undisciplined, were full 
of native courage ; for the old warrior spirit of their Gothic sires still 
glowed in their bosoms. There were two battalions of infantry, but 
Ataulpho stationed them in the rear.; ‘ for God forbid,’ said he, ‘ that 
foot soldiers should have the place of honor in the battle, when I have 
so many valiant cavaliers.’ As the armies drew nigh to each other, 
however, it was discovered that the advance of the Arabs was composed 
of infantry. Upon this the cavaliers checked their steeds, and requested 
that the foot soldiery might advance and disperse this losel crew, holding 
it beneath their dignity to contend with pedestrian foes. The prince, 
however, commanded them to charge; upon which, putting spurs to 
their steeds, they rushed upon the foe. 

The Arabs stood the shock manfully, receiving the horses upon the 
points of their lances; many of the riders were shot down with bolts 
from cross-bows, or stabbed with the poniards of the Moslems. The 
cavaliers succeeded, however, in breaking into the midst of the battalion 
and throwing it into confusion, cutting down some with their sw^ords, 
transpiercing others with their spears, and trampling many under the 
hoofs of their horses. At this moment, they were attacked by a band 
of Spanish horsemen, the recreant partisans of Count Julian. Their 
assault bore hard upon their countrymen, who were disordered by the 
contest with the foot soldiers, and many a loyal Christian knight fell 
beneath the sword of an unnatural foe. 

The foremost among these recreant warriors was the renegado cava¬ 
lier whom Theodomir had challenged in the tent of Taric. He dealt 
his blows about him with a powerful arm and with malignant fury, for 
nothing is more deadly than the hatred of an apostate. In the midst of 
his career he was espied by the hardy Theodomir, who came spurring 
to the encounter : ‘ Traitor,’ cried he, ‘I have kept my vow. This lance 
has been held sacred from all other foes to make a passage for thy per¬ 
jured soul. The renegado had been renowned for prowess before he 
became a traitor to his country, but guilt will sap the courage of the 
stoutest heart. When he beheld Theodomir rushing upon him, he 
would have turned and fled ; pride alone withheld him; and, though 
an admirable master of defence, he lost all skill to ward the attack of 
his adversary. At the first assault the lance of Theodomir pierced him 
through and through ; he fell to the earth, gnashed his teeth as he rolled 
in the dust, but yielded his breath without uttering a word. 
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The battle now became general, and lasted throughout the morning 
with varying success. The stratagem of Taric, however, began to 
produce its effect. The Christian leaders and most conspicuous cava¬ 
liers were singled out, and severally assailed by overpowering numbers. 
They fought desperately, and performed miracles of prowess; but fell, 
one by one, beneath a thousand wounds. Still the battle lingered on 
throughout a great part of the day; and as the declining sun shone 
through the clouds of dust, it seemed as if the conflicting hosts were 
wrapped in smoke and fire. 

The Prince Ataulpho saw that the fortune of battle was against him. 
He rode about the field calling out the names of the bravest of his 
knights, but few answered to his call ; the rest lay mangled on the field. 
With this handful of warriors he endeavored to retrieve the day, when 
he was assailed by Tenderos, a partisan of Count Julian, at the head 
of a body of recreant Christians. At sight of this new adversary, fire 
flashed from the eyes of the prince, for Tenderos had been brought up 
in his father’s palace. ‘ Well dost thou, traitor !’ cried he, ‘ to attack 
the son of thy lord, who gave thee bread ; thou, who hast betrayed thy 
country and thy God !’ 

So saying, he seized a lance from one of his pages, and charged 
furiously upon the apostate ; but Tenderos met him in mid career, and 
the lance of the prince was shivered upon hi^ shield. Ataulpho then 
grasped his mace, which hung at his saddle bow, and a doubtful fight 
ensued. Tenderos was powerful of frame and superior in the use of 
his weapons, but the curse of treason seemed to paralyze his arm. He 
wounded Ataulpho slightly between the greaves of his armor, but the 
prince dealt a blow with his mace that crushed through helm and skull, 
and reached the brains \ and Tenderos fell dead to the earth, his armor 
rattling as he fell. 

At the same moment a javelin, hurled by an Arab, transpierced the 
horse of Ataulpho, which sunk beneath him. The prince seized the 
reins-of the steed of Tenderos; but the faithful animal, as though he 
knew him to be the foe of his late lord, reared and plunged, and refused 
to let him mount. The prince, however, used him as a shield to ward 
off the press of foes : while, with his sword, he defended himself against 
those in front of him. Taric ben Zeyad arrived at the scene of conflict, 
and paused, for a moment, in admiration of the surpassing prowess of 
the prince : recollecting, however, that his fall would be a death-blow 
to his army, he spurred upon him, and wounded him severely with his 
scimetar. Before he could repeat his blow, Theodomir led up a body 
of Christian cavaliers to the rescue, and Taric was parted from his prey 
by the tumult of the fight. The prince sank to the earth, covered with 
wounds, and exhausted by the loss of blood. A faithful page drew him 
from under the hoofs of the horses, and, aided by a veteran soldier, an 
ancient vassal of Ataulpho, conveyed him to a short distance from the 
field of battle, by the side of a small stream that gushed out from among 
rocks. They staunched the blood that flowed from his wounds, and 
washed the dust from his face, and laid him beside the fountain. The 
page sat at his head, and supported it on his knees; and the veteran 
stood at his feet, with his brow bent, and his eyes full of sorrow. The 
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prince gradually revived, and opened his eyes. ‘ How fares the battle V 
said he. ‘ The struggle is hard,’ replied the soldier, ‘ but the day may 
yet be ours.’ 

The prince felt that the hour of his death was at hand, and ordered 
that they should aid him to rise upon his knees. They supported him 
between them, and he prayed fervently for a short time, when, finding 
his strength declining, he beckoned the veteran to sit down beside him 
on the rock. Continuing to kneel, he confessed himself to that ancient 
soldier; having no priest or friar to perform that office in this hour of 
extremity. When he had so done, he sunk again upon the earth, and 
pressed it with his lips, as if he would take a fond farewell of his be¬ 
loved country. The page would then have raised h|s head, but found 
that his lord had yielded up the ghost. 

A number of Arab warriors, who came to the fountain to slake their 
thirst, cut off the head of the prince and bore it in triumph to Taric, 
crying, ‘ Behold the head of the Christian leader!’ Taric immediately 
ordered that the head should be put upon the end of a lance, together 
with the surcoat of the prince, and borne about the field of battle, with 
the sound of trumpets, atabels, and cymbals. 

When the Christians beheld the surcoat, and knew the features of the 
prince, they were struck with horror, and heart and hand failed them. 
Theodomir endeavored in vain to rally them; they threw by their 
weapons and fled ; and they continued to fly, and the enemy to pursue 
and slay them, until the darkness of the night. The Moslems then re¬ 
turned, and plundered the Christian camp, where they found abundant 
spoil. 


STANZAS TO E-. 


Where the young mountain river 
Sprint for the far-off ocean; 

Where ine fresh leaflets quiver 
With a delightful motion; 

Oh! thither hie, and see 

How Nature’s youth doth tell of thee. 

Where hang the sweet wild roses, 

And the pale lilies drooping; 

Where the violet reposes 
’Neath young leaves o’er it stooping; 

Oh! wander there, and see 

How Nature’s beauty speaks of thee. 

Where the glad brook is bringing 
Sweet music never dying; 

Where the bright birds are singing, 

And gentle winds are sighing; 

Oh! tliither go with me, 

And list to Nature’s song of thee. 

Where ivy is entwining, 

The stem tree’s branch down-bending; 

Wliere flowers are e’er combining 
Their perfume, heaven-ascendmg; 

Oh! roam thou there, and see 

How Nature’s love breathes but of thee. 
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Thk trumpet’s voice had stirred the sky. 

And rustling banners waved on high; 

The shouts of victory went up, 

And wreaths of laurel crown^ the cup 
That flowed anfid the festal halls, 

Within the crowded city’s walls; 

Stem warriors came in long array 
To grace the conqueror’s pageant day: 
Triumphant peeled the clarion’s tone 
And spears and glancing armor shone, 

Mid the dust of thousands sweeping by. 

Lake meteors in a midnight sky. 

They *d left behind their hosts of slain 
Upon the far-off* battle plain, 

And brought the marks of conquest back; 
Proud trophies glittered on their track: 

Rich armor from the vanquished won, 

Bright jewels glancing in the sun; 

A captive monarch’s golden throne, 

And neaps of countless treasure shone; 

But prouder, nobler spoils and high. 

Adorned that mighty pageantry. 

Reluctantly, with lofty form, 

like strong oaks blasted by the storm 

But not bowed down, the captives came, 

Their dark brows flushed with grief and shame; 
And he, their sovereign, king no more. 

In mockery the purple wore. 

His the proud step, majestic mien. 

The lip compressed and look serene 
That mark a spirit strong and high, 

A soul that smiles on destiny. 

As surges breaking on the shore, 

Or like the distant torrents roar, 

The shouts of victory rolled afar. 

And shook the hills, as the victor’s car 
Gor^ous and bright was borne along 
By uie swift rush of the gathered throng. 

A glorious sight on his haughty way. 

With laurel crown, and mail-clad break. 

With waving plume and princely crest. 

Was the conqueror on that day. 


An old man paced the guarded room. 

With quivering lip and brow of gloom. 

And his silver nair in the moonlight shone 
Like the grayish front of a time-worn stone ; 
Nor voice, nor sound the still air woke. 

Till his burning words the silence brote: 


* Where is the shining car 
And where the gorgeous train t 
Fled as the falling star 
That sunk behind the main! 


Where is the victor’s crown ? 

The p^eant sweeping past ? 
Gone with the thistle-down, 
Swept by the hurrying blwt. 
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III. 

Where is the trump of Fame 
That woke the startled air I 
*Tis like my branded name, 
And like my dying prayer. 


IV. 

I Ve braved the din and strife 
Of many a baule-plain. 

And lavished strength and life; 
My guerdon is a chain! 


1 brought a true heart brave, 
A spirit bold and free. 

Free as the ocean wave; 

My country! unto thee. 


▼T. 

1 had not thought to start 
Before thy stinging frown; 

Wo for the trusting heart! 

Wo for the laurel crown ! 

Shelter Island. Maht Oabuinar. 


A VERITABLE GHOST STORY. 


* Thkre are more thinipi in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamed of in our philosophy.’ 


Some forty years since, an elderly English gentleman, who had been 
successful in his pursuit after wealth in the British metropolis, deter¬ 
mined upon purchasing an estate in the country, upon which he might 
retire and enjoy the residue of life in unostentatious ease and quiet. 
He was a man of elegant tastes and fond of antiquarian pursuits. This 
latter predilection induced him, in his various summer joumeyings in 
England, to select from among those old inns or taverns which are inva¬ 
riably to be met with in every ancient borough or market-town, the most 
respectable one, as the place at which he would put up; and when * mine 
host’ gave token of being a gentleman, his companionship would gene¬ 
rally be requested, through a card by the waiter, bearing the compliments 
of the guest, with a hope that it might be convenient for the landlord to 
favor him with his company over a bottle of wine. This was the almost 
invariable plan adopted, when he was unaccompanied with his ‘ better 
half.’ It will readily be conceived that in these tcte-a-t^te gossipings, a 
great fund of anecdote and legendary tales had been gleaned, which 
were made subservient to the entertainment of friends when assembled 
around the social board. It is from this fund of gossip to which I 
have so often listened, that I propose to select one which, owing to my 
close relationship to the stout gentleman, has been to me a source of no 
little interest, even as a ‘ thrice-told tale.’ The incident occurred at the 
time when he was in search of the estate to which I have alluded in the 
commencement of this sketch. 
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It was late in the evening, in the spring of the year, when he arrived 
at the destined stopping-place for the night, which if I remember rightly 
was the ancient borough of St. Albans. Here he selected an inn accor¬ 
ding to his usual taste; an old rambling disjointed patch-work piece of 
architecture, the gradual accumulation of many preceding generations, 
where might be seen rude carvings of grinning nondescript monsters 
supporting the projecting stories as they each hung over the side-walk; 
large and small casement windows, with square mullions and gothic ar¬ 
ches, and many a gabled roof fronting on the street, where at their junc¬ 
tion the continuous gutters projected in the form of long pipes, which 
in rainy weather discharged cataracts of water, deluging the unfortu¬ 
nate pedestrian who should unwittingly prefer the side-walk to the rough 
paved road. In the centre of this pile of buildings was the gate-way, 
large enough to admit coaches with outside passengers; and under its 
ample, shadowy shelter would be found the entrance to the building 
itself. On one side was the door to the tap-room, used by post-boys, 
servants, and the like class, while on the opposite side the glazed door 
led to the coffee-room and the more respectable apartments. Here Boni¬ 
face would present himself whenever a carriage drove up, to give a 
hearty welcome to his guests. The interior, in accordance with the 
outside, was composed of low, spacious rooms, wainscoated in oaken ' 
pannels, blackened with age, but brightly polished by continued rub¬ 
bings. The furniture was of a past century; the floors worm-eaten but 
of scrupulous cleanliness, their centres covered with modem or per¬ 
chance Turkish carpets. The mullioned windows with their appropri¬ 
ate leaden-lozenged casements, glazed with glass of various shades of 
green, were ornamented with curtains, not hung for show but intended 
to be used nightly. 

Into one of these rooms our elderly gentleman was ceremoniously 
shown by the obsequious waiter; and here, after the hearty meal was 
ended and the newspaper run through, the evening was spent, as the 
reader will perhaps anticipate, in company with ‘ mine host.’ It was 
spring, as I have before said; cold and cheerless without, but within a 
bright blazing fire, and a table upon which sparkled generous wine, ‘ that 
maketh glad the heart of man,’ gave earnest of comfortable quarters. 
You may fancy the stout gentleman and his companion honest Boniface, 
no shadow, each seated in arm chairs of creditable proportions, whiling 
away the evening hour with many a tale; a fragment of one of which 
we will now just touch upon. 

‘ And you really think the tile which you have dug up from below the 
foundation in the cellar, to be of the date of Julius Csesar; and infer 
from it that a roof has sheltered this spot for two thousand years ? It is 
a hallowed thought to reflect upon the crowd of spirits which must hover 
over and around us, if we suppose, as some do, that when we leave this 
tabernacle of clay, we shall continue to linger in the midst of our old 
haunts; and that these spirits are the unseen and unfelt witnesses of our 
every act. It may be mere fancy, but I am inclined to think there is 
more truth in the thought than cold philosophy is willing to admit.’ 

‘ Then, Sir, you are a believer in ghosts V observed Boniface. 

‘ Why, no; I cannot say truly that I am, though I have oftentimes 
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longed to make an acquaintance with one. By the way, I should think 
this building of nooks and corners was admirably adapted for the carry¬ 
ing out some marvel of the sort. Pray, is there not some hobgoblin or 
merry sprite playing his antics about your premises, my worthy host V 

Hereupon Boniface looked doubtingly, and feeling his way before 
committing himself, he at last admitted that ‘there was some idle story 
of the kind, but for his part, he put no faith in such silly things.’ 

‘ Well, of course,’ said his guest, ‘ it must be some particular room 
that is thus honored V 

‘ Well was the deferential rejoinder, in a tone denoting a wish to 
hear the deduction. 

‘ Then, if it is a bed-chamber, snug and comfortable, do me the favor 
to apportion it to me for the night.’ 

‘ Most certainly, if you are serious,’ rejoined Boniface; ‘ it shall be 
made ready immediately; but I assure you that my patrons seldom give 
it the preference.’ 

Hereupon the bell was rung, and the waiter presenting himself, was 
requested to direct the chamber-maid to prepare the large room, and to 
see that the bed was well aired, and to tell Boots to take the gentleman’s 
trunk up, to kindle a fire, and to see that every thing was tidy. 

The evening was thus whiled away until the hour of eleven had ar- 
rived, when the great stillness of the house betokened the time for reti¬ 
ring. Accordingly, the chamber-maid was summoned, and with a can- 
die in each hand, she led the way up a wide stair-case, graced with 
twisted bannisters and of easy ascent, terminating on a long corridor, 
the floor full of uncertain undulations, running the entire length of the 
building. At the end was a door, which upon opening, discovered a 
room of large proportions, with a low ceiling divided into square com¬ 
partments. Here our traveller was no sooner installed and left alone, 
than he locked the door; then with candle in hand he began to examine 
each crack and cranny, but could find nothing suspicious. There were 
few things in it worthy of note, excepting a large bed with drawn cur¬ 
tains of dazzling whiteness; a most ample hearth, on which was blazing 
a bundle of dry faggots, sending forth a warm, cheerful light into the 
room, more powerful than both the candles. This huge fire-place, with 
its concomitant ornament, a profusely-carved mantel-piece of the usual 
time-stained oak, was at least five feet high, and more than two feet 
broad; its ingenious workmanship occupied his attention, and kept him 
for some time engaged in curious admiration of its exquisite quaintness. 
The other furniture consisted of chairs, a chest-of-drawers, and a table, 
all the work of a former age. An easy chair was placed in the middle 
of the room, in which the stout gentleman composed himself luxuriously 
for a short time. The room however was too large to be easily warmed, 
and he sobn abandoned it for the bed, but not before he had raked the 
remaining brands together and extinguished the candles. Not feeling 
at once the influence of the drowsy god, he abandoned himself to many 
fanciful speculations. He marvelled why it was that the concurrence 
of all ages and nations, enlightened or ignorant, savage or civilized, 
should have so uniformly led to the belief in good and evil spirits wan¬ 
dering at large on the earth, not subject to the laws of matter, save in 
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the sensation of sight and hearing. The creditable phalanx of names 
of distinguished persons who had placed their veracity on the side of 
believers, as having themselves been visited by the inhabitants of the 
other world, was opposed by his own experience ; for although he had 
frequently thought he had been so honored, yet upon investigating the 
cause, he had invariably found it to be a mere delusion. 

It was not long however that he was suffered thus to enjoy himself; for 
hearing a slight noise near the fire-place, he turned his head, and saw 
a deformed, dwarfish body emerge from the shadowy part of the room, 
proceed stealthily toward the fire, over which he rubbed his thin, atten¬ 
uated hands, and then placing them under their opposite arms, he hug¬ 
ged himself in evident comfort. The fire had by this time so far dwin¬ 
dled away as to be only a handful of smouldering embers, which cast but 
an exceedingly feeble and uncertain light, sufficient only to reveal the 
general outline of the pigmy spectre. The old gentleman, with strained 
eyes, attentively observed Ids motions, till from very weariness, caused 
by looking through a light so dim, he began to doubt whether he saw 
truly: he reasoned with himself, but with no satisfactory result; till at 
last, desirous of ‘ making assurance doubly sure,’ he gently enlarged 
his look-out in the slightly-opened curtains in order that he might more 
attentively observe the room; but all was darkness, save in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the fire. The removal of the curtain however had 
made a rustling noise, which had given the alarm to the spectre-imp, 
who immediately vanished into the gloom of the apartment on the side 
of the fire-place. 

This was no sooner observed by the wide-awake old gentleman, than 
he jumped out of bed, resolved to give chase ; but although stout gen¬ 
tlemen are generally no-wise active, not a second had elapsed before he 
reached the hearth, and scattering the embers in order to obtain more 
light, he looked carefully around, but no trace of the phantom could be 
seen. A few seconds more, and one of the candles was lighted, when 
the room was again subjected to a more rigid scrutiny ; but all to no 
purpose; for the door remained locked, and the closet-doors were equally 
secure ; nothing was under the bed, nor behind the table ; the easy- 
chair could afford no shelter; in the front of every lower tier of pan- 
nels was some article of furniture, which effectually prevented Aeir 
being used suddenly ; beside, how could the furniture be readjusted ? 
The upper ones were too high to be at all likely to afford the means of 
such quick concealment. Hence he was completely mystified, amazed, 
perplexed. His mental powers were in a whirl; until at length he be¬ 
came perfectly bewildered, and concluded that he had been dreaming, 
or had been taking a short trot on a night-mare; and with this latter 
idea he returned, shivering like an ague, to his cold bed. The candle 
was now suffered to bum, and pillowing his head high, so as to see all 
around, the curtains having been previously withdrawn, he determined 
to keep vigilant watch. At length becoming composed and comfortably 
warm, he distinctly recalled the whole train of thought which had pre¬ 
ceded the appearance of the strange phantom. Finally, he concluded 
that if it were all a dream, an illusion, never was a dream or an illusion 
so like reality. He must from henceforth doubt the evidence of his 
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in sceptred pall’ first swept before the eyes of his dawning fancy ? No; 
if you would recall the memory of Corneille through the medium of 
places familiar with his presence when living, you must repair to the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, in one of the most noisy and unpoetic quarters of 
Paris. 

Now with respect to England, all this is as nearly as possible re¬ 
versed. The political influences spoken of before, operating no doubt 
with others of which it is unnecessary to speak, have acted dispersively 
on the sum of national reputations, and equitably allotted to almost every 
part of the fair island some 'parcenary share of fame, some hallowing 
memory, like a household genius, to preside over and endear its locali¬ 
ties. London has not, like Paris, proved itself in this the insatiate 
Saturn of the national offspring. If you inquire, for instance, for memo¬ 
rials of the life and presence of Shakspeare, it is not probable, as in the 
case of Corneille, that you will be referred to the crowded streets and 
squares of the metropolis, though his active life was passed and his un¬ 
rivalled fame achieved there; but far away to the west, where Nature 
received him on her flowery lap, beside his own Avon ; in the shades 
where his genius first grew familiar with the shapes of beauty, sub¬ 
limity, and terror, and whither he retired at last ‘ to husband out life’s 
taper’ amid the common charities of home ; to this spot it is that you 
must repair, if you would drink freshly of that well-spring of associa¬ 
tions which hallows the footsteps of England’s immortal dramatist. In 
like manner, one might say, that it is not in the sumptuous galleries of 
Holland House, neighbored by the crowds and tumult of the parks, that 
the admirer of Addison would find it most easy to call up the image of 
the sage; but in that quiet jneadow which he used to frequent on the 
banks of the Cheswell, when evening is gathering on the tops of the 
lofty elms and around the gray towers of Magdalen, how pleasing and 
unforced the effort which recalls him to our imaginations! 

And so too of others. Gray has not made the country church-yard 
immortal in song alone, but has laid himself to rest with all the memo¬ 
ries of that imperishable strain around him, beneath as green a sod as 
wraps the head of the humblest peasant for whom his muse implored 
^ the passing tribute of a sigh.’ The pensive shade of Cowper b^kons 
to the groves of Olney; and the melancholy ghost of Chatterton, (kin¬ 
dred to Cowper only in his woes and his genius,) has fled from the 
crowded thoroughfares of London, where he sank oppressed in the turmoil 
of life, to haunt forever, in the eyes of the dreaming enthusiast, those 
dim aisles of St. Mary Redcliffe in Bristol, whence he drew the spells 
which immortalized but could not preserve him. And thus will it be 
when the lights of to-day, the bards of living renown, shall have passed 
away, but not to be forgotten. No one will then think- of tracing 
Wordsworth, or Moore, or Southey, amid the dusky lanes and glittering 
saloons of the metropolis, but the lakes of Cumberland and the bowers 
of Wiltshire will still rejoice in the ever-brightening honors of associated 
genius. Even the hardier spirits of the isle, whose destiny has called 
them to the rougher paths of life, to the battle-field or the senate, away 
from the haunts of nature and the Muse; even these have seldom failed, 
in the intervals of busier life, to remember the charms of the rural life 
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of England, and in giving their more familiar hours to its enjoyments, 
have bequeathed to many a fair spot a heritage of memories more pre¬ 
cious than wealth, and which the pilgrims of after ages will not willingly 
let perish. 

It is to one of these provincial retreats, (if such they may be called, 
when the migratory habits of society are rendering them daily more 
known and frequented) that the foregoing remarks are designed to lead 
the attention of the indulgent reader. 

‘ The southern district of Kent,’ says Gibbon, ‘ which borders on Sus¬ 
sex and the sea, was formerly overspread with the great forest Ande- 
rida; and even now retains the denomination of the Weald, or Wood¬ 
land.’ On the'verge of this region, now diversified with the traces of 
civilization and culture, and at the distance of some thirty miles from 
London, stands Penshurst, for many generations the domain and seat of 
the illustrious family of Sydney. The mansion is of that class termed 
castellated houses, as retaining some of the features of the feudal castle, 
but accommodated to the more secure and less circumspect usages of a 
later age. In itself, it presents perhaps no very striking example of the 
merits or defects of its class, but it claims a much higher distinction in 
having been the birth-place and paternal home of Sir Philip Sydney. 

To what name can we point which is more brightly adorned than his 
with all the accomplishments of the soldier, the courtier and the scholar ? 
Still rises upon the memory through the mists of three centuries that 
touching legend of Zutphen, where the wounded hero waived from his 
lips the cup of water because it was more needed by the dying comrade 
at his side; and the pure morality and lofty chivalry which animate 
the * Arcadia,’ still bear witness to us of the personal merit of this pride 
and ornament of the English court. His sagacious but selfish mistress, 
Elizabeth, once stood, we are told, between him and the proffered crown 
of Poland, as being loth to part (so she expressed herself,) with him who 
was ‘ the jewel of her time.’ She is reported too to have denied him on 
another occasion the permission which he earnestly sought, of connect¬ 
ing his fame and fortunes with those trans-atlantic enterprises which 
were already beginning to crown with success and distinction the efforts 
of such men as Drake and Frobisher. This last is a field of adventure 
upon which we must still regret that Sir Philip was not allowed to en¬ 
ter. The New World wias then no less the region for romantic enter¬ 
prise than profitable exertion, although the explorers of these distant 
climes had too often sunk the generosity of the soldier in the rapacity of 
the spoiler. In Sir Philip Sydney the world of Columbus would have 
had a visitor of a different order. To the courage of Smith and the ac¬ 
complishments of Raleigh he would have added a spirit of honor and 
moderation peculiarly his own, and we should still have delighted to 
trace the impressions of his genius and virtue in the early annals of our 
continent. But his fate was destined to a different scene; and his career, 
though thus limited by a jealous sovereign and an early death, ha^ left 
little which we can reasonably deplore but its brevity; while that bre¬ 
vity itself throws around his character the last touches of romantic in¬ 
terest, and assigns him the not unenviable lot of having carried off the 
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coast studded with towers and harbors; its interior sprinkled with ham¬ 
lets, parks, cities, and baronial residences; claiming, finally, to be the 
episcopal head and fountain of ecclesiastical dignity for the whole 
British empire; we can readily see how Kent may vindicate to itself 
the praise conveyed in the lines of Shakspeare as the abode of a liberal, 
active, valiant, and even wealthy people. 

Nor is this flattering ascription of personal qualities unsupported by 
the facts of its local history. To the great Roman conqueror the in¬ 
habitants of this part of Britain opposed a resistance, which taught him, 
as he indirectly confesses, to look back with many a wistful glance 
toward the coast where he had left his transports, but ill-assured against 
the ocean or the enemy. Against the Norman conqueror, likewise, 
when all the rest of the island had yielded implicitly to his sway and to 
the substitution of feudal for native usages, the people of Kent still made 
good their old hereditary law of Gavelkind. More than once in after 
times, stung by oppression or inflamed by zeal, they have drawn to¬ 
gether in a spirit of tumultuous resistance, and borne their remonstran¬ 
ces to the very gates of the national capital. Connecting this history 
and character with their maritime position, we are led to apply a remark 
which our American historian Prescott has generalized from the cir¬ 
cumstances of a people not dissimilarly situated. ‘ The sea-board,’ 
says that admirable writer, ‘ would seem to be the natural seat of lib¬ 
erty. There is something in the very presence, in the atmosphere of 
the ocean, which invigorates not only the physical but the moral ener¬ 
gies of man.’ Or as Wordsworth has expressed the same idea, with 
an extension of it, no less just than poetical, to another class of natural 
objects: 

* Two voices are there; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains; each a mighty voice: 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice. 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty! 

It has already been said that our route lay toward Tonbridge. True, 
those celebrated wells lie somewhat beyond Penshurst, yet few pilgrims 
will fail to visit them; and it may be permitted to glance aside from our 
immediate object to glean a very few observations from the customs of 
this fashionable watering-place. But the American visitor must not 
expect to meet at a watering-place in England precisely that aggregate of 
circumstances which goes to form his idea of the pleasures and privileges 
of one in his own country. There are restraints imposed by the circum¬ 
stances of these elder lands, their necessity more than their choice, which 
must still at first sight appear forbidding and superfluous to the inhabitant 
of a new one. The rigid barriers of ceremony ; the appearance of stu¬ 
died isolation and exclusiveness; the monotonous movement of the great 
social machine, organized to its minutest details, and regulated through 
all its processes; these at first may lead the visitor from the New 
World to suppose that he has fallen upon some region of persevering 
formality, where all is frost and show, perpetual glitter and unmeaning 
barrenness. But pierce these formal barriers of etiquette, dissolve by 
the requisite appliances tliis superficial frost-work of the English circles, 
and none, it is believed, will have any just reason to complain of cold- 
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ness and reserve. By the social barriers spoken of, are not meant the 
distinctions of rank in European society, or the conventional observan¬ 
ces by which they are guarded, for these do not constitute in fact the 
points of repulsion by which a stranger is apt to be encountered. Still 
less do they mean those mental habits of suspicion, mystery and indi¬ 
rectness, which may infect communities as well as individuals. For 
these there is neither extenuation nor excuse. Rousseau has finely said: 

‘ Le premier pas vers le vice est de mettre du mystere aux actions in- 
nocentes; et quiconque aime a se cacher, a tot ou tard raison de se 
cacher. Un seul precepte de morale peut tenir lieu de tous les autres, 
c’est celui-ci: Ne fais, ni ne dis jamais rien que tu ne veuilles que 
tout le monde voie et entende. J’ai toujours regard^ comme le plus es¬ 
timable des hommes ce Remain qui voulait que sa maison fut construite 
de maniere qu’on vtt tout ce qui s’y faisait.’ Whether the Englishman 
would be the first or the last to submit himself to this crucial test of 
living in a transparent house, we do not feel called upon to decide. The 
barriers, of which some justification has been attempted, are merely 
those formal observances by which society aims to protect itself from 
the intrusion of the unworthy and designing; which all must perceive 
to be in some degree necessary, even to personal independence; and 
which common-sense teaches us must be of greater extent and more 
rigorous application in a crowded capital than a country village, in an 
English Almacks than an American drawing-room. No one will deny 
that these barriers are high and strictly guarded in England; but it 
would be imreasonable to impute as a fault what is a dictate of pru¬ 
dence, or to infer that coldness and incivility must of course lurk under 
forms which have been manifestly imposed by the necessity of constant 
circumspection. 

Duly impressed with these considerations, the stranger will be less 
disposed to complain when arriving at any place of fashionable resort 
in England; at Tonbridge, for instance, one of the most aristocratic; 
he finds himself consigned to the solitary comfort of his own apartments, 
without the prospect of any of those periods of social reunion, which 
elsewhere tend so strongly to break down the barriers of reserve and 
facilitate the process of introduction and acquaintance. Cardinal de 
Retz has told us, that the dinner-bell never fails to disperse a mob in 
France, and if English travellers are to be believed, it seldom fails to 
bring one together in an American hotel; but as a social summons, no 
such tocsin breaks the uniformity of the English manage. The travel¬ 
ler may dine indeed in the public room, but it is at a separate table, on 
his separate repast; he is served with what viands^ at what hour, he 
pleases, but no contiguity of position or interchange of friendly offices 
can remove the impalpable but impaissable partition which divides him 
from his neighbors. He feels something of the air of the penitentiary 
in the very refinements of his luxurious hostelrie. But these are inci¬ 
dents not without their attendant advantages. If the stranger is thus 
separated from his fellows, he is at least saved, in turn, from the at¬ 
tempts of fraud, and the contact of impertinence. This is, in fact, the 
meaning of such arrangements, and if not exactly palatable, they are 
at any rate protective. But there are restrictions with regard to the 
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fairer part of creation, and his correspondence with them, which admit 
of no such topics of comfort and alleviation. We nowhere find it sta¬ 
ted, by what steps it is permitted to the English suitor to proceed from 
the distant bow to the morning call, always in the presence of the mo¬ 
ther, the aunt, or other watchful guardian; and thence by regular gra¬ 
dations to the heart and hand of the object of his wishes. But it is 
enough for our stranger to know, that whatever may be the laws of 
strategy, provided for such cases in other lands, here it is necessary to 
begin his approaches with the father, and to lay his lines of earliest 
circumvallation around the watchful mother. These distant out-works 
must be mastered before there is the slightest chance of communicating 
even a summons to the citadel. English travellers, therefore, express 
surprise at the artless confidence with which unmarried ladies in Ame¬ 
rica commit themselves to the solitary chat with a comparative stranger, 
take his hand or his arm after a few hours’ acquaintance, and expose 
themselves to the surprise of a declaraticm before the extent of his 
means or the respectability of his connexion have been discussed and 
settled. Between the merits of these different modes of procedure, the 
present writer has neither the wish nor the ability to arbitrate. They 
have their growth in such widely different states of society, that the re¬ 
former must be bold who should attempt to transpose or change them. 
It is sufficient for our present purpose to remark, that if the visitor at 
Tonbridge should have failed to make those preliminary advances just 
spoken of, his pleasures here, as an admirer of female loveliness, will 
most probably be limited to seeing the fair creatures ride on diminutive 
donkeys (such is the custom of Tonbridge) to the wells, there to drink 
the chalybeate and promenade the pantiles. But what then ? If he 
have not the entree of society, the charms of nature and the attractions 
of English scenery are spread before him. His guide-book will tell 
him of grotesque rocks upon lonely heaths where Druids may have 
worshipped; and of Bayham Abbey, with its mouldering walls and ‘ an¬ 
tiquary ivy,’ which still attests amidst its ruins the luxury and wealth 
of its ancient masters. He may look in one direction over the broad 
lands and towering spires of Eridge Castle, or turning in another, soon 
lose amidst the recollections of Penshurst and in the homage which the 
heart renders to departed virtue, all sense of the vexatious forms and 
frivolous though perhaps inseparable distinctions of modem society. 

Approaching Penshurst from Tonbridge, we alight at the ancient 
church which stands in close contiguity with the family mansion. A 
ramble amidst its graves, a walk through its solemn aisles, a moment’s 
pause among its darkened monuments, seems to be but a suitable prepa¬ 
ration for our farther researches. It is scarcely possible to enter one 
of these venerable religious edifices of the old world, which form so 
striking a feature in its scenery, without feeling in some degree an im¬ 
pression as if the dim and solemn fane were peopled with shadows; as 
if indistinct forms were beckoning along its lonely aisles, or waiting the 
stranger’s approach in its deep and vaulted recesses. The building is 
not always of great extent, (this of Penshurst is not so,) but the impres¬ 
sion seems to be the result not more of the solemn style of the building 
and its accessories, than of the admirable harmony which they preserve 
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with the recollections and associations of all around them. Hence i^ 
may well be doubted whether, if we could transport one of these time- 
honored structures to our own land, with all its architectural peculiari¬ 
ties, it would have for us exactly the meaning or the charms which it 
possesses at home. Our career is as yet too brief, our land too full of 
the sounds of enterprise and excitement; our interest lies too largely and 
exclusively in the present and the future. The dawning light and the 
keen air of morning (soevus equis oriens anhelis) are not, as represented 
by the poets, more uncongenial to the spectral shapes of night, than the 
recent origin and energetic action of our rising country to the dim tra¬ 
ditions and mouldering memories which have grown incorporate with the 
weather-stains and damps of these hoary sanctuaries. At Penshurst in 
particular, so complete is this harmony between the ideal and the actual, 
and so strongly does it bring before us the image of the past, that it 
might seem no unnatural incident of our reverie, were the grave and 
reverend knight, the ancient head of the Sydneys and patron of the 
church, once more to enter with his retinue from the neighboring man¬ 
sion and take his seat in the family chancel. But of that honored 
name nothing remains to Penshurst except the memory, and those 
fading inscriptions which inform us that they who slumber here bore it 
irreproachably in life, and have long since ceased from their earthly 
labors. Among these, however, we look in vain for the name of Sir 
Philip Sydney. He fell in a foreign land, and his country, we are told, 
mourned for him with a loud and poignant lamentation. His remains 
were afterward transferred to Saint Paul’s, where the ruin which fell 
at a later period upon the great national temple involved also the memo¬ 
rial of Sir Philip Sydney. But it matters less, since the achievements 
of his pen and sword have made all places where the name of England 
comes, his monument, and every heart which is alive to honor, a sanc¬ 
tuary for his memory. 

Let us then pass on to that venerable mansion which having wit¬ 
nessed many of the incidents of his life may still be considered the last¬ 
ing memorial of his virtues. Before us rises a building irregular in 
its design, but presenting an extensive line of front, in which square 
towers and pointed gables, connected by walls of unequal height, succeed 
each other with that sort of caprice which is common in mansions of the 
same age. Entering through a spacious gate-way, we cross a quadran¬ 
gular court, and gain access by an unfurnished passage to the great 
hall, which formed the distinguishing feature of the feudal homestead. 
In the vast extent of this apartment we perceive an image of the pride 
which gloried more in the number of its retainers than in the luxury or 
refinement of its accommodations. Oaken tables, and benches of the 
same homely material, stretched from side to side, show that our ances¬ 
tors required but rude accessories to recommend to them the substantial 
enjoyments of their mighty repasts. Through lofty windows strength¬ 
ened by mullions and decorated with intricate carvings, the light streams 
softened by neither blind nor curtain. The middle of the hall is occu¬ 
pied by a spacious hearth, around which gathered the friends and fol¬ 
lowers of the noble house; and the fire-utensils which still remain, and 
which seem destined for the consumption of entire forests, intimate that 
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the household gods which presided here dealt in no stinted or penurious 
economy. There was scarcely need of flue or chiihney, for the smoke 
curling up among the interlacing rafters of the roof, might long gather 
in its ample cavity without threatening those below with serious incon¬ 
venience. It is curious to observe that when at length so obvious a con¬ 
trivance as the chimney grew into more general use, its introduction was 
opposed by much the same sort of arguments as have in other ages re¬ 
sisted the encroachments of change and novelty. A moralist of the 
times has left us his recorded opinion, that nothing but agues and ca¬ 
tarrhs had followed the abandonment of that old and genial practice 
which planted the fire in the middle of the room and left the smoke to 
spread its sable canopy aloft. Another peculiarity in this picture of 
ancient manners was the slightly-raised platform called the dais, at the 
farther extremity of the hall, which reminds us of the distinction that 
was preserved even in the hours of convivial relaxation, between the 
family of the lord and its dependants. Nor was this distinction in gene¬ 
ral one of place alone: in most of the wealthy and noble houses of the 
period, it portended a corresponding distinction in the quality of the food. 
Hence in the homely times in which Ben Jonson has apostrophized Pens¬ 
hurst, it is mentioned as an honorable instance of the hospitality of its 
o%vner, that 

-‘ thfirc onch guest might eat, 

Without his fear, and of the lord's own meat; 

Wlicro the same beer, board, and self-same wine, 

That is his lordship's, shall be also mine.' 

^ A strange topic of praise,’ remarks Gifford, ‘ to those who are unac¬ 
quainted with the practice of those times; but in fact the liberal mode of 
hospitality here recorded was almost peculiar to this noble person. The 
great dined at long tables, (they had no otlier in their vast halls,) and 
permitted many guests to sit down with them; but the gradations of rank 
and fortune were rigidly maintained, and the dishes grew visibly coarser 
as they receded from the head of the table.’ To sit below the salt, is a 
phrase with which the romances of Scott have made us familiar, and 
which originated, it seems, in the custom of placing a large salt-cellar near 
the middle of the table, not more for convenience than with reference to 
the distribution of the guests. 

The same spirit which presided over the appointments of this stately 
hall extended itself to the other apartments and remoter details of the 
household. Every where there is the same reference to the power and 
even the supervision of the lord, manifested in the long suites of rooms 
which open upon each other, (the hall just mentioned is commanded by a 
small window opening from a superior and adjacent apartment,) as if to 
give the master at one glance a view of the number and a knowledge 
of the pursuits of the inmates. The ideas of the architects of that age 
seem to have been limited in their object, to realizing an image of the 
great feudal principle of preeminence and protection on the one side, 
submissiveness and reliance on the other. Hence designs and arrange¬ 
ments so little consistent with the privacy and personal independence 
which we regard at present as indispensable to every scheme of domestic 
accommodation. But these artists were not limited alone by a defective 
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conception of the objects of their art; they were also embarrassed in 
in its execution by the unequal manner in which the different branches 
of it had been cultivated and improved. It is doubtless a remark which 
will admit of very general application, that the arts which may be made 
subservient to embellishment and magnificence, have always far out¬ 
stripped those which only conduce to comfort and convenience. The 
savage paints his body with gorgeous colors, who wants a blanket 
to protect him from the cold ; and nations have heaped up pyramids 
to enhance their sense of importance, who have dwelt contentedly in 
dens and caves of the earth. Something of the same incongruity may 
be remarked at Penshurst, and other English mansions of the same age 
and order; where we sometimes ascend to galleries of inestimable 
paintings over steps roughly hewn with the axe, and look upon ceilings 
of the most exquisite and elaborate carving suspended over floors which 
have never had the benefit of the joiner’s plane. 

In the tastes, too, and personal habits of that elder period, contrasts 
of a not less striking nature might be easily pointed out. We may 
doubt, for instance, whether beauty will ever array itself in apparel of 
more cost and profusion than that in which the high-born dames of 
Wresill and Penshurst swept through their stately apartments. Gran¬ 
deur will never make its presence felt by a greater weight of ceremony, 
nor ever extend a more watchful and provident care to all the equipage 
of rank and ostentation. Flattery, we may safely assert, will never 
offer its incense in a more seductive form, than when it borrowed the 
pencil of Holbein and the lyre of Spenser. Yet these persons were the 
same who trode upon floors strewn with rushes, and deemed it a point 
of nicety and refinement if these were changed sufficiently often to pre¬ 
vent the soiling of their clothes. They are the same who dined without 
forks, and thought pewter dishes too great a luxury to be used in com¬ 
mon by the highest nobility ; who transported their ladies on pillions for 
want of coaches, and themselves struggled through mire for want of 
pavements; who, with a knowledge of the manufacture of glass, and 
possessed beyond ourselves of an exquisite skill in coloring it, were yet 
too frugal or careless to use it freely in lighting their houses. It was 
an age when the sick were plied with such delicate restoratives as 
‘ mummy and the flesh of hedge-hogs,’ and tables loaded with such 
dainties as cranes, lapwings, sea-gulls, bitterns and curlews. Such is 
the unequal progress which is often maintained in habits of undistin¬ 
guishing luxury and habits of genuine refinement; so great the differ¬ 
ence between a state of society which aims at the gratification of pride, 
and one which contents itself with diffusing comfort and promoting se¬ 
curity. 

It would be easy, no doubt, to draw from this sketch of ancient man¬ 
ners many reflections consoling to our own sense of superior comfort 
and discernment. But the subject is susceptible of being viewed under 
aspects not so flattering yet more instructive. Who is there gross enough 
to pride himself on superior wisdom because Kepler believed that the 
earth was a vast animal which breathed and reasoned, or to claim the 
palm of comparative merit because Sir Thomas More listened to the 
babbling of a pretended prophetess, and Luther waged what he con- 
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sidered no visionary but actual combats with the powers of darkness. 
If then we have dwelt on the defects of an age when civilization was 
still struggling with the remains of barbarism, it is to foster no spirit of 
vain exultation: it is rather to turn with increased pleasure from those 
stains which disfigure the picture, to the contemplation of the more pro¬ 
minent and brilliant figures which occupy the fore-ground. We remem- 
ber that upon times thus backward in many of the refinements of life, 
and scarcely yet freed from the dregs of medi-oeval darkness, genius 
and virtue have thrown a lustre by their presence, not merely sufficient 
to retrieve them from our scorn, but to make them in some respects the 
object of our admiration and even envy. Perhaps, if it were submitted 
to our choice to take our places at will in any circle which genius and 
merit have ever dignified and adorned, none could justly claim our pre¬ 
ference over that of Penshurst, at the time when Sir Philip Sydney sate 
there in the same group with his lovely sister, the Countess of Pembroke, 
and with Edmund Spenser, the poet of ‘ the Faerie Queen.’ Of the 
first of these eminent persons, it is enough to say, that his own age con¬ 
ceded to him the style of ‘ the Incomparable,’ and that posterity has 
amply ratified the title. The second is known to us by that affectionate 
tribute of her brother’s love, which has identified the name of the 
Countess of Pembroke with his principal work; nor will the latest readers 
of English literature be forgetful of one whose memory Jonson has em¬ 
balmed in the sweetest inscription that ever flowed from a poet’s pen. 
Of Spenser, the last but not least illustrious of the honored group, it 
is only necessary to say, that as he shared the hospitality, so he has not 
left unsung the praises of Penshurst. Where is the circle which shall 
again combine so many claims to our admiration and respect ? What 
age shall presume to vaunt itself for genius or for virtue above the age 
of Sydney and of Spenser ? 

Later times have added to the social and literary lustre of Penshurst. 
It has been still farther illustrated by the talents and fame of Algernon 
Sydney, whose name never fails to awaken the sympathies of every 
friend of liberty for his honorable labors and unhappy fate. It has 
numbered among its guests and its eulogists such men as Jonson, 
Waller, and Southey ; finally, even in our own time it has seen its hori¬ 
zon momently illuminated by the brief but dazzling splendors of the 
poet Shelly. This last was of the lineage of Sydney, and shared the 
talents and proud integrity, but not the wisdom and milder virtues of his 
house. It only remains to say, that the dwelling and estate of the Syd¬ 
neys has passed into other hands, but finds, it would seem, in Lord 
De Lisle a proprietor not insensible to the worth nor regardless of the 
memory of his far-famed predecessors. 

Thus the remarks intended, draw to an end. We leave the halls of 
Penshurst, and the gates of that venerated mansion close behind us for¬ 
ever. Even thus did they close ages ago upon him, the light and honor 
of that ancient house, who, leaving it in the glow of health, in the pride 
of manly beauty, in the aspirations of a high but not a haughty spirit, 
was destined never to cross that paternal threshold more. The bless¬ 
ings that went with him have mouldered on the lips that pronounced 
them; the tears that mourned his fall have dried upon the lids from 
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which they streamed; all who knew and loved, all who watched and 
wept for Sir Philip Sydney are silent in the dust to which he himself 
has long been gathered. Yet does not his spirit commune with ours as 
we tread the halls once familiar with his presence, or gaze upon those 
all but animated portraits which Penshurst still numbers among the 
richest of its treasures ? Does nothing survive here of so much honor, 
so much courtesy, so much courage, to elevate us by its example and 
to inspire us with new hope, ere we turn again to tread the toilsome 
mazes of the world ? Let the acknowledgments of all those who with 
no unworthy or unreflecting spirit have traced these paths, reply ; or 
rather let the answer embody itself in the words of a poet, who, while 
expressing his own sense of the merits of Sydney, has but given a 
suitable expression to sentiments which find an echo in every bosom: 


‘ Ark days of old familiar to thy mind, 

Oh reader? Hast thou let the midnight hour 
Pass unpcrceiv’d, whilst thou in fancy lived 
With high-born beauties and enamor’d chiefs. 
Sharing their hopes, and witl» a breathless joy, 
Whose expectation touched the verge of pain, 
Following their dangerous fortunes? If such lore 
Has ever thrill’d thy bosom, thou wilt tread 
As with a pilgrim’s reverential thoughts 
The groves of Penshurst. Sydney here was born, 
Sydney, than whom no gentler, braver man 
His own delightful genius ever feign’d, 

Illustrating the vales of Arcady, 

With courteous courage and with loyal loves. 
Upon his natal day an acorn here 
Was planted ; it grow up a stately oak, 

And in the beauty of its strength it stood 
And flourished, when his perishable part 
Hatl mouldered dust to dust. That stately oak 
Itself hath perished now, but Sydney’s fame 
Endureth in his own immortal works.’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Before the extension of commerce and manufactories in Europe, the 
hospitality of the rich and the great, from the sovereign down to the 
smallest baron, exceeded every thing which in the present times we can 
easily form a notion of. Westminster Hall was the dining-room of 
William Rufus, and might frequently perhaps not be too large for his 
company. It was reckoned a piece of magnificence in Thomas k 
Becket that he strewed the floor of his hall with clear hay or rushes in 
the season, in order that the knights and squires who could not get seats 
might not spoil their fine clothes when they sat down on the floor to eat 
their dinner. The great Earl of Warwick is said to have entertained 
every day, at his different manors, thirty thousand people ; and though 
the number may have been exaggerated, it must however have been 
very great to admit of such exaggeration. The personal expenses of 
the great proprietors having gradually increased with the extension of 
commerce and manufactures, it was impossible that the number of 
their retainers should not as gradually diminish. Having sold their 
birth-right, not like Esau, for a mess of pottage in time of hunger and 
necessity, but in the wantonness of plenty for trinkets and baubles, fitter 
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to be the play-things of children than the serious pursuits of men, they 
became as insignificant as any substantial burgher or tradesmen in a 

Clfy* Wealth of Nations: Book iil, Chap, iv- 

The planta-genista or broom having been ordinarily used for strewing 
floors, became an emblem of humility, and was borne as such by Fulke, 
Earl of Anjou, grandfather of Henry 11., King of England, in his pil¬ 
grimage to the Holy Land. The name of the royal house of Planta- 
genet is said to be derived from this circumstance. 

Hunt’s Exekflabs of Tudob Abchitectube. 

Eleven continued to be the dining hour of the nobility, down to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, though it was still kept up to ten 
o’clock in the Universities, where the established system is not so easily 
altered as in private families. - • • The lord and his principal guests 
sate at the upper end of the first table, which was therefore called the 
lord’s board-end. The officers of his household and inferior guests at 
long tables below in the hall. In the middle of each table stood a great 
salt-cellar, and as particular care was taken to place the guests accord¬ 
ing lo their rank, it became a mark of distinction whether a person sate 
above or below the sah. • • • Pewter plates in the reign of Henry VIII. 
were too costly to be used in common by the highest nobility. In Ry- 
mer’s Foedera is a license granted in 1430 for a ship to carry certain 
commodities for the express use of the King of Scotland, among which 
are particularly mentioned a supply of pewter dishes and wooden trench¬ 
ers. ‘ Octo duodenis vasorum de pewtery mille et ducentis ciphis ligneis.^ 

Abchbolooia. 

The use of forks did not prevail in England till the reign of James 1. 

Cobtat. 

In the list of birds served up to table were many fowls which are 
now discarded as little better than rank carrion, such as cranes, lap- 
wings, sea-gulls, bitterns, ruffs, kerlews, etc. ^^ 1 ,. R>rE>To,T. 

The use of coaches is said to have been first introduced into England 
by Fitz-Allan, earl of Arundel, A. D. 1580. Before that time ladies 
chiefly rode on horseback, either single on their palfreys, or double, be¬ 
hind some person on a pillion. In cases of sickness or bad weather, they 
had horse-litters and vehicles called chairs, or carrs, or charres. 
Glazed windows were introduced into England, A. D. 1180. 

Andebson’s Histobf of Coboixbce. 

The ceilings of that part of Wresill Caistle left standing by the Com¬ 
monwealth’s soldiers still appear richly carved, and the si^es of the 
rooms are ornamented with a great profusion of ancient sculpture finely 
executed in wood, exhibiting the ancient bearings, crests, badges and 
devices of the Percy family, in a great variety of forms, set off with all 
the advantages of painting, gilding and imagery. • • . Noblemen in 
Henry the Eighth’s time were obliged to carry all the beds, hangings 
and furniture with them when they removed. The usual manner of 
hanging the rooms in the old castles was only to cover the naked walls 
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with tapestry or arras hung upon tenter hooks, from which they were 
easily taken down upon every removal. On such an occasion the num¬ 
ber of carts employed in a considerable family must have formed a 
caravan nearly as large as those which traverse the deserts of the 
East. • • • At the time pf the Northumberland House-hold book, 
glass, tljough it had perhaps been long applied to the decorating churches, 
was not very commonly used in dwelling-houses or castles. 

Ascilxologza. 

Rooms provided with chimnies are noticed as a luxury by the author 
of Pierce Ploughman. ‘ Now/ says an author still more recent, ‘ have 
we many chimnies, and yet our tenderlings complain of rheums, catarrhs 
and poses, (colds in the head.) Then had we none but rere dosses, 
(plates of iron or a coating of brick to enable the wall to resist the 
flame,) and our heads did never ache. For as the smoke in those days 
was supposed to be a sufficient hardening for the timber of the house, so 
it was reputed a far better medicine to keep the good man and his family 
from the quacke, (ague,) or pose, wherewith, as then, very few were oft 
acquainted.’ Hakbison’s Descbiption or England fbefixed to Holinshsd. 


IDYLL. 


IK IMITATION or THKOCRITOH, X WILLIAM CDIDDON. 


Thou wanderer where the wild wood ceaseless breathes 
The sweetly-murmuring strain, from falling rills 
Or soft autumnal gales; O! seek thou there 
Some fountain gurgling from the rifted rock, 

Of pure translucent wave, whose margent green 
Is loved by gentlest nymplis, and all the tram 
Of that cliaste goddess of the silver bow; 

For silent, shady groves, by purling springs. 

Delight the train, and through the gliding hours 
Their nimble feet in mazy trances wind; 

And oft at eve, the wondering swain hath heard 
The Arcadian pipe and breathing minstrelsy, 

From joyous troops of those rude deities 
Whose homes are on the steep and rocky mount. 

Or by the silver wave in woody dell. 

And (enow the shrine, with flowery myrtles veiled, 

All lonely placed by that wild mountain stream, 

That from the sacr^ lulls, like Hippocrene, 

With warbling numbers, softly ghdes along. 

Kneel humbly there, and at the auspicious time, 

Invoke the listening spirit to my aid, 

That I may fly the nymph of shapely form, 

Whose fragrant brow inwoven wreaths adorn, 

Of blushii^ rose and ivy tendrils green. 

Then swear for me to deck the favoring shrine 
With flowrets, blooming from the lap of Spring, 

And on the sculptured pile, with solemn vow. 

The tender kid devote in sacrifice. 

So may my heavir^ bosom rest serene, 

Nor winged spells incite the soul again 
To love the soft eyed maid Zenophyle. 

VOL. xxm. 42 
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THE LEGEND OF DON RODERICK. 


R n U B B R 


TWO. 


The course of our legendary narration now returns to notice the for¬ 
tunes of Count Julian, after his departure from Toledo, to resume his 
government on the coast of Barbary. He left the Countess Frandina 
at Algeziras, his paternal domain, for the province under his command 
was threatened with invasion. In fact, when he arrived at Ceuta he 
found his post in imminent danger from the alUconquering Moslems. 
The Arabs of the East, the followers of Mahomet, having subjugated 
several of the most potent oriental kingdoms, had established their seat 
of empire at Damascus, where, at this time, it was filled by Waled 
Almanzor, sumamed ‘the Sword of God.’ From thence the tide of 
Moslem conquest had rolled on to the shores of the Atlantic; so that all 
Almagreb, or Western Africa, had submitted to the standard of the pro¬ 
phet, with the exception of a portion of Tingitania, lying along the 
straits ; being the province held by the Goths of Spain, and commanded 
by Count Julian. The Arab invaders were a hundred thousand strong, 
most of them veteran troops, seasoned in warfare and accustomed to vic¬ 
tory. They were led by an old Arab general, Muza ben Nosier, to whom 
was confided the government of Almagreb; most of which he had him¬ 
self conquered. The ambition of this veteran was to make the Moslem 
conquest complete, by expelling the Christians from the African shores; 
with this view his troops menaced the few remaining Gothic fortresses of 
Tingitania, while he himself sat down in person before the walls of Ceuta. 
The Arab chieftain had been rendered confident by continual success, 
and thought nothing could resist his arras and the sacred standard of the 
prophet. Impatient of the tedious delays of a siege, he led his troops 
boldly against the rock-built towers of Ceuta, and attempted to take the 
place by storm. The onset was fierce, and the struggle desperate: the 
swarthy sons of the desert were light and vigorous, and of fiery spirits ; 
but the Goths, inured to danger on this frontier, retained the stubborn 
valor of their race, so impaired among their brethren in Spain. They 
were commanded, too, by one skilled in warfare and ambitious of renown. 
After a vehement conflict, the Moslem assailants were repulsed from all 
points, and driven from the walls. Don Julian sallied forth, and 
harassed them in their retreat; and so severe was the carnage, that the 
veteran Musa was fain to break up his camp, and retire confounded 
from the siege. 

The victory at Ceuta resounded throughout Tingitania, and spread 
universal joy. On every side were heard shouts of exultation mingled 
with praises of Count Julian. He was hailed by the people, wherever 
he went, as their deliverer, and blessings were invoked upon his head. 
The heart of Count Julian was lifted up, and his spirit swelled within 
him ; but it was with noble and virtuous pride, for he was conscious of 
having merited the blessings of his country. 
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In the midst of his exultation, and while the rejoicings of the people 
were yet sounding in his ears, the page arrived who bore the letter from 
his unfortunate daughter. 

‘ What tidings from the king V said the count, as the page knelt 
before him : ‘ None, my lord,’ replied the youth, ‘ but I bear a letter sent 
in all haste by the Lady Florinda.’ 

He took the letter from his bosom and presented it to his lord. As 
Count Julian read it, his countenance darkened and fell. ‘ This,’ said 
he, bitterly, ‘ is my reward for serving a tyrant; and these are the 
honors heaped on me by my country, while fighting its battles in a 
foreign land. May evil overtake me, and infamy rest upon my name, 
if I cease until I have full measure of revenge.’ 

Count Julian was vehement in his passions, and took no counsel in 
his wrath. His spirit was haughty in the extreme, but destitute of true 
magnanimity, and when once wounded turned to gall and venom. A 
dark and malignant hatred entered into his soul, not only against Don 
Roderick, but against all Spain: he looked upon it as the scene of his 
disgrace, a land in which his family was dishonored : and, in seeking 
to avenge the wrongs he had suffered from his sovereign, he meditated 
against his native country one of the blackest schemes of treason that 
ever entered into the human heart. 

The plan of Count Julian was to hurl King Roderick from his throne, 
and to deliver all Spain into the hands of the infidels. In concerting 
and executing this treacherous plot, it seemed as if his whole nature 
was changed; every lofty and generous sentiment was stifled, and he 
stooped to the meanest dissimulation. His first object was to extricate 
his family from the power of the king, and to remove it from Spain before 
his treason should be known; his next, to deprive the country of its re¬ 
maining means of defence against an invader. 

With these dark purposes at heart, but with an open and serene 
countenance, he crossed to Spain, and repaired to the court at Toledo. 
Wherever he came he was hailed with acclamations as a victorious 
general, and appeared in the presence of his sovereign radiant with the 
victory at Ceuta. Concealing from King Roderick his knowledge of 
the outrage upon his house, he professed nothing but the most devoted 
loyalty and affection. 

The king loaded him with favors ; seeking to appease his own con¬ 
science by heaping honors upon the father in atonement of the deadly 
wrong inflicted upon his child. He regarded Count Julian, also, as a man 
able and experienced in warfare, and took his advice in all matters re¬ 
lating to the military affairs of the kingdom. The count magnified the 
dangers that threatened the frontier under his command, and prevailed 
upon the king to send thither the best horses and arms remaining from 
the time of Witiza, there being no need of them in the centre of Spain 
in its present tranquil state. The residue, at his suggestion, was sta¬ 
tioned on the frontiers of Gallia; so that the kingdom was left almost 
wholly without defence against any sudden irruption from the south. 

Having thus artfully arranged his plans, and all things being pre¬ 
pared for his return to Africa, he obtained permission to withdraw his 
daughter from the court, and leave her with her mother, the Countess 
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Frandina, who, he pretended, lay dangerously ill at Algeziras. Count 
Julian issued out of the gate of the city, followed by a shining band 
of chosen followers, while beside him, on a palfrey, rode the pale and 
weeping Florinda. The populace hailed and blessed him as he passed, 
but his heart turned from them with loathing. As he crossed the bridge 
of thfp Tagus, he looked back with a dark brow upon Toledo, and raised 
his mailed hand and shook it at the royal palace of King Roderick, 
which crested the rocky height. ^ A father’s curse,’ said he, ‘ be upon 
thee and thine ! May desolation fall upon thy dwelling, and confusion 
and defeat upon thy realm!’ 

In his journeyings through the country, he looked round him with a 
malignant eye; the pipe of the shepherd, and the song of the husband¬ 
man, were as discord to his soul; every sight and sound of human 
happiness sickened him at heart, and, in the bitterness of his spirit, he 
prayed that he might see the whole scene of prosperity laid waste with 
fire and sword by the invader. 

The story of domestic outrage and disgrace had already been made 
known to the Countess Frandina. When the hapless Florinda came in 
presence of her mother, she fell on her neck, and hid her face in her 
bosom, and w'ept; but the countess shed never a tear, for she was a 
woman haughty of spirit and strong of heart. She looked her husband 
sternly in the face. ‘ Perdition light upon thy head,’ said she, ‘ if thou 
submit to this dishonor. For my own part, woman as I am, I will as¬ 
semble the followers of my house, nor rest until rivers of blood have 
washed away this stain.’ 

‘ Be satisfied,’ replied the count; ‘ vengeance is on foot, and will be 
sure and ample.’ 

Being now in his own domains, surrounded by his relatives and 
friends, Count Julian went on to complete his web of treason. In this 
he was aided by his brother-in-law, Oppas, the Bishop of Seville: a 
man dark and perfidious as the night, but devout in demeanor, and 
smoothly plausible in council. This artful prelate had contrived to 
work himself into the entire confidence of the king, and had even pre¬ 
vailed upon him to permit his nephews, Evan and Siseburto, the exiled 
sons of Witiza, to return into Spain. They resided in Andalusia, and 
were now looked to as fit instruments in the present traitorous con¬ 
spiracy. 

By the advice of the bishop, Count Julian called a secret meeting of 
his relatives and adherents on a wild rocky mountain, not far from Con- 
suegra, and which still bears the Moorish appellation of ‘ La Sierra de 
Calderin,’ or the mountain of treason. When all were assembled, 
Count Julian appeared among them, accompanied by the bishop and by 
the Countess Frandina. Then gathering around him those who were of 
his blood and kindred, he revealed the outrage that had been offered to 
their house. He represented to them that Roderick was their legitimate 
enemy; that he had dethroned Witiza, their relation, and had now stained 
the honor of one of the most illustrious daughters of their line. The 
Countess Frandina seconded his words. She was a woman majestic in 
person and eloquent of tongue; and being inspired by a mother’s feel* 
ings, her speech aroused the assembled cavaliers to fury. 
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The count took advantage of the excitement of the moment to unfold 
his plan. The main object was to dethrone Don Roderick, and give the 
crown to the sons of the late King Witiza. By this means they would 
visit the sins of the tyrant upon his head, and, at the same time, restore 
the regal honors to their line. For this purpose their own force would 
be sufficient; but they might procure the aid of Muza ben Nosier, the 
Arabian general in Mauritania, who would no doubt gladly send a part 
of his troops into Spain to assist in the enterprise. 

The plot thus suggested by Count Julian received the unholy sanction 
of Bishop Oppas, who engaged to aid it secretly with all his influence 
and means: for he had great wealth and possessions, and many retain¬ 
ers. The example of the reverend prelate determined all who might 
otherwise have wavered, and they bound themselves by dreadful oaths 
to be true to the conspiracy. Count Julian undertook to proceed to 
Africa and seek the camp of Muza, to negotiate for his aid, while the 
bishop was to keep about the person of King Roderick, and lead him 
into the net prepared for him^ 

All things being thus arranged. Count Julian gathered together his 
treasure, and taking his wife and daughter and all his household, aban¬ 
doned the country he meant to betray; embarking at Malaga for Ceuta. 
The gate in the wall of that city, through which they went forth, con¬ 
tinued for ages to bear the name of Puerta de la Cava, or the gate of the 
harlot; for such was the opprobrious and unmerited appellation bestow¬ 
ed by the Moors on the unhappy Florinda. 

When Count Julian had placed his family in security in Ceuta, sur¬ 
rounded by soldiery devoted to his fortunes, he took with him a few 
confidential followers, and departed in secret for the camp of the Ara¬ 
bian Emir, Muza ben Nozier. The camp was spread out in one of 
those pastoral vallies which lie at the feet of the Barbary hills, with the 
great range of the Atlas mountains towering in the distance. In the 
motley army here assembled were warriors of every tribe and nation, 
that had been united by pact or conquest in the cause of Islem. There 
were those who had followed Muza from the fertile regions of Egypt, 
across the deserts of Barca, and those who had joined his standard from 
among the sun-burnt tribes of Mauritania. There were Saracen and 
Tartar, Syrian and Copt, and swarthy Moor; sumptuous warriors from 
the civilized cities of the east, and the gaunt and predatory rovers of 
the desert. The greater part of the army, however, was composed of 
Arabs; but differing greatly from the first rude hordes that enlisted 
under the banner of Mahomet. Almost a century of continual wars 
with the cultivated nations of the east had rendered them accomplished 
warriors ; and the occasional sojourn in luxurious countries and popu¬ 
lous cities, had acquainted them with the arts and habits of civilized 
life. Still the roving, restless, and predatory habits of the genuine son 
of Ishmael prevailed, in defiance of every change of clime or situation. 

Count Julian found the Arab conqueror Muza surrounded by some- 
what of oriental state and splendor. He was advanced in life, but of a 
noble presence, and concealed his age by tinging his hair and beard 
with henna. The count assumed an air of soldier-like frankness and 
decision when he came into his presence. ‘ Hitherto,’ said he, ‘ we 
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have been enemies ; but I come to thee in peace, and it rests with thee 
to make me the most devoted of thy friends. I have no longer country 
or king. Roderick the Groth is an usurper, and my deadly foe; he has 
wounded my honor in the tenderest point, and my country affords me no 
redress. Aid me in my vengeance, and I will deliver all Spain into 
thy hands : a land far exceeding in fertility and wealth all the vaunted 
regions thou hast conquered in Tingitania.’ 

The heart of Muza leaped with joy at these words, for he was a bold 
and ambitious conqueror, and having overrun all western Africa, had 
often cast a wistful eye to the mountains of Spain, as he beheld them 
brightening beyond the waters of the strait. Still he possessed the cau¬ 
tion of a veteran, and feared to engage in an enterprise of such moment, 
and to carry his arms into another division of the globe, without the 
approbation of his sovereign. Having drawn from Count Julian the 
particulars of his plan, and of the means he possessed to carry it into 
effect, he laid them before his confidential counsellors and officers, and 
demanded their opinion. ‘ These*words of Count Julian,’ said he, ‘ may 
be false and deceitful; or he may not possess the power to fulfil his 
promises. The whole may be a pretended treason to draw us on to our 
destruction. It is more natural that he should be treacherous to us than 
to his country.’ 

Among the generals of Muza was a gaunt swarthy veteran, scarred 
with wounds; a very Arab, whose great delight was roving and des¬ 
perate enterprise; and who cared for nothing beyond his steed, his 
lance, and his scimitar. He was a native of Damascus; his name 
was Taric ben Zeyad ; but, from having lost an eye, he was known 
among the Spaniards by the appellation of Taric el Tuerto, or Taric 
the one-eyed. 

The hot blood of this veteran Ishmaelite was in a ferment when he 
heard of a new country to invade, and vast regions to subdue ; and he 
dreaded lest the cautious hesitation of Muza would permit the glorious 
prize to escape them. ‘ You speak doubtingly,’ said he, ‘ of the words 
of this Christian cavalier, but their truth is easily to be ascertained. 
Give me four galleys and a handful of men, and I will depart with this' 
Count Julian, skirt the Christian coast, and bring thee back tidings of 
the land, and of his means to put it in our power.’ 

The words of the veteran pleased Muza ben Nosier, and he gave his 
consent; and Taric departed with four galleys and five hundred men, 
guided by the traitor Julian. This first expedition of the Arabs against 
Spain took place, according to certain historians, in the year of our 
Lord seven hundred and twelve ; though others differ on this point, as 
indeed they do upon almost every point in this early period of Spanish 
history. The date to which the judicious chroniclers incline is that of 
seven hundred and ten, in the month of July. It would appear from 
some authorities, also, that the galleys of Taric cruised along the coasts 
of Andalusia and Lusitania, under the feigned character of merchant 
barks: nor is this at all improbable, while they Were seeking merely to 
observe the land, and get a knowledge of the harbors. Wherever they 
touched, Count Julian despatched emissaries, to assemble his friends and 
adherents at an appointed place. They gathered together secretly at 
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Grezira Alhadra, that is to say, the Green Island ; where they held a 
conference with Count Julian in presence of Taric ben Zeyad. Here 
they again avowed their readiness to flock to his standard whenever it 
should be openly raised, and made known their various preparations for 
a rebellion, Taric was convinced, by all that he had seen and heard, 
that Count Julian had not deceived them ; either as to his disposition or 
his means to betray his country. Indulging his Arab inclinations, he 
made an inroad into the land, collected great spoil and many captives, 
and bore off his plunder in triumph to Muza, as a specimen of the riches 
to be gained by the conquest of the Christian land. 

On hearing the tidings brought by Taric el Tuerto, and beholding 
the spoil he had collected, Muza wrote a letter to the Caliph Waled 
Almanzor, setting forth the traitorous proffer of Count Julian, and the 
probability, through his means, of making a successful invasion of Spain. 

‘ A new land,’ said he, ‘ spreads itself out before our delighted eyes, and 
invites our conquest: a land, too, that equals Syria in the fertility of 
its soil, and the serenity of its sky; Yemen, or Arabia the happy, in 
its delightful temperature ; India, in its flowers and spices; Hegias, in 
its fruits and flowers ; Cathay, in its precious minerals; and Aden, in 
the excellence of its ports and harbors! It is populous also, and 
wealthy ; having many splendid cities, and majestic monuments of an¬ 
cient art. What is to prevent this glorious land from becoming the 
inheritance of the faithful ? Already we have overcome the tribes of 
Berbery, of Zab, of Derar, of Zaara, Mazamuda, and Sus ; and the 
victorious standard of Islem floats on the towers of Tangier. But four 
leagues of sea separate us from the opposite coast. One word from my 
sovereign, and the conquerors of Africa will pour their legions into 
Andalusia, rescue it from the domination of the unbeliever, and subdue 
it to the law of the Koran.’ 

The Caliph was overjoyed with the contents of the letter. * God is 
great!’ exclaimed he, ‘ and Mahomet is his prophet! It has been fore¬ 
told by the ambassador of God, that his law should extend to the ulti¬ 
mate parts of the west, and be carried by the sword into new and un¬ 
known regions. Behold, another land is opened for the triumphs of the 
faithful! It is the will of Allah, and be his sovereign will obeyed !’ 
So the Caliph sent missives to Muza, authorizing him to undertake the 
conquest. 

Upon this there was a great stir of preparation; and numerous vessels 
were assembled and equipped at Tangier, to convey the invading army 
across the Straits. Twelve thousand men were chosen for this expedi¬ 
tion : most of them light Arabian troops, seasoned in warfare, and fitted 
for hardy and rapid enterprise. Among them were many horsemen, 
mounted on fleet Arabian steeds. The whole was put under the com¬ 
mand of the veteran, Taric el Tuerto, or the one-eyed, in whom Muza 
reposed implicit confidence, as in a second self. Taric accepted the 
command with joy : his martial fire was roused at the idea of having 
such an army under his sole command, and such a country to overrun; 
and he secretly determined never to return unless victorious. 

He chose a dark night to convey his troops across the Straits of Her¬ 
cules ; and, by break of day they began to disembark at Tarifa, before 
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the country had time to take the alarm. A few Christians hastily as¬ 
sembled from the neighborhood and opposed their landing, but were 
easily put to flight. Taric stood on the sea-side, and watched until the 
last squadron had landed ; and all the horses, armour, and munitions of 
war were brought on shore: he then gave orders to set fire to the ships. 
The Moslems were struck with terror when they beheld their fleet 
wrapped in flames and smoke, and sinking beneath the waves. ‘ How 
shall we escape,’ exclaimed they, ‘if the fortune of war should be 
against us V ‘ There is no escape for the coward!’ cried Taric: ‘ the 
brave man thinks of none : your only chance is victory.’ ‘ But how, 
without ships, shall we ever return to our homes V ‘ Your home,’ re¬ 
plied Taric, ‘ is before you ; but you must win it with your swords.’ 

While Taric was yet talking with his followers, says one of the 
ancient chroniclers, a Christian female was described, waving a white 
pennon on a reed, in signal of peace. On being brought into the pre¬ 
sence of Taric she prostrated herself before him. * Senior,’ said she, 

‘ I am an ancient woman ; and it is now full sixty years, past and gone, 
since, as I was keeping vigils one winter’s night by the fireside, I heard 
my father, who was an exceeding old man, read a prophecy, said to 
have been written by a holy friar; and this was the purport of the 
prophecy: that a time would arrive when our country would be invaded 
and conquered by a people from Africa, of a strange garb, a strange 
tongue, and a strange religion. They were to be led by a strong and 
valiant captain, who would be known by these signs: on his right 
shoulder he would have a hairy mole, and his right arm would be much 
longer than the left; and of such length as to enable him to cover his 
knee with his hand without bending his body.’ 

Taric listened to the old beldame with grave attention; and, when she 
had concluded, he laid bare his shoulder, and lo! there was the mole as 
it had been described; his right arm, also, was, in verity, found to ex¬ 
ceed the other in length, though not to the degree that had been men¬ 
tioned. Upon this the Arab host shouted for joy, and felt assured of 
conquest. 

The discreet Antonio Agapida, though he records this circumstance 
as it is set down in ancient chronicle, yet withholds his belief from the 
pretended prophecy, considering the whole a cunning device of Taric 
to increase the courage of his troops. ‘ Doubtless,’ says he, ‘ there 
was a collusion between this ancient sybil and the crafty son of Ishmael; 
for these infidel leaders were full of damnable inventions, to work upon 
the superstitious fancies of their followers, and to inspire them wiA a 
blind confidence in the success of their arms.’ 

Be this as it may, the veteran Taric took advantage of the excitement 
of his soldiery, and led them forward to gain possession of a stronghold, 
which was, in a manner, the key to all the adjacent country. This was 
a lofty mountain, or promontory, almost surrounded by the sea; and 
connected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus. It was called the 
rock of Calpe, and, like the opposite rock of Ceuta, commanded the en¬ 
trance to the Mediterranean Sea. Here, in old times, Hercules had set 
up one of his pillars, and the city of Heraclea had been built. 

As Taric advanced against this promontory, he was opposed by a 
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hasty levy of the Christians, who had assembled under the banner of 
a Grothic noble of great power and importance, whose domains lay 
along the mountainous coast of the Mediterranean. The name of this 
Christian cavalier was Theodomir, but he has universally been called 
Tadmir by the Arabian historians; and is renowned as being the first 
commander that made any stand against the inroad of the Moslems. 
He was about forty years of age ; hardy, prompt, and sagacious ; and 
had all the Gothic nobles been equally vigilant and shrewd in their de¬ 
fence, the banner of Islam would never have triumphed over the land. 

Theodomir had but seventeen hundred men under his command, and 
these but rudely armed ; yet he made a resolute stand against the army 
of Taric, and defended the pass to the promontory with great valor. He 
was, at length, obliged to retreat; and Taric advanced, and planted his 
standard on the rock of Calpe, and fortified it as his stronghold, and as 
the means of securing an entrance into the land. To commemorate his 
first victory, he changed the name of the promontory, and called it 
Gibel Taric, or the mountain of Taric; but, in process of time, the 
name has gradually been altered to Gibraltar. 

In the mean time, the patriotic chieftain, Theodomir, having collected 
his routed forces, encamped with them on the skirts of the mountains, 
and summoned the country round to join his standard. He sent off mis¬ 
sives, in all speed, to the king ; imparting, in brief and blunt terms, 
the news of the invasion, and craving assistance with equal frankness. 

‘ Senior,’ said he, in his letter, ‘ the legions of Africa are upon us, but 
whether they come from heaven or earth I know not. They seem to 
have fallen from the clouds, for they have no ships. We have been 
taken by surprise, overpowered by numbers, and obliged to retreat; 
and they have fortified themselves in our territory. Send us aid, senior, 
with instant speed ; or, rather, come yourself to our assistance.’ 

When Don Roderick heard that legions of turbaned troops had poured 
into the land from Africa, he called to mind the visions and predictions 
of the necromantic tower, and great fear came upon him. But, though 
sunk from his former hardihood and virtue, though enervated by indul¬ 
gence, and degraded in spirit by a consciousness of crime, he was re¬ 
solute of soul, and roused himself to meet the coming danger. He 
summoned a hasty levy of horse and foot, amounting to forty thousand; 
but now were felt the effects of the crafty council of Count Julian, for 
the best of the horses and armour intended for the public service had 
been sent into Africa, and were really in possession of the traitors. 
Many nobles, it is true, took the field with the sumptuous array with 
which they had been accustomed to appear at tournaments and jousts ; 
but most of their vassals were destitute of weapons, and cased in cui¬ 
rasses of leather, or suits of armor almost consumed by rust. They 
were without discipline or animation ; and their horses, like themselves 
pampered by slothful peace, were little fitted to bear the heat, the dust, 
and toil, of long campaigns. 

This army Don Roderick put under the command of his kinsman 
Ataulpho, a prince of the royal blood of the Goths, and of a noble and 
generous nature ; and he ordered him to march with all speed to meet 
the foe, and to recruit his forces on the way with the troops of Theodomir. 
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In the mean time, Taric el Tuerto had received large re-inforcements 
from Africa, and the adherents of Count Julian, and all those disconten¬ 
ted with the sway of Don Roderick, had flocked to his standard; for 
many were deceived by the representations of Count Julian, and thought 
that the Arabs had come to aid him in placing the sons of Witiza upon 
the throne. Guided by the count, the troops of Taric penetrated into 
various parts of the country, and laid waste the land; bringing back 
loads of spoil to their stronghold at the rock of Calpe. 

The prince Ataulpho marched with his army through Andalusia, and 
was joined by Theodomir with his troops; he n(iet with various detach¬ 
ments of the enemy foraging the country, and had several bloody skir¬ 
mishes ; but he succeeded in driving them before him, and they retreated 
to the rock of Calpe, where Taric lay gathered up with the main body 
of his army. 

The prince encamped not far from the bay which spreads itself out 
before the promontory. In the evening he despatched the veteran Theo¬ 
domir, with a trumpet, to demand a parley of the Arab chieftain, who 
received the envoy in his tent, surrounded by his captains. Theodomir 
was frank and abrupt in speech, for the most of his life had been passed 
far from courts. He delivered, in round terms, the message of the 
Prince Ataulpho; upbraiding the Arab general with his wanton invasion 
of the land, and summoning him to surrender his army, or to expect no 
mercy. 

The single eye of Taric el Tuerto glowed like a coal of fire at this 
message. ‘ Tell your commander,’ replied he, ‘ that I have crossed the 
strait to conquer Spain, nor will I return until Thave accomplished my 
purpose. Tell him I have men skilled in war, and armed in proof, 
with whose aid I trust soon to give a good account of his rabble host.’ 

A murmur of applause passed through the assemblage of Moslem 
captains. Theodomir glanced on them a look of defiance, but his eye 
rested on a renegado Christian, one of his own ancient comrades, and 
a relation of Count Julian. ‘ As to you, Don Greybeard,’ said he, 
‘ you who turn apostate in your declining age, I here pronounce you a 
traitor to your God, your king, and country ; and stand ready to prove 
it this instant upon your body, if field be granted me.’ 

The traitor knight was stung with rage at these words, for truth ren¬ 
dered them piercing to the heart. He would have immediately answered 
to the challenge, but Taric forbade it, and ordered that the Christian en¬ 
voy should be conducted from the camp. ‘ ’Tis well,’ replied Theodo¬ 
mir ; ‘ God will give me the field which you deny. Let yon hoary 
apostate look to himself to-morrow in the battle, for I pledge myself to 
use my lance upon no other foe until it has shed his blood upon the na¬ 
tive soil he has betrayed.’ So saying, he left the camp; nor could the 
Moslem chieftains help admiring the honest indignation of this patriot 
knight, while they secretly despised his renegado adversary. 

The ancient Moorish chroniclers relate many awful portents, and 
strange and mysterious visions, which appeared to the commanders of 
either army during this anxious night. Certainly it was a night of 
fearful suspense, and Moslem and Christian looked forward with doubt 
to the fortune of the coming day. The Spanish sentinel walked his pen- 
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sive round, listening occasionally to the vague sounds from the distant 
rock of Calpe, and eyeing it as the mariner eyes the thunder cloud, 
pregnant with terror and destruction. The Arabs, too, from their lofty 
clilfs beheld the numerous camp-fires of the Christians gradually lighted 
up, and saw that they were a powerful host; at the same time the night 
breeze brought to their ears the sullen roar of the sea which separated 
them from Africa. When they considered their perilous situation, an 
army on one side, with a whole nation aroused to re-enfore it, and on 
the other an impassable sea, the spirits of many of the warriors were cast 
down, and they repented the day when they had ventured into this hos¬ 
tile land. 

Taric marked their despondency, but said nothing. Scarce had the 
first streak of morning light trembled along the sea, however, when he 
summoned his principal warriors to his tent. ‘ Be of good cheer,’ said 
he : ‘ Allah is with us, and has sent his prophet to give assurance of his 
aid. Scarce had I retired to my tent last night, when a man of a ma¬ 
jestic and venerable presence sto^ before me. He was taller by a palm 
than the ordinary race of men ; his flowing beard was of a golden hue, 
and his eyes were so bright that they seemed to send forth flashes of 
fire. I have heard the Emir Bahamet, and other ancient men, describe 
the prophet, whom they had seen many times while on earth, and such 
was his form and lineament. ‘ Fear nothing, O Taric, from the mor. 
row,’ said he, ‘ I will be with thee in the fight. Strike boldly, then, 
and conquer. Those of thy followers who survive the battle will have 
this land for an inheritance ; for those who fall, a mansion in paradise 
is prepared, and immortal houris await their coming.’ He spake and 
vanished; I heard a strain of celestial melody, and my tent was filled 
with the odors of Arabia the Happy.’ ‘ Such,’ says the Spanish chro¬ 
niclers, ‘ was another of the arts by which this arch son of Ishmael 
sought to animate the hearts of his followers;’ and the pretended vision 
had been recorded by the Arabian writers as a veritable occurrence. 
Marvellous, indeed, was the effect produced by it upon the infidel soldiery, 
who now cried out with eagerness to be led against the foe. 

The gray summits of the rock of Calpe brightened with the first rays 
of morning, as the Christian army issued forth from its encampment. 
The Prince Ataulpho rode from squadron to squadron, animating his 
soldiers for the battle. ‘ Never should we sheath our swords,’ said he, 
‘while these infidels have a footing in the land. They are pent up 
within yon rocky mountain, we must assail them in their rugged hole. 
We have a long day before us : let not the setting sun shine upon one 
of their host, who is not a fugitive, a captive, or a corpse.’ 

The words of the prince were received with shouts, and the army 
moved toward the promontory. As they advanced, they heard the clasH 
of cymbals and the bray of trumpets, and the rocky bosom of the moun. 
tain glittered with helms and spears and scimetars; for the Arabs, in- 
spired with fresh confidence by the words of Taric, were sallying forth, 
with flaunting banners, to the combat. 

The gaunt Arab chieftain stood upon a rock as his troops marched 
by; his buckler was at his back, and he brandished in his hand a 
double-pointed spear. Calling upon the several leaders by their names, 
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he exhorted them to direct their attacks against the Christian captains, 
and especially against Ataulpho; ‘ for the chiefs being slain/ said he, 
‘their followers will vanish from before us like the morning mist.’ 

The Gothic nobles were easily to be distinguished by the splendor of 
their arms; but the Prince Ataulpho was conspicuous above all the rest 
for the youthful grace and majesty of his appearance, and the bravery 
of his array. He was mounted on a superb Andalusian charger, richly 
caparisoned with crimson velvet, embroidered with gold. His surcoat 
was of like color and adornment, and the plumes that waved above his 
burnished helmet were of the purest white. Ten mounted pages, mag¬ 
nificently attired, followed him to the field, but their duty was not so 
much to fight as to attend upon their lord, and to furnish him with steed 
or weapon. 

The Christian troops, though irregular and undisciplined, were full 
of native courage; for the old warrior spirit of their Gothic sires still 
glowed in their bosoms. There were two battalions of infantry, but 
Ataulpho stationed them in the rear.; ‘ for God forbid,’ said he, ‘ that 
foot soldiers should have the place of honor in the battle, when I have 
so many valiant cavaliers.’ As the armies drew nigh to each other, 
however, it was discovered that the advance of the Arabs was composed 
of infantry. Upon this the cavaliers checked their steeds, and requested 
that the foot soldiery might advance and disperse this losel crew, holding 
it beneath their dignity to contend with pedestrian foes. The prince, 
however, commanded them to charge; upon which, putting spurs to 
their steeds, they rushed upon the foe. 

The Arabs stood the shock manfully, receiving the horses upon the 
points of their lances; many of the riders were shot down with bolts 
from cross-bows, or stabbed with the poniards of the Moslems. The 
cavaliers succeeded, however, in breaking into the midst of the battalion 
and throwing it into confusion, cutting down some with their swords, 
transpiercing others with their spears, and trampling many under the 
hoofs of their horses. At this moment, they were attacked by a band 
of Spanish horsemen, the recreant partisans of Count Julian. Their 
assault bore hard upon their countrymen, who were disordered by the 
contest with the foot soldiers, and many a loyal Christian knight fell 
beneath the sword of an unnatural foe. 

The foremost among these recreant warriors was the renegado cava¬ 
lier whom Theodomir had challenged in the tent of Taric. He dealt 
his blows about him with a powerful arm and with malignant fury, for 
nothing is more deadly than the hatred of an apostate. In the midst of 
his career he was espied by the hardy Theodomir, who came spurring 
to the encounter : ‘ Traitor,’ cried he, ‘ I have kept my vow. This lance 
has been held sacred from all other foes to make a passage for thy per¬ 
jured soul. The renegado had been renowned for prowess before he 
became a traitor to his country, but guilt will sap the courage of the 
stoutest heart. When he beheld Theodomir rushing upon him, he 
would have turned and fled ; pride alone withheld him; and, though 
an admirable master of defence, he lost all skill to ward the attack of 
his adversary. At the first assault the lance of Theodomir pierced him 
through and through ; he fell to the earth, gnashed his teeth as he rolled 
in the dust, but yielded his breath without uttering a word. 
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The battle now became general, and lasted throughout the morning 
with varying success. The stratagem of Taric, however, began to 
produce its effect. The Christian leaders and most conspicuous cava¬ 
liers were singled out, and severally assailed by overpowering numbers. 
They fought desperately, and performed miracles of prowess; but fell, 
one by one, beneath a thousand wounds. Still the battle lingered on 
throughout a great part of the day; and as the declining sun shone 
through the clouds of dust, it seemed as if the conflicting hosts were 
wrapped in smoke and fire. 

The Prince Ataulpho saw that the fortune of battle was against him. 
He rode about the field calling out the names of the bravest of his 
knights, but few answered to his call; the rest lay mangled on the field. 
With this handful of warriors he endeavored to retrieve the day, when 
he was assailed by Tenderos, a partisan of Count Julian, at the head 
of a body of recreant Christians. At sight of this new adversary, fire 
flashed from the eyes of the prince, for Tenderos had been brought up 
in his father’s palace. ‘ Well dost thou, traitor !’ cried he, ‘ to attack 
the son of thy lord, who gave thee bread ; thou, who hast betrayed thy 
country and thy God !’ 

So saying, he seized a lance from one of his pages, and charged 
furiously upon the apostate ; but Tenderos met him in mid career, and 
the lance of the prince was shivered upon hi^ shield. Ataulpho then 
grasped his mace, which hung at his saddle bow, and a doubtful fight 
ensued. Tenderos was powerful of frame and superior in the use of 
his weapons, but the curse of treason seemed to paralyze his arm. He 
wounded Ataulpho slightly between the greaves of his armor, but the 
prince dealt a blow with his mace that crushed through helm and skull, 
and reached the brains; and Tenderos fell dead to the earth, his armor 
rattling as he fell. 

At the same moment a javelin, hurled by an Arab, transpierced the 
horse of Ataulpho, which sunk beneath him. The prince seized the 
reins of the steed of Tenderos; but the faithful animal, as though he 
knew him to be the foe of his late lord, reared and plunged, and refused 
to let him mount. The prince, however, used him as a shield to ward 
off the press of foes : while, with his sword, he defended himself against 
those in front of him. Taric ben Zeyad arrived at the scene of conflict, 
and paused, for a moment, in admiration of the surpassing prowess of 
the prince: recollecting, however, that his fall would be a death-blow 
to his army, he spurred upon him, and wounded him severely with his 
scimetar. Before he could repeat his blow, Theodomir led up a body 
of Christian cavaliers to the rescue, and Taric was parted from his prey 
by the tumult of the fight. The prince sank to the earth, covered with 
wounds, and exhausted by the loss of blood. A faithful page drew him 
from under the hoofs of the horses, and, aided by a veteran soldier, an 
ancient vassal of Ataulpho, conveyed him to a short distance from the 
field of battle, by the side of a small stream that gushed out from among 
rocks. They staunched the blood that flowed from his wounds, and 
washed the dust from his face, and laid him beside the fountain. The 
page sat at his head, and supported it on his knees; and the veteran 
stO(^ at his feet, with his brow bent, and his eyes full of sorrow. The 
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prince gradually^ revived, and opened his eyes. ‘ How fares the battle V 
said he. ‘ The struggle is hard,’ replied the soldier, ‘ but the day may 
yet be ours.’ 

The prince felt that the hour of his death was at hand, and ordered 
that they should aid him to rise upon his knees. They supported him 
between them, and he prayed fervently for a short time, when, finding 
his strength declining, he beckoned the veteran to sit down beside him 
on the rock. Continuing to kneel, he confessed himself to that ancient 
soldier; having no priest or friar to perform that office in this hour of 
extremity. When he had so done, he sunk again upon the earth, and 
pressed it with his lips, as if he would take a fond farewell of his be¬ 
loved country. The page would then have raised h|s head, but found 
that his lord had yielded up the ghost. 

A number of Arab warriors, who came to the fountain to slake their 
thirst, cut off the head of the prince and bore it in triumph to Taric, 
crying, ‘ Behold the head of the Christian leader!’ Taric immediately 
ordered that the head should be put upon the end of a lance, together 
with the surcoat of the prince, and borne about the field of battle, with 
the sound of trumpets, atabels, and cymbals. 

When the Christians beheld the surcoat, and knew the features of the 
prince, they were struck with horror, and heart and hand failed them. 
Theodomir endeavored in vain to rally them; they threw by their 
weapons and fled ; and they continued to fly, and the enemy to pursue 
and slay them, until the darkness of the night. The Moslems then re¬ 
turned, and plundered the Christian camp, where they found abundant 
spoil. 


STANZAS TO E-. 


Where the young mountain river 
Springs for the far-off ocean; 

Where the fresh leaflets quiver 
With a delightful motion; 

Oh! thither lue, and see 

How Nature’s youth doth tell of thee. 

Where hang the sweet wild roses. 

And the pale lilies drooping; 

Where the violet reposes 
’Neath young leaves o’er it stooping; 

Oh! wander there, and see 

How Nature’s beauty speaks of thee. 

Where the glad brook is bringing 
Sw'eet music never dying; 

Where the bright birds are singing, 

And gentle winds are sighing; 

Oh! thhher go with me, 

And list to Nature’s song of thee. 

Where ivy is entwining. 

The stem tree’s branch down-bending; 

Where flowers are e’er combining 
Their perfume, heaven-ascendmg; 

Oh! roam thou there, and see 

How Nature’s love breathes but of thee. 
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The trumpet’a voice had stirred the sky, 

And rustling banners waved on high; 

The shoute of victory went up, 

And wreaths of laurel crowned the cup 
That flowed anfid the festal halls, 

Wit^ the crowded city’s walls; 

Stem warriors came in long array 
To grace the conqueror’s p^eant day: 
Triumphant peeled the clarion’s tone 
And spears and glancing armor shone. 

Mid the dust of thousands sweeping by, 
like meteors in a midnight sky. 

They’d left behind their hosts of slain 
Upon the far-oflf battle plain. 

And brought the marks of conquest back; 

Proud trophies glittered on their track: 

Rich armor from the vanquished won. 

Bright jewels glancing in the sun; 

A captive monarch’s golden throne. 

And neaps of countless treasm^ shone; 

But prouder, nobler spoils and high. 

Adorned that mighty pageantry. 

Reluctantly, with lofty form, 

like strong oaks blasted by the storm 

But not bowed down, the captive* came. 

Their dark brows flushed with grief and shame; 
And he, their sovereign, king no more. 

In mockery the purple wore. 

His the proud step, majestic mien. 

The lip compressed and look serene 
That mark a spirit strong and high, 

A soul that smiles on destiny. 

As surges breaking on the shore, 

Or like the distant torrents roar, 

The shouts of victory rolled afar. 

And shook the liills, as the victor’s car 
Gorgeous and bright was borne along 
By uie swift rush of the gathered throng. 

A glorious sight on his haughty way. 

With laurel crown, and nu^-clad breast, 

With waving plume and princely crest, 

Was the conqueror on that day. 


An old man paced the guarded room. 

With quivering lip ana brow of gloom. 

And his silver hair in the moonlight shone 
Like the grayish front of a time-worn stone; 
Nor voice, nor sound the still air woke, 
his burning words the silence broke: 


* Where is the shining car 
And where the gorgeous train ? 
Fled as the falling star 
That sunk behind the main! 


ti. 

Where is the victor’s crown ? 

The pageant sweeping past? 
Gone with the thistle-down. 
Swept by the hurrying blast. 
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XIX. 

Where is the trump of Fame 
That woke the startled air! 
*Tis like my branded name, 
And like my dying prayer. 


IV. 

I Ve braved the din and strife 
Of many a battle-plain, 

And lavished strength and life; 
My guerdon is a chain! 


I brought a true heart brave, 
A spirit bold and free. 

Free as the ocean wave; 

My country! unto thee. 


vt. 

I had not thought to start 
Before thy stinging frown; 

Wo for the trusting heart! 

Wo for the laurel crown! 

SkelUr Island, Mart Oxbuin*r. 


A VERITABLE GHOST STORY. 


* There are more thinf^s in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamed of in our philosophy.’ 


Some forty years since, an elderly English gentleman, who had been 
successful in his pursuit after wealth in the British metropolis, deter¬ 
mined upon purchasing an estate in the country, upon which he might 
retire and enjoy the residue of life in unostentatious ease and quiet. 
He was a man of elegant tastes and fond of antiquarian pursuits. This 
latter predilection induced him, in his various summer joumeyings in 
England, to select from among those old inns or taverns which are inva¬ 
riably to be met with in every ancient borough or market-town, the most 
respectable one, as the place at which he would put up; and when ‘ mine 
host’ gave token of being a gentleman, his companionship would gene¬ 
rally be requested, through a card by the waiter, bearing the compliments 
of the guest, with a hope that it might be convenient for the landlord to 
favor him with his company over a bottle of wine. This was the almost 
invariable plan adopted, when he was unaccompanied with his ‘ better 
half.’ It will readily be conceived that in these tcte-a-t6te gossipings, a 
great fund of anecdote and legendary tales had been gleaned, which 
were made subservient to the entertainment of friends when assembled 
around the social board. It is from this fund of gossip to which I 
have so often listened, that I propose to select one which, owing to my 
close relationship to the stout gentleman, has been to me a source of no 
little interest, even as a ‘ thrice-told tale.’ The incident occurred at the 
time when he was in search of the estate to which I have alluded in the 
commencement of this sketch. 
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It was late in the evening, in the spring of the year, when he arrived 
at the destined stopping-place for the night, which if I remember rightly 
was the ancient borough of St. Albans. Here he selected an inn accor¬ 
ding to his usual taste; an old rambling disjointed patch-work piece of 
architecture, the gradual accumulation of many preceding generations, 
where might be seen rude carvings of grinning nondescript monsters 
supporting the projecting stories as they each hung over the side-walk; 
large and small casement windows, with square mullions and gothic ar¬ 
ches, and many a gabled roof fronting on the street, where at their junc¬ 
tion the continuous gutters projected in the form of long pipes, which 
in rainy weather discharged cataracts of water, deluging the unfortu¬ 
nate pedestrian who should unwittingly prefer the side-walk to the rough 
paved road. In the centre of this pile of buildings was the gate-way, 
large enough to admit coaches with outside passengers; and under its 
ample, shadowy shelter would be found the entrance to the building 
itself. On one side was the door to the tap-room, used by post-boys, 
servants, and the like class, while on the opposite side the glazed door 
led to the coffee-room and the more respectable apartments. Here Boni¬ 
face would present himself whenever a carriage drove up, to give a 
hearty welcome to his guests. The interior, in accordance with the 
outside, was composed of low, spacious rooms, wainscoated in oaken ' 
pannels, blackened with age, but brightly polished by continued rub¬ 
bings. The furniture was of a past century; the floors worm-eaten but 
of scrupulous cleanliness, their centres covered with modem or per¬ 
chance Turkish carpets. The mullioned windows with their appropri¬ 
ate leaden-lozenged casements, glazed with glass of various shades of 
green, were ornamented with curtains, not hung for show but intended 
to be used nightly. 

Into one of these rooms our elderly gentleman was ceremoniously 
shown by the obsequious waiter; and here, after the hearty meal was 
ended and the newspaper mn through, the evening was spent, as the 
reader will perhaps anticipate, in company with ‘ mine host.* It was 
spring, as I have before said; cold and cheerless without, but within a 
bright blazing fire, and a table upon which sparkled generous wine, ‘ that 
maketh glad the heart of man,* gave earnest of comfortable quarters. 
You may fancy the stout gentleman and his companion honest Boniface, 
no shadow, each seated in arm chairs of creditable proportions, whiling 
away the evening hour with many a tale; a fragment of one of which 
we will now just touch upon. 

‘ And you really think the tile which you have dug up from below the 
foundation in the cellar, to be of the date of Julius Caesar; and infer 
from it that a roof has sheltered this spot for two thousand years ? It is 
a hallowed thought to reflect upon the crowd of spirits which must hover 
over and around us, if we suppose, as some do, that when we leave this 
tabernacle of clay, we shall continue to linger in the midst of our old 
haunts; and that these spirits are the unseen and unfelt witnesses of our 
every act. It may be mere fancy, but I am inclined to think there is 
more truth in the thought than cold philosophy is willing to admit.* 

‘ Then, Sir, you are a believer in ghosts V observed Boniface. 

‘ Why, no; I cannot say truly that I am, though I have oftentimes 
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longed to make an acquaintance with one. By the way, I should think 
this building of nooks and corners was admirably adapted for the carry¬ 
ing out some marvel of the sort. Pray, is there not some hobgoblin or 
merry sprite playing his antics about your premises, my worthy host V 

Hereupon Boniface looked doubtingly, and feeling his way before 
committing himself, he at last admitted that ‘there was some idle story 
of the kind, but for his part, he put no faith in such silly things.’ 

‘ Well, of course,’ said his guest, ‘ it must be some particular room 
that is thus honored V 

‘Well?’ was the deferential rejoinder, in a tone denoting a wish to 
hear the deduction. 

‘ Then, if it is a bed-chamber, snug and comfortable, do me the favor 
to apportion it to me for the night.’ 

‘ Most certainly, if you are serious,’ rejoined Boniface; ‘ it shall be 
made ready immediately; but I assure you that my patrons seldom give 
it the preference.’ 

Hereupon the bell was rung, and the waiter presenting himself, was 
requested to direct the chamber-maid to prepare the large room, and to 
see that the bed was well aired, and to tell Boots to take the gentleman’s 
trunk up, to kindle a fire, and to see that every thing was tidy. 

The evening was thus whiled away until the hour of eleven had ar¬ 
rived, when the great stillness of the house betokened the time for reti¬ 
ring. Accordingly, the chamber-maid was summoned, and with a can- 
die in each hand, she led the way up a wide stair-case, graced with 
twisted bannisters and of easy ascent, terminating on a long corridor, 
the floor full of uncertain undulations, running the entire length of the 
building. At the end was a door, which upon opening, discovered a 
room of large proportions, with a low ceiling divided into square com¬ 
partments. Here our traveller was no sooner installed and left *alone, 
than he locked the door; then with candle in hand he began to examine 
each crack and cranny, but could find nothing suspicious. There were 
few things in it worthy of note, excepting a large bed with drawn cur¬ 
tains of dazzling whiteness; a most ample hearth, on which was blaring 
a bundle of dry faggots, sending forth a warm, cheerful light into the 
room, more powerful than both the candles. This huge fire-place, with 
its concomitant ornament, a profusely-carved mantel-piece of the usual 
time-stained oak, was at least five feet high, and more than two feet 
broad; its ingenious workmanship occupied his attention, and kept him 
for some time engaged in curious admiration of its exquisite quaintness. 
The other furniture consisted of chairs, a chest-of-drawers, and a table, 
all the work of a former age. An easy chair was placed in the middle 
of the room, in which the stout gentleman composed himself luxuriously 
for a short time. The room however was too large to be easily warmed, 
and he soon abandoned it for the bed, but not before he had raked the 
remaining brands together and extinguished the candles. Not feeling 
at once the influence of the drowsy god, he abandoned himself to many 
fanciful speculations. He marvelled why it was that the concurrence 
of all ages and nations, enlightened or ignorant, savage or civilized, 
should have so uniformly led to the belief in good and evil spirits wan¬ 
dering at large on the earth, not subject to the laws of matter, save in 
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the sensation of sight and hearing. The creditable phalanx of names 
of distinguished persons who had placed their veracity on the side of 
believers, as having themselves been visited by the inhabitants of the 
other world, was opposed by his own experience ; for although he had 
frequently thought he had been so honored, yet upon investigating the 
cause, he had invariably found it to be a mere delusion. 

It was not long however that he was suffered thus to enjoy himself; for 
hearing a slight noise near the fire-place, he turned his head, and saw 
a deformed, dwarfish body emerge frem the shadowy part of the room, 
proceed stealthily toward the fire, over which he rubbed his thin, atten¬ 
uated hands, and then placing them under their opposite arms, he hug¬ 
ged himself in evident comfort. The fire had by this time so far dwin¬ 
dled away as to be only a handful of smouldering embers, which cast but 
an exceedingly feeble and uncertain light, sufficient only to reveal the 
general outline of the pigmy spectre. The old gentleman, with strained 
eyes, attentively observed his motions, till from very weariness, caused 
by looking through a light so dim, he began to doubt whether he saw 
truly: he reasoned with himself, but with no satisfactory result; till at 
last, desirous of ‘ making assurance doubly sure,’ he gently enlarged 
his look-out in the slightly-opened curtains in order that he might more 
attentively observe the room; but all was darkness, save in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the fire. The removal of the curtain however had 
made a rustling noise, which had given the alarm to the spectre-imp, 
who immediately vanished into the gloom of the apartment on the side 
of the fire-place. 

This was no sooner observed by the wide-awake old gentleman, than 
he jumped out of bed, resolved to give chase ; but although stout gen¬ 
tlemen are generally no-wise active, not a second had elapsed before he 
reached the hearth, and scattering the embers in order to obtain more 
light, he looked carefully around, but no trace of the phantom could be 
seen. A few seconds more, and one of the candles was lighted, when 
the room was again subjected to a more rigid scrutiny ; but all to no 
purpose; for the door remained locked, and the closet-doors were equally 
secure; nothing was under the bed, nor behind the table; the easy- 
chair could afford no shelter; in the front of every lower tier of pan- 
nels was some article of furniture, which eflTectually prevented their 
being used suddenly ; beside, how could the furniture be readjusted ? 
The upper ones were too high to be at all likely to afford the means of 
such quick concealment. Hence he was completely mystified, amazed, 
perplexed. His mental powers were in a whirl; until at length he be¬ 
came perfectly bewildered, and concluded that he had been dreaming, 
or had been taking a short trot on a night-mare ; and with this latter 
idea he returned, shivering like an ague, to his cold bed. The candle 
was now suffered to bum, and pillowing his head high, so as to see all 
around, the curtains having been previously withdrawn, he determined 
to keep vigilant watch. At length becoming composed and comfortably 
warm, he distinctly recalled the whole train of thought which had pre¬ 
ceded the appearance of the strange phantom. Finally, he concluded 
that if it were all a dream, an illusion, never was a dream or an illusion 
so like reality. He must from henceforth doubt the evidence of his 
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senses. Thus he reasoned and doubted, doubted and reasoned, until 
the candle’s light and all around had faded into dimness. Slumber 
gradually usurped its sway, and he slept till late next morning. On 
awaking, the whole affair was too vividly remembered, for him to settle 
down into a belief that he had dreamed. He was determined to satisfy 
himself. It was not long before his feet were in his slippers; and 
throwing on his dressing-gown, he went the round of another and still 
another examination, with no more satisfactory result than before; until 
at last, tired with conjecture, he dismissed it from his mind, and com¬ 
pleted his toilet. 

At the breakfast-table, he simply remarked, in reply to the inquiry 
if he had slept well, that he had dreamed the room was haunted by a 
dwarfish ghost, but he pretended to believe that it was only a dream. 

‘ There!’ rejoined the auditor; ‘ others have dreamed the same thing!’ 

The discussion of the creature-comforts on the table was too interesting 
to permit a discussion of discomforts, and inquiry was silenced. 

The morning sun was shining brightly, tempting the healthful to 
enjoy his cheerful beams. It was not long therefore before our traveller 
was seen taking the direction to the old abbey-church. The sight of 
such ancient buildings was always keenly relished by him, by reason of 
his antiquarian tastes; but in this instance, it led to the clearing up of 
the last night’s mystery; for in his rambles around this immense pile 
of architecture, he literally ‘ stumbled upon’ an old friend, who was 
connected with the parish affairs, and was consequently enabled to give 
much interest to his descriptions of the place. The last night’s events 
were of course not forgotten; in fact it was all circumstantially detailed, 
even to a minute description of the dwarf. 

‘ Well, well,’ was the reply, ‘I think I can show you the living fac¬ 
simile of your fancied dream ; the only thing which puzzles me is to 
account for his entrance to your chamber. Let us step into the house 
adjoining the inn, and you shall judge for yourself.’ 

They accordingly adjourned to the place indicated; and there the 
very imp himself was actually felt and handled ! It required some 
coaxing, not unmixed with threats, before he could be prevailed upon to 
unfold the secrets of his prison-house, but they were finally extorted. 
It seemed, that up stairs, on a level with the haunted chamber, was a 
closet, immediately back of the fire-place with the carved oaken mantel¬ 
piece, once side of which, it will be remembered, was at least two feet 
wide; and its curious carvings were so adroitly made as to conceal the 
cracks of that part which opened as a door: this, if even left ajar, 
would still be in shadow from the fire on the hearth, and consequently 
an instant of time was only necessary for the person near by to make 
his escape, and to effectually conceal the mode by which it was accom¬ 
plished. The brick jam was of course hollow, and led to the back of 
the closet in the next house ; which, being pannelled all around, and 
situated against a solid wall, as was supposed, had eluded discovery 
after the builders had passed away. How this misshapen piece of hu¬ 
manity had re-discovered it, I never knew ; but I fancy that, acciden¬ 
tally being in the closet at the time when there had been a noise made 
in the fire-place, either from kindling a fire or cleaning it ; and hearing 
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this noise distinctly, might have suggested to him to try the back; 
which, opening inside of the secret passage, might have been forced 
from its spring-catch ; while the holes in the carved work of the mantel 
enabled him to see if any one was in the room ; and thus prevent an 
intrusion which would lead to his detection. o. n. v. 


REVES ET SOUVENIRS. 


1 REMEMBER roaming lonely by the mournful forest streams, 

The loveliness and melody of childhood’s lia{)py dreams; 

Pale flowers, the vermeil-tinted, lightly fanned by vernal breeze, 
Whose fitful breath went sighingly among the solemn trees; 

Sunny streamlets, gushing elearly in tlicir fresh and tameless glee, 
Sparkling onward, ever onward, toward a golden summer sea. 
Fairy isles of green were sleeping on its soltly-heaving breast, 
Where the chime of waves low rippling forever lulled to rest. 

The slanting sunbeams wandered through each (piiet vale and dell. 
Shaded glen, and gray old cavern, where the foamy cascade fell j 
And birds, the starry-wing’d, flitbng through the rich perfume, 
Filled with their gladsome minstrelsy the depths of leafy gloom. 


I remember, I remember, in my musings sad and lone, 

The beauty and the brightness, tliat have vanislied, and are gone. 
Rosy clouds at eve reposing in the crimson-curtained west, 

Mocking with their tranquil splendor the human heart’s unrest 
They are gliding through my visions, as they ased to do of yore, 

Yet the gentle thoughts they wakened, shall//icy come back no more! 
Oh ! manv an hour I lingered to watch their georgeous dyes 
In soft and shadowy outlines against the purple skies; 

Through their regal halls, air-woven, the parting radiance streamed. 
Ever varying like the opal’s hue : and often have I deemed 
They were come with tender message, in llie holy hush of even, 
From the Loved of years departed, spirit-guardians in Heaven! 


Ill. 

To my memory come back darkly in the stilly midnight hour, 

Dim and faded now, the pictures of Life’s early glow and power, 
When the world was arched with halos of hojies unmixed with fears. 
And I marvelled they should tell me but of sorrowing and tears! 
When mv spirit loved to revel in its palaces of dreams, 

Lit with lightning-flash of fancy, rosy bloom and starry gleams; 
Listening to the choral harmonies that filled each lofty dome. 

Like the clear and liquid music in the Nereid's azure home. 

And it looked from its proud towers on the Future’s magic scene. 

Till the Present grew all gladsome with the brightness of its sheen; 
Far off-notes of triumph swelling, floated up from years to come, 
Silver blast of clarion blending with the roll of stormy drum! 


I remember, I remember, in my vigils cold and lone. 

Brilliant reveries, burning fantasies, forever fled and gone ! 
Stately visions p^sed before me in the mystic realms of Mind, 
Shapes of glory lightly wafled on the balmy summer wind; 
Forms of pale and pensive loveliness, with eyes Uke pensile stars. 
Such as nevejr yet were beaming ’mid this world’s discordant jars. 
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And their whiKpers wild, unearthly, unutterable, fell 
like a harp-etring’a dying echo, or a fair young spirit’s knell. 
On my soul amid the slmdows of my native forest trees. 
Rustling melancholy, lowly, in the wailing of the breeze. 
Till, unknowing pain or agony, I *ve wept such blissful tears 
As sliall never, never flow again ’mid darker later years! 


I am dreaming, I am dreaming of tlie bright ones that are gone. 
The gifted and the beautiful, fn>m Time s sad wasting flov\Ti, 

Of tliose beings pure and gentle, like the passing glow of even. 

Sent to teach us of a better, higher heritage in Heaven ! 

Sweet they were as first wild flowers that herald coming spring. 

Or a mellow gleam of sunset through the storm-cloud’s raven wing. 
Fragile as that opening flower, fleeting as that golden ray, 
like the snow-WTeath of the morning, full soon they fled away! 
And fit it is it should be so ; their mission here was brief 
’Mid the blighting and the bitterness of Earth’s unquiet grief: 

So their hands were meekly folded, and closed their dreamful ey'es, 
And Uiey passed in stainless innocence to dwell beyond the skies! 


VI. 

1 am dreaming, 1 am dreaming of the lortlly minds of old. 

Whose ‘ wingikl-words’ of |)ower had once like glorious music rolled ; 
Lofly intellects that kindled as a far-off beacon fmme, 

>ending down the stream of ages the light of deatldess fame ; 
Bursting through the rusty shackles of dark and spectral fears. 
Leaving Freedom as a legacy to men of coming years. 

And I’ve read in hoary records solemn story of the dead. 

The mighty, the immortal, with their souls’ vast treasures fled. 

The piercing eyes of Genius, lit with uneartldy fire. 

Seemed to thrill me as I listened to his wild and burning lyre; 

And their spell was on my spirit in the starry cope above. 

In the gush of morning sunlight, and the ferv ent glance of love. 


VII. 

I am lonely, I am lonely! In the palace of my soul, 

As 1 walk Its lofty corridors, 1 read a mystic scroll. 

And it seemed a fearful warning, yet I knew not whence it came, 

Writ in wild and wondrous cliaracters of rosy-colored flame ; 

And a deep voice murmured : * Destiny, that wrought Uiy web of life. 
Hath inwoven fierce unrest, brilliant dreams, and fiery strife. 

And this solemn sjsdl shall bind thee, l>e thy shrinking what it may. 
Strength, and Faith, and earnest Suffering to thy latent earthly day!’ 
Ever since a dusky Presence seemeth phantom-like to brood. 

Dim and shailow y and tearful, o’er my haunted solitude ; 

And a wind-harp w'aileth lowly ’mid the swell of joyous song, 
Breatliing from the lips of beauty o’er the listening festal throng. 


vni. 

I am w'eary, I am weary! Cometh not across my breast 
Transient thought of that which shall lx*, presage, of better rest? 

And the sounds of early spring-time with an inner meaning fraught. 
Seem the last notes of a requiem from some old minster brought; 
S<ilemn mass for gentle spirits, the unsullied and the true. 

Gone with all their bright .aspirings, like the fragrant morning dew. 

Yet the visions of their soulful glance, and the intellectual brow. 

The memory of their poet words, is present w ith me now! 

Oh! 1 would that I were slumlx*ring where mt>aneth the sea-wave, 
Where the setting sun might linger with a smile upon my grave! 
Emblems fit of life’s dark heaving, and of that blessed snore 
Where these weary Dreams and Memories sliall sadden me no more! 
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A FIRST NIGHT OF RACINE. 

FAOX DK iOUT’8 * HKAtflTX’ OF THK FOURTH OF JANUARY, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND TWELVE. 


Voilddo VOS arr^U, Messieurs les Gens de Godt! 

PaiOR L& Mitrouainb. 


Every-body has a hobby-horse, as the English say, on which he is 
mounted, even when sneering at the steeds of his neighbors. The wits 
themselves are not exempt from this mental preoccupation, which brings 
every taste to bear upon only one point. Some ruin themselves in 
books, some in pictures and statues, others in minerals, shells, or medals. 
The bibliomaniac, the picture-dealer, the naturalist, the numismatist, all 
appear to me equally absurd. I speak of course of those who have the 
collecting mania without the love of science. They play at science as 
we play at cards, and the ridiculous part of the matter is, the perfect 
seriousness with which they do it. 

One of my friends has become infatuated with a taste which is much 
less common ; one that he brought back with him from his travels, to¬ 
gether with albums, mnemonics, and Kant’s Philosophy. It is a taste 
for autograph letters. It is well known that the English, who are al¬ 
ways ready to confound what is rare with what is really admirable, are 
very successful in their curiosities of this kind. They collect them at 
a great expense, and employ skilful engravers to reproduce fac-similes 
for second-rate amateurs, whose whole fortune would not suffice for the 
acquisition of the originals. 

Last week I came upon my friend the autographist, just as he was 
receiving a note of Boilcau, of only four lines, in which he regrets that 
he cannot dine the next day with a Mr. Le Vasseur. This note, written 
in the most simple style, contained no anecdote, nor curious fact, and 
was only remarkable for a fault in its orthography. So that all the res¬ 
pect I have for our great critic did not prevent me from testifying some 
surprise, when I saw my friend pay ten Louis for a paper rag of no 
value at all. 

‘ I understand your astonishment,’ he said ; ‘ but to complete a col¬ 
lection, no matter of what kind, one must make sacrifices and at the 
same time he placed his precious paper in a carton, labelled ‘ Age of 
Louis XIV.^ ‘ You see,’ he continued, pointing to a part of his library 
where several similar cartons were arranged, ‘ you see the result of my 
collections for some years. J have sixty thousand francs’ worth of auto- 
graphs in that comer.' 

‘ For which you cannot get ten from the grocer at the next corner, 
who is probably the only person to whom the rubbish would be of any 
use.' 

‘ Vandal!’ he exclaimed, with a mixture of indignation and contempt; 

‘ you talk like a man whom posterity will never mention. Look at the 
names you have insulted ! Look at this letter from Montaigne to Boetius, 
so illegible that it has never been printed ; look at that billet of Henry 
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IV. to the Duchesse de Verneuil; and that Sonnet of Malherbe, written 
entirely by Bacon’s own hand ; that letter from Madame de Maintenon 
to Father Le Tellier; that order from the Prince the night before the 
battle of Senef—’ 

‘ Even if I were wishing,’ I answered, ‘ to share your veneration for 
some of these relics which excite so many historical recollections, I 
should not laugh the less at the zeal with which you preserve all that 
waste paper, which has nothing to recommend it. For instance, what is 
this letter worth which I have just taken up ? It is signed by a Mar¬ 
quis d’ Hernouville, whom no one ever heard of, and directed to a Comte 
de Monchevreuil, who is remembered only for one or two instances of 
gallantry in the field, and for having been, if I am not mistaken, the 
governor of the Due de Maine.’ 

‘ You could not have furnished me with a better opportunity of proving 
to you that we always run some risk in assertions upon subjects of 
which we know nothing. Oblige me by reading that letter, and then 
laugh, if you can, at the importance which I attach to similar papers.’ 

Never, I must own, was triumph more complete. Not only did I 
confess, after having perused it, that it was well worthy of the honor of 
the port-folio, but I begged him to let me copy it for publication. I had 
some difficulty in obtaining this favor, which was only granted me in 
exchange of a letter of Hyder Ali Khan to Suffren, which I promised 
to send him. 

This is the letter of the Marquis, which I certify to be in every respect 
a true copy of the original: 

‘ Pam, ihe 30 December, 1669. 

‘ I SEIZE the occasion, my dear Comte, afforded me by a cold which 
has kept me some days by the fire-side, to send you news from this part 
of the country. The most important, and what will give you the most 
pleasure is, that M. de Guise has obtained the favor of a cushion at the 
king’s mass ; he did not fail to make use of it on Sunday, and between 
ourselves, with rather too much ostentation. Every one expects won¬ 
ders from the Marquis de Chastet, who has boasted that he will soon 
bring the Algerians to terms, but I have no faith in his predictions. 
The Due de Vermandois has been raised to the dignity of Admiral. 
Madame de la Valliere received this mark of the royal favor with the 
most perfect indiflerence. I am quite of your opinion: that woman is 
not in her proper place. 

‘ Did your brother write you that we went together to the first repre¬ 
sentation of Britannicus ? Some admirers of Racine had praised the 
piece so much to me, that not being able to get a box, I sent my valet at 
ten o’clock to keep a place for me. I thought that I should never reach 
the Hotel de Bourgogne, although I left my carriage at the comer of the 
Rue Mauconseil: without Chapelle and Mauvillain, who know all the 
actors in Paris, I should never have succeeded in getting a place. Do 
not mistake this eagerness of the public ; there was much more malevo¬ 
lence than curiosity in it. I paid my respects to Madame de S6vign6 
in her box, where I found Mesdames de Villars, de Coulanges and de 
La Fayette, escorted by the little Abbe de Villars and de Grignau the 
Frondeur. You may imagine what treatment Britannicus received in 
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that box. Madame de S^vign^ said the other day at Madame de Villar- 
ceau’s that ‘Le Racine paperait comme le caf^.’ This speech made 
every one laugh; all agreed that it was as just as it was good. What 
I most like is the presumption of this tragedy student, who undertakes 
to make Romans talk for us after our great, our sublime Corneille ; but 
some people think that they can do any thing. I never saw the Hotel 
de Bourgogne so brilliant. Such a fashionable audience deserved* bet¬ 
ter piece. The people in the pit yawned, and those in the boxes went 
to sleep. Vilandry was snoring away in the box of the Commandeur 
de Louvr^. Since he dines at that table, the best kept in Paris, he goes 
to the theatre to digest haciendo la siesta^ wakes up when all is over, and 
pronounces the play detestable. I cannot understand what pleasure the 
brave and witty Commandeur can take in the society of a man who 
never opens his mouth but to eat. Despr^aux, (Boileau,) beside whom I 
was sitting, was furious at the coldness of the pit. He protested that it 
was Racine’s chef d’oeuvre; that the ancients had never written any 
thing finer ; that neither Tacitus nor Corneille had ever produced any 
thing more forcible. He had like to have quarelled with Subligny, be¬ 
cause in the scene where Nero hides behind a curtain to listen to Junia, 
he could not restrain a burst of laughter, which was echoed all over the 
house. Perhaps this bad play will furnish him with the materials for 
another ‘ Folle Querelle,’ * which will make us laugh as much as the 
first. Ninon and the Prince sided with Despr^aux. They defended the 
ground inch by inch, but without being able to cover the retreat of Bri- 
tannicus. I am curious to know how the little rival of the great Cor¬ 
neille will take this failure, for it certainly is one. The worst of the 
business for him is, that every one remarked some very clear and very 
audacious allusions. The King said nothing about them ; but yester¬ 
day at his levee, he countermanded a ballet in which he was to have 
danced at St. Germain. This may put our poet somewhat out of favor 
at court; but what the devil have poets to do there ? 

‘Floridor was sublime. You would have sworn that he had wagered 
to make one of the worst parts he ever played successful. I cannot tell 
you much of the plot of this tragedy. How could I hear it ? I sat be¬ 
tween your brother and the fat Vicomte. Nevertheless you may rely 
on me that it is bad, decidedly bad, whatever the satirist may say about 
it. I am quite of his opinion when he says, ‘ That a work of that im¬ 
portance must be listened to with attention, and that it is unjust to pro¬ 
nounce upon a play in the midst of the clamors of theatre-factions, and 
the chattering of that crowd of women who are always eager to display 
themselves at a first representation.’ All this is very true, but not at all 
applicable in this instance. This time Racine is well judged. The 
denouement is the most ridiculous I ever heard. Imagine that silly, 
conceited Junia turning vestal, as if Madame de Sennes were to enter 
the Ursuline Convent. Heaven forbid that I should play the scholar; 
but I have read in Manage that it required other formalities to take the 
veil in the convent of ladies of the society of Vesta. I forgot the most 


* Paeodt of ‘AndromacheR acuvx’s first tragedy of any note. 
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essential. Your little Desoeuillet played like an angel. I spoke to her 
about you in her box. I think that you had better come and speak about 
it yourself. She is a girl for whom constancy is only the interval that 
separates two fancies. 

‘ If you ever get the NouveJles d la Main where you are, you will 
see Racine handled without gloves. The number which treats of his 
play has not yet appeared; but if Le Clerc does things as he should, 
and remembers the just resentment of d’ Olornie and de Cr6qui,* from 
whom he received two hundred pistoles, poor Britannicus will pay for 
Andromache. 

‘ Gourrilu has probably given you the perfumes you ordered for your 
pretty cousin ; Martial would not receive the money. He said that he 
was in your debt. Dubroussin sends his love. We had such a charm¬ 
ing supper at his house! You were the only one wanting. I was 
obliged to bring Chapelle home in my carriage, dead drunk : to pay for 
it, I left him the next day under the table at La Pomme de Pin, where he 
has passed more than one night. 

‘I shall try to get to the levee next Sunday. My uncle is doing his 
best to make me rejoin my regiment. If he should succeed, 1 shall see 
you on my way. I should much prefer to have the meeting take place 
here; but whatever happens, believe me, etc., Hernouville. 


STANZAS TO MARY. 


Thine eye is like the violet, 

Thou hast the lily’s grace ; 

And the pure thoughts of a maiden’s heart 
Are writ upon thy face. 

And like a pleasant melody 
To wliich memory^ hath clung. 

Falls thy voice in the loved accent 
Of mine own New’-England tongue. 

New-England — dear New-England! 

All numberless they lie, 

The green graves of my iieople, 

Beneath her far blue sky; 

And tlie same bright sun that shineth 
On thy home at early mom, 

Lights the dwellings of my kindred, 

And the house where I was bom. 

Oh, fairest of her daughters! 

That bid’st me so rejoice 
’Neath the starlight of thy beauty 
And the music of thy voice, 

While Memory hath power 
In my breast her joys to w’ake, 

I W'ill love thee, Mary, for thine own 
And for New-England’s sake. 


* :.oi>TNO to a.u .^ram cf Kacimc on d'Ot.okmr and nx Criqui. written to revenge himsrlf for 
tkeii attAi.ka uu * ▲ndi wUiacke .' 
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ON RIVERS AND OTHER THINGS. 


Ir I were at tcdioua at a King, 1 could find in my heart to bettow it all on your worship. — SHaza. 


It is a comfort still remaining to me, to reflect, that after all the evil 
that the Tourists, the Reviewers and the Satirists of England together 
have said and done and imagined of America, they have never yet anni¬ 
hilated our Lakes; dispossessed us of our Rivers; disproved our Water¬ 
falls ; nor made bitter to us, our fountains and streams and brooks and 
water-courses. I thank God with a full heart that from whatever cause 
these still abide unchanged among us; still flow, still controul the ear 
with the majesty of sound, and make glad the solitary places of the 
heart. 

It is not often indeed that they admit the existence of these objects in 
set terms; nor introduce into their works a paragraph upon the subject: 
nor would any one who had never visited America be expressly in¬ 
formed perhaps by them, that our part of the world contained within its 
compass any thing at all comparable in the way of Rivers to the Thames 
or the Tweed ; or to the ponds of Cumberland in the way of Lakes; or 
to the Pisse Vache in Switzerland in the way of a fall of water: but 
yet they have not deprived us of them ; and, incidentally, when they 
sometimes mention their having been shockingly annoyed and incom¬ 
moded by a scrub, who spat several times upon the floor of the steamer 
in their presence, during a trip of three hundred, five hundred or a thou¬ 
sand miles that they have had the mishap to make with him, (instead of 
using his stomach like a true bom Englishman, or his parti-coloured 
flag of abomination like a continental personage,) they give the reader 
some idea of the scope of a River or of a Lake in America. Or, when 
they note down that a parcel of knaves, with sterling money of the 
realm of Great Britain, borrowed doubtless for the purpose and, as they 
verily believe, never repaid to this hour, bought a merchant ship; loaded 
her with every variety of live animals like an ark, and then cruelly 
and nefariously precipitated her over the Falls of Niagara, in order to 
gratify that national tendency for a great Splash, which exists univer¬ 
sally in every form throughout the whole of that wretched experiment at 
self-government called the United States—^they then give the untravel¬ 
led reader some conception of an American Fall of Water. One may 
therefore with confidence write down in a grave Essay like this, and 
expect it to be believed even by those who have not Morse’s Geography 
before their eyes, that there still is, and long has been, a fall of Water 
by common courtesy distinguished as The Cataract of Niagara; and a 
river in the State of Connecticut, called, without any of our ‘ usual’ cis¬ 
atlantic inflation, Connecticut River. 

I pass over all further preliminary matter, and proceed at once to 
state, that the steamer which leaves New-York in the course of the after¬ 
noon, enters, during the night, the^long and tranquil expanse of water 
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known by the name of the Connecticut; and that when the passengers, 
after a quiet night’s rest, assemble upon decks that are moist with dew 
in the bright, still, cheery morning of the early summer, they are gli¬ 
ding onward far up that river, cutting its glassy bosom in the direction 
of the rays of the rising Sun; the overpowering lustre of which is 
diminished by a soft and precious Claude-like haze that hangs like a 
gauze of gossamer on the borders of their way, a bridal veil just being 
lifted by the Sun; tempering while it enriches the gilding of the 
shores, the waters, the far-off spire, the contented farmer’s house and 
bams, the unfrequent trees, the cattle ga^&ing at the approaching object, 
the sail you are overtaking or meeting, and often, the fisherman, seen in 
the distance, standing in his boat on the margin of the river, in his white 
shirt-sleeves, waiting the passage of the steamer. 

For these shores very rarely form themselves into any picturesque ac¬ 
clivity. Hardly is there on the whole course of the river one bold bluff 
or headland to obstruct the sight; and the scenery might even be 
thought tame and uninteresting, but for a home-bora feeling that comes 
over the kind heart as it approaches so close to the mowers on the mea¬ 
dow-field as to scent the fragrance of the hay; to hear the song of the 
Boblink, or the rythmic whetting of the scythe ; or passes the ends of 
those primitive, those pilgrim-fences of post and rail, that enter the brink 
of the river to mark the boundaries of the small, paternal, and though 
frequently sterile, the much loved fields into which this home of indus¬ 
try is divided. 

The moment you have passed the fisherman, and the noise and move¬ 
ment of the steamer have frightened the fish toward the shore, he darts 
out in his boat with one end of a net of many roods in extent, takes a 
semi-circular sweep and frequently draws in again with very little de¬ 
lay fraught with a school of most luxurious Shad. It is of this fish that 
Basil Hall I think says it is worth crossing the Atlantic to taste them; 
and although I fear I may shock the prejudices of some of my friends 
who highly favour those of the Delaware when caught above Bordentown, 
I cannot but opine that the shad of the Connecticut is the best shad in 
the Union. 

The opinion if incorrect may have arisen from the freshness with 
which I have beheld them taken and have partaken of them from these 
nets, brought without the least bruise or violence on board the steamer 
which lies ‘ blowing off’ for a moment or two while it receives on the 
forward deck a rich supply for breakfast of these broad thick-backed 
fellows, all wet and spangling from the Riv^r, as stout at the dorsal fin* 
as at the shoulder, leaping hither and thither astonished at the sudden¬ 
ness of the change, pausing at each instant to expand the deep pome¬ 
granate-coloured gills that decorate their small and beautiful heads, and 
puffing on the deck as if the air they inhaled could be nothing else but 
water; or else imagining and planning an escape into their proper ele¬ 
ment ; and at each exhalation after a desperate leap, vying almost with 
the dolphin in the richness of the hues of purple green and gold upon 
the laughing scales! 

Now, one fine fish lies extended at its length, wondering and appalled 
and tremulous with fear, as the cook’s assistant, for the first time that 
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any human being has touched it, lays his hand upon the fullness of that 
line of beauty, the curved and satisfying swell that extends from the 
head to the graceful little swallow tail iSiai flutters and pleads so elo¬ 
quently for its wonted employment < Heavens! is it possible,’ it says 
to itself—I mean that beautiful female shad on which the hand is just 
laid — < can it be that this warm hand is that of man; that the tradition 
of our forefathers is indeed true ; and that this fish-devouring monster 
is going to destroy me after a mystick fashion of his own, so different 
from that of the porpoise and the sturgeon, whom I have escaped so well! 
Is it for a fate like this, that, avoiding the Delaware river and the pro¬ 
found Hudson, I have returned to these scenes of my nativity and ear¬ 
liest youth! Is it for an end so cruel as this, that I have taken such 
care of myself upon the southern shores of this unworthy continent, 
feeding with a tasteful choice and epicurean delicacy amid the marine 
vegetation that adorns its milder latitudes, and plumping and beautify¬ 
ing myself into this admired shape, and all to gratify at last the cormo¬ 
rant appetite of this unfishlike animal, and decorate, with my remains 
and memory, a mere steam-boat breakfast! O Dickens! the Dickens! 
sworn enemy of the enemies of my race! thou Hannibal of my expiring 
hopes-’ Alas! her apostrophe is cut short at the moment by the ruth¬ 

less knife that strips her of her coat of many colours, and in one fell 
stroke prepares her delicious belle-ship for the broil! 

It forms no part within the scope of our intention in the present Essay, 
to dwell upon the various modes of cookery of this annual and precious 
accession to the riches of our waters; but it is not to be supposed that 
the arrival of the Shad in this beautiful river of Connecticut can be a 
slight advent to the inhabitants upon its borders, particularly in villages 
and towns too densely populated to admit the idea, that their occupants 
derive a livelihood, either fVom agriculture, fishing, or the commerce 
that can be maintained by the yearly launch of a square-rigged vessel 
or two, depending mainly on the profits of a freighting voyage: now 
that the trade with the West-Indies, (formerly a rich source of the 
wealth of this state,) has dwindled into insignificance and loss. On the 
contrary, the first appearance of the shad imparts an hilarious sensation 
of abundance all along the shores. The retired sea-captain, the small 
annuitant, the broken-down family, and the capitalist, are all alike inter¬ 
ested in the welcome. The price falls immediately within the compass 
of the very poorest inhabitant, while the luxury of the regale it fur¬ 
nishes is one that the richest epicure might covet. The green lanes 
that lead toward the shore, and that at other seasons are hardly visited 
except by lovers on a moonlit evening, now grow lively with the morn¬ 
ing movement of the householder and his flock of little ones. 

The poor man’s cow now no longer browses there in a neglected and 
undisturbed possession; now no longer does the stiff and shackled 
plough-horse graze leisurely along the path, but is startled by some 
youthful shout into an attempt at what was once a leap; now half-ripe 
berries are furtively gathered in spite of all advice as to unwholesome¬ 
ness ; dogs move round as if upon a hunt and on the scent for game; 
the yoked goose, after more than one expression of its sense of dignity, 
retires a litde out of the way; and now the ground sparrow, deeming 
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his thistle or over-hanging Barberry-bush insecure against the incursions 
of all these comers and goers, regrets at a short and watchful distance, 
and with all the anxiety of a politician, that he had not built more 
wisely under covert of the other side of the hedge. 

Boys and girls, young men and maidens, old men and widows, meet 
each other on the path of the green lane, like angels on the steps of 
Jacobis Ladder in a Flemish picture that I have, where the ladder is rep¬ 
resented by a broad stone stair-case ; except that blessings are here all 
brought up instead of dovm, for a brace of Shad is in the hand of every 
family-man returning from the shore. 

Cordial greetings are every where interchanged, and every where the 
question rises or is answered that determines the market value of the 
morning; that makes known the signal success of the great haul of 
Enoch Smith; the further fall of prices in the perspective; and the gen¬ 
eral promise of the season in the way of shad ; and all agree that how¬ 
ever large or small may be the supply, never, since the memory of man, 
have the shad been quite so good as they are this season; and that Con¬ 
necticut River Shad are decidedly the best imaginable of all possible 
shad. 

Having in my purse the ring of Gyges, which is too ponderous for 
ordinary wear, I placed it on my finger and accompanied home unseen 
a hale bandy-legged old gentleman with a florid complexion, a benevo¬ 
lent wart upon his nose, an alert step,* drab-breeches with thin worsted 
stockings of pepper and salt, plated buckles worn to the brass in his shoes, 
and silver ones at the knees, and the heaviest pair of shad that had ap¬ 
peared in the lane during the morning. I saw him deposit the Fish 
safely in his kitchen which he entered through a side gate, giving some 
strict injunctions to the cook with the air of a person who had certainly 
made a good bargain and was speaking to one who best knew how to 
appreciate it. 

We then wended our way together to a neighboring house where we 
were immediately admitted. A person older than the visitor, quite 
deaf, pale and suffering but without complaint, lay extended upon a 
couch in a soft chintz dressing-gown, afflicted with that sort of Wrll-o’- 
the-wisp gout, that takes the toe, the heel, the knee, the hip, the heart, 
the neck, the head, and hands, in turn: not in any graceful rotation, not 
in any quiet or systematic order; but that gratifies itself by darting with 
the quickness of the electrick fire to which it is allied, to the part least 
expecting or prepared to sustain the pang. Not an honest gentlemanly 
gout that will exhibit itself and meet one fairly toe to toe with the inflam¬ 
mation of undisguised passion ; but an adder, a viper of the nerves that 
stings and flies ; and darts and disappears before the flesh has even time 
to blush for its existence ; so subtle yet so tormenting, so deep yet so 
evanescent, that the patient in his agony half wonders whether it be a 
malady of the body or of the soul; and only knows that it is a pain, aye 
marry ‘ past all surgery !* 

Our invalid was now enjoying a momentary interval of ease, and 
welcomed his guest very cheerfully, although without attempting to do 
more than extend his hand to him and beg him to sit near. Notwith¬ 
standing all deafness the compliments of the morning, the enquiries 
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after different members of each other’s family, and the comments on the 
weather, were made and understood and interchanged with great facility, 
and the visit went off swimmingly ; until the stout gentleman, probably 
actuated by his desire to speak of his successful purchase of the mor¬ 
ning, ventured, at the first pause, to ask his acquaintance if he were 
fond of fish ) 

‘ I thank you,’ said the latter, ‘ the mare is decidedly better; that 
bleeding in the hoof did her business completely, and I do n’t doubt that 
by autumn she will be as well as ever.’ 

‘ I asked you,’ said the visitor, in a determined tone, and like a person 
who has something to say, ‘ I asked you, whether you were fond of 

Fish?’-Alas! my masters ! how many unnecessary, how many futile, 

how many absurd questions, among the idle words that are dignified 
with the title of conversation, are daily propounded in this grave world 
of ours ! Fond of fish ! Fond of Fish ! and that fish, a Shad ! and that 
shad, a Connecticut River Shad! and that Connecticut River Shad, a 
prime brace of shad ! in the highest season, and the highest order, and 
the finest brace of shad in the entire haul of Enoch Smith, now yet 
quivering, without the loss of one radiant scale, upon the snow-white 
dresser of this man’s imagination ! Ought I to call it, an imagination ? 
Ought I to go on with the story, or abandon it as an impracticable thing ? 
Fond of fish! 

Oh commend me to a life of leisure in a small town upon the right 
bank of the River Connecticut, and let my lease begin at Ae beginning 
of the shad season ! Give me Enoch Smith to draw the seine, a green 
lane to conduct me to t^e river shore, and a Claude Lorraine morning 
for my day of purchase! Fond of Fish ! Why what an idea, to be con¬ 
veyed upon the subject of this brace of shad, from one Christian Being 
to another Christian Being, who had both—as it is to be supposed—read 
and studied the lives of the apostles! Fond of Fish ! ! ! 

But the stout man, finding that he was not apprehended, reiterated 
the remarkable question; and in a still louder tone, exclaimed : I — 
asked — you—whether—you—are — fond—of— Fish ?’ making a 
pause between each of these peculiar words, and shooting the last word 
of the singular interrogatory out of his mouth, by means of his fore¬ 
teeth and a most emphatic under-lip, as a boy does a marble with the 
bent fore-finger and thumb of the right hand. 

‘ I perceive,’ said the quiet person upon the couch, ‘ that you are 
asking me a question ; but really the rhumatis, (this is the way in which 
the quiet person upon the couch thought proper to pronounce it,) has, I 
think, quite got the better of my right ear. Would you do me the 
favour,’ continued he, turning the left side of his head toward his inter¬ 
locutor with the suavity of a person already obliged,* would you do me 
the great favour to repeat your enquiry ?’ 

* I asked you,’ said the other, growing scarlet in the gills like the shad of 
his imagination, * I — merely—asked—you,’—for he began (I thought 
at the time) to grow vexed with the absurdity of his position in having 
given utterance to a conception at once so feeble and yet so eccentrick; 
and being a coarse man, could only get out by passionately going 
through what he had to say ; * if — you — were— fond — of— Fish V 
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And on this occasion each word seemed to me to have the force of a 
pistol-shot, and the last word that of a cannon ball; and he rose as he 
spoke like a man of might and purpose as he was, and clenched his 
hand, and quivered upon the stout bow legs that sustained him as he 
stood: ‘ Fish,^ roared he ! ‘ Fish,’ shouted he! ‘I asked you if you were 
fond of FIS H,’ thundered he! 

‘ I quite regret being so very deaf to-day, and yet I should be sorry,* 
replied his imperturbable friend, fumbling in his pockets and looking 
about the couch, ‘ to lose any observation of yours, and particularly 
one in which you seem so earnest; here is a piece of paper, and here 
is a pencil; be kind enough to write it down while I get on my glasses.’ 
By the time his eyes were reinforced the paper was ready, and glancing 
it over he answered at once, raising himself suddenly upward, as he 
exclaimed at the utmost reach of his voice and with deep and increasing 
energy, ‘ Oh, Very !’ ‘ VeryP ‘ Very V 

‘ Good morning, Mr. Johnson,’ said his now blown and indignant visitor. 
‘Are you off? Well, good morning, captain!’ replied the other; and 
as soon as the door was closed, ‘ My neighbor Captain Tompkins, I am 
sorry to perceive, has grown quite as deaf as myself,’ said he in a 
musing manner. If I had his legs—’t is there he has the advantage of 
me — if I had his legs, I could have collected all the news of the parish 
in the time that he has been prosing here about my mare! And I wanted 
too to know something this morning about shad. Here, Sally! tell Bob 
to run down the lane and find out whether Enoch Smith is'going to draw 
soon; and if Bob meet any persons on the way with shad let him ask 
the price of the day before he says a word to Smith. 

Away flew the little flaxen-haired fairy with her^yes of sapphire, 
leaving her grandfather to relapse upon his couch in the posture in 
which we first saw him, and to moralize on the impatience with which 
his neighbour Captain Tompkins seemed to bear the approaching infir- 
mities of age. And now. Dear Reader, do thou emulate the patience of 
the old Valetudinarian, while I relieve thee of my further presence; or, 
if thou wilt permit the thought to enter the charities of thine heart, vanish 
from thee like the blue-eyed girl. johw watku. 


TO A CERTAIN BOUQUET. 


Iff chill December’s month, sweet flowers! 

Your brilliant eyes first saw the light; 
And you, instead of sun and showers, 

Had watering-pots and anthracite. 


Go ye to Mart then, and while 
Ye cease to mourn fw summer skies. 

Bask in the sunbeam of her smile, 

And the sweet heaven of her eyes. Horacb. 
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APOSTROPHE TO TIME. 


Grave of the mighty past! 

Ocean of time! whose suiges breaking high, 
Wash the dim shores of old Eternity, 

V"ear after year has cast 
Spoils of uncounted value unto thee, 

And yet thou rollest on, unheeding, wild and free. 


Within thy caverns wide, 

Tlie charnel-house of ages! rather^ lie 
Nations and empires, flung by destiny 
Beneath thy flowing tide: 

There rest alike the monarch and the slave; 

There is no galling chain, no crown beneath thy wave. 


The conqueror in his pride 
Smiled a defiance, and the warrior stood 
fWi as the rock that bides the raging flood; 

The poet turned aside 

And flung upon tliy breast the wreath of Fame, 

And thou hast swept away perchance his very name! 


The craven and the brave, 

The smile of blooming youth, and ^y-haired age. 

The ragged peasant ana the learned s^e. 

Have found in thee a grave: 

The vanquished land and despot on his car. 

Went down beneath thy wave, as falls the glancing star. 


Thou hast the soaring fought, 

The lofty visions of the daring soul; 

The piercing eye, that bade me darkness roll 
From l^ture’s laws, and sought 
For years to trace her mysteries divine: 

Oh! who shall count the gems that glitter on thy shrine ? 


Yet more is thine, proud sea! 

Thou hast the mighty spoils of human wo, 

The bright hopes crushed, the dark and bitter flow 
Of grief and agony; 

Thou hast the burning tears of wild despair. 

Thou the wrung spirit’s cry, the broken heart’s strong prayer. 


Thou hast the deathless love, 

That smiled upon the storm and warred with life, 
And looked serene, unscathed by earthly strife. 

To realms of light above: 

Thy priceless gems! oh! dost thou treasure these, 
The jewels of the heart, within thy trackless seas? 


Wlien the loud voice of God 
Shall shake the earth, and like a gathered scroll 
At His command the boundless sMes shall roll; 

When from the grassy sod 
The living soul shall start to life sublime. 

Wilt thou not render Iwick thy spoils, insatiate Time ? li g. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A DARTMOOR PRISONER. 

HUUaXR TWO. 


It was my intention in closing my last number to have opened the 
next in the prison, and then to proceed with the narrative; but upon 
reflection, I thought it might be more acceptable to the reader if I were 
to relate all that took place ; giving as it were a moving panorama of 
the events as they occurred : but if he should be in greater haste to get 
to the prison than I was, he has only to skip a few lines, to arrive there. 
But to proceed. Our vessel, with several others, anchored at Gravesend, 
where the crews received their pay. The amount coming to me, 
although small, was very acceptable. I now received from the captain 
what he ought to have given me on my joining his ship. I had stipu¬ 
lated with him, on signing his papers, that he should give me a written 
pledge, exonerating me from fighting against my country, should we fall 
in with any of our vessels. This he withheld until the end of the voy¬ 
age ; and then, when it could be of no possible use, he most magnani¬ 
mously gave it to me. What the result would have been had we fallen 
in with any of our cruisers, is beyond conjecture. 

All was now bustle and confusion on k>ard. The ship was like a 
floating Babel. The decks were crowded with hucksters, boatmen, 
landlords, and women of undoubted character; all upon one errand, 
and actuated by one motive; united in purpose though divided by inte¬ 
rest, they were bent upon fleecing poor Jack of his hard-earned money. 
No doubt they succeeded, for Jack is at best but a poor financier. 

Amid the confusion, I managed to slip unobserved on board a Graves¬ 
end boat whi^h was crowded with passengers, and in a few minutes 
was flying before a smart breeze, on my way to London. It was past 
sun-down, and the shades of evening were fast veiling surrounding objects 
as we approached this vast and mighty city, the heart’s-core as it were 
of the world. I cannot express my feelings, nor convey by words the 
ideas that swelled my mind until the sensation became intensely ex¬ 
citing, as the dusky spires of the Tower, St. Paurs, etc., peered above 
the smoky atmosphere. All that I had read from early childhood of 
London, its bridges, towers and domes, came rushing and crowding upon 
my memory. It was lamp-light when we landed at Wapping, (gas was 
then imknown,) and I felt the full force of my lonely condition. Young 
and inexperienced ; surrounded by vast multitudes, yet known to none ; 
I was completely bewildered. 

I was aroused from my reverie by a person touching my elbow, and 
inquiring if I wanted lodgings. He was a keeper of a boarding-house; 
and thinking I might as well be imposed upon by him as by any other of 
the fraternity, I accepted his offer to show me to his house. I went home 
with him, and agreed to pay him a guinea per week for such board and 
accommodations as might be had for half that price by any one but a 
stranger. I ate more fresh salmon during the short time I tarried with 
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him, than I ever did before or since. I infer from this that it must have 
been very cheap, as his object was more to make money than to ac¬ 
commodate. I was in London about three weeks, and during that time 
made the best use of my poor means to learn all I could of a place I 
had longed but never hoped to see. As I traversed Tower Hill, my 
mind wandered back for centuries, and dwelt upon the strange events in 
history which had been enacted there ; of the soil where I stood, that 
had been moistened by the blood of monarchs, soldiers and statesmen. 
As I gazed upon the massive gray walls of the Tower, the magic scenes 
of Shakspeare arose, and passed in review before me. I thought of 
Gloucester, Clarence, Hastings, Henry VI., his two murdered nephews: 
then came forth the unhappy Jane Shore, pale, exhausted, and starving; 
no one daring to offer a mouthful of food to save the poor wretch from 
death. But the scene changes. It is night; and I see Falstaff and his 
companions at the rising of the moon, ‘ by whose light they steal.^ They 
go forth and are lost sight of in the misty shadows of those dark, time- 
^ worn buildings ; and anon we hear him waging battle with the ‘ ten men 
in buckram suits.’ 

Bartholomew Fair came on while I was in London. This I was de¬ 
sirous of witnessing; to see how far it would accord with the descrip¬ 
tions by ‘ rare Ben Jonson,’ some centuries before. The weather prov^ 
remarkably fine, and I set out with my curiosity on tip-toe to see the 
sport. I had some distance to go; and as I turned up one street and 
down another, the throng of people increased, until my arrival at Smith- 
field, where the fair was held, and where the crowd became so dense as 
to be hardly passable. The spectators consisted of both sexes, of all 
ages and degrees. But how shall I describe the scene that presented 
itself ? A large field of several acres was filled with tents, stages and 
booths, with Punch and Judys, quack doctors, mountebanks and mon¬ 
keys, and cages containing wild animals of various kinds. The shout¬ 
ing of people, the cry of beasts, the beating of drums, the discord of 
the abortive attempts at music, producing such a triumph of discord as 
beggars description. ‘ Verily,’ thought I, * time cannot have diminished 
the glories of Bartholomew Fair.’ 

Years have rolled on and passed by like the waves of the ocean, since 
I traversed the streets of London, but many a laugh have I had to my¬ 
self as memory recalled a whimsical mistake which I stumbled upon in 
my peregrinations. In passing the streets I frequently saw fine portly- 
looking men dressed in blue coats, faced and trimmed with a profusion 
of broad gold lace ; breeches and white stockings, and shoes with large 
buckles, and on their heads cocked hats or chapeaux, as large as coach- 
wheels. ‘ Thinks I to myself,’ the continental wars are over, England 
has recalled her fleets, and the streets of London are swarming with 
admirals of the white and blue, off duty. What a blunder! They 
were a pack of fat, lazy footmen! My respect for what I supposed 
were the heroes of ‘ England’s wooden walls’ was turned into contempt 
for men who could debase themselves by strutting about in the livery of 
those whom God created of the same materials as themselves. I some¬ 
times (but very rarely) see such things in my own country; but when 
I do, my face bums with indignation at both master and man, to think 
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that the one should require, and that the other should submit to such 
degradation. 

I spent two or three weeks, as above stated, endeavoring in the mean 
time to get away as a hand on board some vessel bound to any port out 
of the jurisdiction of the British government. This I found more diffi¬ 
cult than I had supposed; for London was at this time literally crowded 
with seamen dismissed from the China, Bengal and West-India fleets. 
I began to be anxious, as my money was getting rather low; and 
although I felt comparatively safe from being discovered among so great 
a multitude, still I thought it much the safest plan to get off if I could, 
it would have been well for me if I could have accomplished it, for not¬ 
withstanding my supposed security, I was suspected and watched. One 
day as 1 was seeking to obtain a situation on board a vessel bound to 
Marseilles, I was accosted by a suspicious individual. I was soon made 
acquainted with his business, and in a few hours I was on my way to 
prison. I did not much regret it. My money was all gone; and as 
the date of my first imprisonment was from an early period, I was in 
hopes of being among the first sent home, should a cartel be despatched 
with any of the prisoners. I was in a sad mistake, as it was only 
United States* seamen and soldiers who were exchanged. Had I ima¬ 
gined half of the trouble and sorrow that awaited me, I should have 
acted with more caution; but it was too late, and I had to abide my fate. 

It was a beautiful morning in autumn, and our journey was through 
a delightful country. The fields were enclosed in hedges instead of 
fences, which had a novel and pleasing effect, especially to me, as I was 
not accustomed to seeing the like; and I should have enjoyed it very 
much had I been on any other errand than going to prison. It was near 
sunset when we arrived at a bend in the river Medway, where lay 
moored several huge dark hulls, that were once the bulwark of the fast- 
anchored isle, but now used as receptacles for those who had the mis¬ 
fortune to become prisoners of war. We were soon swept alongside 
by one of the watermen in attendance, and in a few moments more were 
on board the ‘ Irresistible.* I was conducted below and introduced to my 
future associates. 

It was several minutes before I could discern the objects around me. 
It was like going into a cellar. The only air and light were admitted 
through port-holes, few and far between, which were left open for the 
purpose, and secured by strong iron gratings to prevent escape. As 
soon as I regained the use of my sight, I began to look around me 
to ‘ define my position ;* and I believe it would have puzzled the inge¬ 
nuity of the most acute politician to know where he stood, had he been 
placed in the same ‘ fix* as myself. Casting a glance around, I found 
myself amidst a squalid, cadaverous throng of about six hundred, ran¬ 
ging from about fourteen to sixty years of age ; and I never beheld a 
set of more wretched human beings. They were nearly starved and 
almost naked, and wholly unable to take exercise, from their crowded 
condition. It was too dark to read, and they yielded their minds up to 
corroding despondency, and became sullen and morose. Their features 
became rigid; and to see a smile upon a face was like a sunbeam illu¬ 
mining a thunder-cloud. 
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I must here record an unparalleled instance of self-denial, love and 
devotion in the female character, seldom to be met with. One of the 
prisoners in making frequent voyages to the English ports, (I believe 
Liverpool,) had become acquainted with and married a young English 
woman early in the war. He was taken and sent on board one of these 
ships. No sooner was this made known to his young and affectionate 
wife, than she resolved to partake of all the hardships, privations, and 
imprisonment with him; and never ceased her exertions until she had 
accomplished her purpose. In admiration and respect for her heroic 
virtues,' and kind feelings toward her husband, the prisoners screened 
off a small space for them with old canvass, etc., although much to their 
inconvenience, owing to the crowded condition of the ship. It was 
amid these trials and privations that she became a mother, and was 
covered by the American flag. They are now living in Newark, New- 
Jersey, enjoying each other’s society in the down-hill of life, and sur¬ 
rounded by a numerous family. 

The prisoners were divided into companies or messes of six each; the 
provisions, which were very coarse and scanty, were prepared in a 
cook-house erected on the forward part of the upper-deck, and when 
ready, passed to the prisoners down below. Hammocks were provided 
for them to sleep in, which were slung side by side, so close as hardly 
to admit a passage between them. They were three tiers deep, bringing 
the lower ones within three feet of the floor. No light was allowed, and 
of course all was in utter darkness. And it was quite a perilous under¬ 
taking to go on a necessary excursion across the deck at night. Many 
was the one who became so bewildered in his journey that he couldlaot 
find his lodgings, and had to sit down and quietly wait until morn¬ 
ing ; at which time all hands must turn out, lash up the hammocks and 
pass them upon the upper deck to be stowed away until night came 
round again, in order to make more room below. Several guards with 
loaded muskets and fixed bayonets constantly paced the upper deck; 
and aft, on the quarter-deck, were two carronades loaded to the muzzle 
and pointed forward. Two or three of tjie prisoners were permitted to 
come on deck at a time; but at night none were allowed on deck for 
any purpose whatever ; the entrance being secured by strong gratings, 
and sentries stationed by them continually. 

Time passed wearily on. Days seemed months and months appeared 
to be lengthened into years; and even existence itself had become as it 
were paralyzed by the monotonous life we led. It was an interposition 
of Divine Providence, that in our destitute and helpless condition we 
were not afilicted with any pestilential disease ; as in the crowded state 
we were in, it must have made rapid and fearful havoc in our midst. 
At length it was rumored that the prisoners were to be removed; but 
where to, none of them knew. Several weeks passed on, and they were 
relapsing into their ordinary indifference to the state of things around 
them, when one morning word was passed among us that a draft of one 
hundred was to be sent to Dartmoor prison, and those who thought proper 
might volunteer; but that that number must go at any rate. So seeing 
it was ‘ Grumble you may, but go you must,’ was the order of the day, 
the number required soon availed themselves of the privilegey and were 
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sent in barges on board the vessel which was to convey them to their 
future abode. Other drafts were sent from time to time, until the whole 
were removed. For myself, I remained until the last: I felt a reluc¬ 
tance to leave what I knew to be bad, for what I feared might be worse. 
It was to a ‘ bourne whence no traveller returned’ to disclose the secrets 
of the prison-house. 

At last the time had arrived when the remnant were to leave. We 
were all mustered upon deck, numbering about one hundred and fifty. 
Our baggage, poor and scant as it was, we had need to take the utmost 
care of, as winter was advancing, and we knew of no means of procu¬ 
ring more. We were then conveyed in barges and put on board the 
‘ Leyden,’ an old sixty-four gun ship, taken from the Dutch in by-gone 
days, and now used for a transport for troops, prisoners, etc. In due 
course of time we were landed in Plymouth. It was early on a bleak, 
cloudy morning, late in the autumn, that we disembarked, and were 
placed in immediate line of march, under a guard of a sufficient 
number of soldiers with loaded muskets, who had orders to shoot down 
the first who evinced a disposition to leave the line. The whole was 
under the command of a captain, lieutenant, etc., who were on horse¬ 
back. We had been on the road scarcely an hour, when the rain, 
which had been threatening all the morning, now came down with 
sweeping fury ; and although not sufficiently cold to freeze, yet it pos¬ 
sessed a keenness that appeared to penetrate the skin. The roads being 
of a clayey soil soon became of the consistency of mortar by the tramp¬ 
ing of so many feet, and our march might have been traced for several 
miles by the old boots, shoes, and stockings, which were left sticking in 
the mud in the hurry of the march. I have no doubt that we made a very 
grotesque appearance, and raised many a smile from some of the pass¬ 
ers-by. Our march continued throughout the day without interruption, 
save occasional short halts to bring up those who lagged behind; for 
many began to be exhausted from cold, fatigue and hunger. We had 
not tasted a morsel of food since the day before. 

As we advanced, the scene became more gloomy. Habitations 
became fewer, and the hedged and cultivated fields gave place to moors 
and ‘ blasted heaths;’ and the sombre hue of the sky imparted the same 
tone to our feelings. Night had now overtaken us, and the rain was 
still pouring down in torrents. Way-worn and hungry, we hailed our 
gloomy prison, which now presented itself, and we looked upon it almost 
with joy. From the darkness of the night we could scarcely discern 
the dim outline of its lofty walls and ponderous gates, as they swung 
open, grating upon their hinges, to engulf a fresh supply of misery 
within that sepulchre of the living. We were now thrust into a building, 
reeking wet and benumbed with cold. All was in total darkness, and 
we were in dread of breaking some of our limbs, should we undertake 
to explore the limits or condition of our prison. As it was, we were fain 
to lie down upon the stone pavement which formed the floor of our abode. 
In this state we passed a long and weary night, without bedding or cov¬ 
ering of any kind, as our baggage had not yet arrived. A description 
of the prison of Dartmoor, and of the scenes and occurrences which took 
place within its walls, I shall defer to a subsequent number, as it would 
occupy too much space to be embodied in this. 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE GREEK. 

X. 


*TBX,X. XCKy ZKFHTR.* 

Tell me, Zephyr, swiftly wingii^. 
Ne’er before such fraCTance bringing. 
From what rose-bed coraest thou f 
* Underneath a hawthorn creeping, 

1 beheld a maiden, sleeping. 

And her breath I bear thee now !* 


VOUB M A Z B ■ M 8 I> B I K K Z N O . 

Streamlet ! at thy mossy brink 
Maidens four once stooped to drink: 
Crag and wild rock tumbling o’er, 
Wert thou e’er so blest before ? 


zzt. 

AiSvKe ftlv k EcXara. 

Gone the Pleiades and moon, 

Lo! of night it is the noon! 

See! the Hours their watch are keeping; 
Lovely lieth Sappho sleeping! 


AN ALLIGATORICAL SKETCH. 


KOllBXR TWO or Z.ir9 ZZI rrORIDA. 


How thoughtful in you, my kind Editor, to have inquired of me 
touching alligators! Think of my getting a summer’s day and a more 
than summer’s-day delight out of this March month and latitude of for¬ 
ty-two, and all by way of a thought alligatorical! Having taken that 
thought to bed with me last night, I awoke about sun-rise, at the first 
burst of a moming-hymn from the tree-tops at Picolata! The windows 
and doors were all open, and as I glanced here and there, with what 
unspeakable joy did I recognize the small cosy parlor with its comfort¬ 
able lounges, the garden, the river, the hammock, and the barracks; 
and with what a feeling of delirium did I launch into the warm air 
to shout my delight! 

Breakfasted upon hominy and syrup, fresh-made from H-’s plan¬ 

tation, with alternate mouthfuls of — you can’t think, Sir — straw-ber¬ 
ries and cream! Large, ripe straw-berries, just gathered by a pretty 
girl and some one to help her, from the garden of Father Williams. 
Had a pleasant sail on the St. John’s after breakfast, and took the cool 
of the morning for a ride through the barrens to Augustine, where I 
have been all day running about town, half out of breath, dropping bro- 
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ken and hurried words on the familiar thresholds, with ejaculations 
of ‘ Oh Lord !’ and ‘ God bless youand some things quite inarticulate 
and impossible to write; inspirations^ so to speak; after all which I am 
just now returned, freighted with pleasant thoughts, to my closed win¬ 
dows, coal-fires, and other northerly necessities. But for this. Sir, I 
thought to have done with these ‘ Sketches,’ as I like not that ambitious 
heading. ‘ Gossip’ would have been been better, Sir, and more appro¬ 
priate ; and under that modest title you would not have used the unin¬ 
telligible stars that blaze to so little purpose in my last paper. Ah! 
Sir, you should have considered how difficult it is to gape — shocking 
word! — to gape gracefully ! 

And now to your queries: ‘ Is the alligator fond of his grandmother ? 
Does he devour his children ? Does he hanker after little niggers ? Is 
he wholly depraved and given up to the sins of the flesh, or hath he some 
social and playful qualities ? And, lastly, what are his habits of life V 
You have given me quite too long a text. Sir : the more especially as I 
think, that upon most of these points the animal is decidedly non-com¬ 
mittal ; but not to hesitate for a single moment in answering your im¬ 
plied slanders, I declare, in short, that if the alligator affect his grand¬ 
mother, it is not made public; and if he grieveth after little niggers, 
there are no leavings of evidence; as I take it, he hath no partialities, 
no mincing of morsels, no preference of parts. 

I wish you to observe. Sir, at the start, that I have no resentments to 
gratify, no vengeance to wreak, no sins to compare, allegatorically. I 
I am not rejoiced at being able to say, after some miserable deed, ‘ So 
does the alligator.’ Nor do I think it necessary to impute evil from the 
difficulty of proving it. Such, to be sure, is the way of the world. The 
loftier, the more unimpeachable the character, the greater is the probabi¬ 
lity that it contain some hidden vice, some reach of horror quite worthy 
of concealment; and so it is, that after much sinning ourselves, (not be¬ 
fore,) we attain to the relish of gossip, the deliciousness of scandal. A 
scandal proved, the excitement is over; but to imagine, to wonder, to em¬ 
bellish, to hover with a sneer, or a tear, as the humor happens, over a 
probable enormity, is the devil’s own pleasure, and to a taste properly 
matured, said to be very delectable. It is in this manner that unthink¬ 
ing fathers have amused themselves and their children with stories of an 
animal which on close acquaintance they would treat with far more 
respect. 

Pardon my gossipry, ah ! kindest of Editors! while I ask if you be¬ 
lieve in the lastingness of primary impressions ? And furthermore, is 
a countenance pleasant or otherwise from the humor with which you re¬ 
gard it ? Is a place forever associated with the rain or sun that falls 
upon it at your first acquaintance ? In running over the brightest of 
my pleasant days at St. Augustine, and there are few links wanting in 
that brilliant chain, I am just now reminded of lounging one morning 
at the market, with mind and waistcoat thrown open to all sunny impres¬ 
sions, when I observed afar off a small colored gentleman, who was 
coming toward me with a directness of motion quite unusual to people 
of his class. 

As the morning was a little breezy and he had but one simple gar- 
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ment, rudiment, so to speak, between hin^and the outer world, I attribu¬ 
ted his precision and firmness of step to a sense of delicacy as commen¬ 
dable as it is rare in those parts, and immediately resolved that I would 
look with a kind regard upon that individual: I would parley with him, 
detain him with some idle thought, while, all unknown to him, I could 
seize that moment to pry into his dark and mysterious nature, and if he 
proved modest and upright, as no doubt he would, how would I astound 
him with a gratuitous half-bit! Or if he resented that, (it might be,) I 
would have him at nine-pins ; I would send him of errands ; make up 
objectless and hoot-\ess employment, if necessary, and so contrive to 
benefit him unawares; to cherish and sustain his high moral tone, and 
at some future day, (it was not impossible,) raise him to the dignity of 
trowsers! I would do this without casting a single shadow upon his 
unsophisticated nature ; I would not deepen his complexion with a sin¬ 
gle blush! 

On coming nearer, I discovered that he was carrying suspended in 
one hand what appeared to be specimens of some rare and curious vege¬ 
table ; strange roots, medicinal perhaps; bulbous, yet elongated, and 
beet-like at the lower extremity, but dark and rough like an artichoke; 
which, on close examination, proved to be young alligators. The little 
nigger had them by the tail, and they were moaning like kittens in the 
blindness of their first days. I afterward discovered that they were not 
in good voice, from the circumstance of being carried so long in that 
unnatural manner. But what was my surprise, my delight, that an 
animal so Egyptian in association, so hieroglyphical, so suggestive of 
dragons and monsters, could be so delicately small, so infantile, so per¬ 
fectly harmless! There were three of them, each about six inches long, 
counting the tail; but how long they had been that long, or whether 
they had ever been shorter, it was impossible to say. One could not 
but ask, were they weaned, or were they just ‘ out V but no one could 
divine. We may be tolerably certain, however, that their mother was 
not aware they were out, otherwise small Bob would doubtless have had 
no farther rolling of marbles in those parts; no riding of my little gray 
all over town ‘just to air him’ as he said ; no running for Massalini, the 
triangle and the tambourine, for our evening dances. They were not 
very lively, being, as I have stated, almost gone with grief or pain, one 
could hardly tell which, not being acquainted with their manner of ex¬ 
pression. Placed upon the ground, they were quite still and speechless; 
no throbbings of fright; no extraordinary circulation, as far as I could 
discover. It was at this time, however, that on looking "closer, I ob¬ 
served a strange expression of countenance; a wild look in the eye; a kind 
of mute horror there expressed; wondering at which, the popular be¬ 
lief flashed upon me at once, and I gave small Bob a look which puz¬ 
zled him exceedingly. ‘ Can it be then,’ said I, chasing this thought 
about in a distracted manner, ‘can it be possible that their mother would 
not have defended them from small Bob ? — but that, on the contrary, (it 
is a horrible thought,) she would — would have anticipated that nigger ? 
Were they born with an instinctive dread of that mother? Did 
they look shudderingly from some pin-hole in their shells before ven- 

voL. XXIII. 47 
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turing into a wet and miserable world, where their first and last thought 
must forever be to avoid, as death and destruction, those who should 
have brought them their first morsels ; who should have warned them of 
the rattlesnake; who should have preserved them from the cat-fish ? 
Alas! here was the bitterness of that knowledge of evil at the first 
breath of life! 

But waiving all this: how readily you will anticipate, Mr. Editor, 
that I at once said to myself, I would possess those alligators. I did. 
They were put up at auction, and the whole lot came down to me at 
half-a-bit each, the smallest coin of the country, but a fortune to small 
Bob. Bob and I went home with a new sensation ! Apples and mar¬ 
bles to Bob; to me, something to study, to fuss over, to care for. How 
refreshing, after the excitement of balls and late suppers, to retire, alid 
still better to rise, upon alligators! How primitive, how scriptural, 
how pyramidal in suggestion! A large tub with sufficient water to 
cover them well, was placed in the yard, and tilted a little, so that they 
could crawl out into the sun ; a choice of vegetables and meats thrown 
in for supper; and the whole family of blacks, by virtue of half-bits, 
were put in special charge of the contents. As additional security, the 
old dog was shown, and disliked them; cats were banished ; the bear’s 
chain made stronger; and, not unimportant, my room looked out upon 
the tub. The next morning they were inspected and found to be a 
trifle better in condition ; but I was mortified more than I care to express, 
that they had wholly refused the dainties we had given them. And 
this they continued to do, so that for more than a week thereafter, no 
one had seen them eating. If they had manifested any dislike to any 
thing we offered, it would have been something to build, to speculate 
upon ; and with my after experience, I should have had my suspicions ; 
but all our relishes, and different solutions, salt water and fresh, and 
half-and-half, were received with the same indifference. Notwith¬ 
standing this, they grew livelier every day, and as I thought, in better 
spirits. Held up by the tail, they would bark something like a puppy 
when he first begins to think himself a dog ; a quick bark, with a brusque 
abruptness, and wondering intonation, as though equally surprised and 
delighted at being able to speak so well. From this circumstance, 
Mrs. —, who roomed next door, and had a great variety of lizards, as 
pets, very early exhibited a decided repugnance to mine, which I found 
it impossible to remove. She thought they were vicious. I maintained 
the contrary; insisted that tjiey were a species of enlarged lizard ; 
and that to take any thing by the tail was always a severe trial of tem¬ 
per. ‘ Not to inquire,’ said I, ‘ as to the affinity in the words canda 
and chordis, (the heart and tail of all things,) I beg to remind you. Ma¬ 
dam, how irresistible is the wag of the dog’s tail when he is pleased; 
how graceful the curl of the cat’s ; and how earnestly the calf, that mo¬ 
del of innocence, laboreth to raise his what little he can ; and as to be¬ 
ing held by the tail, what are the facts ? The dog is indignant, the cat 
is furious ; in short, all animals resent it as an impertinence ; and I 

submit, could an alligator do less? But Mrs.- refused to like them. 

I was one day taking my half dozen puffs at a cigar, (quite enough in 
that climate if you would avoid the siesta,) looking down from the bal- 
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cony with an air of abstraction upon that tub, and puzzling myself as to 
what could be the particular whim, the acceptable morsel to the palate, 
of a young alligator, when the thought of fiddlers, the frisking, tempting 
inimitable fiddlers, came to my mind so easily, that I was vexed so evi¬ 
dent a thing could have been overlooked. At that moment Bob was 
stirring up the bear with a long pole. ‘ Bob,’ said I, shouting across 
the yard, ‘ Bob \ fiddlers!’ ‘ Eh V said Bob. ‘ Fiddlers, Sir, fiddlers, 

you rogue; run and get a bucket, a whole bucket full.’ The fiddlers 
were soon brought, and a handful of them thrown into the tub, when to 
my utter astonishment the alligators sidled off to high-water mark, and 
wholly declined their acquaintance. But here was an excitement at 
all events. They were not indifferent. And now, were they disgusted, 
or did they affect that ? It was difficult to say ; but the next morning 
the fiddlers had disappeared ! If fiddlers had not been abundant in that 
country they would now have been at a premium, for they continued to 
disappear as often as they were furnished ; and as evidence that they 
did not escape from the tub, the ‘pets’ now grew sensibly, barked 
louder and with more firmness, and were in some degree playful. I do 
not mean that they had any of that silly affectation which we see in most 
young animals; such as the kittenish grasping at imaginary mice, or 
the dog’s shaking of a stick, with the idea that it is something very 
vicious; fallacies all, which seriously considered are so pitiable and 
lamentable; I could detect nothing of that credulous nature; but some¬ 
times, on coming suddenly upon them, I would find them lying side by 
side, their fore-feet put forward, and their three noses laid together on 
the sunny side of the tub, with an air of confidence and trust that was 
very interesting to witness. Indeed, there was something kindlier in 
it than you would think of an alligator. 

As to my object in keeping them, there were various rumors afloat 
about town, in the utterance of which, libellous as some of them were, 

Mrs. - - was perhaps the loudest and most malicious; she having 

hinted, among other scandalous conjectures, that the soup from alliga¬ 
tor-tail being very palatable and delicate, a speculation was afoot con¬ 
templating the supply of the northern market with that article. About 
this time, also, some of her lizards were missing, and thought to have 
found their way to the tub; but all surmises were soon cut short by the 
first cold night of that winter, (one of them in February,) which chilled 
the water so that the ‘ pets’ next morning were quite stiff, and appa¬ 
rently dead. By careful nursing, however, two of them were thoroughly 
revived, and made to articulate distinctly ; but having no thought of a 
second cold night in the same winter, the waters closed over them again, 
a thin ice shut out the air, (they had not presence of mind, I suspect, 
to come to the surface,) and on the morning of the second day they were 
quite gone. And now, in closing this history, I do not want to be un¬ 
charitable, but I suspect Mrs. --- was privately rejoiced at their 

death; indeed, the whole community, otherwise very sensible and not 
devoid of sentiment, seemed to regret the circumstance much less than 
would have been expected. 

It will be seen, Mr. Editor, from this account of the alligator, that 
I can say nothing as to what habits he may form in after-life; what 
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evil he may leam, what original sins he may develope and mature; 
what temptations his power and bloody instincts may present to him; 
what evil resorts he may be driven to, in an ungrateful world, when he 
has become case-hardened and impenetrable to outward impressions; 
or, in short, what contempt he may acquire for the fiddlers and cabbage- 
leaves of his early days. And what he may do in those vast lagoons 
where he is undoubtedly master, or in the black depths of the St. Johns, 
where the water hides the blood he may shed, and the long moss screens 
him from the tiger; what orgies he may celebrate, what abominations 
he may practice, when there is none to call him to account; all this I 
can only conjecture; but I conjecture on the charitable side. In the 
upper waters of the St. Johns I have seen them in their death-throes ; 
huge animals, at least fifteen feet long ; seen them in scores at a time, 
some swimming about, some tumbling in clumsily, some sprawled on 
shore, apparently asleep, and some raising their black claws as if to 
call down vengeance upon us, gnashing their teeth, and lashing the 
water in their death-agony; but the bowlings and smothered thunder 
that others tell of, came not to my ears; and the exhibition, so furious to 
others, was to me only the involuntary muscular action of pain and 
dissolution. Extravagant stories are told of their great strength and 
tenacity of life, and wonderful exploits are recounted by the great mass 
who have lived since Agamemnon. While staying over night, not in 

Egypt, but at the plantation of Doctor W-, a short time before his 

place was despoiled by the Indians, he related an encounter, which 
though not so remarkable, is undoubtedly true to the letter. 

The doctor in his earlier days had been in some sharp battles against 
Napoleon, having been a staff-officer to one of the smaller kings of Eu¬ 
rope ; and although an exceedingly kind and benevolent man, his skir¬ 
mishing faculties were still lively and unimpaired. In this fight, which 
came off at Indian River, he of course commanded the engagement, 
but as it proved, not with his usual success. The alligator, one of 
enormous size, was so far from the river when discovered, that the 
doctor had time to call in his gang of men, and make a general attack. 
Seizing an axe in one hand, and shouting ‘ Charge!’ to his men, all 
who could get a footing mounted the back of the animal, with a 
view to stay proceedings till the doctor could despatch him ; but to tbeir 
surprise, the old fellow walked off with his burden with apparent ease. 
The doctor then waived off his men, and mounting himself, drove the 
bit of the axe through his hide, probably at the fore-shoulder; but from 
wrenching, or some other cause, it was found impossible to remove it. 
The doctor hinted that the heart clasped the bit by strong muscular ex¬ 
ertion, with a view to his own private use ; but this being speculative 
merely, I only mention the fact. As he was now nearing the water 
rapidly, a rope was slipped round the butt of the helm, a quick turn 
made around a stiff sapling on the bank of the river, and all hands made 
fast to the rope. At this moment, just as they were all braced, the alli¬ 
gator made his plunge into the water, and the sapling, I do n’t remember 
how large, very large however, came up by the roots, and they all went 
to the bottom together ! Some of the negroes, however, came back. 

Another Doctor W-, who, unlike his venerated namesake, still 
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lives to relate the marvels of a life unusually varied, has a remarkable 
store of incidents, encounters, and other matters, quite alligatorical. 
The doctor will forgive me, if I mistake, but I think he told me that the 
monsters in the neighborhood of his plantation had in several instances 
stolen his butcher-knives and chopping instruments; a fact which he 
made quite certain, by seeing them use the knives in a family way on 
the other side of the lagoon ; and that on one occasion, he was quite 
astounded at seeing a large alligator making tracks for the water on 
three legs, with a pitch-fork and crow-bar in his jaws, and a hand-saw 
erect and glittering from his right arm ! Upon these last, however, I 
do not pronounce. 

And now to sum up my opinion of the anirhal. I believe that not¬ 
withstanding these astounding tales, he is rather peaceful and well- 
disposed, when properly trained, but hath very strangely fixed upon 
him an idea, not entirely original with him, that the world owes him a 
living; that he makes drafts that way to an advanced age; that he is 
non-committal, except upon such matters as he can commit to his pri¬ 
vate keeping; that his stomach in that respect has great capacity; that 
he is not over-nice in his diet; is plain and unassuming; is not puffed 
up, seeing that his hide will not much admit of it; and if he resemble 
himself to a log adrift, he considereth not what foolish creatures may, 
alight upon his back, or swim within his jaws ; he barks no invitation, 
nor does he flourish with his tail to excite their curiosity ; and if they 
happen in his way when he has done yawning, it is their business, not 
his. 

Lastly, what do I say to the prevalent notion that the waters of the 
St. Johns, which resemble brandy and water, half-and-half, are colored 
by the blood of his victims ? Answer — it is not so. I have drank of 
those waters for weeks together (stopping occasionally) and even deep¬ 
ened the color, in a manner peculiar to those who travel in those parts, 
without feeling half as sanguinary as I do at this moment, from the 
bare thought of that foul and malicious slander. 

These are the matters of faith ; the facts, I give you are but two, 
and perhaps only true of his younger days; that he eateth fiddlers in 
secret, and dies in a temperature of twenty-six Fahrenheit. 


AN EPITAPH. 

This shell of stone within it keepeth 
One who died not, but sleepeth; 

And in her quiet slumber seemeth 
As if of heaven alone she dreameth. 
Her form it was so fair in seeming, 

Her eyes so heavenly in tlieir beaming. 
So pure her heart in every feeling, 

So high her mind in each reveal^, 

A bai^ of angels thought that she 
Was one of their bright company; 

And on some homeward errand driven, 
Hurried her too away to Heaven. 
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THE C H U 

X. 

That old church bell is dear to me, 
When from its ancient tower 
Its sUvery tones sound solemnly, 

To tell the service-hour; 

It seems as if it almost spoke 
The words of trustful prayer, 

And promised to the spirit broke 
With sin, a pardon there. 

n.- 

I love it when it sadly tolls 
The knell of life departed, 

And gently murmurs sympathy 
To mourners broken-hearted; 

It whispers of a spirit passed 
From doubt and pain and care, 

And tells of heaven, and bids them hope 
To meet the lost one there. 


H BELL. 

Zll. 

I love it when its merry peal 
Welcomes the coming day. 

And rouses me from peaceful sleep 
My gratitude to pay; 

It bids me pray for strength to do 
My daily duty given; 

To hope that each successive mom 
May find me nearer heaven. 

VI. 

Then dear is that old bell to me. 

And dear its merry peal; 

For ’tis a voice of sympathy 
With human woe and weal; 

Whether my heart with sadness sink, 

Or light with pleasure dance. 

It speaks to me in every tone 
Of Life’s significance. j. o. w. 


R C 


THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


llarson. 


cBArrsR XXIV. 

Harry Harson strode into his own house, with his jolly face brimful 
of cheerfulness. It shone out of his eyes; out of the comers of his 
half-closed mouth; and even out of his full, round double chin. Every 
part of him seemed glowing with it; and no sooner had he got in his 
parlor, than he flung his hat on the table; snapped his fingers over his 
head in perfect ecstacy ; made the hazardous experiment of a slow 
pirouette around the table, and concluded his performances by making 
two or three passes with his cane at the nose of Spite, who had been 
watching his conduct with an air of extreme surprise, not unmingled 
with disapprobation. The attack upon himself was carrying the joke 
too far; and after several ineffectual attempts to avoid the point of the 
cane, with a discontented grumble, between a whine and a growl, he 
retreated under an old side-board, sadly troubled with misgivings as to 
the state of his master’s intellect. 

‘ Ha, ha! old pup! you do n’t understand the science of fence; but 
do n’t take it hard. I’ve got a drop of comfort in store for you ; for 
we ’re to have a blow-out. Spite — a real, regular, out-and-out blow¬ 
out — ha ! ha! And you shall be under the table during the whole of 
it,’ exclaimed Harson, rubbing his hands together, and chuckling with 
indescribable glee. ‘ I ’ll speak about it at once.’ He opened the door 
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and bawled out, in a voice that made the old house shake: ‘ Hallo! 
there, Martha, Martha, come here, quick!’ 

A frantic rush across the kitchen was heard, succeeded by a violent 
clatter of slip-shod shoes through the entry ; for Martha, since the late 
burglary, being haunted in idea by shabby looking gentlemen with 
pistols in their pockets, and dark lanterns under their arms, even in 
broad daylight, was on the look-out for emergencies, and had every 
thing ready for speedy egress to the street, either through the front door 
or the cellar window; and the tone of Harson’s voice being that of a 
man in extremity, had such an effect upon her, that when she reached 
the door, she could only gasp out: 

‘ Lor’ me ! is they here ag’in V 

‘ Who demanded Harson, not a little surprised at the pale face of 
his housekeeper. 

‘ The robbers.’ 

Poh, poh, nonsense!’ replied he, perhaps not a little annoyed by the 
reflection that his own manner had contributed to her mistake. ‘ There 
are no greater thieves here than our two selves. Perhaps I did speak 
rather loud; but I was not thinking of what I was about. I shall have 
some friends to dine with me to-morrow, and you must get things ready 
for them. There may be six, or eight, or a dozen ; damme ! I do n’t 
know how many ; but have enough for twenty ; d ’ye hear V 

Martha curtseyed, at the same time intimating in a faint tone, that 
she did hear; for she had not entirely recovered from the embarrass¬ 
ment attendant on the precipitancy of her advent into his presence. 

‘ And hark ye!’ continued Harson, warming as he went on; ‘ Frank’s 
the very devil and all; we ’ll tap the cask in the comer of the cellar. 
It’s prime stuff, which I ’ve kept for some great occasion; and this is 
a glorious one. And there’s the fat saddle of mutton, hanging in the 
store room : we ’ll have that. It ’ll be the very thing for the half-starved 
boy we’ve found ; and bring down a bottle or two of the red-seal wine ; 
that of 1812 . It ’ll wake up old Dick Holmes, and make him ten years 
younger. There’s no fear of giving him the gout. Ha, ha! Dick 
Holmes with the gout! I’d like to see that!’ exclaimed he, bursting 
out into a broad laugh at the bare idea of such a catastrophe. ‘ Well, 
well,’ added he, after a minute’s consideration, ‘ you may go, Martha. 
Upon the whole, I think I ’ll get the things myself, and go to market too. 
There, that’s all.’ 

Harson’s spirits however were too exuberant to permit him to remain 
quiet; for after he had returned to the room, drawn a chair to the fire, 
thrown on a few sticks of wood, seated himself with a foot on each 
andiron, folded his hands complacently over his abdomen, and fixed his 
eyes upon the clock, as if it were a settled thing that he was to retain 
this attitude for at least an hour, or perhaps a year, he suddenly started 
up, thrust his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, and walked up and down 
the room, whistling with all his might; but even by whistling, he was 
unable to work off his surplus of buoyancy. It was evidently gaining 
ground upon him, do what he would. He had reached his present state 
by rapid stages. From a feeling of complacency he had passed to one 
of high satisfaction; from that to one of mirthfulness; thence he ad- 
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vanced rapidly to one of joviality; and he was now fast verging upon 
one of uproariousness. Something must be done! Excessive steam 
bursts a boiler; why should not a similar surplus of delight burst a 
man ? He would n*t risk it! He must find some vent for it. Ha ! ha ! 
It just occurred to him that the widow had n’t heard the news. He 
clapped on his hat, seized his cane, and sallied out into the street, in his 
haste shutting in Spite, who had started to follow him, and who yelped 
mournfully for an hour afterward, to the great edification of a thin 
maiden lady, who resided next door, and was indulging herself with a 
nervous head-ache. 

There must have been something in the expression of Harson’s face 
which bore the stamp of his feelings; for as he trudged along, with a 
free independent air, striding as lustily as if only twenty instead of sixty 
years had passed over his head, and as if every sinew were as well 
strung, and every muscle as firm as ever ; not a few turned to take a 
second look at his hearty, honest face; for such an one was not often 
met with ; and as they did so, observed : ‘ There goes a jolly old cock.’ 

Rap! rap! rap! went the head of his cane against tlie door of 
Mrs. Chowles’s blinking old house; but he was too much at home to 
think of waiting for a reply, and had gone through the ceremony only 
for the purpose of removing from his entrance all appearance of being 
underhanded or surreptitious; for no sooner had he knocked with one 
hand, than with the other he raised the latch and walked without hesita¬ 
tion toward the widow’s little parlor. 

‘ Ah, ha ! my visit will be a surprise to her!’ thought he, as he took 
the knob of the door in his hand. He was a true prophet. A faint 
scream escaped the lady, for she was opening the door to come out 
at the very moment he was doing the same to enter; and as the 
movements of both were rapid, the lady precipitated herself into his 
arms, which in a most unexpected manner closed about her, while three 
hearty smacks were deposited on her forehead before she well knew 
where she was. 

‘ Mr. Harson !’ exclaimed she, extricating herself, though without 
any appearance of anger ; ‘ is it you V 

‘ By Jove, I believe it is !’ replied Harson. ‘ If it is n’t,’its some gay 
fellow of twenty or thereabout, for I have n’t been so young for thirty 
years as I am to-day.’ 

Mrs. Chowles saw from his manner, and knew from the unusual hour 
of his visit, that there was something on his mind which he had come 
to communicate; and as she was not of that class who take pleasure in 
keeping others in suspense, especially when she was liable to be a 
fellow-sufferer, she drew an easy chair to the fire, and taking a seat 
in another, said: ‘ Sit down, Harry. Now, wiiat is it ? what ails you V 

‘ What ails me V exclaimed her visitor, turning his round joyous 
countenance to her ; ‘ look at me. Do n’t you see wdiat a boy I’ve 
grown ; how the wrinkles have gone from my cheeks, and how clear 
and bright my eye is ! Look at me, from top to toe. See how jolly I 
am, and hear how loud and lusty my laugh is : Ha ! ha! ha !’ 

The lady did look at him; and did observe all the peculiarities to 
which he called her attention; and did listen to his loud ringing laugh; 
and then, not knowing what to make of him, drew away. 
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‘ Aha! widow, you ’re frightened at finding yourself alone with'such 
a gay fellow !’ said he, laughing still more merrily. ‘Well, well, do n’t 
be alarmed, for I’m not in the least dangerous; and to tell the truth, I 
am so overjoyed to-day that I may be indulged in a little foolery. But 
I ’ll k^ep you no longer in suspense. You recollect little Annie, the 
little phild who fled to my house for protection V 

‘Yes; well?’ 

‘ And you remember too, how often I told you that that poor starved, 
cast-off little thing looked to me like one bom for a better destiny, and 
like one who had seen brighter times; and how often you ridiculed me, 
when I spoke of the faint recollections which still flitted through her 
mind of sunnier hours; and how you said that they were merely dreams, 
and that I was almost as great a child as she was, to attach any weight 
to them; though you admitted — I ’ll give you credit for that — you did 
admit that she was a beautiful, good little thing, and worthy to belong 
to the best in the land. And when I said that Providence never would 
have sent such a frail being as that into the'world as a beggar’s brat, 
you told me, on the contrary, that He might have cast the lot of that 
child, frail, feeble, sickly as she was, amid the very outcasts of the' 
earth for wise purposes, which we never could fathom ; and that I had 
no right to reason in that way on the subject, or to comment on His 
doings. And there, widow,’ added he solemnly, ‘ you were right, and I 
was very wrong. But I was correct in my surmises as to the child. 
She was born for a brighter destiny, even than my humble roof; al¬ 
though,’ added he, his voice somewhat choked, ‘ she ’ll never be where 
they ’ll love her more. But it’s all right, and she must go; for her 
parents are discovered. They are of the best in the land ; she is not 
a beggar’s brat. Her brother too, is found ; a miserably, thin hollow- 
eyed fellow ; but we ’ll put flesh on him. This is not all,’ added he, 

‘ every body seems in luck to-day. Old Jacob Rhoneland has escaped 
scathless out of Rust’s clutches. Rust himself is on his way to the 
devil post-haste, and there is nothing left to be done but to heal the 
breach between Jacob and Ned. This matter settled, I hope to see 
Kate’s cheeks once more plump and round and rosy. I hope not only 
to see them,- but to kiss them too. I’m not too old to fancy such things, 
I’can tell you ; and now, widow, had n’t I a right to be a little boisterous ? 
Ah! I see that you think me excusable; but bring me a pipe, and I ’ll 
give you all the particulars over that. I’m a little thirsty, too; for 
I’ve already told a long story, and have yet a longer one to tell.’ 

The pipe was produced ; the small three-legged table was placed at 
his side, to support his ellx)w; and Harson, having carefully lighted 
his pipe, suffered the smoke to eddy about his nose, while he arranged 
his ideas, and cleared his throat; and then he entered into a full and 
faithful detail of the proceedings which had been taken to unmask the 
villany of Rust; and the various steps and precautions which had 
finally led to success. 

It was a pleasant sight to see two such persons as Harson and his 
crony, both in the autumn of life, but with the charities of the heart yet 
green and unwithered, talking and gossipping together, with eyes bright 
and beaming with mutual admiration ; each fully aware of ^e foibles 
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of the other, but carefully indulgent to them ; for each knew that the 
heart of the other was an odd casket, encasing a gem of the noblest 
kind, from which radiated love, charity, and benevolence to man. Oh! 
Harry, Harry! how joyously and yet mildly you looked into that widow’s 
dark liquid eyes; and how gently and confidingly she returned that 
look ! What a risk you both ran ! Had you and she been but a few 
years younger, had either of you cherished a whit less tenderly the 
memory of those who had once been all in all to you, and whose forms 
were slumbering under the green sod, that widow might have been a 
wife, and Harry Harson no longer a stout, sturdy old bachelor; for it 
cannot be denied, that he did become a little animated as he proceeded; 
and that he did take the widow’s hand in his, and did squeeze it, per¬ 
haps with a little too much freedom, and did look into her eyes, as if he 
^ loved her with his whole soul and body into the bargain ; nor can it be 
denied that she was pleased with these tokens of esteem, or love, or 
friendship, or whatever else she might have thought them; for she did 
not withdraw her hand, and she smiled when he smiled; and there cer- 
tainly was a strong sympathy apparent in their looks; and even when 
in the fervor of his feelings he held his pipe between his teeth to free 
the hand which held it, and deliberately squeezed both of her hands in 
his, still she did not appear embarrassed, nor vexed ; and when he had 
released it, quietly went on with her sewing, as composedly as if what 
he had just done was quite usual, and a matter of course. 

‘ And now, Mrs. Chowles,’ said Harson, as he concluded his narrative; 
‘ upon the strength of our success we are to have a jollification to-mor¬ 
row at my house ; and we ’ll have Dick Holmes there, and Kate, and 
Ned Somers, and Kate’s father. He must make up with Ned then, if 
not before. He knows he was wrong, and he must give up.’ 

‘ But will he V inquired the widow, anxiously. ‘ You know Jacob’s 
a wrong-headed old man, in some things. Will he ?’ 

. ‘ Wont he V ejaculated Harson, with a peculiar wink and nod of 
satisfaction, as if he and himself were on excellent terms, and under¬ 
stood what they were about perfectly well. ‘ I tell you what it is,’ added 
he, in a more grave tone ; Jacob has had his own way, or rather Michael 
Rust’s way, in this matter, too long. He shall have it no longer. He 
sJiall not break his child’s heart. I will not permit it.’ He took his 
pipe from his mouth, and slapped his knee emphatically. * Have you 
observed no change in the girl, since then ? If you have not, I have. 
She is still the same devoted, affectionate child to that warped old man 
that she always was; but look at her face and form, and listen to her 
voice. She was once the gayest, merriest little creature that ever lived. 
It threw sunshine into one’s heart only to look at her ; and when she 
spoke, did you ever hear a bird whose voice was half so joyous ? Poor 
thing ! when she laughs now, it makes my heart ache. It’s like the 
smile of one dying, when he is trying to whisper hope to those who are 
weeping over his death-bed. Grod bless her! and how should it be 
otherwise ? But no matter; the worst is past. And now,’ said he, ‘ L 
must be gone. I came here to tell you the story, and to ask you to dine 
with us ; and between you and me, perhaps you had better come early 
in the day, and keep an eye over Martha; for the idea of a dinner 
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party has quite frightened her; and there are so many little things to 
be done, which I know nothing about, and which you understand, and 
without which we should have every thing helter-skelter, that you must 
come, or I ’ll never forgive you.’ Harry made this last menace with 
so fierce an air, and his mouth pursed up in so ferocious a manner, 
although his eyes were dancing with fun, that the lady consented at 
once. 

‘ It’s well for you that you did,’ said Harson, rising and putting on 
his hat; ‘ if you had n’t, I do n’t know what I should have done ; but it 
would have been something dreadful. I’m a terrible fellow when fairly 
roused.’ Then shaking the lady’s hand, as if he intended to dislo¬ 
cate her shoulders, he put his cane under his arm and went out. 

‘ Ha! ha! old Jacob! you and I must have a tussle. Ha ! ha V ex¬ 
claimed he, still carrying his cane under his arm, and his hands under 
his coat tails, ‘ you must hear a little of what I think. A few words of 
wholesome advice will do you no harm, and will rub off the rust that 
old age has fastened upon you.’ 

With this hostile resolution upon his tongue, the old man made the 
best of his way to Rhoneland’s house. Jacob was there, dozing in his 
chair, with his white locks hanging loosely over his shoulders; and 
Kate was sitting at his side engaged in sewing. She was paler than 
usual; and there was a nervous restlessness in her manner, which did 
not escape the quick glance of Harson. ~ He thought too that she seemed 
somewhat thinner than she was wont to be. It might be ’mere sus- 
pici6n, but still he thought so. 

‘ It’s too bad,’ muttered he; ‘ but I ’ll set matters right, or my name ’a 
not Harry Harson.’ 

There was something in the hearty greeting of the old fellow, as he took 
her hands in his and called her his bright-eyed girl, so full of happiness that 
it was impossible not to catch the same feeling as he spoke; and even 
Jacob, as he felt the cordial grasp of his hand, assured himself, and as¬ 
sumed something like a cheerful smile. 

‘ Well, Kate,’ said Harson, drawing a chair between her and her 
father; ‘ I’ve news for you ; and for you too, my old fellow,’ said he, 
turning to Rhoneland; ‘ we ’ve used Rust up.’ 

Jacob stared at him, smiled faintly and half doubtfully, and then sank 
back in his chair without speaking. 

* Do you hear me V exclaimed Harson, seizing him by the collar and 
shaking him ; ‘ do you hear me ? Why do n’t you jump up and hurrah 
at the downfall of such a scoundrel ? Ha! ha! We’ve been on his 
track for months; but we’ve run him down at last; and then he made 
a virtue of necessity, and told all — all about the children, and about 
you, and about Ned \ all lies, all lies — every word of them: Ned he 
swore was as honest a fellow as ever lived, or something to that effect. 

• YoUy he admitted, had committed no forgery ; not a word of truth in it; 
but all invented, to force you to consent to his marriage with my own 
little sweet-heart, Kate. Grod bless me ! how near I was to losing her! 
Perhaps you do n’t know that I intend marrying her myself? Why 
do n’t you get up now, and hurrah ? Confound it, I never saw such 
people in all my life. Halloh ! by Jove ! Kate, quick ! some water! 
I swear, the old fellow has fainted!’ 
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As he spoke, Rhoneland’s head fell back, and the color forsook his 
cheeks. Harson caught him, while Kate ran for water and brandy, a 
small quantity of which being poured into his mouth, soon brought him 
to himself. Having waited until he was sufficiently composed to listen, 
Harson commenced from the beginning of his story, and detailed to both 
of his listeners much that they already knew, and not a little which 
they had never dreamed of; the causes which had first led to the en¬ 
mity between Grosket and Rust, and then, step by step, what they had 
done to detect and bring to light his villany. ‘ Rust manoeuvred well 
and skilfully,’ said he, ‘ for he was a bold, reckless man, who stuck at 
nothing, and fought to the last. It is doubtful whether he would not 
have got the better of us in the end, had not a sudden misfortune fallen 
upon him, which prostrated his energies and broke his hard heart. Af¬ 
ter that, he was no longer the same man; but confessed every thing, and 
^ cunong other things, that it had been his intention to become the hus¬ 
band of Kate, and finding that you were opposed to it, he tried the effect 
of a display of wealth upon you. This failed. Then he resolved to see 
what fear could do; and threatened to have you indicted for forgery; 
and admitting that you were innocent, he yet showed so clearly how he 
could support his charge, and succeed in blasting your character, that 
you shrunk from collision with him : still you would not consent to sac¬ 
rifice your child, although you dared not give him such an answer as 
would shut out all hope. There was another obstacle in his way. 
This was a certain young fellow, who as well as Rust, had an eye on 
Kate, and whom perhaps Kate did not think the worst man in* the 
world. Rust determined to be rid of him; so he basely slandered him 
to you; and you, not suspecting Rust’s veracity, as the knowledge which 
you. already had of his character should have induced you to do, rashly 
forbade his rival the house; and I am sorry to say, added harsh words to 
the wrong which you were already committing. I need not tell you 
who that young man was. He came to me shortly afterward and told 
me what had occurred. He’s a noble fellow, for not one hard word or 
epithet did he breathe against you. He said he was aware that for a 
long time back some person had been endeavoring to poison your mind 
against him. He had observed it in the gradual change of your man¬ 
ner, and in your avoiding his society. He had hoped, he said, that in 
time, when you found out that his character was fair and irreproach¬ 
able, that these hard feelings would wear off, and you could again meet 
as heretofore. But this was not to be. Instead of diminishing, your 
hostility to him increased, until one day when he was in your own house,^ 
you used language to him which left him no alternative but to quit it 
forever. The charges which you made against him were very grave, 
Jacob, and very vile ; and when you made them you had no right to 
withhold the name of the pei-son on whose authority you accused him; 
but you did; and although Ned might and did suspect one person, 
Michael Rust, to be the kind friend to whom he owed your ill will, yet he 
had no proof of it that would justify him > in calling him to account. 
Ned had a hard task before him; for the charge you made against him 
was that of harboring evil thoughts and of cherishing unfair designs 
against your child. It was a serious charge, and one that he could not 
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refute; for a man’s thoughts are not susceptible of proof; all that he 
can do in justification, is to point to his past life and say: ‘ Judge by 
that;’ and unless Ned could impeach the character of his traducer, of 
whom he was then ignorant, but who now stands revealed in the person 
of Michael RusV as great a scoundrel as ever lived, he had no alterna¬ 
tive but to submit, and to hope that time would exculpate him. Now 
Jacob, even supposing Rust had not confessed that the tales which he 
had told you respecting Ned were calumnies, is there any thing in Ned’s 
past life to justify the suspicion you have cherished against him ? Answer 
candidly, and you will answer ‘ No.’ Rust’s motive was clear enough ; 
he feared Somers, and wished to drive from you one who might be a 
friend in time of need, and who might one day stand as a shield be¬ 
tween you and his dark purposes. Come, Jacob, Rust has confessed 
all; what he did, what his motives were; and now, tell me, whether you 
cannot say, from the bottom of your heart, ‘ Ned Somers, I have wronged 
you V 

He paused, and looked earnestly at Rhoneland, while every feature 
glowed with the fervor of his feelings. ‘Come, Jacob, what do you 
say V 

There was one other person too who leaned forward to catch the re¬ 
ply ; but Rhoneland answered: 

‘ She’s my only child, and she’s very dear to me. It was a cruel 
suspicion, and perhaps I did act hastily*. I will not say that I did not, 
for I was greatly excited, and said many things that I have since forgot¬ 
ten. But it was better that he should go. Was n’t it, Kate ?’ 

He turned to his daughter, took her hand, and repeated his question. 

‘ Wasn’t it better that he should keep away Kate?’ 

Kate’s voice trembled as she asked: ‘ What harm did he do, father, in 
coming here ? If his character is fair, why should he not come V 

Her father eyed her with an uneasy look. In truth, he feared Ned’s 
presence; for he knew that he loved Kate, and that she reciprocated 
the feeling; and with the selfishness which old age sometimes brings 
with it, he was unwilling that she should care for another than himself, 
or that another should have a claim upon her. At last, he replied 
rather sharply: ‘ The reason why he should not come, is because I don’t 
want him.’ 

Kate drew back, and said not another word; but Harson saw from 
her compressed lip that the reply had cut deeply; and catching her 
eye, he made a sign to her to leave them. Kate took the hint, and went 
out; and Harson, after looking Rhoneland steadily in the face for some 
time, said, ‘ Jacob, you have given your reason why Ned Somers should 
not come here. It’s a very poor one, and not such as I expected. Now 
I ’ll give you mine why he should : Kate loves him, and he loves her.’ 

Jacob knit his brows, but made no reply. 

‘ And let me tell you, too, that unless you do consent, your child will 
die.^ I’m in earnest. There are some who fall in love, as they call it, 
a hundred times; bestowing their affections, such as they are, some¬ 
times on one, sometimes on another; until at last perhaps the owner of 
a handsome face offers his hand and gets in return the tattered thing 
they call their heart. Grod help me! this is called hve. But thank 
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God, for the credit of human nature, there are others who love as they 
should—‘purely, nobly, with their whole soul. These love once, and 
only once; and wo to the man who unwisely, or for his own selfish 
ends, crosses them! The sin of a broken heart too often lies at his door. 
Jacob, you ’re an old man; but you are not too old to have forgotten 
the wife who once was yours. You loved her well, my dear old fellow, 
I know it,’ said he, taking his hand. 'She deserved it too. Kate is 
very like her. What would have been your feelings had any one 
stepped in between you and her V 

Rhoneland grew very pale, and the tears came in his eyes. 

‘ Come, come, Jacob, I ’ll not press the matter now; but you must re¬ 
flect on what I ’ve said; and you must not forget how much Kate has at 
stake. Ned’s a glorious fellow, and will make your house very 
cheery.’ 

‘Well, I ’ll think of it,’ replied Rhoneland, after a short pause. 

^eJ)o ; that’s a good fellow. I ’ll consider it a personal favor; and I 
do think you owe me something for the pains I ’ve taken in aiding to 
rid you of that rascal. Rust.’ 

‘ I do indeed owe you much,’ replied Rhoneland, earnestly,' and I am 
sincerely grateful.’ 

' Well, well, we wont speak of that; only reflect on what I have just 
said ; and by the way,’ added he, rising to go, ' you must oblige me in 
another matter. Two or three friends are to dine with me to-morrow ; 
yhu and Kate must be of the party.’ 

‘ We will,’ was the reply. 

' Good! Now go up stairs and comfort Kate.’ 


CUAPTIR twbktt-t:vb. 

A BRIGHT glowing day was the following one, the day of the dinner 
party; and right gladly did the golden sun beam out from the deep 
fathomless sky, as if from his lofty look-out he were aware of what was 
going on in this world below, and rejoiced in the failure of.the evil ma¬ 
chinations which had been so long disturbing the tranquillity of the wor¬ 
thy individuals who have figured in this history. And fortunate it was 
that neither clouds nor rain obscured his face, for had the latter been 
added to the cares which the approaching dinner-party had already ac¬ 
cumulated upon the culinary department of Harson’s household, the 
house-keeper in the tall cap with stiff ribbons would have gone stark- 
mad. Miserable woman! how she worked and fumed, and panted and 
tugged, and kneaded and rolled, and stuffed and seasoned, and skewered 
and basted, and beat, on that day! From soup to dessert and from 
dessert to soup, over and over again, she toiled ; fish, flesh, fowl, vegeta¬ 
bles, gravies, were all mingled in her head helter-skelter. She had 
dreamed of nothing else during the whole of the previous night, except¬ 
ing a short interlude in the aforesaid dream, when she was night-mared 
by a fat pig, bestrode by a half-starved boy, who was all eyes. And 
now, as the day waned and the hour of the dinner approached, her fer¬ 
ment increased, until, to use a metaphor, she had worked herself up in- 
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to a mental lather. Her voice was in every quarter, and so was her 
quick, hurried step. She was in the entry, up stairs, in the pantry, in 
the kitchen and in the cellar ; at the street-door giving orders to the gro¬ 
cer’s dirty boy to bring the cinnamon and alspice, and not to forget the 
sugar and butter, and to be sure to recollect the anchovies and pickles. 
The next moment she was scolding the butcher, because he had been 
late with the chops and cutlets; and every five minutes she thrust her 
head into the room to look at the clock, lest Time should steal a march 
upon her. Eleven, twelve, one, two o’clock. The tumult increased. 
Mrs. Chowles, punctual to her promise, made her appearance; forth¬ 
with dived into the kitchen, and did not emerge until dinner-time. The 
only person utterly unmoved was Harson, who had attended to his part 
of the business by looking after the wine, and who now sat with his feet 
to the fire, resolved to trouble his head about nothing, and apparently 
more asleep than awake. At times, however, he rose and went to one 
comer of the room, where a small boy who seemed to be worn down by 
suffering, lay coiled up and sound asleep on a chair-cushion. The old 
man bent over him, gently parted the hair from his forehead, and then 
rising up, somewhat red in the face from the exertion, rubbed his hands 
one over the other by way of indicating that all was as it should be; 
stole back to his seat on tiptoe, lest he should awaken him, and forthwith 
relapsed into his former state of dreamy abstraction. Nothing could 
arouse him; not even the house-keeper when she dashed into the room 
with a face at roasting heat, and demanded the key of the wine-cellar. 
It was handed to her mechanically, and mechanically pocketted when 
she brought it back. 

But the hour of dinner drew near ; and a smell began to pervade the 
house which aroused Harson at last. He sat up in his chair and smacked 
his lips; and Spite, who for an undue curiosity as to the contents of 
a small pasty, exhibited early in the day, had been escorted into the 
room by the house-keeper aided by a broomstick, sat under the same 
chair licking his lips and slavering profusely. 

Again the red face of the house-keeper was projected in the room, and 
as instantly withdrawn. It wanted half an hour to the time. In and 
out again; it wanted twenty-five minutes. In and out again; twenty 
minutes. The matter was growing serious, and there was something 
frantic in her looks. But this time Harson caught her, and told her 
that it was time to put an end to that performance, as he expected his 
friends every minute ; that she must guess as to the time; and that he 
would ring when she was to serve the dinner. 

A rap at the door! and before it could be answered, a heavy step 
crossed the ante-chamber. 

‘ There’s Frank,’ said Harson, rising and facing the door; and in 
came the doctor. But he was not alone; for close behind him followed 
Ned Somers, dressed in his best. Harry shook hands with them; but 
before he had time to do more than that, Jacob Rhonelafid entered with 
Kate on his arm, looking very rosy from her walk. 

What could it be that caused Ned’s heart to flounce and dance about 
as wildly as a caged bird ; and his cheek to grow at first pale, and then 
burning hot; and his lips to quiver, and his voice to tremble so that he 
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could scarcely speak; and for a moment was unable even to tell Kate 
that he was glad to see her ? Whatever the complaint was, it was in¬ 
fectious ; for Kate’s heart certainly did beat very rapidly; and her 
color went and came, until it settled into a deep burning blush, as she 
turned and saw Ned there, looking at her as if he had eyes for nothing 
else. 

‘ Good morning Mr. Somers,’ said she, at last, in a tone that was nei¬ 
ther firm nor clear. 

‘ Call me Ned, Kate,’ said he in a low voice; ‘ do n’t say Mr. Somers. 
Wont you shake hands with me? There can be no harm in that.’ 
He extended his hand; she placed hers in it, and at the same time 
whispered in his ear, (for Harry, seeing that there was some by-play 
going on, kept Jacob busy,) ‘ Speak to father as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. I think he’s inclined to make up. Do, Ned.’ 

Turning from him, she commenced talking to the Doctor, while 
Somers, after a moment’s hesitation, went up to the old man and offered 
his hand. 

Rhoneland hesitated, for he experienced the relucta^ice which old age 
always evinces to succumb to those younger in years; and it was not 
very pleasant to admit ths^t his conduct toward Ned had been wrong. 
But there was something in the expression of Ned’s face, and even in 
the way in which he offered his hand, which showed that the past was 
forgiven; and beside that, what had already happened could not be 
mended by holding out; so Jacob grasped his hand, and said frankly: 

‘ Ned, my young friend, I wronged thee sadly. I hope you will par¬ 
don it.’ 

‘ That’s right, Jacob! Spoken like a whole-hearted old fellow, as you 
are! exclaimed Harson, patting him on the shoulder. ‘ To be sure he 
will forgive you, and thank you for the chance. If he does n’t he’s not 
what I take him to be. Do ’nt you pardon him V demanded he, turning 
to Somers, and at the same time casting a quizzical look in the direc¬ 
tion of Kate. 

Ned laughed; said something about pardon being unnecessary, where 
no offence had been taken; and then commenced talking about indif¬ 
ferent matters. 

Presently Holmes came in; and after him Grosket; and one or two 
cronies of Harson’s; and then the little girl; so that the room became 
quite full. The boy too, aroused by the noise of talking, awoke ; stared 
wildly around him, and though a boy of genteel lineage, evinced a 
great distaste to mingling in society; and fought manfully to retain his 
position in the corner, when Harson attempted to lead him out. His sis¬ 
ter endeavored, in an undertone, to impress upon him the propriety of 
adapting his manners to the change in his situation; but it must be con¬ 
fessed that her success was but indifferent; and it is a matter of some 
doubt whether he would ever have emerged, had not a tall, awkward 
boy, (a second cousin of the housekeeper, and apprenticed to a tailor,) 
who had been borrowed to officiate as waiter on this eventful occasion, 
thrust his head in the door and remarked, ‘ Cousin Martha says you may 
come to dinner just as quick as you like,’ and forthwith disappeared, 
slamming the door after him, and clattering across the entry as if shod 
with paving-stones. 
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This aroused the company; and this too emboldened the small boy, 
who being restrained by his sister from rushing in the room before any 
one else, nevertheless crowded in, and secured a seat at the table, oppo¬ 
site the best dish. 

What a sight! A table loaded with fish and flesh and fowl; glit- 
tering and glowing with cleanliness ; linen as white as snow, and plates 
and dishes that glistened and shone until you could see your face in 
them, while the steam alone, which arose from each of them, might 
have made a lean man fat; and then there were the decanters too, in 
which the ruby wine sparkled, until it made even Dick Holmes smack 
his lips. 

‘Aha!” ejaculated one of the neighbors, a thin, hungry fellow, 
with large eyes; ‘ aha V And he snuffed up the dinner as if he in¬ 
tended to appropriate it all, and as if, mistaking the table and its con¬ 
tents for a snuff-box, he supposed his nose to be the only member 
destined to play a part there. 

Harry paused at the head of his table, and said a short grace; and 
then seizing a carving knife, he plunged it forthwith into the fat saddle : 
right merrily the red gravy spirted out; and as he drew the knife along 
the bone, and cut out the long strips, the steam and savor filling the 
room, it was to be feared that the thin neighbor would have gone beside 
himself, lest his pet piece should be given to some one else before his 
turn came. But such a dinner as graced that table is a thing to be 
eaten, not spoken of; and so thought the small boy, who notwithstand¬ 
ing his genteel extraction, brought with him the appetite which he had 
acquired by education. A dreadful havoc he made in that fat saddle! 
It was labor lost for his sister to kick and pinch him under the table, in 
hopes of checking his course. He kicked backed again, but could not 
pinch ; his hands were too busy. What eyes he had for the meats and 
gravies! what a deaf ear he turned to all invitations to waste his ener¬ 
gies on bread and vegetables, or trifles of that sort! His appetite, though 
belonging to a child, was full grown, and needed no assistance. All that 
he required was quantity — and he got it. 

‘ Help yourself, my son,’ said Harson, actually growing hungry by 
seeing the child eat. ‘ Don’t spare any thing.’ 

The boy looked up at him, and said nothing. He was a fellow of 
few words, but of great action; and for one of six years of age, he 
was a phenomenon ; and displayed a capacity which would have done 
credit to a man or a barrel. 

The first course went off, and so did a second and third. Martha 
had excelled herself; a cooking-stove was nothing to her. Everything 
was praised ; and at every fresh eulogy, the tall boy was missing from 
his attendance on the table. He had darted to the kitchen, to commu¬ 
nicate the intelligence to his aunt. How he enjoyed that party ! how 
he skimmed his fingers round the plates, as he took them through the 
entry ; sucking the ends of them so loudly, that his aunt thought that 
corks were flying out of the porter-bottles! He was perfectly happy. 
One thing alone puzzled him ; that was the knotty question why people 
could n’t eat every thing off the same plate. 
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It was remarked, that when the dinner was over, some of the guests 
were uncommonly mellow; and it is credibly asserted, that Dick Holmes, 
who had spent his life among parchment and cobwebs, had during the 
meal buried his mouth in the bosom of his own waistcoat, and had there 
been heard confidentially singing to himself a short song of an Ana¬ 
creontic character. But be that as it may, when he rose from the 
table, his eye certainly was a little lively, and his spirits were high. 
Nor was there any flagging among the rest; for whether the jests were 
good or bad, or the songs poor, or the conversation common-place, cer¬ 
tain it is, that a more jovial set had never met. Every one seemed to 
have been placed beside the person who suited him; Harry sat with 
Jacob on one side of him, and the widow at the head of the table, with 
the Doctor at her right hand ; and Dick Holmes and Grosket together; 
and Ned and Kate, so close that their elbows touched ; and Annie be¬ 
side her brother; and her brother, although somewhat incommoilod by 
his sister, directly opposite the fattest part of the saddle of mutton! 
And then the one or two neighbors, who knew no one except each other, 
seated in a knot, contrived to grow moist and merry, because the others 
did, and laughed because Harry did. Choice spirits ! who could split 
their very sides, without a joke to abet them in it; were n’t they the 
fellows to help out a dinner party ? 

When they separated, it was late at night. The doctor gallantly 
volunteered to escort the widow to her abode, which offer was accepted 
without hesitation. Harry remarked that as it was a fine night, he 
thought he would walk too. 

‘Come, Jacob, you and I will go together,’ said he, taking the old 
man by the arm ; ‘and Ned, you look after Kate. No grumbling, but 
make yourself useful.’ Saying this, he trudged rapidly on, dragging 
the old man with him. 

What passed between him and Jacob, or what took place between 
Ned and Kate, I cannot say; but they certainly were the two tardiest 
people that ever walked; for long after Harson and Rhoneland had 
reached the end of their journey, and stood waiting in front of Rhone- 
land’s door, they were not in sight; and when they did at last appear, 
it seemed a perfect eternity before they were within calling distance; 
and then even longer before they reached to the door. And although 
from the pace at which they had come, it might have been argued that 
one or the other of them was laboring under extreme debility or fatigue, 
yet it was a remarkable fact, that the looks of neither justified such a 
conclusion; for Kate appeared uncommonly lively and buoyant, and 
Ned seemed as if he only required two fiddlers and a tambourine to 
perform his part in an imaginary quadrille in the street. 

‘ What idlers you are!’ exclaimed Harr}% as they came up ! ‘As 
for you,’ said he, turning to Ned, ‘ such a loiterer should be trusted to 
escort no one unless it were his grandmother or a rheumatic old lady 
of seventy.’ 

Ned Somers laughed, as he answered: ‘ We do n’t all walk as rapidly 
as you do.’ 

‘ The more shame for you,’ exclaimed Harson. ‘Upon my life ! I 
believe I’m younger than any of you. Look to yourself, my lad, or 
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I may take it into my head to cut you out of a wife; and if you lose 
her, you wo ’nt require the snug little legacy which I intend to leave 
you when I’m under ground. Come ; shake hands with the girl, and 
bid her good night: you Ve kept her in the street long enough. Good 
night, Jacob— Good night, Kate.’ 

He took her hand, and whispered, ‘ Be of good heart; your father 
is coming round.’ 

His mouth was very near her ear; and as he whispered, Ned hap¬ 
pened to be looking at them, and thought that the communication did 
not stop with the whisper; and Harson himself looked very wickedly 
up at him, as much as to say : ‘ Do you see that ?—you had better have 
a sharp eye to your interests!’ 

Long and earnest was the conversation which ensued between Harson 
and Somers on their way home ; and nobly did the character of that 
old man shine out, as he detailed his future views for his young friend’s 
welfare. 

‘ You need not thank me,’ said he, in reply to Ned’s warm acknow¬ 
ledgments. ‘ The best return that I caii^ave will be, to find you 
always in word and deed such that I may be proud of you; and here¬ 
after, when I see others looking up to you, and hear yoij spoken of as 
one whose character is above all reproach, that I may say to myself: 
‘ Thank God, I helped to make him what he is.’ This is all that I want, 
Ned ; and your future life will be your best acknowledgment, or will 
prove your heartless ingratitude. Let neither success nor failure tempt 
you to swerve from what your own heart tells you to be right and fair. 
Turn out as your schemes may, never forget to keep your motives pure; 
and believe me, that come what will, you ’ll find an easy conscience a 
great comforter in the hour of trial. Your father was one of my oldest 
friends ; a noble upright man he was ; and it would have wounded him 
deeply that any one belonging to him should have been otherwise; and it 
would give me many a heavy hour if his only child did not turn out 
all that I expect him to be. I am right glad to learn that you are 
getting bravely on in your business; and as for this matter with Kate,’ 
said he, pausing, for they had come to where their routes separated, ‘ it 
can easily be made right. I love her as my own child; and I would 
not have her thwarted for the world. I ’ll see Jacob again to-morrow ; 
and have no doubt that he will give his consent at last. Perhaps it 
would be better for you not to present yourself at his house too soon. 
Work your way back to where you were, cautiously, and say nothing 
to him about marrying Kate, until you and he are on your old terms of 
good fellowship. It wont be long, depend on it: and now, recollect what 
I told you a few moments ago. If you want any assistance in your 
business, or if a loan of a thousand or two dollars, or a good word from 
me, will push you on, you shall have it. Good night!’ And Harson 
had not gone a hundred yards, before he was whistling so loud that he 
might have been heard half a mile. 

‘ God help you, Harry!’ muttered Somers, looking after the stout, 
burly figure of his friend ; ‘ God bless your warm old heart! What a 
glorious world this would be, if there were more in it like you!’ 
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Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition: Comprising a description of a Tour through 
Texas, and across the great South-western prairies, the Cauianche and Caygha Hunting-grounds, 
with an account of the suffering from want of food, losses from hostile Indians, and final capture of 
the Texans, and their march as prisoners to the city of Mexico. By George Wilkins Kendau- 
In two volumes. New-York: Harper and BROTitERS. 

This ia by far the most racy dRd interesting book of travels we liave read for a long 
time. Every body is of coi/rs»e acquainted with the general history of the expediticHi; its 
romantic projects, its speedy defeat, and the calamitous sufferings which its members were 
forced to undergo. But ill-fated as it was, the rich and most amusing personal incident 
with which every step of its progress appears from this book to have been crowded, com¬ 
mends it most forcibly to our admiration. We cannot say that we should have been quite 
willing to accompany our friend Kendall through all the severities of his adventurous 
journey; nor can we refuse our sincere sympathy with him and his brave companions, in 
the terrible scenes through which they passed. Bnl he has told all these adventures in so 
pleasing and interesting a manner, and has so sprinkled through the narrative sketches of 
personal incident, abounding with wit and humor, that the volumes must be read with a 
delight as keen as the sufferings recorded w’ere real and severe. Mr. Kendall writes in 
a style admirably adapted to the narration of just such a liisiory as he has given; it is rim- 
pic and clear, aiming at nothing more than to give a plain statement of actual occurrences; 
and yet it is remarkably spirited, and distinguished at times by great felicity of expression. 
He is a capital traveller, never slurinking from any danger or difliculty, close in his ob¬ 
servation, and gifted with a love of fun, and a ‘ touch’ of humor wliich no esireinity, how¬ 
ever terrible or threatening, can W’holly repress. The reader of the work must be cfuilinu- 
ally surprised at the repeated instances which occur where this disposition Ls strongly mani¬ 
fested; and while it raiM Itave relieved to a considerable degree the sufferings which he 
w’a.s forced to undergo, it gives to the book increased and attractive interesL We should 
be glad to follow’ Mr. Kendall through his journey, and present copious extrac ts from the 
account he has given of its pragress and incidents; but this our limits w’ill not allow; and 
we can only glance at the general history of the expedition, and copy a tithe of the passa¬ 
ges we have marked in reading the tw’o excellent volumes he has given us. 

At the ojiening of his liook, Mr. Kendall gives as a statement of the motives which in¬ 
duced him to juui the expedition, and an introduction to the persons of whom it was com¬ 
posed. His purpcjses, of course, were entirely pacific, growing out of a desire to recruit lii* 
health, a wish to procure iiew' materials for writing, and a love of adventiue in general. 
He took care to provide himself with passports from the Mexican auihorities. which he 
naturally siijgKwed would protect liim, as an American citizen, from molestation a d injur>’'. 
Tlic first part of their journey led them over the vast prairies and hunting grounds of Wes¬ 
tern Texas; and their adventurous progress is admirably sketched in lii.s flowing narrative. 
Their exploits in hunting bufliilo; their frights from, and encounters with, tlie wild IndiaiB; 
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their serenades from the wolves, and all the incidents by which a journey of so large a 
troop over ground before almost untrodden, would naturally be distinguished, are most 
grapliically and humorously described. We copy the following interesting de.scription of a 
stamjtede. or flight of terror, with which great numbers of horses or oxen are sometimes 
seized, with a humorous sketch of the exploits in Uiis line, of one of the nags of the ex¬ 
pedition : 

‘ NoTiriNG can exceed the grandeur of the scene when a large eavallnda^ or drove of horses, takes 
a * scarp.’ Old, weather-beaten, time-worn, and broken-down steeds — horses that have nearly given 
out from hard work and old age — will at once be transformed into wild and prancing colts. When 
firit seized with tliat indescribable terror which induces them to fly, they seem to have been suddenly 
umlowed w ith all the attributes of their original wild nature. With heads erect, tails and inanea 
streaming in air, eyes lit up and ilarting beams of fright, old and jaded hacks will be seen prancing 
and careering about with Jill the buoyancy of action which charnclenzes the antics of young colts ; 
then some one of the drove, more frightenwl than the rest, will dash olF in a straight line, the rest 
scamperiur after him, and apparently gaining fresh fears at every jnnip. The throng will then 
sweep along the plain with a noise which may be likened to something between a tornado and an 
eartlniuakc, and as well might feeble man attempt to arrest either of the latter. ■ 

‘ W'ere the earth rending and clcavinir beneath their feet, horses, when under the terryfving influ¬ 
ence of a Ktampr.de, could not bound away with greater velocity or more majestic beauty of move¬ 
ment. I have -seen many an interesting race, but never any thing half so exciting as the flight of a 
drove of frightened horses. The spectator, who may possibly ha\e a nag among them which he haa 
been unable to get into a canter by dint of spur and whip, sees bis property fairly flying away at a 
pace that a tliori)Ugh-brcd racer might envy. Belter ‘time,’ to all apiiear'ince. he has never seen 
made, and were it not that he himself is as much astounded as the horses, there might be very pretty 
betting upou the race. 

Oil one occasion, when a closcly-hobblcd horse was rushing madly along the prairie under the influ¬ 
ence of fright, his owner coolly remarked : ‘I wish I could uiakc that critter go as fast on ray own 
account without hobbles, as ho can on his own with them— I ’il gamble on him sure.' And so it is. 
No simile tan give the reailer a fair conception of the grandeur of the spectacle, and the most graphic 
arr iiigeiiient of words must fall far short in describing the startling and imposing effect of a regular 
Stampt dc! 

‘ While upon this subject, I should not, perhaps, neglect to notice one of the little private stampedes 
my friend Falconer's horse was in the habit of o<‘casioiially gi'tting tip, principally on liis ow n indi¬ 
vidual account and to gratify liis ow n peculiar tastes and desires, entirely regardless, all tho while, of 
his master’s convenience as wa-ll as of the public safety. 

‘He was a short, tliirk-set, scrubby, wiry nag, tough as n pine knot, and self-willed as a pig. He 
was moreover exceedingly lazy, a.s well as prone to have his own way, and take his own jog — pre¬ 
ferring a walk or gentle trot to a canter; and so deep-rooieil were his prejudices in favor of tho 
former methods of getting over the ground, that neither whip nor spur could drive him from them. 
He possevsed a comnipiiduhlo faculty of taking most especial good care of himself, wliirli he mani¬ 
fested by being alw ays foiiiid where w ater was nearest and the grass best, and on the w hole might ho 
termed, in tlie l-tiignage of those who consider tlierasclvc# judges of horse fleeli, a ‘tolerable chunk 
of a pony’ for a long journey. 

‘He had one had quality however, which was continually putting his master to serious inconve¬ 
nience, and on more tlian one (M-tasion came near resulting .seriously to all. One day we stopped to 
‘noon’ clo.se by a spring of water, and had simply taken the bridles from our horses to give them a 
chance to graze, w hen lie iniproveil the o«jcasion to show olf one of his eccenlrieiiies. Falconer had 
a way, as I have before .staled, of packing all Ids scientific, cooking, and other instruments upon his 
horse, and on llie occasion to wliieh I have alliidi'd. ^o^le one of them chanced to cliafc or gall the 
pony, inducing him to give a kirk up with his hinder limbs. The rattling of the pots ami pans started 
him oil’ immediately, and the faster he ran the more they rattled. We immediately secured our 
horses by catching up the lariats, and then watched the fanciful antics of the animal that had raised 
all the commotion. 

‘He would run about ten jumps and then stop and kick up about ns iimny times; then he would 
sh.ike himself viidentl'’, and thou start off again on a gallop. Fvery now and then a eidinary or sci¬ 
entific instrument would he det.arheil from it.s fastenings, w hen the infuriated pony would manage to 
give it a kick before it struck the ground and send it .aloft jigain. 'I’he quadrant took the direction 
toward the sun without taking it; tho saucepan was kicked into a stew; the thermometer w as up to 
an hundred — inches above the ground, and fell to—worth nothing. To sum it all up, what with 
rearing, pitching, kirkiiig. and galloping about, the pony was soon rid of .saddle and all other incum¬ 
brances, and then weut quietly to feeding, apparently w ell sati.sfied with all the trouble he had given 
Ills owner. 

‘The whole affair was ludicrous in the extreme, defying description. The rattling of the tin, 
earthen, and other ware, ns the pony snorted, kicked, and pranced uhoiit, made a iioi-e resembling 
that prmlueed at a chnrirari. His antics were of the most niiseenily nature, tix» — and the cool plii- 
losophy of Mr. Falconer, as he quietly followed in the wake of the vicious animal, picking up the 
fragments scattered along, completed a picture Wfliich would liave made the fortime of Crilik>.iiank, 
had he been on the spot to take it down. Some time aAcr this adventure the ludiaiis stole tho horse, 
but they made a had bargain of iU’ 

There are arorea of pa.st'ages, describing the burning of a prairie, hunting bufTaloes, fight¬ 
ing the Indian.*!, camping out at night under a deluge of min. and other scenes by which 
their journey was marked; but we must pass to the following account of tlie feelings which 
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attend starvation, which we copy for its intrinsic interest, and as an instance of the fearful 
extremities to which the expedition was sometimes reduced : 

‘ 1 HAVE never yet seen a treatise on dissertation upon starvinp to death; I can speak frrlinftf of 
nearly every sta^re exc«^pt the last. For the first two days through which a strong and healthy rain 
is doomed to exist upon notliiug, his sufferings are, perhaps, more acute than in the remaining 
he feels an inordinate, unappeasable craving at the stomach, night and day. The mind runs upon 
beef, breail, and other subslantials; but still, in a ereat measure, the body retaius its strenrth. On 
the third ami fourth days, but especially on the fourth, this incessant craving sives place to a sinkiDg 
and weakness of the stomach, accompanied by nausea. The unfortunate sulferer still de*ire< fooh 
but with loss of strength he loses that eager craving which is fell in the earlier stages. Should he 
chance to obtain a morsel or two of food, as was occasionally the case with us, he swallows it with 8 
wolfish avidity ; but five minutes aflerw ard his sufferings arc more intense than ever. He frrls a« if 
he had swallowed a living lobster, whieh is clawing and feeding upon the very foumlation of his 
existence. On the fifth day his cheeks siiddcaly appear hollow and sunken, his bmiy aitennaird, hu 
color an ashy pale, and his eye wild, glassy, caiinibtdish. The different parts of the system now wir 
with each other. The stomach calls upon the |eg> to go with it in quest of food: the legs, from r« ry 
weakness, refuse. Tlie sixth day brings with it increased suffering, alf hough the pangs of hunger art 
lost in an overpowering languor and sickness. The head becomes giddy; the ghosts of well-remera- 
IxTed dinners p;u«s in hideous procession through the mind. The seventh day coines, bringing la- 
cre:i«ed liissitude and farther pro>tration of strength. The arms hang listlessly, the legs drag heanlr. 
The desire for fooil is still left, to a degree, but it must be brought, not sought The miserable rcia- 
nant of life which still hangs to the suflerer is a burden almost too grievous to l»e borne ; yet his in¬ 
herent love of existence induces a desire still to preserve it, if it can he saved without a tax upon 
bodily exertion. The mind wanders. At one moment he thinks his weary linihs cannot sustain him 
a mile — the next, he is endowed with tiiinutnral strength, and if there be a certainty of ndief before 
him, dashes bravely and strongly onward, wondering whence proceeds this new and sudden impulse. 

‘Farther than this, my experience runneth not. The reader may think I have drawn a fancy 
eketch—that I have colored the picture loo highly: now, while I sincerely trust he may never be in 
a situHlioii to test its truth from actual experience, I would in all sober seriousness say to him, that 
many of the sensations 1 have just described I have myself experienced, and so diil the niiiety-ajid- 
eight persons who were with me from the lime when we first entered the grand prairie until we 
reached the dock of sheep, to which more pleasing subject I will now return.’ 

Tlie history of the base betrayal of the party to the Mexicans by one of their membeni 
named Lewis, gives ns a picture of Mexican duplicity most vivid and striking: but it if 
only the prelude to cruelties more barbarous and revolting than have recently stained the 
acts of any but the most savage and uncultix'ated natives. After being disarmed, under 
pretence that it was only a formality, and then promised that their arms would be at once 
restor'd, they were seized and ordered to be sfu)t; but from this they were saved by the 
interference of one of the Mexican <»ffirers less blood-thirsty than the rest. I'hcy were im¬ 
mediately started off for Santa Fe, half-star\ ing and worn dowm by fatigue, and heard the 
bloody order given to the armed guard wliich attended them: * If any one of them pretends 
to be sick or tired on the road, ‘ Shoot him down and brinp back hig ears!* * The following 
extracts descrilje some of the scenes they were forced to witness: 

‘ A WALK, or rather a hobble of two hours, for we were so fitiff and foot-fore that we could not mdk, 
brought us once more to the pl vza or public square of Sun JMiguel. The place wax now litrmlljr 
filird with armed men—a few' regular troops being stationed iminediulcly about the person of Armijo, 
while more than uiue-tenlhs of llie so-called siddiers were niiserahly deficient in every inilitury ap- 

f iomtnient. A sergeant’s guard of the regular troops w;is immeilmtely detailed to lake rharge of our 
illle party, and after bidding adieu to Don Jesus, us we hoped forever, we were marched to a small 
room anj(»iiiiiig tlie soldiers’quarter. This phiui fronted on the plaza, and had a small window looking 
out in that direction ; but the only entrance was from a door on tlie side. Sentinel- were immediately 
placed at the little window and dimr, Icadiug us to suppose that this was to be our regular pn-on- 
house ; but w e had scarcely been there ten niiniite.s before u young jiricst entered at the d«M>r, and 
said that one of our party was to l>e immediately shot! While gazing at each other with bvok‘ of 
eager impiiry, wondering that one was to he shot and not all, and w bile each one of us was earnestly 
and painfully speculating on the question w hich of his fellows Armijo had singled out for a victua, 
the young priest raised himself on tiptoe, nml bKikiiig over our heatls. pointed through the w inib'ws 
of our close and narrow ]>rison. We hurriedly turne«l our eyes in llml direction, and w ere shocked 
at seeing one of our men, his hands tied behind his back, while a bandage covered bis eyes, led aertws 
tlie plaza by a small gnanl of soldiers. Who the man was wc could not ascertain at the tune, but 
that he was one of the Texans was eviileiil enough from his dresii. The priest .saiil that he had first 
been taken prisoner, that while attempting toe-capo ho had been retaken, and wax now to sulfer 
derdh. A horrible death it was, fool His cowardly executioners led him to a house near the iftanie 
roriier of the squ.ire w'e were in, not twenty yard- from us, anti after heartlessly pushing him uiton 
his knees, w ith his head ugainsl the wall, six of the guard fctepped buck almut three paces luia at 
the oriler of the eorjioral shot (he poor felloir in the hack I Ev en at that dislanci* the e\ev ulioum 
hut half did thoir burharoiis w’ork ; for the man was only wounded, and lay w rithing upon the ground 
in great agony. The eorporal stopped up. and w ith a pbtol ended his sufferings by shooting him 
through the heart. So close was the pistol that the man's shirt was sot on fire, and couUnued to burn 
until it was extinguished by his blood! 
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* llnwland ’0 hands were tied closely behind him, and as he approached us we could plainly see that 
hia left ear and cheek had been cut entirely off, and that his left arm was also much hacked, apparently 
by a sword. The guard conducted their doomed prisoner directly by us on the left, and when within 
throe yards of us the appearance of his scarred cheek was ghastly; but as he turned his head to 
speak, a placid smile, fis of heroic resignation to his fate, lit up the other side of his face, forming* 
a contrast almost unearthly. We eagerly stepped forward to address him, but the miscreants who 
had charge of us pushed us back with their muskets, refusing even the sm^l boon of exchanging a 
few words with on old companion now about to suffer an ignominious death. Howland saw and felt 
the movement on our part. He turned upon us another look, a look full of brave resolution as well 
as resignation, and, in a low but distinct tone, uttered: ‘ Good-btje, boys; I've got to suffer. You 

**ast- ’ But the rest of the sentence died on his lips, for he was now some yards in the rear of 

us, and out of hearing. 

‘ The guard who charge of us now wheeled us round, and marched us in the same route taken 
by our unfortunate guide, and within ten yards of him. A more gloomy proce.xsioii cannot be ima¬ 
gined. With How land in advance, we were now conducted to the plaza, and halted close by the spot 
where, in plain sight, lay the body of our recently-murdered companion. A bandage was placed 
over the eyes of the new victim, but not until he had seen the corpse of his dead comrade. Worlds 
would we have given could we be permitted to exchange one word with our unoffending friend —to 
receive his last, dying request —yet even this poor privilege was denied us. After the cords which 
confined his arras had been tightened, and the bandage pulled down sons to conceal the greater part 
of his face, Howland was again ordered to march. With a firm, undaunted .step he walked up to the 
place of execution, and there, by the side of his companion, was compelled to fall upon his knees 
with his face towards the wall. Six of the gu.ard then stepped back a yard or two, took deliberate 
aim at his bock, and before, the report of their mu.-kets died away poor Howland was in eternity! 
Thus fell as noble, as generous, and as bravo a man as ever walked tiic earth.’ 

The following passage narrates another barbarity of tlie same cliaracter: 

‘ Just as we were starting, a man named John McAllister, a native of Tennessee and of excellent 
family, complained that one of hi« ankles was badly sprained, and that it was utterly impossible for 
him to walk. The unfortunate man wa.s naturally lame in the other ankle, and could never walk but 
with difficulty and with a limp. On starting, he was now allowed to enter a rude Mexican cart, 
which hud been i)rocured by the Alcalde of Valencia for the purpo.se of tran.'.porting some of the sick 
and lame pri.soiiers; but before it had proceeded a mile upou the road it either broke down or was 
found to be too heavily loaded. At all event.s, .McAlli.stcr wtus ordered by Salazar to hobble along as 
bf;st he might, and to overtake the main body of prisoners, now some quarter of a mile in advance. 
The wretch had frequently told those who, from imdulity or weakness, had fallen behind, that he 
would shoot them rather than have the march delayed ; not that there w as any necessity for the hot 
ha.ste with which we were driven, but to gratify his brutal disposition did he make thc.se threats. 
Although he had struck, and in several cases severely beaten, many of the sick and lame pri.souers, 
we could not believe that he was so utterly destitute of feeling, so brutal, as to murder a man in cold 
blooil whose only fault wa.s that he wa« crippletl and unable to walk. He could easily have procured 
transportation for all if he had wi.>.hed, and tli.-it he would do so rather than shoot down any of the 
more unfortunate we felt confident: how much w'e mistook the man ! 

* On being driven from the curt, Mc.\Uister declared his inability to proceed on foot Salazar drew 
his sword aiul peremptorily ordcroil him to hurry on, and tliis when he had half a dozen led mules, 
upon cither of which he could have placed the unfortunate m;in. Again McAllister, pointing to his 
swollen and infiamed ankle, declared himself unable to walk. Some half a dozen of his comrades 
were standing around him, with feelings painfully wrought up, waiting the dimonemrnt of an afiair 
which, from the angry appearance, of Salazar, they now feare<l would be tragical. Once more the 
bloodthirsty .savage, pointing to the main body of prisoners, ordered the cripple to hurry forward and 
overtake them — he could not I ‘Forward !’ said Salazar, iiow’ wrought up to a pitch of plirenzy. 
‘Forward, or I'll shoot you on the spot 1’ ‘Then shoot!’ replied Mc.Mlister, throwing r)ff his blanket 
and exposing hi» manly brea.«t, ‘and the quicker the belter!’ Salazar took him at his word, and a 
single ball sent a.s brave a man as ever trtal the earth to eternity I His ears were then cut off, his 
shirt and pantaloons stripped from him, and his body thrown by the roadside as food for wolves!’ 

In the following extract, of a different dc.'icription, we have a sketch of areal* character:* 

‘Exterino an estanqvillo, or shop licensed to sell ciears, we met two or three faces so decidedly 
Anglo-Saxon in complexion and feature that wo at once accosted them in English, and were answer^ 
by one of the party with a drawl and twang so peculiarly ‘Down East,’that Marble, Hackett, or 
Yankee Hill, might Imve taken lessons from him. We soon ascertained that they belonecd to the 
American circus company then performing at 8an Luis, and on teliin? them who we were, they at 
once invited u.s to their meson to supper. The first speaker, who proved to be a regular Vermonter, 
was not a little surprised to see us out without a gu.ard, and asked if we had received permission to 
that effect. His astoui-shmeiit was removed when w'c told him that we were allowed to leave our 
quarters on parole. 

‘ In five minutes after our arrival at the hotel of the equestrian!?, I found that our Vermont acquaint¬ 
ance wa.s one of the qiiainte.st spcciiiieiis of the Yankee race I had ever seen, and not a fow^ examples 
had I met previous to my encouiit<?r with him. He had a droll impediment in hi.s speech which cave 
to his actions and gc.-tures a turn irre.si.stibly comic, and then ho told iin exi'cllent story, played the 
trombone, triaiurlo, and ba.«s viol, spoke Spani.sh well, drove one of the circus wagons, tran>lated the 
bills, turned an occasional somerset in the ring, cracked jokes in Spanish with the ."Mexican clown, 
took the tickets at the entrance w ith one hand, while with the other lie beat an aecoinpaiiiinent to the 
orchestra inside on the ba.ss-drum, and, in .short, made him.«elf ‘ generally u.seful.* After partaking of 
an excellent supper, we spent an agreeable hour in his room, listening to .story after story of hi? adven- 
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turcs. He ‘come out’ to Mexico, to uue his own words, by way of Chihuahua, accompanyin^r the 
traders from Jonesborough, on Red River, in the first and only expedition across the immense prairies. 
They were some six or eiplit months on the road, and suffered incredible hardships for want of water 
and provisions. Our Yankee was a stout man when wo saw him, but he told us that he was a perfect 
transparency when he first arrived at the Mexican settlements — so poor, in fact, that according to his 
own account, ‘ a person might have read the New-England Primer through him without specs.’ 

‘ When ten o’clock came we rose to depart; but the droll genius insisted that we should first par¬ 
take of a glass of egg-nog with him, and then help him losing ‘Old Hundred’ in remembrance of old 
times. There are few persons in the New-England States who cannot go through this ancient and 
well-known psalm-tune after some fashion ; and although neither time nor place w'us exactly befitting, 
we all happened to be from that quarter, and could not resist complying with his comico-serious 
request He really had a goo<l voice, and, for aught I know, may have led the singing in his native 
village church. After humming a little, apparently to get the right pitch, he started ofl' with a full, 
rich tone ; but suddenly chcckinjr himself in the middle of the first line, said that the thing was not 
yet complete. Taking a double-bass from its resting-place in one corner of the room, he soon had 
the instrument tuned, and then recommenced with this accompaniment. Never have 1 heard a per¬ 
formance so strangely mingling the grave and the comic. It was odd enough to see one of his voca¬ 
tion in a strange laud thus engaged ; and then the solemnity and zeal with which he sawed and sang 
away were perfectly irresistdde. I did not laugh : but thoughts arose in my mind very little accord¬ 
ant with the earnest and devotional spirit with which our strange companion went through his share 
of the performance. This curious scene over, a scene which is probubly without a parallel in the 
history of San Luis Potosi, we took leave of our singular acquaintance, who promised to call at the 
convent early the next morning, and do every thing in his power to assist those among the Texans 
who were the most destitute.’ 

But we have space only for one more extract, an account of certain ‘ extra observances,' 
which, in the order of their devotion, the prisoners while in Puebla, introduced into the 
service tf the Catholic church: 

‘Evert Sunday morning, the prisoners confined atPuebla were conipcllcd to attend mass, in chains, 
at one of the churches. The floors of all the religious establishments of note in Mexico are of stone 
or marble, without seats of auy kind, and those in attendance must either kneel or stand during the 
ceremonies. In the present instance, the Texans were paraded in rows before the altar, and com- 

f iellcd to fall upon their knees while mass was said ; but they were not obliged to j^o through all the 
ittle forms and ceremonies which the Catholic Church in Mexico exacts of its votaries, such as cross¬ 
ing themselves, smiting their breasts, and other outward observances. Well drilled, however, were 
they in ail the minutiie of these demoiist'ratious *, and in addition, one of the jokers, who had acted as 
the prosecuting attorney at San Cristobal, and who was a great mimic, taught them a few original 
‘extras’ aud ‘ fancy touches,’ wliicli he had ingrafted upon the regular Calholicucercmonials. So well 
had he disciplined his brother prisoners, that they could go through all his ritual with as much 
promptness and precision as could the best military company in existence go through its simplest 
manoeuvres. 

‘On arriving at the churcli, and after kneeling in front of the altar, the w'ell-drillcd Texans awaited 
the usual signal from the ofliciating priest to comniencc. 'riierc probably was not a Catholic among 
them ; yet the assumed air of grave devotion to bo seen in their faces would have done credit to the 
most rigid of that creed. At the given signal, and at the proper time, the chained prisoners w ould 
cross themselves with all seeming humility, closely imitating every motion of the priest and of the 
Mexicans around them; but instead of stopping witli their Catholic neighbors, they w'ound up by 
placing the right thumb to the tip of their noses, and then, with a mock gravity which might have 
drawn a smile from an Egyptian mummy, circled the fingers about, and all this directly in the face of 
the officiating priest, and w ithout a smile upon their countenances. When the proper time came for 
again crossing themselves, the mischievous leader of the Texans would pass the w ord for his meu to 
‘come the double compound action,’as lie called it. This resembled the first movement, with the 
exception tliat it was more complicated niid more mysterious to the surroundiii" Mexicans. After 
the right hand had gone its usual round, from forehead to breast and from shoulder to shoulder, the 
thumb again settlefl on the tip of the nose ; hut this time the left thumb was joined to the. little finger 
of tlie right hand, and tlicii coiiimeiiced a series of fancy gyrations with all the fingers, the like of 
which was probably never before seen in a Catholic church. Sam Weller, I believe, or if not he, 
some modern philosopher of his school, define.® the movement I have just described as meaning 
something like ‘This may be all very true, but we don’t lielicve a word of it.’ What the Mexicans 
thought of it, or whether they noticed it or not, I am unable to say ; it may be that they considered it 
as simply ‘a way’ the Texaiis had, and thought no more of it. Such is the story told of the prauks 
played by the prisoners coufiiied in Puebla.’ 

We must here end our notice of this amusing book. It will be found highly entertain¬ 
ing, and to contain also much uiformation concerning the character of the country through 
which Mr. Kendall passed. It will attain a tAide popularity, for it is decidedly the best 
and most readable book of the season. • • • Since the foregoing was placed in ty])e, we 
learn from Mr. Kendall’s journal, the well known New-OrleEUis * Picatjxinc ,^ that the 
tyrant Salazar, whose cruelties arc recorded in preceding extracts, met recently with an 
awful death. He escaped from prison at Santa Fe, and fled to the woods, where he was 
killed and scalped by the Indians, and his body left a prey to wild beasts. Just retri¬ 
bution ! 
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Address and Poem, delivered before the Mechanic Apprentice’s Library Association 

on the twenty-second of February. By Frederick W. Lincoln, Jr., and Georos Coolidoe. 

Boston: Ihe Association. 

The inculcations of both these performances are excellent; and in a literary point of 
view, they are also highly creditable to their authors. Mr. Lincoln supports the necessity 
and dignity of labor with unanswerable argument and felicitous illustrations. Much, says 
he, in a few segregated sentences, * has been written, with truth and eloquence, by great 
minds, upon the dignity of labor; but it is the dignity of the laborer which is the vital point 
that demands attention. Labor or industry needs no apology, no advocates; it is the very 
instinct of our being, and one of the first to develop itself; it is only when performed in a 
peculiar way, or associated with a particular class, that it is considered disreputable. How 
is this evil to be remedied ? Not by assuming a superiority, but by atlaining to it You 
have it in your power to make the profession of a mechanic as honorable as any avocation 
in life. The dignity of a profession depends upon the character of those who are in its 
ranks. If the individual is low or mean, no occupation can confer upon him respectability 
or regard: On the other hand, no useful employment, however trivial, in the social state, 
can degrade him who faithfully performs its duties. It is not always the men of genius, 
those gifted with extraordinary natural endowments, who are the greatest benefactors of 
our race, or who enjoy in a greater degree personal happiness themselves. Washington 
and Franklin were not men of genius, as the world understands that terra. It was by 
probity, industry, perseverance, a well strung nerve, and an iron will, that they conquered 
the obstacles before them, and acquired that true greatness which has made their names 
preeminent among the famous of earth, and their example the inspiration of American 
youth. Circumstances may do something for us; we can do more for ourselves. We must 
have faith, we must be in earnest* The healthful American spirit which pervades the 
* Address,’ characterizes not less prominently the poem of Mr. Coolidge. A passage from 
this performance, commencing * List to the Psalm of Labor!* speaks of what we intended 
our readers should have had an opportunity to * hearken tobut the tyranny of space is 
despotic. 


Drawings and Tintinos. By Alfred B. Street, pp. 48. Albany : W. C. Little. Nsw-York; 

Burgess, Stringer and Company and M. Y. Beach. 

We cannot aver that we greatly affect the title given by Mr. Street to the collection of 
Sketches from Nature which we find upon our table; but for the sketches themselves, as 
our readers w'ell know, we have a cordial affection. Many of them have already been 
encountered in our pages; and after winning cordial admiration in the journals of the day, 
they have been arrested as * fugitives’ by their author, brought home, and bound tc^ether, 
preparatory to receiving sentence at the hands of that many-headed monster, the Public. 
As a careful and minute observer of nature, in every phase of season and change of the 
hours; from the wide and comprehensive general view, to the most delicate scanning of 
the aspect of the lowliest shrub or flower; we scarcely know our author’s superior, after 
Bryant. Our readers, however, are so well acquainted with the marked peculiarities of 
Mr. Street’s style, that we shall content ourselves with a single Daguerreotype sketch from 
* The School-house 

* A PICTURE of soft beauty is the scene 
When painted by the sinking summer sun 
In tints of light and shade; but winter’s gloom 
Shows nothing but a waste, with one broad track 
Stamp’d to the humble door-post from the lane; 

The snow-capp’d wood-pile stretching near the wuUs; 

And the half severed log with axe that leans 
Within the gaping notch. 
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‘The room displays 

Long rows of desk and bench ; the former stain’d 
And streak’d with blots and irickles of dried ink, 

Lumbered with maps and slates and well-thumb'd books, 

And carved with rude initials; while the knife 
Has hack’d and sliced the latter. In the midst 
Stands the dread throne whence breathes supreme command, 

And in a lock’d recess well known, is laid 
The dreail regalia, giltcd with a charm 
Potent to the rebellious. When the bell 
Tinkles the school hour, inward streams the crowd, 

And bending heads proclaim the task commenc’d. 

Upon his throne with magisterial brow 

The teacher sits, round casting frowning ]o*ka 

As the low giggle and the shuffling foot 

Betray the covert jest, or idleues>v 

OA does he cull with deep and pompous voice, 

The class before him, and shrill chattering tones 
Ill pert or blundering answers, break the soA 
And dreamy hum of study, heretofore 
Like beehive sounds prevailing.’ 

Wc could wish to have seen ibia volume make a more forcible appeal to the eye than it 
will be likely to do in the pamphlet form; but then it would not have been so widely dif¬ 
fused ; and that is a ‘ compensating’ feature, to the producer, wliich must not be forgotten 
by wTiters who would be read; and Mr. Street will be. 


Mr. Cuf-kver’s I/Fcttres on the Pilgrim’s Progress, and on the I-ife and Times of JohT* 

Bunyan. To Number Four, inclusive. New-York: Wijley and Putnam. 

We have perused these Lectures, as far as they have advanced, not only with unabated 
but with increa-sing interest. For many years the Pilgrim’s Progress of Bl'nyan has been 
one of our * standard’ take-downalile books from our library'-shelf; and now that we liave 
* a new lease’ of the imaginations of our early years, in the eager perusal of a second geM- 
ration, the old feeling of admiration and delight, in following the narrative which records 
the trials and triumiihs of Christian, Hopeful and Faithful, Christiana, Mr.GRFAT- 
HEART and Mercy, comes back upon us in all the freslmess of its prime. With a quick 
eye to all the pictorial beauties, so to speak, of Bunyan’s matchless limnings, Mr. 
Cheever adds a thorough knowledge and appreciation of all their liigh spiritual teachings. 
Moreover, liis own doctrinal views liave given him a keen scent for the intolerant evils 
against which Bunyan warred, and of which he was the victim. We liad marked for in¬ 
sertion three or four striking and cliaracteristic passages, in the colloquy between BuNTAif, 
the Justice who committed liim to his twelve yeare’ iinprisoiunent, and the Clerk of the 
Peace who came to remonstrate with liim for his oonKcienlious ‘ obstinacybut are com¬ 
pelled to omit them for the present. Tlicse passages, however, like his entire life, illue- 
ttate this eloquent sketcli of Mr. Cheever : 

‘He kept on his course, turning neither to the right band nor the leA, in hi.« Master’s fervicc, hat 
he made all ready for the tempest, and familiarized himself to the worst that might come, l»e it tb« 
prison, the pillory, or bauislimeiit, or death. With a magnanimity and grandeur of philosophy 
which none of the princes or philosophers or sufforcru of this world ever drcaiued of, he coiK luJs’d 
that ‘ the best way to go through siitfcring, is to trust in God through (-’hrist ns toiichinc the worU 
U) come; and as touching this w orld to be dead to it, to give up all luierojU in it, to have the sentence 
of death in ourselves and admit iL, to count the grave my house, to make my bed in darkness, uud U> 
say to corruption, thou art my father; and to the worm, thou art my mother and si«tor; that is. to 
familiarize these things to me.’ With tlii.s preparation, when the storm suddenly fell, though tho 
ship at first bowed and laliored heavily under if, yet how like a bird did she allerward flee before jU 
It remiuda me of those two lines of We.sley'; 

' The temx>eBt8 that riss. 

Shall glcriously hurry our souls to the skies'’ 

So Bunyan’s bark .sped onward, amidst howling galea, with rattling hail and thunder, but onward, 
Btill onward, and upward, still upward, to heaven!' 
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The Inner Life of Man. —We are indebted to the kindness of an esteemed friend 
who was present at the recent delivery of a lecture before the ‘ Young Men’s Society* of 
Newark, New-Jersey, by Mr. Charles Hoover, upon * The Inner Life of Man* for a few 
passages from that admirable performance, which may be relied upon as very nearly iden¬ 
tical with the language that fell from the lips of the speaker. We cannot but hope, on be¬ 
half of our citizens, that Mr. Hoover may be invited to repeat his lecture in this city. 
Surely, its enlarged views, its benign inculcations, its tender remonstrances, are needed 
among us; nor will the good seed fall altogether upon stony ground, nor be utterly choked 
by the tares that abound in our field of bustling and busy existence. * But what,* the rea¬ 
der may ask, * is this inner, higher life, concerning which we hear so much in these latter 
days V Let Mr. Hoover make answer: * It is that ethereal, spiritual nature, which by an 
incarnation only less mysterious than that of the Son of God, is in present temporary alli¬ 
ance and partnership with our animal nature; which, itself imperishable and immortal, 
measures the cycle of its probation burthened with a dead body. It is that in man which 
loves the beautiful and the good, which expands and wanns to the breathing and the voice 
of love; which, like the child listening to the murmuring sea-shell, catches the far-off 
sound of the solemn future, and hears celestial harmonies in silentest hours. It is that 
whi^h in infancy gathers in its first excursion the stuff that infant dreams are made of; 
which in childhood makes the W’elkin ring with joy and laughter, crowns itself with flowers, 
and arches life and the world, and all inaccessible things and iidaces, with airy bridges; 
which sees angel-forms in flitting clouds, and in the gorgeous glory of setting suns beholds 
the vestibule and drapery of other worlds: which holds communion with flowers as things 
of bfe, and with birds as beautiful and gentle friends; which rebounds like a liberated bow 
from the touch of grief to the freedom of joy, and sees in its own tear-drop a perfect rain¬ 
bow. To the inner Ufe of man, in its gradual and successive unfoldings, belong those deep 
musings of the heart, which suggested perhaps by trifles light as air, become mighty, like 
pent-up fires in a mountain’s bosom, and tossing off the superincumbent pressure, burst 
forth in a flame of patriotism to unyoke a nation, or in heroic religious love to bless a world. 
In the inner life of man are bom and nurtured those deep and intense aSections which 
make a man willing to die for his country, his faith, and his friends; which purified, lift 
him up an angel; which poisoned, bum to hell, and turn him into a fiend; there rise the 
fountains of generous sensibility; there dawn hope and love, and reverence and faith; 
there yearn the immortal desires of continued existence and eternal joy; there is the cham¬ 
ber of prophetic visions and poetic fires; there conscience holds its court, and in God’s 
stead utters its solemn decision. There too the acutest of our sensibilities to suflfering re¬ 
side. • • • And this inner, spiritual nature of man is his distinguishing glory, the price- 
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less, inalienable treasure which he carries with him amid all the changes of time, and ail 
the disasters of the universe. It is his all. It is his proper self. Other things are circum¬ 
stances of his being. This is his being, subsisting independently of every other thing and 
being except the Deity. It invests all external objects with its own character and color¬ 
ing ; paints its own image on the sky, the floods, the flelds, and faces of men, and turns 
the world into a thousand-faced mirror, and every face flings back upon the soul its own 
likeness, and all its flitting, changeful phases of mood and feeling. Is it guilty ? * The fiends 
of its own bosom people air with kindred fiends that hunt it to despair.* Is it sad ? The 
sighing of the softest breeze is heard as a requiem, and the natural beatings of its own heart 
sound like * funeral marches and muffled drums.* Is it glad, innocent, and happy? All 
nature smiles and puts on the garments of beauty; the stars sing together, the trees of the 
forest rejoice, and the floods clap their hands. Tlius the visible universe becomes a mere 
reproduction of the spirit of man that beholds it. Create a mind, and it creates for its resi¬ 
dence an external world of its own hue and character. Make that mind happy, and its 
external world, from pole to pole and from the zenith to its centre, is resplendent with light 
and beauty; balm-like airs, soft and fragrant as those of uncursed Eden, breathe upon it, 
and all its life is love. Dreaming, it sees a ladder reaching to heaven, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending on errands of mercy, and waking, exclaims with reveren¬ 
tial joy, ‘ Surely God is in this place.* Make a mind miserable, and you darken its universe. 
The stars fall from its heaven, the golden fruitage of its paradise decays, and winter winds 
wail around it, and night and storm mingle their pitiless elements on its unsheltered head. 
Intertwined and involved in the inner life, are occurring at all times the great things of 
human history. In the sanctuary of unrevealed bosoms, in the ‘silent, secret sessions’ of 
thought, and in the glow of individual feeling, in the field, at the fire-side, in the closet, or 
on the sleepless bed, there is man’s history: tliere, unfolding to act, or infolding itself to 
die, the soul is in its greatness, is in labor with itself, and struggling with big, burning 
thoughts, and ‘ truths that wake to perish neverdecreeing with solemn form and force 
what is to be done, and what endured. Let no man despise what is revolved in the pri¬ 
vate mind.’ 

We scarcely know wliich most to admire, the nervous thoughts embodied in the following 
passage, or the fervent and beautiful language in which a just reproof is conveyed: 

* In all our wanderings round this world of care, we have been deeply moved and 
amazed at the fact, that down into tlie world of troubled, sorrowing mind and tortured 
sensibilities, the professors and light-bearers of the religion of Jesus have thrown so few 
of its melting beams. Of transcendent mysteries this is not the least, that of those who 
hold to a reUgion that is comprehended in one burning word, one transforming principle. 
Love ; which is not a theory, but a divine passion, and whose hopes all rest on the doctrine 
of forgiveness; so few practically and heartily pity, forgive, and love the erring and the 
wretched of the family of man. Oh! it was not thus when Pitt, eighteen hundred years 
ago, habited as a man, and leaning upon a pOgrim’s staflT, set out from the brow of Nazareth 
to the hill of Calvarj% tracing with tearful eye and weary foot the roads of Judea and the 
streets of Jerusalem ! • • • In an age wliich, in sorrow not in anger, in heart-felt regret, 

not in bitterness, we are compelled to regard as extensively pseudo-philanthropic ; when a 
vaunting benevolence is current, which liovers every where and alights no where; which 
loves all men in general and no man in particular; profuse of pity to the heathen, wlule 
bloated with poisonous hate to its neighbor; it is refreshing to see occasional instances of 
practical brotherhood with poor, down-trodden, benumbed Euid forsaken humanity. Tliat 
is true benevolence, which with mingled faith, reverence, and love, descends in quest of 
the inner life beneath repulsive appearances, and tainted name, and shattered fomme. 
and from the depths brings up a bleeding heart, a scathed soul, and speaks to it of hope 
and consolation, and cheers it up to the purpose of self-recovery, and the recommencement 
of a virtuous life, and the reconstruction of a broken, blasted fame ; that rekindles with 
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vestal care its dying fires, and like a pious mother, nurses it through weakness, infirmity, 
irresolution, and despondency, back to hale strength and vigor; that by a generotis confi¬ 
dence in its earliest repentings, and a generous forgiveness of its gravest faults, lends 
strength to its purposes and permanence to its reform. Oh! there are such hearts all around 
us, still warm and beating, though pierced through with many sorrows, goaded it may be 
at once by a sense of guilt and the horrors of abandonment, yet not dead to virtue, nay, 
sensitively alive to it; ‘for as certain flowers open only in the night, so often in the dark 
hours of a great sorrow the human soul first opens to the light of the eternal stars.* There 
are such hearts buried all around us; and from their unquiet graves come up the low wail, 
the stifled sob, the muttered curse, the anguished prayer, appealing to the thoughtless bro¬ 
therhood above them for a ray of light, and a breath of the free air of heaven! . Hearken, 
and ye shall hear the tones of an eternal /mserere, mingling and swelling like distant organ- 
peals, drowned by the din of day-light, but re-heard in all hours of thought and stillness, 
in all places of meditative retirement. Listen, and ye shall hear soliloquies of the heart 
with itself, revealing plea‘^nt memories and hopes, and tendemes.ses and joys, that come up 
from the past in shatlowy troops, w ith lights and garlands — and vanisli, making the dark¬ 
ness more visible and solitude more hideous. Blessed, we say, for Heaven has said it, 
blessed are they whose ministry of love is in that unquiet inner world; whose sympathies 
intertw’ine themselves with its strained, snapped fibres and ligaments; whose hand gently 
withdraws the barbed arrows of outrageous fortune, and into the ragged wound pwurs the 
oil of consolation and the balm of joy! Select, sacred, and heaven-ordained and anointed 
priests and priestesses they, of a God of love in a world of sorrow. Not their commission 
is it to declare to cowering criminals a God wrathful, vindictive, and scarcely less bloody 
than the Druid’s deity, hating with infinite venom the unhappy violator of his laws ; not 
theirs to deal out curious metaphysics and cold abstractions, giving a stone for bread and 
an adder for an egg to the sons of sorrow and the daughters of misfortunebut to inspire' 
hope in the desponding and peace in the troubled bosom; to give light for darkness, the 
oil of joy for roourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness; to bring back 
the lost to their Fathek’s house, and raise the dead to life again.* 


A BRACE OF Pellets from ‘Julian.’ — Not one of our readers, we will venture to 
say, has forgotten the spiritual Julian, whose ‘Top of New-York,* and the inquiry con¬ 
cerning ‘ the law* between man and wife, in regard to getting up first in the rooming, at¬ 
tracted so much attention and remark two or three months since. We annex two late 
paper-pellets of his brain ; and must ask^lhe reader to admire with us the fervent feeling 
of new paternity wreaked upon expression in the first, and the ease and simplicity of style 
which mark the unstudied sketch that succeeds it: ‘ Have you ever any nervous days, my 
kind Editor ? Nervous, beyond publishing days, or the w ant of copy; beyond excesses, the 
reaction of excitement, fast-days, and the giving of thanks ? — for these last are animal only, 
and for such, doctors are made and abound every where. The cure for them you may get 
in a brown-paper parcel; it is buyable ; and of late it is eatable ; you may take it in a 
lozenge. But the daj’s of which I speak are such as you must endure patiently unto the 
end. ‘ Tliey come like shadow’s, so depart,* but the cloud that gives the shadow is beyond 
your reach. A new doubt or apprehension, or an old one with an uglier face than usual; 
a hideou.sness not before seen, a devilishness of malice flashing upon you for tlie first time, 
or even an unkind word, added to your previous gathering of materiel, may tip the balance 
of your pleasant thoughts, and then, all colors changing into one, the black cloud rolls over 
you, and dark thoughts, wholly foreign to your nature, throng round and stab at you, till 
at last, by that old snakish sympathy of excitement, your own dark'passions rise and em- 
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brace them, and Uie sensitive guardians of the brain, mingling in the fray, give you up, 
one by one, captive to the devil. In the lighter hours of the day, the dead hopes of the 
Past, the beauties of other days, throng round you, and shake their dry bones; and oh, 
what efforts at sprightliness ! what ravishing of graces! what whirling and rattling of 
bare bones, as they waltz round to that music of other days! And now, bom of tliese, 
comes another group, with the laughing eye of young years and a full heart; and ah! the 
tempting lip, the heaving bosom, the light step of the perfect form; ha! ha! there is life, 
there is beauty in the world again! But then will they betray you ? Will they grow cdd 
and ugly ? Will they live to mock at you ? And now the words, ‘ No you do n’t, you 
can’t come it,’ tremble upon your lips; but then, oh! the delight of giving up to it; going 
the whole, the entire, the unclipt, the blind-folded, the universal; ‘ ha! ha! come to my heart, 
my beauties! ’ and with open arms you stagger to their embraces. But in that long, long, kiss, 
with the hot breath of pa^ion, and tlie bounding blood and brain reeling to madness, there 
is the bitterness of death. Dust and ashes ! — take them away. • • • . The drop too much 
in all this is, that you get no sympathy from others; it is quite too personal, too exclusive 
for that. Whereas, in the solemnities of New-Year’s, and in all the concernments of that 
day, the whole world beareth company. Not but that we have occasion for all our bravery, 
our greetings and rejoicings; it is well to affect that, for there is a strange man about town, 
all that day, and a disci mori whispered about the streets; and although W'e pretend not to 
know, or to hear him, there is one at our house who liath let liim in; and all day long is 
he parleying and protesting and offering refreshments, forsooth, to that unwelcome visitor. 
But there is a pleasure in the assurance that the cunning of our neighbors shall not avail 
more than ours with his impertinence; that he shall be stabbed under the fifth rib, that 
he shall wince under his liits, his jokes, his stinging rebuke ! There is also something 
companionable in the thought, that we are not alone in this onward movement of years, 
this stem necessity of motion, this tread-mill step! No one can defalcate in this particular; 
no one can Texas-ize and be quit of his transgressions and his onward travel. But mil¬ 
lions of our own kith and kin travel the same way; England goes with us; Europe goes 
with us; and let not the indolent Turk dream that he is becalmed the while; let not the 
exclusives of the rising sun imagine that they in their nearness to Heaven do not, never¬ 
theless, whirl on in the general motion, even as the outer barbarians! Decidedly, they do; 
their somersets avail not, and the edicts of the great Ching-poo are astounded at their non- 
effecL This is one pleasant reflection bom of New-Year’s; beside, it would be amusing, if one 
could laugh at any thing so sad, to observe the humors of the few who tliink upon the bearings 
of that solemn time. In the year to be, tliere are many to come, many to go, and but few 
to tarry; yet aU have their ambitions of a life-time ; those even, to w'hom the stars liave 
grown dim, and life become almost a mockery under Heaven, dasliing into the coming 
day with something of the old zest; w’hile the many, the oi polloiy who have not yet made 
their grand move, are now ready, and think that therefore the earth is to take a new route 
in creation; forgetting that the old round must be the round for ever. Nights sleepless with 
joy, nights sleepless with pain, nights long with watching, feverish thought; crime that 
stings like an adder, and nights short with perfect rest; days long and w^ary, days bright 
and dasliing, hot and cold, wet and dry, and days and nights with all of these — as hath been 
in the time that ’s past, and will be in the time to come. 

* There is something very pitiable in these humors, Mr. Editor ; indeed very laughable, 
if your mouth is shaped to that effect; but as it happens w iih me to-night, my mouth 

refuses to twitch except in one direction. Its comers liave what Prof. P-used to call 

the ‘ downward tendencies.’ Perhaps it is because this is with me the anniversary of a day 
upon the events of which are hanging the movements of all after-life ; it may be this, and 
there may be thereto added the coloring of a winter’s day. Tlie wind howls about tlie 
house-tops, and the air pierces like needles; even the stars, when they look down in thou¬ 
sands, as the rack goes by, seem to shiver in their high places; yet perhaps there is nothing 
so personal in all that, considering that just so the w ind howled last night, and may for a 
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month to come; but oh! as 1 am a nervous man, and look back upon the circling months, 
and feel the sting here and the stab there, in that galvanic battery; and as I look forward 
with eager eye, and ear open to the tiuntest whisper of the dim to-morrow, it is not as 
the stars shiver from excess of light, but with a shudder at the heart from the cooler blood 

of- Good night, my kind Editor ; that sentence is quite too long already, and there 

are some things too personal to tell. 

P. S.—Whoop! hurrah! Light upon the world again ! Where are you, my fine Editor ? 
I say Sir, I was an ass — do you hear ? —an om, premature, wise before my time, a brute, 
a blockhead! Did 1 talk of dust and ashes ? Oh! Sir, I lied multitudinously. Every 
nerve, every muscle that did n’t try to strangle me in that utterance, lied. No, Sir; let me 
tell you it’s a great world ; glorious — magnificent; a world that can’t be beat! Talk of 
the stars and a better world, but do n’t invite me there yet Make my regrets, my apology 
to Death, but say thatl can’t come; ‘ positive engagement; happy some other time, but not 
now.’ Oh, no; this morning is quite too beautiful to leave; and beside, I would rather 
stay, if only to thank God a little longer for this glorious light, this pure air that can echo 

back my loudest hurrah. And then, my boy- But hav ’nt 1 told you ? Why Sir, I’ve 

got a boy ! — a hoy ! — ha, lia ! I shout it out to you — a Boy ; fourteen pounds, and the 
mother a great deal hetter than could be expected ! And I say, Mr. Editor, it’s mine ! 
hurrah and hallelujali forever! Oh, Sir! such legs, and such arms, and such a head ! — and 
Oh my God ! he has his mother's lips ! I can kiss them forever! And then. Sir, look at his 
feet, his hands, his chin, his eyes, his every thing, in fact—so ^perfectly O. K.!' Give me 
joy. Sir; no you need n’t either. I am full now; I run over; and they say that I ran over 
a number of old women, half killed the mother, pulled the doctor by the nose, and upset a 
’pothecary-shop in the comer; and then did n’t I ring the tea-bell ? Did n’t I blow the 
horn? Did n’t I dance, shout, laugh, and cry altogether? The women say they had to 
tie me up. I do n’t believe that; but who is going to shut his mouth when he has a live baby ? 
You should have heard his lungs, Sir, at the first moutliful of fresh air — such a burst! A 
little tone in his voice, but not pain ; excess of joy. Sir, from too great sensation. The 
air-bath was so sudden, you know. Think of ail his beautiful machinery starting oflT at 
once in full motion; all his thousand outside feelers answering to the touch of the cool air; 
the flutter and crash at the ear; and that curious contrivance the eye, looking out won- 
deringly and bewildered upon the great world, so glorious and dazzling to his unworn 
perceptions ; his net-work of nerves, his wheels and pulleys, his air-pumps and valves, 
his engines and reservoirs; and within all, that beautiful fountain, with its jets and run¬ 
ning streams dashing and coursing through the whole length and breadth, without stint, 
or pause — making altogether. Sir, exactly fourteen pounds! 

‘ Did I ever talk brown to you. Sir, or blue, or any oilier of the devil’s colors? You say 
I have. Beg your pardon. Sir, but you—are mistaken in the individual. I am this day. 
Sir, multiplied by two. I am duplicate. I am number one of an indefinite series, and 
there’s my continuation. And you observe, it is not a block, nor a block-head, nor a 
painting, nor a bust, nor a fragment of any thing, however beautiful; but a combination 
of all the arts and sciences in one; painting, sculpture, music (hear him cry,) mineralogy, 
chemistry, mechanics (see him kick,) geograpliy, and the use of the globes (see him nurse;) 
and withal, he is a perpetual motion — a time-piece that will never run down! And who 
wound it up ? But words. Sir, are but a mouthing and a mockery. • • • When a man is 
nearly crushed under obligations, it is presumed that he is unable to speak ; but he may 
bend over very carefully, for fear of falling, nod in a small way, and say notliing; and then, 
if he have sufficient presence of mind to lay a hand upon his heart, and look down at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, with a motion of the lips — unuttered poetry—showing the wish 
and inability, it will be (well done) very gracefully expressive. With my boy in his first 
integuments, I assume that position, make the small nod aforesaid, and leave you the poetry 
unuttered. 
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* Odd-zounds!* thought we, on glancing at the subject of the ensuing piscatory epistle, 
‘what can all this outcry mean V But that exclamatory query we shall permit Julian 
himself to answer, in his own peculiar way: 

‘ Gammon !’ said Harry. ‘ Wait a moment,’ said I; * I shall throw sixes ;* and to be sure 
down came the sixes, striking him on the ‘ seize’ point, and then rebounding to my own, 
swept every man from the table. The board was put up, and after a little closing chat 

with Mrs, H-, I was taking leave, when Harry called me back. ‘ Julian,* said he, 

‘ Come and breakfast to-morrow upon ‘ Zounds and Sounds.* ‘ Zounds and Sounds!’ said 1, 

I shall be delighted! What a charming dish ! I remember of-* ‘ And Jule,’ said 

Harry, interrupting me, ‘ perhaps Fanny w’ould come V * Oh, impossible! you know she 
is delicate yet, and the mornings are quite chilly.* ‘ Well, good night; and do n’t forget 
tliat we breakfast early* ‘ My dear Sir,* said I, ‘ I could rise at cock-crow for Zounds and 
Sounds.* • • • Now, I had never even heard the w’ords before; but I pique m^-self on 
knowing strange and choice dishes; not the far-fetched things of the French, but tilings 
good per se, and without a sea of condiments; the delicate, the rare subtleties W’liich our 
own women know so well to compound. Of course, I ought to know Zounds and Sounds, 
and of course, I should not hurry to disclaim that knowdedge. Harry might have known, 
and then again he might not; but he remembered, as I have since ascertained, of having 
eaten something of the kind some tliirty years since; something he had perhaps cloyed of, 
and so forgotten, but something very delectable ; something tliat would perhaps touch lus 
palate again like the maple-sugar and other dainties of Iiis boyhood. Having found the 
article that day, he had secured a large quantity without asking what they were, and had 
them taken privately to his house, with a view of making up the dish himself. I came home, 
rolling the magic words ‘ as a sweet morsel under my tongue,’ and immediately sought 
out a curious dictionary, in which various strange things are expounded ; and failing in 
that, looked into Crabbe’s Synonymes, (by the rule of contraries, I suppose, for there cer¬ 
tainly could be nothing like Zounds and Sounds,) but as Longfellow says, ‘ All in vain !* 
Fanny having retired, I got into my slippers and sat down by the fire to ruminate a little. 
‘ Zounds and Sounds!’ said I. ‘ What an incomparable phrase! What a sweet suffusion 
of the z! What vibratory tingling upon the tjnipanum! How pleasantly percussive to the 
brain; and how even the teeth partake of the sensation! I declare ! I must write a song 
upon Zounds and Sounds! I will. I will write an invitatory song to the Editor. Let 
me see. Zounds, rounds, bounds and hounds. Exactly! Now tlien: 

AnE you weary Sir, of the ups and downs 
The fame, the fuu, the blue;;* the browns, 

The heat, the haste, the sights the sounds 
Of your uever-eiuliiig monthly rounds? 

Oh! come and dine on Zounds and Sounds! 

Zounds and Sounds! 

Glorious sounds! 

The music, alone, 

With only u hone, 

Is a dinner. Sir, with Zounds and Sounds. 

Don’t ask me, Sir, upon what grounds 
I promise that these rare compounds 
Exactly as the song propounds, 

(The music iiloue, 

With only a bone,) 

Shall drive your troubles past all bounds. 

Or mad thouglits chasing you like hounds; 

Don’t ask me hotc it drives and drowns. 

But come and dine on Zounds and Sounds. ^ 

Fiiiwhing the song, I looked about for my flute to find a tune for it, but reflecting that I 
should wake the hoase, put it by again for another time. ‘After all,’ said 1, ‘a flute 
could n’t touch that z sound. Indeed what can ? What is there like it ? Has a chun'b- 
bell any lone approximating it even ? Has a violin ? Has a hautboy ? Has a French born! 
Has a jew’s-harp ? Ay, that’s the thing! A jew’s-harp has something like it; and so—» 
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has a bumble-bee. A thought strikes me! It is possible that Zounds and Sounds are 
Yes,* said I, rising and shouting with the excitement, * Zounds and Sounds are bumble¬ 
bees! -bumble-bees curiously prepared; gathered in some warm climate where they 
abound, and pickled! Henceforth let no man call that bee * humble ;* he is humble, most 
decidedly !* And with this thought I hurried off to bed. • • • It may have been an hour 
afterward, while I was in the maze between sleeping and waking, that the words * Zounds 
and Sounds’ Escaped me, unawares. * What *s that ?* said Fanny, starting up. * Are you 
sure that I spoke V said I. * Indeed, I am; you said something about going down town.* 
* Did I ? Well, I forgot to tell you. I am going down town; so you must not be surprised 
at my rising early to-morrow. I think of breakfasting out.* ‘ You think! I should think 
you did; thinking aloud, and asleep too ! Don’t think so again, dear; you woke me out 
of a sound sleep.* • • • At an early hour the next morning, I was at my fnend’s house. 
How 1 got there, I do not now remember; bull have a distinct recollection of a ringing sen¬ 
sation in my head, and of not being quite sure that I was awake, till the romping of a dozen 
ohildren, and a buzzing sound every where of Zounds and Sounds aroused me to a full 
sense of the great treat that was coming. Then it w'as that I sang the last night’s song, 
and it took immensely, especially with the children. Harry was not there to hear it, and 
lost that pleasure, (as I have never repeated it,) unless he heard it in the kitchen, where 
he was superintending the burden of the song. Shortly after, came the call of * breakfast,* 
and we all w alked in, at least fifteen of us, and took seats at the table before the Zounds 
and Sounds were brought in. Harry w'as already seated at the head. Presehtly the 
Zounds came in, piping hot; but before they had reached the table, Harry turned to me 
and asked if I had any preference. * Have you taken the stingers out ?* said I, tliinking 
of bumble-bees. ‘ Stingers !* said Harry. ‘ Oh, I beg your pardon,’ said I; ‘ only a joke;’ 
and making a bold guess at some white things that now appeared on the table, added, * A 
little of the breast’ Harry smiled, but said nothing. Plates were now served all around. 
Breakfast went on, and Zounds and Sounds went down, and every body appeared to be 
perfectly charmed with the dish. One might say, to be sure, that they were a little saltish, 
and then again, with that exception, there was no remarkable flavor; but that might be 
the rarity, not to have any flavor. No one, however, thought aloud in this manner. On the 
contrary, there was a manifest incUnation to detect resemblances of taste and flavor to 
those of very many rare and delicate cookeries; but after awhile there came a pause. It 
W'as during this pause, tliat my friend turned to his wife and inquired if she was quite sure 
they were seasoned properly. *I think they are a little salt,* said Mrs. H-^; but, my 
dear, you know you prepared them yourself.’ Harry looked thunder-clouds, and called 
one of the servants. ‘ Mary,’said he, * take the key and bring me a rnio Zound. Youwdll 
find two buckets-full in the wine-cellar.* Wondering at this, we wondered still more at 
finding our coffee-cups all empty at the same time. E^ch one was waiting for drink. The 
raw Zomid was now brought, and Harry, plunging his fork into it, while all eyes were 
fixed upon him, turned it over and over, examining it on all sides, and then, with his ar^ 
at a right angle, raised it deliberately to Ids nose. Almost instantaneously, and while still 
some distance off, there came a very wve expression about hLs nostrils, w'hich, as the Zound 
came nearer, dilated still more and more, deepening the expression to a frightful extent, till, 
all doubts removed, he shouted out: * Codfish ! by thunder!' 

We had actually taken within us, and bepiawed, the unfieshened tongues and bladders of 
codfish! 

It is now more than a week, O Editor ! since tliis breakfast came off, or rather since ii 

went dowTi, for it is n’t off yet; even now, that taste- Do you know what it is. Sir, to 

have your jaws hang ? — to be always on the eve of a gape ? — to be afraid of the' tongs 
or the snuffers, or a tall man, especially in tights, lest the next yawn may wholly tear up 
your spinous process, your spheroid cartilage ? — hang the doctors! —do you understand ? 
Well; I am in that way; and it’s all from thc»e confounded Zounds and Sounds! 

. VOL. XXIII. 51 
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(tossip with Readers abid Correspondents. —Coming home lateish to-night from 
the opera, we found the following, written in what Mrs. Malaprop would term ‘ rather 
ineligible characters,’ as if hastily reduced to paper. Howbeit, we knew it at once for 
the ‘ hand-write* of our favorite, facile and felicitous historian of Tiimecum. He is cme 
of your persons now who thinks, and not a member of that hum-drum class who only tiiiinA: 
they tliink; moreover, he knows ‘ how to observe’ better even than 3Iiss Martineau. It 
was an every-day thing which struck liira, in the aspect of our winter-sleiglis, as he rode 
up in one of them a day or two ago; but this sketch of ‘ The Siunvr Omnibus^ is not so com¬ 
mon : ‘ Past midnight! The embers are dying. The thunder of the city becomes a dull 
roar, the roar a murmur: then comes a dead pause, interrupted sometimes by the watch¬ 
man’s club as it rings on the pavement, or the shrill, solitary wliistler executing the thread¬ 
bare airs of the opera, or ‘ Life on the Ocean Wave.’ The door opens witliout noise. I 
lift up my nodding head and see Dr. Bartolo, his hat like a miller’s, and his wiiiskers 
fringed with white. With tread soft as a mouse or an apparition, he iUnines his candle, 
turns on his heel, and says in a whisper very aiipropriate to the time, the place, and the 
fact conveyed: ‘ It snows!’ Such is the only intimation to break the magic and the mystery 
of die early morning, unless it be the small tinkling of bells like frogs in a brook; a com¬ 
plete sliifdng or rather change of scene noiselessly wrought; a foul city purified, whitened, 
sparkling, and glorious, like a Scarlet Lady who em^^rges with her meretricious charms in 
chaste robes, chaste as Diana. She taketh the veil. The virgin-.snow is unsulUed upon her 
bosom, just as it dropped softly out of heaven, undefiled by footsteps, dazzling only to con¬ 
ceal. ’Tis but the momentary semblance of purity. The sun is up. Hark! the tumult 
and excitement is begun. The crowds throng and jostle through the pure element; the 
horses prance to the gay and perpetual chimes, and Broadway is the paradise of belles. 
Underneath all is the obscenity of filth! What attracts our attention, how'ever, Ls your 
snow-omnibus, very different in look.s, sjiirit and animation from the sanje lumbering car¬ 
riage upon wheels. What do you see in the latter ? A set of cross, hungry-looking men, 
going up town to dinner, packed together in a magnetizing attitude, with knees jammed 
.against knees, and eyes wherever tlicy can find a place to put them; women crushed be; 
tween stout fellows, and indecently nudged at every apology of a jolt; in short, a pent¬ 
house of ill-humour; twelve * all full’ people; whu^kerandi, gentle maidens, wives, and 
‘live widders,’ ranged with solemn regularity like coffins in a vault. All fix their eyes 
where their minds are, on vacuity, and try to be for the time present, what they scc/tt to be, 
as stupid as the devil, as if they dreaded some sympatlietic contact, revealing bank-frauds 
and transactions in stocks. Who ever saw a smile in an omnibus, even when court-plas¬ 
ters have clianged places? You might as well look into a slow-driven hearse for something 
^unsliiny! Your broker dgres not even chuckle. Your excpiLsite cannot resort for consolation 
to the suction of his cane, but all look grim and virtuous as Seneca, until they pull the 
leather, pass up six-pence through the port-hole, and as they open the door, their faces 
begin to expand, but only with the animal anticipation of dinner. Compare this with 
the grouping and animation of the Sleigh-omnibus; heads piled upon heads, as in a pic¬ 
ture ; black hats, feathers, plumage, barrel-caps, etc., bobbing about in a lively manner 
to the music of bells. Down they go into the gullies, through thick and thin, with a 
ludicrous contrast and juxtaposition of faces; all forc'd in spite of themselves to give ex¬ 
pression to their several humors, mirth, deviltry, or spleen. Cheeks gloxy, eyes shine, 
spectacles sparkle, glances fly impudently to the windows w here the face of beauty presses 
against the cold pane. The runner sinks into a ‘rut,’ and that makes the company bow 
to each other, and give.s that old rascal of a sexegenarian an excuse to bring his gray whis¬ 
kers very near to the blooming visage of a girl w hose charming modesty is shrined in colors 
more delicate than the blush on the cheek of a magnnm-bonura plum. Sixty must not 
aspire after such fruitage ; but in an mnnibug, where ’s the harm ? But we have a remark 
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to make on nosoiogy, or the noses of the group. So spicy a variety of folk cheek-by-jowl 
(Panhians and Elamites, Medes, Jews and Persians,) begets Contrast. Nose-bridges of all 
styles show their peculiar architecture, Roman or Grecian; while straight, crooked, bottle, 
snub, pug; some flat and with no bridge at all, others very much abridged; are brought 
together in an amicable jostling, ‘ comparing themselves by them8elve8,’^and setting off one 
another as a rose sets off a geranium. While I point out these peculiarities to my friend 
Phiz, a coral shriek rends the air,and by heavens! the whole load is upset !* • • • We 
hear from all quarters ‘ good exclamation’ on the Directions for Sonnet-Making, fiora the 
popular pen of our friend ‘ T. W. P.’ in our last number. An eastern correspondent, how¬ 
ever, questions the correctness of one assumption of the writer: * It would be well to avoid 
coupling such words as moon and spoon; breeze and cheese and sneeze; Jove and stove; 
hope and soap; all of which it might be difficult ^o bring together harmoniously.* Our 
correspondent thinks that this decree was issued without due reflection ; and he proceeds 
to substantiate his position by ‘ the occular proof :* 

, SONNET. 

TrinouGH hazy clouds, scarce ruffled by the breeze, 

Methou^'ht, lai^t night, 1 saw the man %' tk’ moon ; 

. As in the hollow bowl of silver spoon 
A broad reflected face the gazer sees; 

(Who trifling, dinner done, with brewl and cheese, 

Abstractly lilts the spoon aforesaid up ;) 

Or the same thine beholds in polishoil cup. 

Or concave snuft'-box, whence the vocal sneeze! 

Sight of the man suggested Hotspuk’s boast; 

But the night froze ; and to expres.s such hope 
Sounded far softer than the softest soap 
To me, who rather chose iny heels to toast 
In the w'arin vicinage of glowing stove. 

Than pluck the moon’s-nmn’s nose, beneath the frigid JovK ! * 

If there be not a fruitful lesson in the subjoined, which we venture to separate from its 
context in a recent letter from an esteemed friend and contributor,Ahen we—are mistaken: 
‘ Apropos of ‘ American Ptyalism,* in your March number; a friend was telling me the 
other day of the agonies he had suffered from dispensing with the use of tobacco. He had 
used it in various ways for thirty years, but finding that he was breaking doton under it, 
he broke off abruptly, about a year ago. ‘ Let a tobacco-chewer,’ said he, ‘who wishes 
to know what nerves are, abstain for only one day, and if he has a wife who is delicate 
and nervous, he w HI forever after look upon her with a sympathy that he never felt before. 
Why, Sir, for months after I had forsworn tobacco, my mouth and jaws were any thing 
but flesh and bone. They were fire, ice, and prussic-acid, alternately. The roof of my 
mouth would at one moment have the feeling of blistering, and the next of freezing; and 
in addition to that, needles would occasionally pierce my face in every imaginable way. 
My head, for the most part, wa.s a large hogshead with a bumble-bee in it, and the bung 
stopped up. You know that I am not imaginative; but my teeth, Sir, would suddenly 
grow’ to the length of a ma.‘<Uidon’s, and perhaps five minutes after, (if at the table,) a nar¬ 
cotic deadness would take the place of the previous excitement, and I would seem to be 
mumbling my food like })e(>ple whose teeth are gone. But in the street, I always seemed 
to be grinning at every body, like some horrible beast who could n’t get his mouth shut. 
If you liave ever stayed agojje for an hour or so, while the doctor was on his way to reset 
your jaw's, you can imagine how distressingly public that feeling is. One bitter cold night 
I woke on the cellar-stairs, having got that far in search of tobacco, in my night-dress. 
Did you ever do so ? You may think it trifling; but whenever from any cause you have 
become nervous, the first night that you wake on the cellar-stairs in the dark will be some¬ 
thing to remember. At anotlier time 1 dreamed of dying. I had been long sick and had 
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wasted to a mere nothing; but having had abundant time to prepare for death, I flattered 
myself that I was quite ready to go; and indeed, my hold upon life was so feeble, (a slight 
ehange in the weather would have snapped it, so it seemed,) my very breath was so 
flattering and unsatisfactory, that I thought it would be as well perhaps to have done with 
it. The laces of fliends, and the out-door world, with all its many goings-on, were plea¬ 
sant to behold, but faintly so—indistinctly; my pulsations had gone downri to such extreme 
tenuity, that the ef&rt of getting at a pleasure killed it. But I was mistaken; for jost 
before dying, the thought of my cigars came to me Uke a blessing; and although my physi¬ 
cian told me I htul but a few moments to Uve, I wouM not be refused. A cigar was 
brought; I seized it in my bony fingers, held it up to the light, smelt of it, and fondled it 
till the Ught was brought; and then, with what little grace my strength would allow, I 
inhaled that divine tobacco! How complacently, as far as I was able, did I then look 
around upon my surviving friends! My eyes, however, closed very soon from languor, and 
my breath now coming only at rather long intervals, the pufl6 were far between; notwith¬ 
standing w liich, I hved it tlirough to the last inspiration; but in the closing draught, the fire 
from the cigar burnt my mouth so badly that I—awoke, and found I had actually bitten 
my lip in a most shocking manner! Well, Sir, you may think it was pleasant not to be 
dying, and so it was; but as I then felt, I think I would sooner have gone, if I could have 
taken with me the fragrance of that incomparable regalia.* • • • O0 r new friend, the 
writer of the ‘ Lines to an Early Robin^* who desires ns to send him six numbers of the 
Knickerbocker containing his article, inquires ‘wliich kind of his writing we should 
prefer, prose or poetry?* We hardly know what to say, in answer to this categorical query. 
It will not perhaps be amiss, however, to adopt the in fnedio tntissimus ibis style of the 
traveller, who, ui>on calling for a cup of tea at breakfast, handed it back to the pei^ant, 
after tasting it, with the remark: ‘ If tliis is tea, bring me coffee — if it is coffee, bring me 
tea j / uwnf a change. If what ‘ M.* sends us is poetry, let him send us prose ; if it is prose, 
(and it certainly ‘ has iliat look,*) let liim send us poetry, by all means. • • • Judges 
and other legal functionaries, though ostensibly * sage, grave men,* are oftentimes sad wags, 
and fond of fun and froUc. From one of this class we derive the annexed: * A few montlB 
since, in a neighboring towm, a knight of the yard-stick was paying his addresses to a 
Miss Inches, who, beside some personal attraction, was reputed to be mistress of a snag 
fortune. At first, the lady encouraged his addresses, but afterward jilted him. Rendered 
desperate by liis double loss, the young man went home and deliberately shot liimself; and 
the coroner*8 jury next morning brought in a verdict of ‘Died by Inches!* • • • How 
very beautiful are these lines upon the death of a young and lovely girl, the bloom of 
whose fair cheek refused to wither at the blighting touch of the Destroyer: 


* Her eye-lids as in sleep were closed. 

Her brorw was white like enow ; 

A smile still lingered on her cheek, 

As if’t was loth to go! 

And it may be a smile so sweet. 

So quiet and serene, 

Was never on the healthy brow 
Of living maiden seen. 

Perchance the wondrous bliss which burst 
Upon her raptured mind, 

When first she woke in glory’s courts. 
Now left its trace behind. 


‘ Her end was peace. I thought that they 
Who loved her, should not grieve; 

For these last words they heard her say, 

* My spirit, Lord, receive!' 

And when they laid her in the earth. 

Her cheek still held the bloom; 

That smile so sweet, the gentle maid 
Boro with her to the tomb. 

Think it not strange that brighter linU 
Upon the blossoms crept. 

Which grew above the sacred spot 
Where that meek maiden slept.’ 


Wb scarcely know when we have been more amused, than in reading lately a satirical 
sketch, entitled ‘ The Honse of Mourning: a Farce* Squire Hamper and his lady, 1*^* 
sonages rather of the rustic order, who have come up to London from the family ® ^ 
country, in the progress of shopping in a street at the west end of the metropolis, slop • 
dry-goods undertakers, with a hatchment, and ^Maison de DeuU,* or House of Moumiog, ^ 
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way of a sign over the door. * Mason de I>ool!’ exclaims the Squire, responding to his 
wife’s translation ; ‘ some foreign haberdasler’s, I 'spose.* The lady, however, coaxes him 
to go in; for although she has lost no friends, she longs to see the 'improvements in mourn¬ 
ing,’ which she can do by * cheapening a few articles, and buying a penny-worth of black 
pins.’ The worthy pair enter, take an ebony chair at the counter, while a clerk'in a suit 
of sables addresses the lady, and in sepulchral tones inquires if he ‘ can have the melan¬ 
choly pleasure of serving her.* ‘ How deep would you choose to go, Ma’am ^ Do you wish 
to be very poignant? We have a very extensive assortment of family and complimentary 
mourning. Here is one. Ma’am, just imported; a widow’s silk, watered', as you perceive, 
to match the sentiment. It is called the ' Inconsolable,’ and is very much in vogue in 
Paris for matrimonial bereavements.’ * Looks rather flimsy, though,’ interposes the Squire; 

' not likely to last long, eh. Sir ? 'A little slight, praps,’ replies the shopman; ' rather a 
delicate texture; but mourning ought not to last forever, Sir.’ ' No,’ grumbles the Squire; 

‘ it seldom does, ’specially the violent sorts.’ ‘ As to mourning. Ma’am,’ continues the shop¬ 
man, addressing the lady, ‘ there has been a great deal, a very great deal indeed, this 
season; and several new fabrics have been introduced, to meet the demand for fashionable 
tribulation, and all in the French style ; they of France excel in the fun^bre. Here for 
instance is an article for the deeply<»afflicted ; a black crape, expressly adapted to the pro- 
fotmd style of mourning; makes up very sombre and interesting. Or, if you prefer to 
mourn in velvet, here’s a very rich one; real Genoa, and a splendid black; we call it the 
‘ Luxury of Woe.’ It’s only eighteen sliillings a yard, and a superb quality; fit, in short, 
for the handsomest style of domestic calamity.* Here the Squire wants to know ‘whether 
sorrow gets more superfine as it goes upward in life.’ ‘Certainly — yes. Sir — by all 
means,’ responds the clerk; ‘ at least, a finer texture. The mourning of poor people is very 
coarse, very; quite different from that of persons of quality. Canvass to crape, Sir.’ 
The lady next asks if he has a variety of half-mourning; to which he replies: ‘ O, infi¬ 
nite — tlie largest stock in town; full, and lialf, and quarter, and half-quarter mourning, 
shaded OS' from a grief prononci to the slightest nuance of regret.’ Tlie lady is directed 
to another counter, and introduced to ‘ the gent who superintends the Intermediate Sor¬ 
row Department;’ who inquires; ‘ You wish to inspect some half-mourning, Madam ? 
the second stage of distress ? As such Ma’am, allow me to recommend this satin —intended 
for grief when it has subsided; alleviated, you see. Ma’am, from a dead black to a 
dull lead color. It’s a Parisian novelty. Ma’am, called ‘Settled Grief,’ and is very 
much worn by ladies of a certain age, who do not intend to embrace Hymen a second 
time.’ (‘ Old women, mayhap, about seventy,’ mutters the Squire.) ‘ Exactly so, Sir; 
or thereabout. Not but what some ladies, Ma’am, set in for sorrow much earlier; indeed, 
in the prime of life; and for such cases it is a very durable wear; but praps it’s too 
lugubre: now here’s another — not exactly black, but shot with a warmish tint, to suit a 
woe moderated by time. Tlie French call it a ‘ Gleam of Comfort.’ We’ve sold several 
pieces of it; it’s very attractive; we consider it the happiest pattern of the season.’ ‘ Yes,* 
once more interposes the Squire; ‘ some people are very happy in it no doubt.’ * No doubt. 
Sir. There’s a charm in melancholy. Sir. I’m fond of the pensive myself. Praps, 
Madam, you would prefer something still more in the transition state, as we call it, from 
grave to gay. In that case, I would recommend this lavender Ducape, with only just a 
souvenir of sorrow in it; the slightest tinge of mourning, to distinguish it from the garb of 
pleasure. But possibly you desire to see an appropriate style of costume for the juvenile 
branches, when sorrow their young days has shaded ? Of course, a milder degree of 
mourning than for adults. Black would be precocious. This, Ma’am, for instance — a 
dark pattern on gray; an interestingdress. Ma’am, for a little girl, just initiated in the 
vale of tears; only eighteen-pence a yard Ma’am, and warranted to wash.’ The * Inter¬ 
mediate Sorrow Department,’ however, derives no patronage from the ‘ hard customer;’ 
and we next find her in the * Coiiflire Department,’ looking at caps, and interrogating a 
show-woman in deep mourning, who is in attendance, and enlarging upon the beauty of 
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her fabrics: ‘ Tliis is the newest style, Ma’am. Affliction is very much modernized, and 
admits of more gout than formerly. Some ladidb indeed for their mcnning grief wear rather 
a plainer cap; but for evening sorrow, this is not at all too om^e. French taste has intro¬ 
duced very considerable alleviations.’ Failing however, in ‘setting her caps^ for the new 
customer, the show-woman ‘ tries the handkercliief* enticement; exhibiting one with a 
fringe of artificial tears worked on the border—the ^Larmoyante* a sweet-pretty idea.’ 
The Squire intimates that as a handkerchief to he used, it would most likely be foimd 
* rather scrubby for the eyes.* But the show-woman removes this objection: * O. dear, no. 
Sir — if you mean wiping. The wet style of grief is quite gone out — quite! Tlie dry 
cry is decidedly the genteel thing.* No wonder that the Squire, as he left the establishment 
with his ‘ better half,’ was fain to exclaim: ‘ Humph! And so that’s a Mason de Dool! 
Well! if it’s all the same to you. Ma’am, I’d rather die in the country, and be universally 
lamented after the old fashion; for, as to London, wliat with the new F rench modes of 
mourning, and the ‘ Try Warren’ style of blacking the premises, it do seem to me that 
before long all sorrow will be sham Abram, and the House of Mourning a regular 
Farce!’ • • • A Canadian Correspondent, in a few ‘ free and easy’ couplets, advises us 
how much we have lost by declining a ms. drama of his, which he is hammering out on the 
841 vil of his brain. We subjoin a few lines of ‘ The Angry Poet:’ 

‘ The damper, the draft of my drama you ’vo chocked; 

You ’ve stunted iny laurels—my rich cart'o wrecked! 

That cargo! O! never was galleon of Spain 
Thus freighted, by winds wafted over the Main! 

There were stuffs, and brocades, ajid rich laces and blonde; 

There were Damascene blades, and thy silks Trebisond; 

There was armor from Milan, both cuirass and helm, 

Abelards, Eloisas, and Father Anselm : 

There were jewels, and gold, and the amulet’s power, 

A hero to spout, and to rant by the hour; 

A lady to love, and be loved, and to faint, 

As n matter of course, turning pale through her paint! 

There were clowns who the grave-diggerclown could outvie. 

And princes who on the stage strutted so high 

That Prince Hamlet they’d evi; who could pick up a scull. 

Vote his morals a bore, and his wit mighty dull! 

There were spirits that roam in the caves of the deep, 

Coming back to our earth, as ghosts will do, to peep! 

A king of the Cannibals — warriors, a host; 

And a city wdth domes, mid the dim waters lost; 

There was some one descended from Brian Boru; 

For Pleasaunce a hunchback, in French ‘ Un Tortu 
Every scene was an episode — tragic each act; 

Winding up with swords clashing, or pistols well cracked.* 

. We liave just received the following from an esteemed correspondent, who transcribes it 
verbatim from the familiar letter of a friend. If we have a solitary reader who can penise 
it witliout emotion, let him confine liis indifference within Ids owil cold bosom: 

*1 HAVE just returned from the funeral of poor E»ima G-, a little girl to whom 1 had been for 

years most tenderly attached. As there was something very touching in the circumstances connected 
with her death, 1 will relate them to you. She was the daughter of a widow, a near neighbor of mine. 
When 1 first knew her, she was a sprightly child of about four years of age, perfect in form and fea¬ 
ture. The bloom of health was on her check; her eye was the brightest I ever saw; while in her 
bosom there glowed a generous affection that seemed to embrace all with whom she came in contact. 
But when she reached her seventh year, her health began to decline. The rose suddenly paled on her 
cheek, and her eye had acquired prematurely that sad, thoughtful expression which gives so melan¬ 
choly a charm to tte features of wasting beauty. Her mother looked on with an anxious heart, and 
at an utter loss to account for so sudden a change in her h'caltlu But soon a new source of anxiety ap¬ 
peared. While dressing her one day, she observed on Emma's buck, just between the shoulders, a 
small swelling, of about the size of a walnut. As she watched this spot, and observed that it gtew 
larger from day to day, the mother began to have sad misgivings. These however she kept to her¬ 
self for a time. Soon afterward, a slight stoop in her gait became visible. The family physician was 
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now called in, and the worst forebodings of the mother were confirmed. Her idolized child was 
fast becoming a hump-back! 

‘ 1 will not attempt to describe the feelings of the mother, who was thus doomed to witness from 
day to day the slow growth of that which was to make one so dear to Jier a cripple and a dwarf. Suf¬ 
fice it to say, her love as well as care seemed to be redoubled, and Emiua became more than ever the 
child of her afiections. Nor did her little companions neglect her when she could no longer join in 
their out-door sports, and her own sprightly step had given place to a slow, stooping-gait, and the 
sweet ringing voice to a sad or querulous tone, that sometimes made the very heart ache. On the 
contrary, all vied with each other in administering to her amusements. Among them, none clung to 
her with more assiduity than her brother Wii.t.iAM, who was the nearest to her own age. He gave 
up all his own out-door play, in order to be with her, and seemed never so happy as when he could 
draw a smile, sad though it was, fi-om her thoughtful features. But after a while, EaniA grew way¬ 
ward under her affliction; and unfortunately, though generally good-natured, William had a quick 
temper, to check which required more self-command than commonly falls to one so young. Some¬ 
times, therefore, when he found plan after plan, which he had projected for her amusement, rejected 
with peevish contempt, he could hardly conceal from her his own wounded feelings. Yet, though at 
times apparently ungrateful, Emma was perhaps not so in fact; and she loved her brother better than 
any one else, save her mother. It was only in moments when her too sensitive nature had been chafed 
perhaps by her own reflections — for like the majority of children in her circumstances, she was 
thoughtful beyond her years — that her conduct seemed unkind. And then, when she marked the 
t clouded expression of her brother's face, she would ask forgiveness in so meek a spirit, and kiss his 
cheek so affectionately, that he forgave her almost as soon as offended. 

‘Years thus passed on, when one day, after she had been more than usually perverse and fretful, 
William, who had been reading to her, on receiving some slight rebuff, started suddenly from his 
seat by her side, called her ‘ a Utile hvnch-back^ and left the room. In a moment, however, his pas¬ 
sion subsided, and returning, he found his sister in tears. He attempted to put bis arm around her 
neck, but she repulsed him, and slipping away, retired to her own chamber. Her mother soon after 
learned what had happened, and going to Emma, found her upon the bed in a paroxysm of grief. She 
endeavored to soothe her feelings, but in vain; she refused to be comforted. * I want to die, mother,* 
she replied to ail her endearments; ‘ 1 have long felt that I was a burden to you alL’ She cried her¬ 
self to sleep that night, and on the morrow was too ill to rise. The doctor was called in, and warned 
the mother against an approaching fever. For three days she remained in an uncertain state; but on 
the fourth, the fever came in earnest, and thenceforth she was confined to her pillow. 

‘In the meantime, the grief of William had been more poignant even than that of his sister. 
Thrice he had been to her bedside to ask her forgiveness, and kiss once more her pallid cheek; but 
she turned her face resolutely away, and refused to recognize hinn After these repulses he would 
slowly leave the room, and going to his own chamber, sit brooding for hours over the melancholy 
consequences of his rashness. Owing to the previous enfeebled health of Emma, the fever made 
rapid progress, and it soon became apparent that she must die. William, in consequence of the 
violent aversion of his sister, hud latterly been denied admittance to the chamber, though he lingered 
all day about the door, eagerly catching the least word in regard to her state, and apparently unmind- 
ftil of all other existence. 

‘One morning there was evidently a crisis approaching; for the mother and attendants, hurry¬ 
ing softly in and out the sufi'erer’s chamber, in quick whispered words gave orders or imparted 
intelligence to others. William saw it ail, and with the quick instinct of affection, seemed to know 
what it foreboded. Taking his little stool, therefore, he sat down beside the chamber-door, and 
waited in silence. In the mean time, the mother stood over the dying child, watching while a short 
unquiet slumber held her back fora little while longer. Several times a sweet smile trembled round 
the sufferer’s lips, and her arms moved as if pressing something to her bosom. Then she awoke, and 
fixing her eyes upon her mother, whispered faintly,‘I thought William was here.’ A stifled sob 
was heard at the door, which stood partly open. Mrs. G-stepped softly out, and leading Wil¬ 

liam to the bed-side, pointed to his dying sister. He threw himself upon her bosom, and pressing bis 
lips to her pule check, prayed for forgiveness. Emma did not heed him ; but looking again in her 
mother’s face, and pointing upward, said softly: ‘I sbant be so there! — shall I, mother?’ 

‘No, my poor child!’ replied the weeping parent; *I hope not. But don’t Udk ao, Emma. For¬ 
give your poor brother, or you ’ll break bis heart.’ ^ 

Emma tried to gasp something; but whatever it was, whether of love or hate, it never reached a 
mortal car. In a few moments she was no more.’ 
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Wk take your amiable hint, good * P.* of S-, and shall venture the forfeit 

That our own ‘humor is no great shakes/ we very cheerfully admit—so that there 
is an end to that ‘ difference of opinion/ ‘ P/ reminds us of an anecdote which we had 
not long since from a friend. ‘There, take that!* said a would-be facetious doctor to a 
patient, whom he had been boring almost to extinction with what he 6etncied to be humor; 
‘ take it; *t will do you good, though it is nauseous.’ ‘ Do n’t say a word about (Ao/,’ said 
the patient, swallowing the revolting potion; ‘ the man who has endured your iril, has 
nothing to fear from your phync / * • . • * C. M. P.’s parody on* Oh nOy I never mention 
Him* is a very indifferent affair, compared with Hood’s transcript of that well-known 
song. We remember a stanza or two of it: 

‘ Oh, no, I never mentioned it, 

I never »aid a word ; 

But lent my friend a five-pound note, 

Of which I ’vc never heard. 

He aaid he merely borrowed it 
To pay another debt; 

And since 1 ’ve never mention’d it. 

He thiuka that 1 forget I 

Thk kite-season has opened with great activity. Did you ever remark, reader, when 
Nature begins to waken from her winter-sleep; when tlie woods ‘ beyond the swelling 
floods’ of the rivers begin to redden; when the snow has left us, and the city-trees 
are aboul leave-ing*, when the first airs of spring assume their natural blandness; 
when ladies are out with their ‘ spring liats’ and carmen with their spring-carts; how 
innuraerous kites begin to thicken in the air! Yonder a big unwieldy fellow rises 
with calm dignity, trailing his lortg tail with great propriety behind him; here a little 
bustling creature ducks and dives, coquetting first on this side, then on that; until finally 
turning two or three somersets, it almost reaches the earth; but soon rises at a tangent, and 
sails far up into the briglit blue firmament Look! tlie air is full of them! It is a charm¬ 
ing amusement, this kite-flying of the boys. We greatly afifect it, even now, although we 
are ‘ out of our ’teens!’ There is sometliing ethereal in it; something that lifts up the young 
admiration 

‘To that blue vault and sapphire wall 
That overhangs and circles all,’ 

and the m>^erioua realm that lies beyond its visible confines. • • - We select from the 
‘ Random Reminiscences of a Retired Merchant* a single pe.ssagc; the entire article being 
quite too short for any other department of our work; ‘There once flourished in cme 
of our commercial cities a little French merchant, who was very well known to every 
man and boy by the fact of his being always followed by a curly-haired yellow dog with 
his tail ‘ cut a little too short by a d—d sight!’ During the last w ar, our little Frenchman 
was doing a very tluiving business in the dry-goods line, and was supposed to be a little 
sharper at a bargain than any of lus fellow-tradesmen. There also flourished at the same 
time, in the same city, an importing merchant of Yankee origin, who was noted as a long¬ 
headed, close-fisted dealer. It is well known that during the war English goods were sold 
at enormous prices. Tlie Yankee merchant was in that line of trade; and a few days 
before the arrival in tliis tH)untry of the new’s of peace, he received private advices from 
the Continent which led him to anticipate it As he had a large supply of English goods 
on hand at the time, the prices of wliich would of course instantly fall, he set about dis¬ 
posing of them as soon as possible to his less informed and unsuspecting customers. The 
little Frenclunan was one of liis victims. After much haggling, and the oflfer of a long 
credit, the importer effected a bill of sale of goods to him, to the amount of something like 
twenty thousand dollars, taking his notes on long time in payment. These he considered 
perfectly good, of course, as his customer’s reputation in the money-market was unsullied. 
The bargain being consummated, the two friends parted, each in a capital humor with 


‘Whene’er we ride, 1 pays the ’pike; 

I settles every treat; 

He rides my horse, he drives my cab. 
But cuts me when we meet 
My now umbreir 1 lent him too, 

One niifht — *l was very wot; 
Though he forgets it ne’er came back. 
Ah, me! /do n’t forget!’ 
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himself; the Yankee to deposit the notes in his strong box, and the Frenchman to his 
store, where, receiving liis newly-purchased goods, he immediately commenced marking 
them one hundred yier cent, above cost, thus making before midnight, to use his own 
boast, a proJU of twenty thousand dollars on his purcliase! Three days afterward the 
oflicial news of peace came ; English goods instantly fell one half, and our httle French¬ 
man awoke in horror from his dream of cent, per cent Nine pereons out of every ten 
under such circumstances would have failed at once. But nil desperandum was the motto 
of our Frenchman. He saw that he had been ‘ hiV by his commercial friend, and he 
immediately set his wits at work to turn the tables upon him. So, late in the evening of 
the next day he repiiired to the dwelUng of the importer, and told a long and pitiful story 
of his embarrassments. He said Ids conscience already smote him for making so heavy a 
purcliase wliile in failing circumstances, and tliat he had come to make tlie only reparation 
in his power; namely, to yield up the goods obtained of the importer, on the latter’s can¬ 
celling the notes given therefor. The Yankee at first demurred; but on the Frenchman 
inshdug that he w as a bankrupt, and that he feared llie moment he opened in the mOTning 
tlie sherifT would pounce upon 1dm with a writ that would swallow up every thing, he 
finally agreed to the proposition. ‘Half a loaf was better than no bread,’ he thought; 
and so the notes and the bill of sale were accordingly cancelled. By daylight in the 
morning the Yankee was at the Frenchman’s store, with his teams, as had been agreed 
upon the night before, and every package of Ids goods was soon removed. The two 
merchants again parted, the Frenchman with a mind relieved of a heavy load, and the 
Yankee rather down in the mouth at tlie result of Ids trade. Two or three days after¬ 
ward, as the importer was passing the Frenchman’s store, he observed his sign still up, 
and every thing apparently as flourishing as ever. He stepped in to see what it all meant. 
‘ Hallo! Mr. S-,’ said he, ‘ 1 thought you had failed !’ ‘ Failed!^ repeated the French¬ 

man, thrusting his thumbs in the ann-holes of his vest, and sliding his legs apart from 
counter to counter, till he resembled a small Colossus of Rhodes: ‘ Failed ? No, be 

gar! Firmer than ever, Mr. H-, but I should have failed, oZmosA/, if I hadn’t got 

rid of dem tamn’d Engli.^^h goods at cost!’ Straitw’ay the out-witted Yankee ‘ departed 
the presence !’ • • • It has been generally supposed that the oratorical efforts of ‘ Major 
POGR.4M,’ as described by Mr. Dickens in a late number of his ‘ Chuzzlewit,’ rather car- 
ricatured even the worst specimens of western eloquence ; but the subjoined passage from 
the speech of a Mr. M.\uriN in the Indiana legi.slature, upon the subject of establishing a 
tolmcco wareliouse and inspection at Paducah, seems to militate against tlie validity of 
tliis ‘ flattering function :’ 

* Mb. Speaker : I feel incompetent to measure this comprehensive subject Were my thoughts as 
deep as the Mississippi, and as chiur as the Ohio, I could not grasp its whole magnitude. It requires 
a mighty miiul; one that can look beyond the landscape; he must be able to look even beyond the 
ocean •, to grapple with all the intricacies and winding convolutions of the subject, and to map in his 
mind the whole length and breadth of its territories. Here, Sir, is a river, whose broad and deep 
stream meanders from Paducah through one of the most fertile tobacco countries in the world, to 
Ross’s landing, and at the terminus of the great Charleston railroad, and possessing a steam naviga¬ 
tion of eieht hundred miles, and giving commercial facilities to the briny ocean. Behold this vast 
channel of commerce; this magniticent thoroughfare of trade; one grand, unbroken chain of inter¬ 
communication, like to a prodigious sarpent, with his head resting upon the shore.s of Europe, and hi« 
lengthened form stretching over the ocean and curling along this great winding stream in serpentine 
grandeur, proudly flaps his tail at Paducah!’ • • • Sir, the ball is in motion ; it is rolling down in 
noise of thunder from the mountain heights, and comes booming in its majesty over the wide-spread 
plain. Y'es, Sir, and it will continue to roll on, and on, gathering strength and bulk in its onward 
progres.s, until it sweeps its ponderous power to the town of Paducah, and there stand a towering 
monument of patriotic glory and sublime grandeur, with the noble American eagle proudly perched 
upon its cloud-capped summit, and gazing with swelling pride and admiration down upon tno mag¬ 
nificent jjpcctacle of the greatness of human wisdom and power!’ 


Every-bodt has heard of the good old lady who purchased a family Bible at a book¬ 
store, and soon after returned it, being desirous to exchange it for one of larger print, ‘ We 
have at present no Bible,’ said the clerk, ‘of a larger-sized type than the one you liave.* 
‘ Well,’ replied the lady, ‘ I wu^li you would print me one, and I ’ll call in a day or two and 
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get it !* She thought a request so reasonable could readily be complied with. One of oar 
most prominent publishers mentions a clever anecdote of a pMDetess, who in reading the 
proofs of her forthcoming volume, found passages of a page or more in length enclo»«d in 
parenthetical pen-marks in the margin, with ‘Thomson,’ ‘Gray,’ ‘Moore,’ ‘Burns,’ 
‘Wilson,’ etc., inscribed at the end. One day a letter accompanied the retum-proofe, in 
which the lady remarked, that ‘ she had endured the repeated insinuations of the publisher 
long enough; she was no plaffiaristj whatever her other literary faults might be; she had 
on each occasion looked o\’er tlie works of Moore,Thomson, Burns, Gray, etc., but with 
the exception perhaps of a passage in Wilson’s ‘ Isle of Palms,* there was not even the 
slightest prdexi for a charge of plagiarism. She would thank tlie publisher, therefore, to dis¬ 
continue in future his groundless hints upon the margins of the proof-sheets.* The initiated 
will understand that the ‘ insinuations’ of which tlie poetess complained, were simply the 
names of tlie diflerent compofitors, indicating the lines at which they severally began to 
place her effusions in type ! • • • Many a reader will recall, as he peruses the subjoined 

unpretending sketch, a kindred scene in his own experience, * when life and hope were 
new:’ 


OUR OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 


Lord, tiBiiotoura to make the sea 

And earth and sky a bnm»" for Thee; 

But in Thy sight our off’rini? stands, 

A humble temple, ' made with hands.* 

’MANYycaTB ago, when ‘the dew of the morning was fresh upon me,’ there stood, just in the edge of 
the village where I was born, an old church edifice. The graves of many an early settler were round 
about it; and often as the shadows of evening were settling upon the valley, with half-averted face 
and hurried steps have I stole noiselessly by to our rural home. O, how many associations crowd upon 
the memory, in connection with that rude old meeting-house! It was an old-fashioned, square building, 
without portico, or steeple, or belfry. The winter’s hail and summer’s rain had beaten against it for 
half a century. Its numerous small windows, without curtain or blind, let in floods of light Its 
small pulpit, perched liigh upon one side, and close to the wall, concealed the preacher’s body, while 
the heads of the congregation were just seen rising above the square high-backed pews. Hardly a 
cushion was to be seen ; and the interior furnishing was of the simplest and plainest character. I have 
said that it had associations of great interest It is now more than an hundred years since a small 
band of Scotch-Iri.sh Presbyterians settled in that valley. Though but few in number, and braving 
the elements and the savages, they determined to carry with them into the wilderness not only the 
Christian's hope, but the Christian’s ordinances. A small building of logs arose soon after the settle¬ 
ment, in which for many years an educated and regularly-ordained minister preached the gospel to 
a tittle flock. The inquiry had already commenced: ‘The prophets, where are they?’ The larger 
part of the pioneers had sunk into peaceful graves, when the war of the revolution commenced. It 
was still a frontier hamlet, and was soon swallowed up and lost in that terrible whirlwind of deatti 
which year after year swept over the settlements of Central New-York. When peace was restored, 
the remnant of the inhabitants whom war and disease had spared, returned to their Yormer hometu 
But though war and disease had impoverished them, they had not forgotten the God of their fathers. 
Having no bouse for assembling together, the inhabitants met in what the)' termed ‘ the meeting-house 
yard ;’ and there organized anew that church which has continued thence to this day, and determined 
upon the erection of the old meeting-house of which I have spoken. Under the open heavens, with 
their feet upon their fathers’ graves, they dedicated themselves anew to the service of Him who was 
LoiU> over all, and whom they acknowledged as their only Sovereign. 1 have looked over the records 
of that meeting with emotions never to be forgotten. The gray-haired patriarch, leaning on bis staff 
with one hand, and with the other guiding our youthful footsteps to the house of prayer on every 
Sabbath morning, was one of that small number, and took an active part in that solemn ceremony. 
The stillness of a Sabbath morning in the country has often been remarked. How often, amid the 
din and bustle of the great city, docs the heart of him who has been accustomed to the holy quietness 
of the day of rest in some secluded valley, pant for a return to tlie home of his youth ! Such has been 
my own experience; in the far-off past I see again the gathering of the qtiict, orderly congregation; 
I bear the voice of the good old father who ministered in holy things; I sit by the open window aud 
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look out upon the green graves thick etrown round the old meeting-house ; the warbling of the fea¬ 
thered songsters in the grove near by falls softly upon the ear. The voice of prayer is hushed, and 
the voice of praise ascends. Alas! the voices of most of those which were then attuned on earth, 
are now attuned to more celestial music in another world ! 

* But our old meeting-house, where is it ? It has gone with those who, in the midst of trials, and In 
the plenitude of their poverty, with their own hands hewed out its massive timbers; and the place that 
knew it knows it no more! It was in the fall of the year that a traveller on horseback rode up to the 
principal hotel, and as he dismounted and handed the reins to his host, he inquired what building that 
was in the southern part of the village? On being informed that it was the meeting-house, he re¬ 
marked, with a dogged air, that ‘ he had often seen the Lord’s house, but had never seen the Lord’s 
doru before!’ The comical remark of the*traveller produced an immediate action. The good old 
house soon disappeared. A more ambitious edifice was built in another part of the village. The 
land-marks are now entirely effaced, and the spot where it stood has been added to the * meeting¬ 
house yard.’ The monuments of the young and the aged who sleep there dot over the place where 
the first Presbyterian congregation, ay, the first congregation of Evangelical Christians of any deno¬ 
mination, in Central New-York, assembled to worship the living God.’ 

We are promised by an esteemed friend some interesting extracts from the original 
American correspondence of Mrs. Grant of Laggan, whose ‘ Memoir and Correspondence,* 
edited by her son, lias recently attracted so much attention and remark in Great-Britain. 
Mrs. Grant appears to have been a woman of very remarkable powers, and of the most 
admirable common sense. Her observations upon the ‘amusive talents* of Theodore 
Hook, and his entire devotion to their cultivation, are replete with the soundest wisdenn. 
The distinction between living to amuse the pubUc merely, and the exertion of one*B intel¬ 
lectual powers for one’s own benefit, and with an eye to the claims of riper years, is admi¬ 
rably discriminated and set forth. There is not perhaps a more instructive lesson than that 
conveyed by professumal wits, who are ‘ first applauded and tlien endured, when people 
see that it is all they have.* As auxiliaries, as contrasts, with reflection and thoughtful 
exercitations of the mind, wit and humor are felicitous matters; as an intellectual fruzm- 
stay, however, they have been weighed in the balance by a hundred brilliant examples, 
and have always been ‘ found wanting.* • • • Punch, at this present writing, save three 
or four numbers, in February, is among the missing. Late issues however, furnish some 
valuable contribudons to academical statistics; as for example, Mr. Bovs, who in his re¬ 
port upon tlie metropolitan school-visitation, WTites as follows: 

' Ths use of sponge for nlnaning slates he found confined to 17i per cenL; of whom 5^ used the 
sponge wet with water, and 11^ with saliva; the remaining 82} made use of the latter liquid and the 
cuff# of their jackets in.*.lead of sponges, with an occasional recourse to the pocket-handkerchieC 
The author founil, in schools in which the Latin language was not taught, a lamentable deficiency in 
the knowledge of the meaning of * meum’ and ‘ tuunihe pointed out bow the great extent of juve¬ 
nile crime might thus be accounted for, as being caused by the absence of all instruction in the Latin 
language, and hoped that teaching it would soon be made obligatory upon all school-masters.’ 

There is a humorous sketch of an examination of law-students, from which we select 
an ‘ exercise’ or two: 

* Ques : Have you attended any and what law lectures ? Ans : I have attended to many legal lec¬ 
tures, when 1 have been admonished by police magistrates for kicking up rows in the streets, pulling 
oS knockers, etc. 

Q,ues : What is a real action ? Ans : An action brought in earnest, and not by way of a joke. 

Q.URS : What arc a bill and answer 7 An 8 : Ask ray tailor. 

Ques : How would you file a bill 7 Ans : I don’t know, but would lay the case before a blacksmith. 

Ques ; What steps would you take to dissolve an injunction 7 An8 : I should put it into some very 
hot water, and let it remain there until it was melted. 

Ql'E 3 : What are post-nuptial articles? Ans: Children. 

Ques : What is simple larceny ? Ans : Picking a pocket of a handkerchief, and leaving a purse of 
money behind.’ 

We have had books on etiquette, of various kinds, lately, but a work of this sort for 
prisons will be found, one would think, to supply an important desideratum. George 
Selwyn, when a servant was sent to Newgate, for stealing articles from the clnb-house of 
which Selwyn was a member, was very much shocked: ‘ What a horrid report,* said he, 
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* the fellow will give of us to tlie gentlemen in J^ewgate !’ Tliis feeling will doubtless be 
more general by and by; 

‘In consequence of complaints that have born made by persons committed to prison before trial, who 
object to their not being allowed to mix with other prisoners, it has been thought necessary to frame a 
Book of Etiquette for prison purposes. Of course a superior delinquent, like a forger, could not l>e 
on visiting terms with a mere pick-pocket, nor could a man charged with stealing a hundred pounds, 
feel at his ease in the society of one whose alleged theft micht bo mean and insignificant It is, we 
believe, intended to introduce the prisoners to each other formally, not by name, but by the olTence 
with which they are charged. Thus, the Governor of Newgate would say to Felony: ‘ Allow me to 
introduce you to Aggravated Larceny. You ought to know each other—iiuleed you ought Ag¬ 
gravated Larceny, Felony ; Felony, Aggravated Larceny.’ By a nice adjustment and proper 
application of the rules of etiquette, a very admirable system of social intercourse might be establish¬ 
ed in all our prisons, and the present complaint of a want of ‘ good society,’ which falls so severely 
on superior scoundrels, would at once be got rid of.’ 

Deafness, although sometimes rather annoying—as for example in the case mentioned 
in preceding pages by John Waters — is yet not without its advantages. Your conver¬ 
sational ‘ Deaf Burke,’ who can endure any amount of ‘ punishment’ without being the 
worse for it,* enjoys not unfrequently a great deal of negative felicity. We envied the 
condition of such an one the other day, while sitting with a frie d at the ‘ Globe,’ over such 
potables and edibles as that matchless establishment can alone set before its guests. At a 
table in near proximity, sat two Englishmen, whose comments upon ‘matters and things* 
in America were embodied in such ‘voluble speech’that we could scarcely hear ourselves 
speak. * They may talk about their hinstitutions as much as they please,’ said one of the 
speakers,* but honly/ooAr at’em — see their beffect, from the ’ead of the government, down. 
Yesterday I perused in the ‘Courier’ newspaper an account of a negro's skin, hentire, that 
was found with the ’ead attached, in the Ml'^sb^sippi river!’ ’Grid, is n’t it! Think o’ 
such a tiling as that picked up in the Tems! And last week I read in the ’Erald of a 
man near the Canada lines, who was found dead by the side of a fallen tree, half eaten 
up by w'ild hogs or panthers. He ’ad a flask of whiskey by liis side, wliich he had 
taken ‘ neat,’ till it had killed liim ; and in his pocket was a dirty pack o’ cards, wrapped 
up in a copy of the Declaration of Hindependence! That’s your for ye !’ DtCr See if 
these very absurdities be not found embodied within a twelve-month in some new work 
by a travelling Englishman, upon that ‘miserable experiment at self-government, the 
United States of America!’.... Here are some scraps of ‘ Parisian Gossip’’ which 
will not be altogether uninteresting to American readers. One of our Paris letters 
states that at a splendid party given by Lady Cowley, there occurred a rather curious in¬ 
cident ‘ Among the guests was a Mr. L-, (one of the snobiculi, most likely,) who, be¬ 

lieving that none but a friend whom he addressed wa.s within hearing, said, ‘ And they call 
this a party ? Why, I never saw any thing so dull in all my life. It is not worth the 
trouble of dressing for such an affair; and then the rooms are so intolerably hot’ Unfor¬ 
tunately, the noble hostess was standing near, and overlieard liim, and immediately said : 

* Mr. L-, there (pointing to the ante-room,) is a cooler room, and beyond it is the hall, 

still cooler.* This prompt and significant hint wa.s felt, understood, and taken.’ ‘ Every 
body in Paris knows or has heard of Halevy the composer, and his brother, the author. 
A bon mot of a pretty and sarcastic lady, at the expense of both of them, is now going the 
round of the gossipping circles. ‘ Do you like Halevy, the author?’ inquired a friend. 

* Pas du tout, pas du tout!' answered the lady; ‘He is as dull as if his brother had com¬ 
posed him!’ Eugene Sue h?is hatched a large brood of ‘ Mysteries.’ The Journal dts 
Dehats having published ‘ Mysteries of Paris,’ the Courier Frangnis is now publishing the 

* Mysteries of London.’ At Berlin no less than four difierent authors have published its 
‘ Mysteries.’ The ‘ Mysteries of Brussels* are being detailed in one of its journals. The 
‘ Mysteries of Hamburg’ have been exposed in print. At Vienna they are giving the ‘ Mys¬ 
teries of Constantinopleand a Paris newspaper promises in a short time the ‘ Mysteries of 
St. Petersburg.’ Going on at this rate, there will soon be no ‘ Mysteries' in the world, and 
even the very word will become obsolete.’ • . • « The Gofl of our Idolatry' contains some 
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h(ime-thnists at the national love of money, and not a few just animadversions upon the 
standani of respectability which obtains, in certain quarters, among us. Hamilton and 
Basil Hall’s experience in this regard seems also to have been that of our correspondent. 
The tendency of this standard, in a social and intellectual point of view, is very far from 

elevating. ‘ You are going to the dinner at-’s to-day, of course,’ said a lady with ‘ an 

eye to the main chance’ to a friend of ours, the other day ; ‘ the company will be composed 
of some of our most ’fore-handed citizens—all heavy men* Our friend did go to the din¬ 
ner ; and he found the guests as ‘ heavy’ as their best friends could have wished them 
to be. • • • Reading, in presence of a travelled friend, the proof of the admirable paper 
which opens the present number, we came to the passage which records the opinion of 
Kepler, that ‘ the world is a vast animal, that breathes and reasons;’ whereupon our lis¬ 
tener remarked: ‘ No doubt of it; it is an animal; 1 ’ve seen its four-quarters myself!’ It 
W'as a pun worthy of a butcher. • • • We are not so certain that the moral of ‘ The Inde¬ 
pendent Man* is ‘ an imexceptionable one.’ The ‘ Charcoal-sketcher’ expresses the gene¬ 
ral opinion, we fear, in this regard : ‘ There’s a double set of principles in this world, one of 
which is to talk about and the other to act upon; one is preached and the other is prac¬ 
tised. You’ve got hold, somehow, of the WTongset; the set invented by the knowing 
ones to check competition and to secure all the good things for themselves. That’s the 
reason people are always prab^ing modest merit, while they are pushing along without 
either the one or the other. You always let go when any body’s going to take your place 
at table ; you always hold back when another person’s wanting the last of the nice things 
on the dish. That’s not the way; bow and nod, and show your tcetli with a fascination, 
but take what you want for all ihaL lliis is manners — knowing the world. To be polite 
is to have your own way gracefully ; other people are delighted at your style — you have 
the profit.’ • • • The reader w ill not overlook the ‘ in preceding pages. 

We begin to perceive how much the alligator has been slandered. It yawns merely, it 
would seem; and the only care requisite is, to be absent when its jaws close! ‘ Tlie 
’gator is n't what you may call a hansome critter, but there’s a great deal of openness when 
he smiles!’ The srnile of an alligator!! • • • ‘ CLEANLiNE.ss,’say8 Fuller, ‘is godli¬ 
ness;’ and he is not far out of the way; for no manr we think, can be a dirty Christian. 
In a moral and religious point of vicw% then, w’e are doing good serxice in calling public 
attention to the spacious baths of Mr. Charles Rabineau, at the Astor-House, and at Ids 
new e.siabli.shment at Number 123 Broadway, Albany. Go wash in them and be clean, 
reader, and thank us for the joy which you will ex[)erience, wdien you shall have come out 
of the water and gone your ways. • • . One of the late London pictorial publications con¬ 
tains a portrait of iSir Hudson Lowe, the notorious keeper of Napoleon, the Emperor of 
the French, at St. Helena. It is in perfect keeping w ith the generally received estimate of 
the character of that functionary. The wretched thatch that disfigures without conceal¬ 
ing the intellectual poverty of his narrow skidl; the scow'ling features ; the ragged pent¬ 
house brows ; are ‘ close denotements'of the trutli of ‘ Common Report.’ In short, judging 
from the much-lx'praised ‘ likeness’ to which we allude, if Sir Hudson Lowe was not a 
tyrant, and a small-minded one withal, God does n’t write a legible hand. • • • Some 
clever wag in the last Blackwood has an article, written in a hurry, upon the 
hurriedness of literar)' matters in these our ‘ go-ahead days. ‘ People,’ he says, ‘ have 
not only ceased to purchase those old-fashioned things called bm)ks, but even to read them. 
In.stead of cutting new works page by page, they cut them altogether: 

‘ VVhen Eneland luxurintoH in the novels of Richardson, in eipht volnme.s, it drove in coaches 
and lour, at the rate ol tive miles an hour. A journey was then esteemed a family calamity; and 
people abided all the year roiiinl in their cedar parlors, thankful to be diverted by the arrival of the 
Spectator, or a few papes of the Pilgrim's Proffresa, or u new sermon. To their incidental lives, a 
book wa.<^ an cvenL Those were the days worth writinfr for! The fate of Richardson’s heroines 
was made a national affair; and people interceded with him by letter to ‘spare Clarissa,’ as they 
would not now intercede with her Majenly to spare a new Efkie Deans. The successive volumes 
of Pope's Iliad were looked for with what is called ‘hreutblcss’ interest, while such political sheets 
as the Drapier'a Letters, or Junius, set the ^h^jc kingdom in an uproar. Ami now, if Pope, or 
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Swift, or Fielding, or Johnson, or Sterne, were to rise from the grave, ms. in hand, the most ad> 
venturous publisher would pass a sleepless night before he undertook the risk of paper and print; 
would advise a small edition, and exact a sum down in read}' money, to be laid out in puffs and adver¬ 
tisements ! ‘ Even then, though we may get rid of a few copies to the circulating libraries,* he would 
observe, ‘ do not expect. Sir, to obtain readers. A few old maids in the county towns, and a few 
gouty old gentlemen at the clubs, are the only persons of the present day who ever open a book !* 
And who can wonder? Who has leisure to read ? Who cares to sit down and spell out accounts of 
travels which he can make at less cost than the cost of the narrative? Who wants to peruse fictitious 
adventures, when rail-roads and steam-boats woo him to adventures of his own ? People are busy 
ballooning or driving; shooting like stars along rail-roads, or migrating like swallows or wild-geese.’ 

In allusion to the illustrated newspapers, now vieing with each other in enteq)rise and 
expense, in the British metropolis, the writer says: ‘ The pictorial printing press is now 
your only wear! Every thing is communicated by delineation. We are not tdd but ahoitn 
how the world is wagging. Views of the Holy Land are superseding even the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, and a pictorial Blackstone is teaching the ideas of sucking lawyers how to shoot. 
Libels are veiled in carricature. Instead of writing slander and flat blasphemy, the modem 
method is to draw it, and not to * draw it mild’ either. The columns of certain papers bear 
a striking likeness to a child’s alphabet, such as * A was an Archer, and shot at a fiDg.’ 
All the world is now instructed by symbols, as formerly the deaf and dumb. We have 
little doubt of shortly seeing announcements, standing like tomb-stones in those literary 
cemeteries, the Saturday papers, of ‘Anew work upon America, from the graver of 
George Cruikshank or ‘ A new fashionable novel, (diamond edition,) from the accom¬ 
plished pencil of ‘ H. B.” • • • We have a ‘Qacry’ from a Philadelphia correspondent, as 
to whether Mr. and Mrs. Wood would not be likely to come over here, if invited, and in 
company with Brough, and other artists, establish English opera among us. Touching 
the disposition of the Woods in this matter, we know notliing; but Brough is too busily 
employed to admit of such a consummation. What with his agency for the new sporting 
gun-pow’der, (which Daniel Webster declares to be superior in strength and cleanliness 
to any other thing of the kind in the world,) and for the ‘ Illustrated London News,’ vari¬ 
ous drugs, chemicals, etc., he has scarcely leisure to achieve his private calls, and execute 
occasionally, for the gratification of his friends, those charming airs wlvich are indissolubly 
associated with his name. • • • Messrs. Snellino and Tisdale’s ‘ Metropolitan Library 
and Reading-Roomy at 599 Broadway, near Houston-street, supplies an important desidera¬ 
tum in that quarter of the metropolis. In addition to a well-stocked library and reading- 
room, there are coflee, conversation, chess, and cigar-apartments, and all the belongings of 
a first establishment after its kind. • • • We had clipped for insertion, from a Baltimore 
journal, a poem in honor of Ole Bull, entitled ‘ The Bewitched Fiddley which we iiave 
unluckily mislaid or lost. It was by Mr. Hewitt, a popular song-writer and musical com¬ 
poser, and was one of the most fanciful and felicitous things we have seen in a month of 
Sundays. As it is at this moment out of our power to print it, we can only counsel our 
readers, if they encounter it any where, not to fail of its perusal. • • • We have a pleasant 
metropolitan story’ to tell one of these days, (at least we think so,) of which wo have been 
reminded by the following from a late English magazine : 

‘ The vulgar genteel are nervously cautious concerning every thing they say or do; they are ever 
alive to the dread of compromising their ‘gentility.' At a ball—it was a ckarity-ball!—given at a 
fashionable watering-place, a pretty young woman, who was sitting by her mother, was invited by a 
gentleman to dance. He led her to a set; when, instantly, two ‘young ladies’who were of it, haughtily, 
withdrew to their scats. ‘They had no notion of dancing in $uch company’—and with good reason. 
The young person was nothing more than the daughter of a wealthy and respectable tradesman of 
the place; while they—the two Misses Knibbs— were members of its resident small ‘aristocracy.* 
The places they had vacated were good-naturedly filled by two ladies who had witnessed the pro¬ 
ceeding, one of whom was the daughter, the other, the niece, of a nobleman. Their position was too 
well established lobe compromised by dancing fora quarter of an hour in the same set with a re¬ 
spectable tradesman’s daughter; but the two Misses Knibbs were the daughters of a retired soap- 
Irailer.’ 


We have numerous communications in prose and verse, several of them from fiivorite 
contributors, of which we shall make more particular mention in our next Three pages of 
Literary Record,* although in type, are unavoidably omitted. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


BT THOMAS CARr7I.a. 


The following article has been compiled from the different works of 
Thomas Carlyle, and embodies all he has written, or at least published, 
about Napoleon Bonaparte. We offer it in the absence of a more ela¬ 
borate work on this subject, which we hope one day to see from the pen 
of this gifted and earnest writer. It is a glimpse of the insight of the 
clearest-headed Seer of our age, into the noisiest great man of the last, 
about whom we listen with pleasure to each new voice, perhaps criti¬ 
cally and doubtingly, yet for our own part colored by that absorbing, 
painful interest, which induced us when a boy to close the book which 
first told us of his doings, after having traced his meteoric flight to the 
‘ monster meeting’ at Moscow, unable to proceed to the catastrophe; 
and it was months before we could bring ourselves to read on, of the 
heroism which charmed, or the glitter which dazzled us, to its final 
chaos and night. On Napoleon’s right to the title great, the character 
of his greatness, and what would be left if the smoke-clouds, battle- 
glory and so on were torn away, we will offer but a few words. Of the 
title in its best sense but few now believe him worthy, perhaps no thinker 
or reflecting man. He is a volcano rather than a sun, a destroyer more 
than a creator; and our sympathy is mingled with little of that which 
we feel for the martyr, who dies rather than sell his birthright, heaven, 
for any mess of earth’s pottage, or for him who spends his life in the 
search for truth, and in speaking it to mankind, taking no heed for him¬ 
self what he shall eat and wherewithal he shall be clad. No! the 
feeling is far more akin to that which we have for a deep-playing gam¬ 
bler, whom we know to have some noble impulses. How eagerly, yet 
sorrowingly we watch his movements ! The dice rattle, they are thrown, 
and again thrown; thousands after thousands he wins and lays aside ; 
and at last, in the madness of the game, stakes the whole sum, with his 
house, estate, all on the hazard of one cast. With beating heart we 
listen to the rattling of the dice, and with strained gaze watch the blow. 
The box is lifted—all is lost. Now we are excited by the daring of this 
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being, and feel deeply, mor^ so if we know him to have something of a 
better nature, some nobler impulses, but the interest is still in the great 
gambler, not in the great man ; and though his boldness startles, and 
for the moment carries us away, yet ever with our admiration comes a 
still small voice from the ‘ inner sanctuary,’ which whispers of those 
whom his winnings ruined, or the dependents who were reduced to beg¬ 
gary by his loss. Would the great man have played the game at all ? 

We have always felt that Napoleon stepped down from his greatness 
when he let them hurry him away alive to that island-prison ; and there 
is reasoning in this feeling itself, which most persons feel on reading of 
his career, which his worshippers would do well to consider in its vari¬ 
ous bearings; for if Napoleon, (when the royal guard, his last hope, was 
cut to pieces at Waterloo, and crying to Bertrand, ‘ It is finished,’ he 
turned and fled,) had placed himself before the last cannon which sent 
destruction to his foes, and let its ball end his career and life together, 
who is there but would feel that he was acting truer to his greatness, 
than to ^ eat his heart away’ a captive ? If throughout his career we 
had seen the brave fighter for country, for principle, for right, instead 
of for self, this feeling would never arise. Place Washington in a 
similar situation; imagine him to have believed it best to gather all his 
country could give him of hardy defenders, and on the result of one battle 
let his country’s fate be decided. >The battle is fought and lost; his 
army is routed and out to pieces; he has asked for liberty with his whole 
strength, with his whole soul, and the answer is ‘ No!’ written with 
bayonets in blood, and voiced by the enemy’s cannon. Would Wash¬ 
ington have been true to his greatness in placing himself before the last 
cannon ? No! emphatically, no ! With Napoleon he might have 
cried, ‘ It is finished,’ but then with the same calm brow yet bursting 
heart, he would have resigned his sword to his conquerors ; and if the 
scaffold were his fate, met it with quiet dignity; or if the dungeon, 
there calmly await the Almighty’s time when he might again raise his 
right arm for his country ; still as great in the prison or on the scaffold, 
as when he was at the head of conquering armies. Napoleon’s intel¬ 
lectual character was perceptive rather than deep ; and there is an in¬ 
tense concentrativeness about him, a power of throwing the whole effort 
of his soul into the environment of the moment, which is remarkable ; 
and not less so the facility with which he changes that concentration 
from place to place, from subject to subject. Probably no man ever 
had his whole mind so much under the control of his will, at his fingers’ 
ends, as it were; ‘ the eye to see and the will to do.’ But revert we to 
Carlyle. 


Some call for Barras to be made commandant; he conquered in Ther- 
raidor. Some, what is more to the purpose, bethink them of the Citizen 
Bonaparte, unemployed artillery officer who took Toulon. A man of 
head, a man of action: Barras is named Commandant’s Cloak; this 
young artillery officer is named Commandant. He was in the gallery 
at the moment, and heard it; he withdrew some half hour to consider 
with himself: after a half-hour of grim compressed considering, to be 
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or not to be, he answers yea. And now, a man of head being at the 
head of it, the whole matter gets vital. Swift to camp of Sabi on, to 
secure the artillery ; there are not twenty men guarding it! A swift 
adjutant, Murat is the name of him, gallops, gets thither some minutes 
within time, for Lepelletier was also on march that way: the cannon 
are ours. And now beset this post and beset that; rapid and firm; at 
Wicket of the Louvre, in Cul-de-sac Dauphin, in Rue St. Honor6, from 
Pont Neuf all along the North Quays, southward to the Pont ci-devant 
Royal, rank round the sanctuary of the Tuilleries, a ring of steel disci¬ 
pline ; let every gunner have his match burning, and all men stand to 
their arms. Lepelletier has seized the Church of Saint Roche; has 
seized the Pont Neuf, our piquet there retreating thence without fire. 
•Stray shots fall from Lepelletier, rattle down on the very Tuilleries’ 
stair-case. On the other hand, 'v^omen advance dishevelled, shrieking 
peace; Lepelletier behind them waving his hat in sign that we shall 
fraternize. Steady! The artillery officer is steady as bronze; can, if 
need were, be quick as lightning. Lepelletier making nothing by mes¬ 
sengers by fraternity or hat-waving, bursts out, along the southern Quai 
Voltaire, along streets and passages, treble-quick in huge veritable on¬ 
slaught ! Whereupon thou bronze artillery officer— ? ‘ Fire’! say the 
bronze lips. And roar and thunder, roar and again roar, continual, vol- 
cano-like, goes his great gun, in the Cul-de-sac Dauphin against the 
Church of Saint Roch ; go his great guns on the Pont Royal; go all 
his great guns — blow to air some two hundred men, mainly about the 
Church of Saint Roch ! Lepelletier cannot stand such harsh play ; no 
sectioner can stand it; the forty thousand yield on all sides scour toward 
covert. The ship is over the bar; free she bounds shoreward — amid 
shouting and vivats ! Citizen Bonaparte is ‘ named General of the In¬ 
terior by acclamationquelled sections have to disarm in such humor 
as they may; sacred right of insurrection is gone forever ! ‘ It is false,’ 
says Napoleon, ‘ that we fired first with blank charge; it had been a 
waste of life to do that.’ Most false; the firing was with sharp and 
sharpest shot: to all men it was plain that here was no sport; the rab¬ 
bits and plinths of Saint Roch Church show splintered by it to this hour. 
Singular: in old Broglie’s time, six years ago, this whiff of grape shot 
was promised; but it could not be given then ; could not have profited 
then. Now, however, the time has come for it and the man ; and be¬ 
hold you have it; and the thing we specifically call French Revolution is 
blown into space by it and become a thing that was! 

The French revolution did disclose original men: among the twenty- 
five millions, at least one or two units. Some reckon in the present 
stage of the business, as many as three: Napoleon, Danton, Mirabeau. 
Whether more will come to light, or of what sort, when the computa¬ 
tion is quite liquidated, one cannot say. Meanwhile, let the world be 
thankful for these three ; as indeed, the world is; loving original men, 
without limit, were they never so questionable, well knowing how rare 
they are ! To us, accordingly, it is rather interesting to observe how 
on these three also, questionable as they surely are, the old process is 
repeating itself; how these also are getting known in their true like¬ 
ness. A second generation, relieved in some measure from the i^ectral 
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hallucinations, hysterical ophthalmia, and natural panic-delirium of the 
first contemporary one, is gradually coming to discern and measure 
what its predecessor could only execrate and shriek over ; for, as our 
proverb said, the dust is sinking, the rubbish-heaps disappear ; the built 
house, such as it is, and was appointed to be, stands visible, better or 
worse. Of Napoleon Bonaparte, with so many bulletins, and such self- 
proclamation from artillery and battle-thunder, loud enough to ring 
through, the deafest brain, in the remotest nook of this earth, and now, 
in consequence, with so many biographies, histories and historical argu¬ 
ments for and against, it may be said he can now shift for himself; that 
his true figure is in a fair way of being ascertained. Doubtless it will 
be found one day, what significance was in him ; how, (we quote from 
a New-England book,) > the man was a divine missionary, though un¬ 
conscious of it; and preached through the cannon’s throat that great 
doctrine. La carridre ouverte aux taleiiSj (the tools to him who can han¬ 
dle them,) which is our ultimate Political Evangel, wherein alone can 
Liberty lie. Madly enough he preached it is true, as enthusiasts and 
first missionaries^are wont; with imperfect utterance, amid much frothy 
rant; yet as articulately, perhaps, as the case admitted. Or call him 
if you will, an American backwoodsman, who had to fell unpenetrated 
forests, and battle with innumerable wolves, and did net entirely for- 
bear strong liquor, rioting, and even theft; whom, nevertheless, the 
peaceful sower will follow, and, as he cuts the boundless harvest, bless.’ 
From ‘the incarnate Moloch,’ which the world once was, onward to 
to this quiet version, there is a considerable progress. 

What arc tlie comjuests and expeditions of the whole corporation of 
captains, from Waller the Pennylcss to Napoleon Bonaparte, compared 
with these ‘ moveable types’ of Johannes Faust ? Truly, it is a morti¬ 
fying thing for your conqueror to reflect, how perishable is the metal 
which he hammers with such violence; how the kind earth will soon 
shroud up his bloody foot-prints; and all which he achieved and skilfully 
piled together, will be but like his own ‘ canvass city’ of a camp; this 
evening loud with life, to-morrow all struck and vanished, ‘ a few' earth- 
pits and heaps of straw'!’ For here, as always, it continues true, that 
the deepest force is the stillest; that, as in the fable, the mild shining 
cf the sun shall accomplish what the fierce blustering of the tempest has 
in vain essayed. Above all, it is ever to be kept in mind, that not by 
material but by mental powder, are men and their actions governed. 
How noiseless is thought! No rolling of drums, no tramp of squadrons 
or immeasurable tumult- of baggage-wagons, attends its movements; 
in what obscure and sequestered places may the head be meditating 
which is one day to be crowned wuth more than imperial authority ; for 
kings and emperors will be among its ministering servants ; it will rule 
not over, but in all heads, and with these, its solitary combinations of 
ideas, as witli magic formulas, bend the w'orld to its will! The time 
may come, when Napoleon himself will be better known for his laws 
than for his battles; and the victory of Waterloo prove less momentous 
than the opening of the first mechanic’s institute. 

Brother Ringletule, the missionary, inquired of Ram-Dass, a Hindoo 
man-god, who had set up for godhead lately, what he meant to do then 
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with the sins of mankind ? To which Ram-Dass at once answers, he 
had fire enough in his belly to bum up all the sins in the world. Ram- 
Dass was right so far, and had a spice of sense in him; for surely it is 
the test of every divine man this same, and without it he is not divine 
or great; that he have fire in him to bum up somewhat of the sins of the 
world, of the miseries and errors of the world: why else is he there! 
Far be it from us to say that a great man must needs with benevolence 
prepense, become a ‘ friend of humanitynay, that such professional 
self-conscious friends are not the fatalest kind of persons to be met with 
in our day. All greatness is unconscious or it is little and naught. 
And yet a great man without such fire in him, burning dim or developed 
as a divine behest in his heart of hearts, never resting till it be ful¬ 
filled, were a solecism in nature. A great man is ever, as the transcen¬ 
dental ists speak, possessed with an idea. Napoleon, himself not the 
fiuperfinest of great men, and balanced sufficiently with prudence and 
-egoisms, had nevertheless, as is clear enough, an idea to start with; the 
idea that democracy was the cause of man, the right and infinite cause. 
Nay, to the very last, he had a kind of idea, that, namely, of ‘ the tools 
to him that can handle themreally one of the best ideas yet promul¬ 
gated on that matter, or rather the one true central idea, toward which 
all the others, if they tend any whither, must tend. Unhappily, it was 
only in the military province that Napoleon could realize this idea of 
his, being forced to fight for himself the while; before he got it tried to 
any extent in the civil province of things, his head by much victory grew 
light, (no head can stand more than its quantity,) and he lost head, as 
they say, and became a selfish ambitionist and quack, and was hurled 
out, leaving his idea to be realized, in the civil province of things, by 
others ! Thus was Napoleon; thus are all great men: children of the 
idea; or, in Ram-Dass’ phraseology, furnished with fire to burn up the 
miseries of men. 

Napoleon, Danton, Mirabeau, with fire-words (of public speaking) 
and fire whirlwinds (of cannon and musketry,) which for a season dark¬ 
ened the air, are perhaps at bottom but superficial phenomena. 

Napoleon was the ‘ armed soldier of democracy,’ invincible while he 
continued true to that. • • • He does by no means seem to me so 
great a man as Cromwell, His enormous victories, which reached over 
all Europe, while Cromwell abode mainly in our little England, are but 
as high stilts on which the man is seen standing; the stature of the man 
is not altered thereby. I find in him no such sincerity as in Cromwell; 
only a far inferior sort. No silent walking, through long years, with 
the Awful, Unnameable, of this universe; ‘ walking with God’ as he 
called it; and faith and strength in that alone: latent thought and valor, 
content to lie latent, then burst out as in a blaze of heaven’s lightning ? 
Napoleon lived in an age when God was no longer believed ; the mean¬ 
ing of all Silence, Latency, was thought to be Nonentity : he had to be¬ 
gin not out of the Puritan Bible, but out of poor, sceptical encyclopedias. 
This was the length the man carried it. Meritorious to get so far. His 
compact, prompt, every way articulate character, is in itself perhaps 
small compared with our great chaotic inarticulate Cromwell’s. Instead 
of ‘ dumb prophet struggling to speak,’ we have a portentious mixture 
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of the Quack! Hume’s notion of the Fanaticj-Hypocrite, with such 
truth as it has, will apply much better to Napoleon than it did to Crom¬ 
well, to Mahomet or the like, where indeed, taken strictly, it has hardly 
any truth at all. An element of blameable ambition shows itself from 
the first in this man; gets the victory over him at last, and involves him 
and his work in ruin. 

‘False as a bulletin’ became a proverb in Napoleon’s time. He 
makes what excuse he could for it: that it was necessary to mislead the 
enemy, to keep up his own men’s courage, etc. On the whole these are 
no excuses. A man in no case has any liberty to tell lies. It had been 
in the long run better for Napoleon too if he had not told any. In fact, 
if a man have any purpose beyond the hour and day, meant to be found 
extant next day, what good can it ever be to promulgate lies ? The lies 
are found out; ruinous penalty is exacted for them. No man will be¬ 
lieve the liar next time, even when he speaks truth, when it is of the 
last importance that he be believed. The old cry of the ‘ wolf!’ A lie 
is Tio-thing; you cannot of nothing make something; you make nothing 
at last, and lose your labour in the bargain. 

Yet Napoleon had a sincerity: we are to distinguish between what is 
superficial and what is fundamental insincerity. Across these outer 
manoeuverings and quackeries of his, which were many and most 
blameable, let us discern withal that the man had a certain instinctive 
ineradicable feeling for reality; and did base himself upon fact so long 
as he had any basis. He has an instinct of nature better than his 
culture was. His savans, Bourrienne tells us, in that voyage to Egypt 
were one evening busily occupied arguing that there could be no Grod. 
They had proved it to their satisfaction by all manner of logic. Napo¬ 
leon, looking up into the stars, answers, ‘ Very ingenious. Messieurs; 
but who made all that ?’ The Atheistic logic runs off from him like 
water; the great Fact stares him in the face. ‘ Who made all that?’ 
So too in practice ; he, as every roan that can be great, or have victory 
in this world, sees through all entanglements, the practical heart of the 
matter; drives straight toward that. When the steward of his Tuilleries 
Palace was exhibiting the new upholstery, with praises and demonstra¬ 
tions, how glorious it was and how cheap withal, Napoleon, making lit¬ 
tle answer, asked for a pair of scissors, clipped one of the gold tassels 
from a window-curtain, put it in his pocket, and walked on. Some days 
afterward he produced it at the right moment, to the horror of the 
upholstery functionary: it was not gold but tinsel! In Saint Helena, it 
is notable how he still, to his last days, insists on the practical, the real. 
^Why talk and complain ? Above all, why quarrel with one another ? 
There is no resultat in it; it comes to nothing that we can do. Say no¬ 
thing if one can do nothing!’ He speaks often so to his poor, discon¬ 
tented followers; he is like a piece of silent Strength in the middle of 
their morbid querulousness there. 

And accordingly, was there not what we can call bl faith in him, gen¬ 
uine as far as it went ? That this new enormous Democracy, asserting 
itself here in the French revolution is an insuppressible fact, which the 
whole world, with its old forces and institutions cannot put down: this 
was a true insight of his, and took his conscience along with it — a 
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faith. And did he not interpret the dim purport of it well ? ‘ The im¬ 

plements to him who can handle them.* This actually is the truth, and 
even the whole truth; it includes whatever the French revolution, or 
any revolution could mean. Napoleon, in his first period, was a true 
Democrat. And yet by the nature of him, fastened too by his military 
trade, he knew that democracy, if it were a true thing at all, could not 
be an anarchy: the man had a heart-hatred for anarchy. On that 
twentieth of June,-(1792,) Bourrienne and he sat in a coffee-house as 
the mail rolled by. Napoleon expresses the deepest contempt for per¬ 
sons in authority that they do not restrain this rabble. On the tenth of 
August he wonders there is no one to command these poor Swiss; they 
could conquer if there were. Such a faith in democracy, yet hatred of 
anarchy it is, that carries Napoleon through all his great work. 
Through his brilliant Italian campaigns, onward to the peace of Luben, 
one would say his inspiration is : ‘ Triumph to the French revolution ; 
assertion of it against these Austrian Simulacra that pretend to call it a 
simulacrum !’ Withal, however, he feels, and has a right to feel, how 
necessary a strong authority is; how the revolution cannot prosper at 
all without such. To bridle in that great devouring, self-devouring 
French revolution; to tame it, so that its intrinsic purpose can be made 
good; that it may become organic, and be able to live amongst other 
organisms and formed things, not as a wasting destruction alone; is not 
this still what he partly aimed at, as the true purport of his life ; nay, 
what he actually managed to do? Through Wagrams, Austerlitzes ; 
triumph after triumph; he triumphed so far. There was an eye to 
see in this man, a soul to dare and do. He rose naturally to be the 
king. All men saw that he was such. The common soldiers used to 
say on the march: ‘ These babbling avocats up at Paris : all talk and 
no work ? What wonder it runs all wrong ! We shall have to go and 
put our petit corporal there V They went and put him there ; they and 
France at large. Chief-consulship, emperorship, victory over Europe ; 
till the poor lieutenant of La Fire, not unnaturally, might seem to him, 
self the greatest of all men that had been in the world for some 
ages. 

But at this point the fatal charlatan-element got the upper-hand. He 
apostatized from his old faith in facts, took to believing in semblances; 
strove to connect himself with Austrian dynasties, popedoms, with the 
old false feudalities which he once saw clearly to be false ; considered 
that Ae would found ‘his dynasty* and so forth; that the enormous 
French revolution meant only that! The man was ‘ given up to strong 
delusion that he should believe a lie ;* a fearful but most sure thing. 
He did not know true from false now when he looked at them; the fear- 
fulest penalty a man pays for yielding to untruth of heart. Self and 
false ambition had now become his god: ^e^-deception once yielded to, 
all other deceptions follow naturally, more and more. What a paltry 
patch-work of theatrical paper-mantles, tinsel and mummery, had this 
man wrapped his own reality in, thinking to make it more real thereby ? 
His hollow Pope*s-Concordat, pretending to be a reestablishment of Catho- 
licism, felt by himself to be the method of extirpating it, ‘ la vaccine de 
la religion f his ceremonial coronations, consecrations by the old Italian 
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chimera in Notre Dame there ; ‘ wanting nothing to complete the pomp 
of it but the half million who had died to put an end to all that !* Crom- 
welPs inauguration was by the sword and Bible; what we must call a 
genuinely true one. Sword and Bible were borne before him, without 
any chimera. Were not these real emblems of Puritanism; its true 
decoration and insignia ? It had used them both in a very real man¬ 
ner, and pretended to stand by them now! But this poor Napoleon mis¬ 
took ; he believed too much in the dupeahility of men ; saw no fact 
deeper in man than hunger and this. He was mistaken. Like a 
man that should build upon cloud ; his house and he falls down in con¬ 
fused wreck, and depart out of the world. 

Alas! in all of us this charlatan-element exists; and might be 
developed, were the temptation strong enough. ‘ Lead us not into temp¬ 
tation But it is fatal, I say, that it he developed. The thing into which 
it enters as a cognizable ingredient is doomed to be altogether transi¬ 
tory ; and, however huge it may look,, is in itself small. Napoleon’s 
working, accordingly, what was it with all the noise it made ? A flash 
as of gunpowder wide spread ; a blazing up as of dry heath. For an 
hour the whole universe seems wrapt in smoke and flame; but only for 
an hour. It goes out. The universe, with its old mountains and 
streams, its stars above and kind soil beneath, is still there. 

The Duke of WeimaV told his friends always to be of courage ; this 
Napoleonism was unjust, a falsehood, and could not last. It is true 
doctrine. The heavier tliis Napoleon trampled on the world, holding it 
tyrannously down, the fiercer would the world’s recoil against him be, 
one day. Injustice pays itself with frightful compound interest. I am 
not sure but he had better lost his best park of artillery, or had his best 
regiment drowned in the sea^ than shot that poor German bookseller. 
Palm ! It was a palpable, tyrannous, murderous injustice, which no man, 
let him paint an inch thick, could make out to be other. It burnt deep 
into the hearts of men, it and the like of it; suppressed fire flashed in 
the eyes of men, as they thought of it, w aiting their day ! Which day 
came : Germany rose round him. What Napoleon did will amount in 
the long run to what he did justly; what Nature with her laws will 
sanction. To what of reality was in him; to that and nothing more. 
The rest was all smoke and waste. La carriere ouverte aux talens: 
that great true message, which has yet to articulate and fulfil itself 
every where, he left in a most inarticulate state. He was a great 
4hauche, rude-draught; as indeed what great man is not ? Left in too 
rude a state, alas ! 

His notions of the world, as he expresses them there at St. Helena, 
are almost tragical to consider. He seems to feel the most unaffected 
surprise that it has all gone so; that'he is flung out on the rock here, 
and the world is still moving on its axis. France is great, and all great; 
and at bottom, he is France. England itself he says is by nature only 
an appendage of France ; ‘another isle of Oberon to France.’ So it 
was by nature, by Napoleon-nature ; and yet look how in fact— herb 
AM I! He cannot understand it; that France was not all great, that he 
was not France. ‘ Strong delusion,’ that he should believe the thing to 
be which is not! The compact, clear-seeing, decisive Italian nature of 
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him, strong, genuine, which he once had, has enveloped itself, half dis¬ 
solved itself, in a turbid atmosphere of French fanfaronade. The world 
was not disposed to be trodden down under foot; to be bound into masses, 
and built together as he liked, for a pedestal for France and him: the 
world has quite other purposes in view ! Napoleon’s astonishment is 
extreme. But alas, what help now! He had gone that way of his ; and 
Nature had also gone her way. Having once parted with reality, he 
tumbles helpless in vacuity ; no rescue for him. He had to sink there 
mournfully as man seldom did ; and break his great heart and die—this 
poor Napoleon; a great implement too soon wasted, till it was useless ; 
our last Great Man! 


THE FLORAL RESURRECTION^ 


BT THE SBEPBERO OT enA.»OilDAI.E. 


Welcome, iweet flowers! bright Summer’s poetry! 

I hail your fragrant coming, and again 
With I read your brilliant imagery 
Wntten once more in nature’s holiest strain: 

The lowly cottage, and the princely hall 
Your adv ent cherLsheth— ye are all to all. 

Rising in glory from their winter graves. 

The paintea Tulip comes, and Daisy fair. 

And o’er the brook the fond Narcissus waves 
Her golden cup — her image loving there. 

Those early flowers their glowing tributes bring 
To weave a chaplet round tiie brow of Spring. 

The sultry sun of June looks down, and then 
Comes forth the lovely rose, the garden’s pride. 

To herald .summer over glade and glen, 

O’er wild and waste, o’er mead and mountain side: 
Proudly she rears her crest on high, the vain 
And gay pursuiv ant of a brilliant train. 

And now, bright Dahlia, heartless one, appear! 

Thy time has come to join the festival: 

Come, Peru’s daughter, belle of night! dost fear 
To wear in glorious day thy coronal ? 

And thou, pale exile from the holy land, 

Imperial lily! come and join the band! 

See, o’er the lattice creeps the Eglantine, 

And there the Ja^^mine clambers up the wall 
To twine her wreaths with Flora’s blusliing rpieen, 
Rejoicing all in summer’s carnival: 

How kind of them to deck the shephenl’s cot. 

And with their presence cheer his humble lot! 

I love ye, flowers; your odors ever bring 
Back v isions of the past: I love ye well; 

From the lone Primrose, nursling of the Spring, 

Into the beauteoas Aster, Autumn’s belle. 

Or reared on verdant field, or ruined wall, 

I love ye all, sweet flowers! — I love ye all! 

VOL. XXIII. 54 
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The scattered fugitives of the Christian army spread terror through¬ 
out the land; The inhabitants of the towns and villages gathered around 
them as they applied at their gates for food, or laid themselves down, 
faint and wounded, beside the public fountains. When they related the 
tale of their defeat, old men shook their heads and groaned, and the 
women uttered cries and lamentations. So strange and unlooked-for a 
calamity filled them with consternation and despair; for it was long 
since the alarm of war had sounded in their land : and this was a war¬ 
fare that carried chains and slavery, and all kinds of horrors, in its 
train. 

Don Roderick was seated with his beauteous queen, Exilona, in the 
royal palace which crowned the rocky summit of Toledo, when the 
bearer of ill-tidings came galloping over the bridge of the Tagus. 
‘ What tidings from the army demanded the king, as the panting 
messenger was brought into his presence. ‘ Tidings of great wo!’ 
exclaimed the soldier. ‘ The prince has fallen in battle. I saw his 
head and surcoat upon a Moorish lance; and the army was overthrown 
and fled!’ 

At hearing these words, Roderick covered his face with his hands, 
and for some time sat in silence ; and all his courtiers stood mute and 
aghast, and no one dared to speak a word. In that awful space of time 
passed before his thoughts all his errors and his crimes, and all the evil 
that had been predicted in the necromantic tower. His mind w’as filled 
with horror and confusion, for the hour of his destruction seemed at 
hand : but he subdued his agitation by his strong and haughty spirit; 
and, when he uncovered his face, no one could read on his brow the 
trouble and agony of his heart. Still, every hour brought fresh tidings 
of disaster. Messenger after messenger came spurring into the city, 
distracting it with new alarms. The infidels, they said, were strength¬ 
ening themselves in the land; host after host were pouring in from 
Africa: the sea-coast of Andalusia glittered with spears and scimitars. 
Bands of turbaned horsemen had overrun the plains of Sidonia, even 
to the banks of the Guadiana. Fields were laid w'aste, towns and cities 
plundered, the inhabitants carried into captivity, and the w^hole country 
lay in smoking desolation. 

Roderick heard all these tidings with an undaunted aspect; nor did 
he ever again betray sign of consternation: but the anxiety of his soul 
was evident in his warlike preparations. He issued orders that every 
noble and prelate of his kingdom should put himself at the head of his 
retainers, and take the field; and that every man capable of bearing 
arms.should hasten to his standard, bringing w'hateVer horse, and mule, 
and weapon he possessed : and he appointed the plain of Cordova for 
the place where the army was to assemble. Throwing by, then, all the 
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trappings of his late slothful and voluptuous life, and arming himself for 
warlike action, he departed from Toledo at the head of his guard, com¬ 
posed of the flower of the youthful nobility. His queen, Exilona, 
accompanied him; for she craved permission to remain in one of the 
cities of Andalusia, that she might be near her lord in this time of peril. 

Among the first who appeared to hail the arrival of the king at Cor¬ 
dova, was the Bishop Oppas, the secret partisan of the traitor Julian. 
He brought with him his two nephews, Evan and Siseburto, the sons of 
the late king Witiza; and a great host of vassals and retainers, all well 
armed and appointed, for they had been furnished, by Count Julian, 
with a part of the arms sent by the king to Africa. The bishop was 
smooth of tongue, and profound in his hypocrisy: his pretended zeal 
and devotion, and the horror with which he spoke of the treachery of 
his kinsman, imposed upon the credulous spirit of the king, and he was 
readily admitted into his most secret counciL 

The alarm of the infidel invasion had spread throughout the land, and 
roused the Gk)thic valor of the inhabitants. On receiving the orders of 
Roderick, every town and hamlet, every mountain and valley, had sent 
forth its fighting men, and the whole country was on the march toward 
Andalusia. In a little while there were gathered together, on the plain 
of Cordova, near fifty thousand horsemen, and a countless host of foot- 
soldiers. The Grothic nobles appeared in burnished armor, curiously 
inlaid, and adorned with chains and jewels of gold, and ornaments of 
precious stones, and silken scarfs, and surcoats of brocade, or velvet 
richly embroidered; betraying the luxury and ostentation with which 
they had declined from the iron hardihood of their warlike sires. As to 
the common people, some had lances and shields and swords and cross¬ 
bows, but the greater part were unarmed, or provided merely with slings, 
and clubs studded with nails, and with the iron implements of husbandry; 
and many had made shields for themselves from the doors and windows 
of their habitations. They were a prodigious host, and appeared, say 
the Arabian chroniclers, like an agitated sea ; but, though brave in 
spirit, they possessed no knowledge of warlike art, and were ineffectual 
through lack of arms and discipline. 

Several of the most ancient and experienced cavaliers, beholding the 
state of the army, advised Don Roderick to await the arrival of more 
regular troops, which were stationed in Iberia, Cantabria, and Gallia 
Gothica; but this counsel was strenuously opposed by the Bishop Oppas; 
who urged the king to march immediately against the infidels. ‘ As 
yet,’ said he, ‘ their number is but limited; but every day new hosts 
arrive, like flocks of locusts, from Africa. They will augment faster 
than we; they are living, too, at pur expense, and, while we pause, both 
armies are consuming the substance of the land.’ 

King Roderick listened to the crafty counsel of the bishop, and de¬ 
termined to advance without delay. He mounted his war horse, Orelia, 
and rode among his troops assembled on that spacious plain, and where- 
ever he appeared he was received with acclamations; for nothing so 
arouses the spirit of the soldier as to behold his sovereign in arms. He 
addressed them in words calculated to touch their hearts and animate 
their courage. ‘ The Saracens,’ said he, ‘ are ravaging our land, and 
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their object is our conquest. Should they prevail, your very existence 
as a nation is at an end. They will overturn your altars; trample on 
the cross; lay waste your cities; carry off your wives and daughters, 
and doom yourselves and sons to hard and cruel slavery. No safety 
remains for you but in the prowess of your arms. For my own part, 
as I am your king, so will I be your leader, and will be the foremost to 
encounter every toil and danger.’ 

The soldiery answered their monarch with loud acclamations, and 
solemnly pledged themselves to fight to the last gasp in defence of their 
country and their faith. The king then arranged the order of their 
march : all those who were armed with cuirasses and coats of mail were 
placed in the front and rear ; the centre of the army was composed of 
a promiscuous throng, without body armor, and but scantily provided 
with weapons. 

When they were about to march, the king called to him a noble 
cavalier named Ramiro, and delivering him the royal standard, charged 
him to guard it well for the honor of Spain ; scarcely, however, had 
the good knight received it in his hand, when he fell dead from his horse, 
and the staff of the standard was broken in twain. Many ancient cour¬ 
tiers who were present looked upon this as an evil omen, and counselled 
the king not to set forward on his march that day ; but, disregarding all 
auguries and portents, he ordered the royal banner to be put upon a 
lance, and gave it in charge of another standard-bearer; then com¬ 
manding the trumpets to be sounded, he departed at the head of his host 
to seek the enemy. 

The field where this great army assembled was called, from the 
solemn pledge given by the nobles and the soldiery, El campo de la 
verdad ; or. The field of Truth ; a name, says the sage chronicler Abul 
Cassim, which it bears even to the present day. 

The hopes of Andalusia revived, as this mighty host stretched in 
lengthened lines along its fertile plains; from morn until night it con¬ 
tinued to pour along, with sound of drum and trumpet; it was led on 
by the proudest nobles and bravest cavaliers of the land, and, had it 
possessed arms and discipline, might have undertaken the conquest of 
the world. 

After a few days’ march, Don Roderick arrived in sight of the Moslem 
army, encamped on the banks of the Guadalete, where that beautiful 
stream winds through the fertile land of Xeres. The infidel host was 
far inferior in number to the Christians; but then it was composed of 
hardy and dexterous troops, seasoned to war, and admirably armed. 
The camp shone gloriously in the setting sun, and resounded with the 
clash of cymbal, the note of the trumpet, and the neighing of fiery Ara¬ 
bian steeds. There were swarthy troops from every nation of the 
African coast, together with legions from Syria and Egypt, while the 
light Bedouins were careering about the adjacent plain. What grieved 
and incensed the spirits of the Christian warriors, however, was to be¬ 
hold, a little apart from the Moslem host, an encampment of Spanish 
cavaliers, with the banner of Count Julian waving above their tents. 
They were ten thousand in number, valiant and hardy men, the most 
experienced of Spanish soldiery, most of them having served in the 
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African wars; they were well armed and appointed also, with the 
weapons of which the count had beguiled his sovereign; and it was a 
grievous sight to behold such good soldiers arrayed against their country 
and their fSith. 

The Christians pitched their tents about the hour of vespers, at a short 
league distant from the enemy, and remained gazing with anxiety and 
awe upon this barbaric host that had caused such terror and desolation 
in the land: for the first sight of a hostile encampment in a country 
disused to war, is terrible to the newly enlisted soldier. A marvellous 
occurrence is recorded by the Arabian chroniclers as having taken 
place in the Christian camp; but discreet Spanish writers relate it with 
much modification, and consider it a stratagem of the wily Bishop 
Oppas, to sound the loyalty of the Christian cavaliers. 

As several leaders of Uie army were seated with the bishop in his 
tent, conversing on the dubious fortunes of the approaching contest, an 
ancient pilgrim appeared at the entrance. He was bowed down with 
years, his snowy beard descended to his girdle, and he supported his 
tottering steps with a palmer’s staflT. The cavaliers rose and received 
him with great reverence as he advanced within the tent. Holding up 
his withered hand, ‘ Wo, wo to Spain !’ exclaimed he, ‘ for the vial of 
the wrath of heaven is about to be poured out. Listen, warriors, and 
take warning. Four months since, having performed my pilgrimage to 
the sepulchre of our Lord in Palestine, I was on my return toward my 
native land. Wearied and wayworn, I lay down one night to sleep be¬ 
neath a palm tree, by the side of a fountain, when I was awakened by 
a voice saying unto me, in soft accents, ‘ Son of sorrow, why sleepest 
thou V I opened my eyes, and beheld one of a fair and beauteous 
countenance, in shining apparel and with glorious wings, standing by 
the fountain ; and I said, ‘ Who art thou who callest upon me in this 
deep hour of the night V 

‘ ‘ Fear not,’ replied the stranger, < I am an angel from heaven, sent 
to reveal unto thee the fate of thy country. Behold the sins 6f Roderick 
have come up before God, and his anger is kindled against him, and he 
has given him up to be invaded and destroyed. Hasten then to Spain, and 
seek the camp of thy countrymen. Warn them that such only shall 
be saved as shall abandon Roderick; but those who adhere to him shall 
share his punishment, and shall fall under the sword of the invader.’ * 

The pilgrim ceased, and passed forth from the tent; certain of the 
cavaliers followed him to detain him, that they might converse further 
with him about these matters, but he was no where to be found. The 
sentinel before the tent said, ‘ I saw no one come forth, but it was as if 
a blast of wind passed by me, and there was a rustling as of dry 
leaves.’ 

The cavaliers remained looking upon each other with astonishment. 
The Bishop Oppas sat with his eyes fixed upon the ground, and shad¬ 
owed by his overhanging brow. At length, breaking silence, in a low 
and faltering voice, ‘ Doubtless,’ said he, ‘ this message is from God ; 
and since he has taken compassion upon us, and given us notice of his 
impending judgment, it behooves us to hold grave council, and determine 
how best we may accomplish his will and avert his displeasure.’ 
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The chiefs still remained silent, as men confounded. Among them 
Was a veteran noble named Pelistes. He had distinguished himself in 
the African wars, fighting side by side with Count Julian, but the latter 
had never dared to tamper with his faith, for he knew his stem integ- 
rity. Pelistes had brought with him to the camp his only son, who had 
never drawn a sword except in tourney. When the young man saw 
that the veterans held their peace, the blood mantled in his cheek, and, 
overcoming his modesty, he broke forth with a generous warmth: ‘ I 
know not, cavaliers,’ said he, ‘ what is passing in your minds, but 1 be¬ 
lieve this pilgrim to be an envoy from the devil; for none else could 
have given such dastard and perfidious counsel. For my own part, I 
stand ready to defend my king, my country, and my faith. I know no 
higher duty than this, and if God thinks fit to strike me dead in the 
performance of it, his sovereign will be done !’ 

When the young man had risen to speak, his father had fixed his eyes 
upon him with a grave and stern demeanor, leaning upon a tw’o-handed 
sword. As soon as the youth had finished, Pelistes embraced him w ith 
a father’s fondness. ‘ Thou hast spoken well, my son,’ said he ; ‘ if I 
held my peace at the counsel of this losel pilgrim, it was but to hear 
thy opinion, and to learn whether thou wert worthy of thy lineage and 
of the training I had given thee. Hadst thou counselled otherwise than 
thou hast done, hadst thou shown thyself craven and disloyal, so help me 
God, I would have struck off thy head with this weapon which I hold 
in my hand. But thou hast counselled like a loyal and a Christian 
knight, and I thank God for having given me a son worthy to perpetuate 
the honors of my line. As to this pilgrim, be he saint or be he devil, I 
care not; this much I promise, that if I am to die in defence of my 
country and my king, my life shall be a costly purchase to the foe. 
Let each man make the same resolve, and I trust we shall yet prove 
the pilgrim a lying prophet.’ The words of Pelistes roused the spirits 
of many of the cavaliers; others, however, remained full of anxious 
foreboding, and when this fearful prophecy was rumored about the 
camp, as it presently was by the emissaries of the bishop, it spread awe 
and dismay among the soldiery. 

On the follow ing day, the two armies remained regarding each other 
with wary but menacing aspect. About noontide. King Roderick sent 
forth a chosen force of five hundred horse and two hundred foot, the 
best armed of his host, to skirmish with the enemy, that, by gaining 
some partial advantage, they might raise the spirits of the army. They 
were led on by Theodomir, the same Gothic noble who had signalised 
himself by first opposing the invasion of the Moslems. 

The Christian squadrons paraded with flying pennons in the valley 
which lay between the armies. The Arabs were not slow in answ'ering 
their defiance. A large body of horsemen sallied forth to the encoun¬ 
ter, together wdth three hundred of the followers of Count Julian. There 
was hot skirmishing about the field, and on the banks of the river; many 
gallant feats were displayed on either side, and many valiant warriors 
were slain. As the night closed in, the trumpets from either camp sum¬ 
moned the troops to retire from the combat. In this day’s action the 
Christians suffered greatly in the loss of their distinguished cavaliers; 
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for it is the noblest spirits who venture most, and lay themselves open 
to danger ; and the Moslem soldiers had instructions to single out the 
leaders of the adverse host. All this is said to have been devised by 
the perfidious Bishop Oppas, who had secret communications with the 
enemy, while he influenced the councils of the king; and who trusted 
that by this skirmishing warfare the power of the Christian troops would 
be cut off, and the rest disheartened. 

On the following morning, a larger force was ordered out to skirmish, 
and such of the soldiery as were unarmed were commanded to stand 
ready to seize the horses and strip off the armor of the killed and wounded. 
Among the most illustrious of the warriors who fought that day was 
Pelistes, the Gothic noble who had sternly checked the tongue of the 
Bishop Oppas. He led to the field a large body of his own vassals and 
retainers, and of cavaliers trained up in his house, who had followed 
him to the wars in Africa, and who looked up to him more as a father 
than a chieftain. Beside him was his only son, who now for the first time 
was fleshing his sword in battle. The conflict that day was more gene¬ 
ral and bloi^y than the day preceding ; the slaughter of the Christian 
warriors was immense, from their lack of defensive armour; and as 
nothing could prevent the flower of the Gothic chivalry from spurring 
to the combat, the field was strewed with the bodies of the youthful nobles. 
None suffered more, however, than the warriors of Pelistes. Their 
leader himself was bold and hardy, and prone to expose himself to dan¬ 
ger ; but years and experience had moderated his early fire; his son, 
however, was eager to distinguish himself in this, his first essay, and 
rushed with impetuous ardor into the hottest of the battle. In vain hi:^ 
father called to caution him; he was ever in the advance, and seemed 
unconscious of the perils that surrounded him. The cavaliers and vas¬ 
sals of his father followed him with devoted zeal, and many of them 
paid for their loyalty with their lives. When the trumpet sounded in 
the evening for retreat, the troops of Pelistes were the last to reach the 
camp. They came slowly and mournfully, and much decreased in 
number. Their veteran commander was seated on his war-horse, but 
the blood trickled from the greaves of his armour. His valiant son 
was borne on the shields of his vassals; when they laid him on the 
earth near to where the king was standing, they found that the heroic 
youth had expired of his wounds. The cavaliers surrounded the body 
and gave utterance to their grief; but the father restrained his agony, 
and looked on with the stem resignation of a soldier. 

Don Roderick surveyed the field of battle with a rueful eye, for it 
was covered with the mangled bodies of his most illustrious warriors; 
he saw, too, with anxiety, that the common people, unused to war, and 
unsustained by discipline, were harassed by incessant toils and dangers, 
and were cooling in their zeal and courage. 

The crafty Bishop Oppas marked the internal trouble of the king, and 
thought a favorable moment had arrived to sway him to his purpose. 
He called to bis mind the various portents and prophecies which had 
forerun their present danger. ‘ Let not my lord the king,’ said he, 
‘ make light of these mysterious revelations, which appear to be so dis¬ 
astrously fulfilling. The hand of Heaven appears to be against us. 
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Destruction is impending over our heads. Our troops are rude and 
unskilful, but slightly armed, and much cast down in spirit. Better is 
it that we should make a treaty with the enemy, and, by granting part 
of his demands, prevent the utter ruin of our country. If such coun¬ 
sel be acceptable to my lord the king, I stand ready to depart upon an 
embassy to the Moslem camp.* 

Upon hearing these words, Pelistes, who had stood in mournful silence, 
regarding the dead body of his son, burst forth with honest indignation. 
‘ By this good sword,* said he, ‘ the man who yields such dastarel coun¬ 
sel deserves death from the hand of his countrymen rather than from 
the foe; and, were it not for the presence of the king, may I forfeit sal¬ 
vation if I would not strike him dead upon the spot.* 

The bishop turned an eye of venom upon Pelistes* ‘ My lord,’ said 
he, ‘ I, too, bear a weapon, and know how to wield it. Were the king 
not present you would not dare to menance, nor should you advance one 
step without my hastening to meet you.’ 

The king interposed between the jarriiig nobles, and rebuked the im¬ 
petuosity of Pelistes, but at the same time rejected the counsel of the 
bishop. ‘ The event of this conflict,* said he, ‘ is in the hand of Grod; 
but never shall my sword return to its scabbard while an infidel invader 
remains within the land.’ 

He then held a council with his captains, and it was determined to 
offer the enemy general battle on the following day. A herald was 
despatched defying Taric ben Zeyad to the contest, and the defiance was 
gladly accepted by the Moslem chieftain. Don Roderick then formed 
the plan of action, and assigned to each commander his several station, 
after which he dismissed his officers, and each one sought his tent, to 
prepare by diligence or repose fbr the next day’s eventful contest. 

Taric ben Zeyad had been surprised by the valor of the Christian 
cavaliers in the recent battles, and at the number and apparent devotion 
of the troops which accompanied the king to the field. The confident 
defiance of Don Roderick increased his surprise. When the herald 
had retired, he turned an eye of suspicion on Count Julian. ‘ Thou 
hast represented thy countrymen,’ said he, * as sunk in effeminacy and 
lost to all generous impulse : yet I find them fighting with the courage 
and the strength of lions. Thou hast represented thy king as detested 
by his subjects, and surrounded by secret treason, but I behold his tents 
whitening the hills and dales, while thousands are hourly flocking to 
his standard. Wo unto thee if thou hast dealt deceitfully with us, or 
betrayed us with guileful words.’ 

Don Julian retired to his tent in great trouble of mind, and fear came 
upon him that the Bishop Oppas might play him false; for it is the lot 
of traitors ever to distrust each other. He called to him the same page 
who had brought him the letter from Florinda, revealing the story of 
her dishonor. 

* Thou knowest, my trusty page,’ said he, ‘ that I have reared thee in 
my household, and cherished thee above all thy companions. If thou 
hast loyalty and affection for thy lord, now is the time to serve him. 
Hie thee to the Christian camp, and find thy way to the tent of the 
Bishop Oppas. If any one ask thee who thou art, tell Uiem thou art of 
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the household of the bishop, and bearer of missives from Cordova. 
When thou art admitted to the presence of the bishop, show-him this ring, 
and he will commune with thee in secret. Then tell him Count Julian 

f reets him as a brother, and demands how the wrongs of his daughter 
lorinda are to be redressed. Mark well his reply, and bring it word 
for word. Have thy lips closed, but thine eyes and ears open; and 
observe every thing of note in the camp of the king. So spe^ thee on 
thy errand — away, away 

The page hastened to saddle a Barbary steed, fleet as the wind, and 
of a jet black color, so as not to be easily discernible in the night. He 
girded on a sword and dagger, slung an Arab bow with a quiver of 
arrows at his side, and a buckler at his shoulder. Issuing out of the 
camp, he sought the banks of the Guadalete, and proceeded silently 
along its stream, which reflected the distant fires of the Christian camp. 
As he passed by the place which had been the scene of the recent con- 
flict, he heard, from time to time, the groan of some expiring warrior 
who had crawled among the reeds on the margin of the river; and 
sometimes his steed stepped cautiously over the mlangled bodies of the 
slain. The young page was unused to the sights of war, and his heart 
beat quick within him. He was hailed by the sentinels as he approached 
the Christian camp, and, on giving the reply taught him by Count Julian, 
was conducted to the tent of the Bishop Oppas. 

The bishop had not yet retired to his couch. When he beheld the 
ring of Count Julian, and heard the words of his message, he saw that 
the page was one in whom he might confide. ‘ Hasten back to thy lord,’ 
said he, < and tell him to have faith in me, and all shall go well. As 
yet I have kept my troops out of the combat. They are all fresh, well 
armed, and well appointed. The king has confided to myself, aided by 
the princes Evan and Siseburto, the command of a wing of the army. 
To-morrow, at the hour of noon, when both armies are in the heat of 
action, we will pass over with our forces to the Moslems. But I claim 
the compact made with Taric ben Zeyad, that my nephews be placed in 
dominion over Spain, and tributary only to the Caliph of Damascus.’ 
With this traitorous message the page departed. He led his black steed 
by the bridle to present less mark for observation, as he went stumbling 
along near the expiring fires of the camp. On passing the last outpost, 
when the guards were half slumbering on their arms, he was overheard 
and summoned, but leaped lightly into the saddle and put spurs to his 
steed. An arrow whistled by his ear, and two more stuck in the target 
which he had thrown upon his back. The clatter of swift hoofs echo^ 
behind him, but he had learnt of the Arabs to fight and fly. Plucking a 
shaft from his quiver, and turning and rising in the stirrups as ms 
courser galloped at full speed, he drew the arrow to the head and launched 
it at his pursuer. The twang of the bow-string was followed by the 
crash of armour, and a deep groan, as the horseman tumbled to the 
earth. The page pursued his course with further molestation, and ar¬ 
rived at the Moslem camp before the break of day. 

A light had burned throughout the night in the tent of the king, and 
anxious thoughts and dismal visions troubled his repose. If he fell into 
a slumber, he beheld in his dreams the shadowy phantoms of the necro- 
YOL. zxiu. 55 
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mantic tower, or the injured Florinda, pale and dishevelled, imprecating 
the vengeance of Heaven upon his head. In the mid-watches of the 
night, when all was silent except the footstep of the sentinel, pacing be¬ 
fore his tent, the king rose from his couch, and walking forth looked 
thoughtfully upon the martial scene before him. The pale crescent of 
the moon hung over the Moorish camp, and dimly lighted up the wind¬ 
ings of the Guadalete. The heart of the king was heavy and oppressed j 
but he felt only for himself, says Antonio Agapida, he thought nothing 
of the perils impending over the thousands of devoted subjects in the 
camp below him ; sleeping, as it were, on the margin of their graves. 
The faint clatter of distant hoofs, as if in rapid flight, reached the mon¬ 
arch’s ear, but the horsemen were not to be descried. At that very 
hour, and along the shadowy banks of that river, here and there gleam¬ 
ing with the scanty moonlight, passed the fugitive messenger of Count 
Julian, with the plan of the next day’s treason. 

The day had not yet dawned, when the sleepless and impatient monarch 
sumnK)ned his attendants and arrayed himself for the field. He then 
sent for the venerable Bishop Urbino, who had accompanied him to the 
camp, and, laying aside his regal crown, he knelt with head uncovered, 
and confessed his sins before die holy man. After this a solemn mass 
was performed in the royal tent, and the eucharist administered to the 
monarch. When these ceremonies were concluded, he besought the 
archbishop to depart forthwith for Cordova, there to await the issue of the 
battle, and to be ready to bring forward reinforcements and supplies. 
The archbishop saddled his mule and departed just as the faint blush of 
morning began to kindle in the east. Already the camp resounded with 
the thrilling call of the trumpet, the clank of armor, and the tramp 
and neigh of steeds. As the archbishop passed through the camp, he 
looked with a compassionate heart on this vast multitude, of whom so 
many were soon to perish. The warriors pressed to kiss his hand, and 
many a cavalier full of youth and fire received his benediction, who 
was to lie stiff 4ind cold before the evening. 

When the troops were marshalled for the field, Don Roderick pre¬ 
pared to sally forth in the state and pomp with which the Gothic kings 
were wont to go to battle. He was arrayed in robes of gold brocade; 
his sandals were embroidered with pearls and diamonds ; he had a scep¬ 
tre in his hand, and he wore a regal crown resplendent with inestimable 
jewels. Thus gorgeously apparelled, he ascended a lofty chariot of 
ivory, the axle-trees of which were of silver, and the wheels and pole 
covered with plates of burnished gold. Above his head was a canopy 
of cloth of gold embossed with armorial devices, and studded with pre¬ 
cious stones. This sumptuous chariot was drawn by milk-white horses, 
with caparisons of crimson velvet, embroidered with pearls. A thou¬ 
sand youthful cavaliers surrounded the car; all of the noblest blood and 
bravest spirit; all knighted by the king’s own hand, and sworn to defend 
him to the last. 

When Roderick issued forth in this resplendent state, says an Arabian 
writer, surrounded by his guards in gilded armour and waving plumes 
and scarfs and surcoats of a thousand dyes, it was as if the sun were 
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emerging in the dazzling chariot of the day from amidst the glorious 
clouds of morning. 

As the royal car rolled along in front of Uie squadrons, the soldiers 
shouted with admiration. Don Roderick waved his sceptre, and ad¬ 
dressed them from his lofty throne, reminding them of the horror and 
desolation which had already been spread through the laud by the inva¬ 
ders. He called upon them to summon up the ancient valor of their 
race, and avenge the blood of their brethren. ‘ One day of glorious 
fighting,’ said he, ‘ and this infidel horde will be driven into the sea, or 
will perish beneath your swords. Forward bravely to the fight; your 
families are behind you praying for your success; the invaders of your 
country are before you ; Ghxl is above to bless his holy cause, and your 
king leads you to the field.’ The army shouted with one accord, ‘ For¬ 
ward to the foe, and death be his portion who shuns the encounter!’ 

The rising sun began to shine along the glistening waters of the 
Guadalete as the Moorish army, squadron after squadron, came sweep¬ 
ing down a gentle declivity to the sound of martial music. Their tur¬ 
bans and robes, of various dyes and fashions, gave a splendid appearance 
to their host; as they marched, a cloud of dust arose and partly hid 
them from the sight, but still there would break fortlj^ashes of steel 
and gleams of burnished gold, like rays of vivid liglmiing, while the 
sound of drum and trumpet, and the clash of Moorish cymbal, were as 
the warlike thunder within that stormy cloud of battle. 

As the armies drew near each other the sun disappeared among gath¬ 
ering clouds, and the gloom of the day was increased by the colunms of 
dust which rose from either host. At length the trumpet sounded for 
the encounter. The battle commenced with showers of arrows, stones, 
and javelins. The Christian foot-soldiers fought to disadvantage, the 
greater part being destitute of helm or buckler. A battalion of light 
Arabian horsemen, led by a Greek renegade named Magued el Rumi, 
careered in front of the Christian line, launching their darts, and then 
wheeling off beyond the reach of the missiles hurled after them. Theo- 
domir now brought up his seasoned troops into the action, seconded by 
the veteran Pelistes, and in a little while the battle became furious and 
promiscuous. It was glorious to behold the old Gothic valor shining 
forth in this hour of fearfbl trial. Wherever the Moslems fell, the 
Christians rushed forward, seized upon their horses, and stripped them 
of their armour and their weapons. They fought desperately and suc¬ 
cessfully, for they fought for their country and their faith. The battle 
raged for several hours ; the field was strown with slain, and the Moors, 
overcome by the multitude and fury of their foes, began to falter. 

When Taric beheld his troops retreating before the enemy, he threw 
himself before them, and, rising in his stirrups, ‘ Oh, Moslems! con¬ 
querors of Africa !’ cried he, ‘ whither would you fly ? The sea is be¬ 
hind you, the enemy before ; you have no hope but in your valor and 
the help of God. Do as I do and the day is ours !’ 

With these words he put spurs to his horse and sprang among the 
enemy, striking to right and left, cutting down and destroying, while his 
steed, fierce as himself, trampled upon the foot soldiers and tore them 
with his teeth. At this moment a mighty shout arose in various parts 
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of the field; the noontide hour had arrived. The Bishop Oppas with 
the two princes, who had hitherto kept their bands out of the fight, sud¬ 
denly went over to the enemy, and turned their weapons upon their as¬ 
tonished countrymen. From that moment the fortune of the day was 
changed, and the field of battle became a scene of wild confusion and 
bloody massacre. The Christians knew not whom to contend with, or 
whom to trust. It seemed as if madness had seized upon their friends 
and kinsmen, and that their worst enemies were among themselves. 

The courage of Don Roderick rose with his danger. Throwing off 
the cumbrous robes of royalty, and descending from his car, he sprang 
upon his steed Orelia, grasped his lance and buckler, and endeavored 
to rally his retreating troops. He was surrounded and assailed by a 
multitude of his own traitorous subjects, but defended himself with won¬ 
drous prowess. The enemy thickened around him ; his loyal band of 
cavaliers were slain, bravely fighting in his defence; the last that was 
seen of the king was in the midst of the enemy, dealing death at every 
blow. 

A complete panic fell upon the Christians; they threw away their 
arms and fled in all directions. They were pursued with dreadful 
slaughter, until the darkness of the night rendered it impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish friend from foe. Taric then called off his troops from the pur¬ 
suit, and took possession of the royal camp; and the couch which had 
been pressed so uneasily on the preceding night by Don Roderick, now 
yielded sound repose to his conqueror. 

On the morning after the battle, the Arab leader, Taric ben Zeyad, 
rode over the bloody field of the Gaudalete, strewed with the ruins of 
those splendid armies, which had so lately passed like glorious pageants 
along the river banks. There Moor and Christian, horseman and horse, 
lay gashed with hideous wounds; and the river, still red with blood, 
was filled with the bodies of the slain. The gaunt Arab was as a wolf 
roaming through the fold he had laid waste. On every side his eye 
revelled on the ruin of the country, on the wrecks of haughty Spain. 
There lay the flower of her youthftil chivalry, mangled and destroyed, 
and the strength of her yeomanry prostrated in the dust. The Gothic 
noble lay confounded with his vassals; the peasant with the prince; all 
ranks and dignities were mingled in one bloody massacre. 

When Taric had surveyed the field, he caused the spoils of the dead 
and the plunder of the camp to be brought before him. The booty was 
immense. There were massy chains, and rare jewels of gold ; pearls 
and precious stones; rich silks and brocades, and all other luxurious 
decorations in which the Gothic nobles had indulged in the. latter times 
of their degeneracy. A vast amount of treasure was likewise found, 
which bad been brought by Roderick for the expenses of the war. 

Taric then ordered that the bodies of the Moslem warriors should be 
interred; as for those of the Christians, they were gathered in heaps, 
and vast pyres of wood were formed, on which they were consumed. 
The flames of these pyres rose high in the air, and were seen afar off in 
the night; and when the Christians beheld them from the neighboring 
hills they beat their breasts and tore their hair, and lamented over them 
as over the funeral fijres of their country. The carnage of that battle 
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infected the air for two whole months, and bones were seen lying in 
heaps upon the field for more than forty years; nay, when ages had past 
and gone, the husbandman, turning up the soil, would still find frag¬ 
ments of Grothic cuirasses and helms, and Moorish scimitars, the relics 
of that dreadful fight. 

For three days the Arabian horseman pursued the flying Christians, 
hunting them over the face of the country ; so that but a scanty num- 
ber of that mighty host escaped to tell the tale of their disaster. 

Taric ben Zeyad considered his victory incomplete so long as the 
Gothic monarch survived; he proclaimed great rewards, therefore, to 
whomsoever should bring Roderick to him, dead or alive. A diligent 
search was accordingly made in every direction, but for a long time in 
vain; at length a soldier brought to Taric the head of a Christian war¬ 
rior, on which was a cap decorated with feathers and precious stones. 
The Arab leader received it as the head of the unfortunate Roderick, 
and sent it, as a trophy of his victory, to Musa ben Nosier, who, in like 
manner, transmitted it to the caliph at Damascus. The Spanish histo¬ 
rians, however, have always denied its identity. 

A mystery has ever hung and ever must continue to hang, over the 
fate of King Roderick, in that dark and doleful day of Spain. Whether 
he went down amidst the storm of battle, and atoned for his sins and 
errors by a patriot grave, or whether he survived to repent of them in 
hermit exile, must remain matter of conjecture and dispute. The learned 
Archbishop Rodrigo, who has recorded the events of this disastrous 
field, affirms that Roderick fell beneath the vengeful blade of the traitor 
Julian, and thus expiated with his blood his crime against the hapless 
Florinda ; but the archbishop stands alone in his record of the fact. It 
seems generally admitted that Orelia, the favorite war-horse of Don 
Roderick, was found entangled in a marsh on the borders of the Gauda- 
lete, with the sandals and mantle and royal insignia of the king lying 
close by him. The river at this place ran broad and deep, and was en¬ 
cumbered with the dead bodies of warriors and steeds ; it has been sup¬ 
posed therefore, that he perished in the stream; but his body was not 
found within its waters. 

When several years had passed away, and men’s minds, being re¬ 
stored to some degree of tranquillity, began to occupy themselves about 
the events of this dismal day, a rumor arose that Roderick had escaped 
from the carnage on the banks of the Gaudalete, and was still alive. It 
was said, that having from a rising ground caught a view of the whole 
field of battle, and seen that the day was lost, and his army flying in 
all directions, he likewise sought his safety in flight. It is added, that 
the Arab horsemen, while scouring the mountain in quest of fugitives, 
found a shepherd arrayed in the royal robes, and brought him before the 
conqueror, believing him to be the king himself. Count Julian soon dis¬ 
pelled the error. On being questioned, the trembling rustic declared 
that while tending his sheep in the folds of the mountains, there came a 
cavalier on a horse wearied and spent and ready to sink beneath the 
spur; that the cavalier with an authoritative voice and menacing air com¬ 
manded him to exchange garments with him, and clad himself in his 
rude garb of sheep-skin, and took his crook and his scrip of provisions, 
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and continued up the rugged defiles of the mountains leading towards 
Castile, until he was lost to view. 

This tradition was fondly cherished by many, who clung to the belief 
in the existence of their monarch as their main hope for the redemption 
of Spain. It was even affirmed that he had taken refuge with many of 
his host, in an island of the * Ocean sea,’ from whence he might yet re¬ 
turn, once more to elevate his standard, and battle for the recovery of 
his throne. 

Year after year, however, elapsed and nothing was heard of Don 
Roderick ; yet, like Sebastian of Portugal, and Arthur of England, his 
name continued to be a rallying point for popular faith, and the mystery 
of his end to give rise to romantic fables. At length, when generation 
after generation had sunk into the grave, and near two centuries had 
passed and gone, traces were said to be discovered that threw a light on 
the final fortunes of the unfortunate Roderick. At that time, Don Al- 
phonso the Great, King of Leon, had wrested the city of Viseo in Lusi¬ 
tania from the hands of the Moslems. As his soldiers were ranging 
about the city and its environs, one of them discovered in a field, out¬ 
side of the walls, a small chapel or hermitage, with a sepulchre in front, 
on which was inscribed this epitaph in Gothic characters: 

HIC KEQUIESCIT RUDEBICUS, 

ULTIMUS BEX GOTHORUM. 

Here lies Roderick, 

The last King of the Goths. 

It has been believed by many that this was the veritable tomb of the 
monarch, and that in this hermitage he had finished his days in solitary 
penance. The warrior, as he contemplated the supposed tomb of the 
once haughty Roderick, forgot all his faults and errors, and shed a sol¬ 
dier’^ tear over his memory ; but when his thoughts turned to Count 
Julian, his patriotic indignation broke forth, and with his dagger he in¬ 
scribed a rude malediction on the stone. 

‘ Accursed,’ said he, * be the impious and headlong vengeance of the 
traitor Julian. He was a murderer of his king; a destroyer of his 
kindred ; a betrayer of his country. May his name be bitter in every 
mouth, and his memory infamous to all generations.’ 

Here ends the legend of Don Roderick. 


LINES 

'WRlTTRii UNDSK A PORTRAIT OP JOPITKK AND DANAS, 

Fair maid of Argos! thy tean, nor shun 
The hriffht embrace of l^tum’s amorous son. 

Pour’d from high Heaven athwart thy brazen tower, 

Jove bends propitious in a glittering shower: 

Take, gladly take, the boon the Fates impart; 

Press die gilt treasure to thy panting heart: 

And to thy venal sex this truth unfmd. 

How few, like Danae, grasp both god and gold. j. suitu. 
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THE DOG-STAR SPIRIT. 

■000«8TBD BT CEBTAIN PAPBB8 «»JTITI,KD 'MIND ABB IJieTlNCT,' IW THE EMIOEERBOCEEH. 


Calm be thy elumbers, £utbfiil Teay, 

Calm in thv bed 

Low-gathered underneath the clay. 

Where they have laid thy bones away, 

And left thee—dead! 

No common dog, dear Tray, wert thou 
In life’s short age ; 

For vMtxnct shone upon thy brow. 

And somethii^ in tny deep bow-wow 
Proclaimed the sage. 

When ugly curs at even^ made ^ 

Their hideous wail. 

Mutely thy musing eye surveyed 
Bright themes for mought around displayed. 
Perched on thy tad. 

Oft have I seen thy vision turned 
Up to the skies. 

Where thy intelligence discerned 
In all the little stars that burned, 

Strange mysteries. 

And then, thy keen glance fixed on one 
That glimmered fieur; 

* If souls of men live when thev *re gone,’ 

Thou thought’st, ‘ why not of dogs when flown. 
In yonder start 

* Though diverse in our natures, yet 

It do n’t ensue 

That other judgment we should meet. 

Because we muster four good feet 
Instead of two. 

* And if in some light, wanton freak 

Of Nature^ mind, 

She planted hair upon our back. 

And, in capricious mood, did tack 
A tail behind: 

* It matters not That coat of hair 

Is very thin; 

But the habuiment we wear 
To warm the heart from wintry air, 

We have within. 

* Ah, no! what selfish man would have 

For Atm alone. 

To us a title Nature gave: 

Wt tbo shall live beyond the grave, 

When we are gone.’ 

Now, when at twilight’s solemn hour, 

O’er field ancf lea, 

I see the do|g-8tar gently pour 

Its beamy light—a golden shower— 

I thiM of thee! 
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And well, I wot, thy spacious mind. 

With journey brief, 

Hath mounted like a breath of wind; 

And thou art in that orb enshrined, 

A thing of life. 

Then peace be with thine ashes. Teat, 

In their long rest: 

Faithful wert thou in thy short day; 

And now, that thou art passed away, 

I know thou *rt blest. 

Pittsburgh^ Marehf 1844. Sa.ucuo. 


A DREAM. 


Thu accident ia not unhke my dream; belief of it 

Oppreaaea me already. OTa«M.o. 


Upon a certain clear and starry night of unbroken tranquility and 
peace, in the month of September, in me year of Grace one thousand 
eight hundred thirty and two ; I, John Waters of man’s Estate, Gen¬ 
tleman, dreamed a Dream. And lest I might be forced, like the great 
Babylonian monarch of yore, to say ‘ the thing is gone from me,’ I re¬ 
solved while a vague remembrance yet rested in my thoughts, to record 
if possible some lasting memorial of it. 

Now, more than one half of the average number of years, assigned 
by computation to a generation of our race, have, since that point of 
time, rolled into the rearward hemisphere of Eternity; trials and 
changes, deep and stem and manifold, have rent and desolated this hovse 
not made with handsy and have exercised and broken the spirit that is 
supposed to be contained within it; yet the slight memorandum, w^ritten 
at that time, lies unchanged before me, and gives evidence of the com¬ 
paratively impassible duration of inert matter over man; whose home, 
and whose abiding-place is not of earth! 

It is not that I can hope to describe my sensations of that night, in 
such a manner as to impart them to the contemplative spirit that may 
read this sketch, and to afford pleasure at all comparable with that which 
I enjoyed; but I have thought that I might by the recital awaken some 
gratifying recollections of still higher Sittings of the imagination into 
Qie regions of unlimited Fancy; where the pleasure has been, as was 
mine, alike unbounded and pure. 

In an Existence like ours, where so much is ideal; where so many 
things are feared, that never come to pass ; hoped for, that are never re¬ 
alized ; enjoyed, that are impalpable to sense; where that, which by 
common convention is called substantial and real, is very far inferiour 
to that which is falsely termed illusory and vain; where life borders on 
immortality ; and the spiritual world so closely overhangs the natural, 
that it is as difficult to separate them as it is in Switzerland to know 
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which is Alps and which is Heaven;-there may oftentimes be much 

pleasure, perhaps some instruction, in a Dream. 

What should we say of dreams, if our eyes could but once have been 
opened upon the bright intellectual fancies, and anticipations; or upon 
the spiritual movements, of some of those by the side of whose supine and 
deserted forms it may have been our privilege to watch ; but who, on 
waking into restored consciousness, remember not what they may have 
seen, or imagined, or may perhaps have accomplished, in their sleep ? 

How often, within the compass of bur own minds, do we not find 
thoughts and images that spring from sources that we cannot trace I 
Have we not more than once been called upon to perform some act of 
life, important to ourselves, or perchance to others; or been in some in¬ 
cidental circle of friends, or of persons who were strangers until then; 

or walked upon some lonely path in Europe-all for the first time as 

we suppose, and yet have we not had it irresistibly borne in upon our 
minds, that we have done all this before! signed the same paper in the 
same presence ! heard the same voices speak the same words! noticed 
the same faces in the same positions ! or recognized the mountains per¬ 
haps, and the trees, the landscape, the rocks, the very brook, as acquain¬ 
tances of old; although the broad Atlantic had never yet been crossed 
by us before-except in spirit! 

Did you never in the day or night dream yourself to be upon some 
lofty overhanging precipice ? did you never in imagination look down 
over its extreme verge upon the dark coast that skirts the foot of it, so 
far below you that you only distinguish the Rocks themselves by the 
white foam of the blue wave that breaks over them ? Did you never 
hold by a bush while you were bending over this awful verge, listening 
to the low roar of the deep and distant waters, and perceive the Eagle 

itself soaring mid-way only up the cliff-and while you grew chill 

with the thoughts of depth, and danger, and distance from relief, did 
you never feel the bush give way and the gravel slide from beneath 
you, and the whole mass come thundering down from earth to ocean ? 

One throb is given to madness and in the next you wake and find the 
body in security although perhaps in pain. Have you been in actual 
danger ? do you believe that you have been ? If not, why do you im¬ 
mediately pray to God and bless Him at such moments for his protec¬ 
tion and care of you ? Is it not that while the body has been quies¬ 
cent, the excursive Soul has been in spiritual presence on the edge of 
that beetling and stupendous height ? 

Suppose, as the mother sits beside the small bed, drinking with her eyes 
that draught of ecstatick pleasure which only Woman’s heart can taste, 
she could perceive the spirit of her boy, rising from the body that it 
leaves behind in roseate sleep, a thousand times more beautiful than it 
and yet the same; and still her own; and taking upon himself, as of 
his proper right, the grace and charm of ‘ a young and rose-lipped che¬ 
rub,’ should chase, (and all within her sight,) the rainbow-butterflies of 
Paradise across its swards of velvet, and laugh in music to express his 
joy! 

Suppose that to the husband it should be given to behold his Wife—the 
pure in heart! — walking like a seraph in the Spiritual Life, as the ear# 
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liest light of morning moves along the hill-tops; her countenance ‘ beau¬ 
tified with salvation’ and joy unfolding itself at her approach : he sees 
and follows her as she enters into grottoes of shells, compared with which 
all flowers of Earth are mere attempts at colour! She listens to choirs 
of angels, joining worthily with them in the celestial chaunt! and when 
the hearts of both are elevated by the anthem strain, she kneels in soli¬ 
tude and prays for him in words that rise to Heaven^ a grateful and 
accepted incense! 

Regard in silence those features of the young and beautiful upon the 
bed of slow consuming death; with what a grace do they not awake 
from the momentary trance of sleep! thoughts, not given to be revealed, 
have been garnered by that precious spirit as it hath soared upward to¬ 
ward the Heaven that is now bending with a summons unto everlasting 
Life ! How gently yet how touchingly do not its glances and its last 
regrets pass through the diaphanous covering that remains to it of mor¬ 
tality, upon the friend who gazes in equal love and wonder at its side ! 
how like the light within the vase! how sublimated the expression! how 
intent, how occupied that long look ! how effulgent that passage of hope! 
how intimate, how exalted must have been the communion, when gleams 
of Faith and Joy, too beautiful for utterance, indicate the redeemed soul 
just fluttering to ascend in ‘robes made white in the blood of the 
Lamb!’ 

Are not these and such as these, imaginations, communions, capa¬ 
cities, employments of the soul in Dreams ? Ah! if what is called tlie 
Sleep of Death be mysterious, be awful, be sublime, be beautiful at 
times; how much more so, — when the form lies waiting to be revivified 
by the quick return of the excursive spirit. — how much more so is tlie 
Sleep of Life ! 

I was lying in my bed, in a deep delicious repose, in my own bed, 
without either care, or cold, or gout, to molest me even in my dreams ; 
I had been occupied during the evening with some elementary algebrai¬ 
cal processes in the company of my dear son who was to prepare tliem 
for examination at school on the following day and who had succeeded 
in arriving at correct results, had copied off his work, and packed it in 
his satchel for the morning. 

Methought, while I slept, my son and I stood together hand in hand in 
the Church where we were accustomed to worship^ We were very 
near the altar, but with our faces directed toward the organ and front 
gallery. There is in my mind some recollection of another person, I 
believe our Rector, near us but a little behind us. 

Presently the surface of the gallery extended itself in breadtli and 
height, so greatly as to cover the entire organ-loft with it’s increased 
plane, and it became an immense practising-board, such as, upon a small 
scale, teachers of mathematics use to resolve problems upon for the in¬ 
struction of a class, and it immediately assumed the deep slate-coloured 
hue that such boards are frequently painted. 

And now there arranged themselves upon this board, in white charac¬ 
ters, problem after problem in Equation ; the Rule in which we had l>een 
exercising. I cannot describe the celerity with which these problems 
were stat^ upon the board, and worked out to the intense gratifleation of 
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my son and myself; the most difficult and apparently unequal quanti¬ 
ties being with the rapidity of thought interchanged neutralized reduced 
and determined, so that what seemed at the outset extremely involved, 
became lucid as day, and the unknown quantities made specific to our 
perfect satisfaction in an instant of time. 

We Were delighted with the lesson. I felt the hand of my son gently 
pressing mine, as he was accustomed to do when he would evince his 
satisfaction at any thing we examined successfully together; and we 
agreed with each other to cherish the recollection of these elucidations 
for future practice. 

Turning again toward the board, we found it entirely freed from any 
trace of what had been wrought upon it. And now, in a manner which 
I have no possible means of imparting to the Reader, the good and evil 
of Life formed the specific and the unknown quantities that were wrought 
out upon the board. Problem succeeded problem, formed out of various 
conditions of life, with the same rapidity as those in Arabicks had been, 
and though vastly more complicated, with the same satisfactory result. 
Every variety and combination of circumstances in life seemed exhibi¬ 
ted ; positive negative neutral in a moment; until certain trials and 
occurrences led to certain virtues, with the same precision as in the pre¬ 
ceding series of demonstrations x had for example been shewn to be 
equal to 8. Our joy was beyond expression in words ; we embraced 
each other and I well remember saying, ‘ My dear Hal, this is Truth; 
positive Truth ; moral, but as certain and as irrefragible, as any mathe¬ 
matical Truth is or ever can be shewn to be.* 

We turned again toward the Board, and another course altogether of 
demonstrations passed over the surface of it, and was made scrutable to 
our perceptions. By one process the illimitable power of God was 
borne in upon my apprehension with a vividness of conception that I had 
never felt before. 

By another I well remember Truth and Wisdom were shewn to be 
one and the same, and all Truth to proceed from and to be an attribute of 
God. By another, Infinite Justice, deduced from Infinite Power and In¬ 
finite Truth, was arrived at, as His essential and necessary quality. 
Again, the revealed Word of God as declared in the Bible was estab¬ 
lished in my mind as the irresistible result of another process; and, 
although several had intermediately passed over the Board, this was I 
think the last. The Board faded, the figure at our side disappeared, we 
were out of church, and presently I awoke, arid lo! it was a Dream ! 
But the recollection of that dream has never faded from my memory, 
and I trust that the influences of it may never be lost. 

My mind for some time previous had been much afflicted with con¬ 
siderations and doubts respecting the free agency of man, and the truth 
of the Scriptures so far as they relate to everlasting punishment, and to 
the prescience of God. These doubts had been infused in conversa¬ 
tion by the reasoning of an eminent lawyer. If you believe in the doc¬ 
trine of everlasting punishment said he, and believe also in the prescience 
of God, and in His Omnipotence, must you not admit that God might 
prevent the sinner from entering at all into this world of probation? into 
this world of trial which is to prove too severe for his powers of resis- 
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tance ? If I know that a candle that I purpose lighting will, from any 
accident, or by any other hand after I shall have lighted it, be made to 
burn my neighbor’s house; am I not in some degree participant or 
accessary to the consequence if I persist in the intention ? Why is 
man to be made subject to consequences more direful to him than if he 
had never been bom at all into this world of evil ? He has had no voice 
in determining his mission into it, nor has his will been consulted in the 
creation of his spirit, nor in the qualities with which that spirit is en¬ 
dued ; his existence also in a state of indulgence of wicked impulse, how 
short and limited it has been ; and how frequently mingled with the dis¬ 
position if not with repeated Effort toward goodness; shall he for twenty 
years of vice, be subjected to everlasting punishment? how can this 
consist with Divine Justice and Mercy ? You say that he has had the 
free option of good and evil; possibly so ; but he has not chosen the 
good, he has not adopted the course that leads to everlasting happiness, 
and his everlasting misery might have been prevented; why then should 
he have been called into being ? Is not this misery ordained to him, 
since it is not prevented, and since it has always been apparent as the 
result of life to the creative power which must know, and which could 
prevent, and has yet determined to create ? 

Now these doubts were weighing on my heart when I first stood be¬ 
fore that board; and when I had left the church, they were all re¬ 
moved. They had made themselves-air, into which they vanished. 

My hands were clasped together in pleasure at the relief; and when I 
awoke, a sensation, the purest perhaps that life affords, had entire pos¬ 
session of my heart, my mind, my soul. It was that gentle, yet etherial 
sensation ^ that yellow-green of the ransomed spirit—when gratitude 
that has never drawn a chain behind it, gratitude free as joy, gratitude 
beautiful as hope, melts into love toward Him, ‘ who first hath loved us!’ 

* Parent of Heaven! great Mobster of mankind ! 

Where’er Thy providence directs, behold 

My steps with cheerful resignation turn! 

Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on. 

Why should I mourn, when grieving 1 must bear; 

Or take with guilt what, guiltless, 1 might share!* 

John Watees. 


I^IN»S TO BLUMINE. 

When day gives place to sweeter night, 

And tw inkling stars come out on high. 

Like sentinels in armor bright, 

To watch amid the ebon sky; 

High in the north thine eye will see 
That lonely star, W'hose stetuly beam 

Shall look into thy heart, and be * 

The phantom of thy troubled dream. 

I love thee not: though once thy heart 
Beat iii warm answer to my own; 

Lake strangers we shall meet and part, , 

And I shall tread my way alone. 

Brooklyn, L*. /. Hans Von 3piiobl. 
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EPISTLfi TO THE EDITOR. 

Deaa Kniok : Were’t not for reverence due 
From such as I to such as you, 

I really could not choose but swear 
To think that o*en a millionaire. 

With piles enough of brick emd stone 
To make a city of his own, 

And broad domains in simple fee. 

Or held in pledge as mortgagee. 

And scrip whose outspread folds would cover 
His native Hesse'Darmstadt over; 

Should have withal the hard assurance 
To hold a Son of Song in durance. 

Why, as I lately sauntered out 
To see what Gotham was about. 

Just below Niblo’s, west southwest. 

In a prosaic street at best, 

I chanced upon a lodge so small. 

So Lilliputian-like in all. 

That Argus, hundred-eyed albeit. 

Might pass a hundred times, nor see it. 

Agog to see what manikin 

Had shrined his hoiisehold gods therein, 

With step as light as tip-toe fairy’s 
I stole right in among tiie Lares. 

There in the cosiest of nooks. 

Up to his very eyes in books. 

Sat a lone wight, nor stout nor lean. 

Nor old nor young, but just between. 

Poring along the figured columns 
Of those most unmelodious volumes, 

Litently as if there and then 
He conned the fate of gods and men. 
Methought that brow so full and foir 
Was formed the poet’s wreath to wear; 

And as those eyes of azure hue. 

One moment liiled, met my view. 

Gay worlds of starry thoughts appeared 
In their blue depths serenwy sphered. 

Just then the voice of one unseen. 

All redolent of Hippocrene, 

Stole forth so sweetly on the air, 

I felt the Muse indeed was there. 

And feel how much her words divine 
Must lose, interpreted by mine. 

For shame, it said, Fitz-Greene, for shame! 

To yield thee to inglorious thrall, 

And leave the trophy of thy fame 
Without its crowning capital! 

The sculptor, bard, as well may trust 
To shape a form for glory’s shrine. 

If, ceasing with the breathmg bust. 

He leave unwrought the brow divine. 

How oft the lavish Muse has grieved 
O’er hopes thy early years inspired. 

And sighed that he who much received, 
Forg^ that much would be required. 

But not too late, if heeded yet. 

The voice that chides thy mute repose, 

And bids thee pay at last the debt 
Thy genius to ramassus owes. 
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*T is not enough that pride may urge 
Thv claims to memory’s grateful lore. 
And Doast, as rapt from Lethe’s surge. 
The Suliote and the Tuscarore. 

N^,baid, thy own land’s mighty dead 
Deserve a nobler hymn from thee. 
Than bravest of the brave that bled 
At Laspi or Thermopylae. 

Remember, then, thy young renown. 
Thy country’s dead, thy muse’s sigh; 
And bid thy vigorous manhood crown 
What jnouthlbl genius reared so high! 

Still to his task the bard applied, 
Unreoked, unheeded all beside ; 

And as he closed lus balance-sheet, 

I heard his murmuring lips repeat: 

‘ Three hundred thousand, city rents, 
Item a hundred, seven per cents, 

Add cash, another hundred, say 
From bonds and notes paid off this day, 
And eke from drafts at sight for dues 
Just credited to land accrues, 

Whose rental stretches on and cm 
From Aroostook to Oregon; 

Total, a semi-million clear 
Income received for one short year! 
Aladdin’s wealth scarce mounted faster 
At its spring-tide than thine, 


EARLY SPRING AT THE HOMESTEAD. 

' BT SAKS TOK BPIBOBL. 


Lo ! here is Spring again, the dainty goddess come back to see what 
Winter has been doing for so many months in forest and meadow, on the 
broad hill-side and in the valley. The old ice-king has had a merry 
time of it, playing with the long branches of the graceful maiden-like 
elm, and wrestling with the gnarled and haughty oak. You might have 
heard him roaring in the depths of the woods, had you been here, vene¬ 
rable Deidrich, day and night for a sevennight, apparently just for the 
sake of making a noise, and compelling the obeisance of the forest. 
Like any other demagogue, he gains attention by his blusterings. How 
lowly that young poplar bent before him, while the old hemlocks scarcely 
deigned a show of reverence ! When you were in your youth, and the 
world seemed larger than now, did you not feel more of respect and 
awe for the great man than you now do ? Ah ! well-a-day! how little 
is the world’s esteem worthy of care! Ambition climbs the dizzy steeps 
of fame ; the young and inexperienced, whose admiration is not worth 
a straw, applaud ; but the wise, for whose good-will Ambition toils, look 
on with indifference; for they know the emptiness of human greatness. 
But while we stop to moralize, the reader grows a-weary; and even 
thou, Deidrich, who art so constitutionally polite, compressest thy labial 
muscles, and thumpest nervously the floor with thy gold-headed walking 
stick. What a pity that we cannot talk nonsense gracefully! 
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There, now, all this time has the damsel Spring been awaiting our 
commands, shivering mayhap in he? scanty drapery, while we have 
been prating. So it is the world over. The best intenlioned forget the 
claims of others, listening to the sweet music of their own sweet voices. 
Deidrich, you ought to be here in the country to see what Hans and 
Peter are doing ‘ at this present.’ 

Just back of the house, (we are at the old Homestead,) the snow has 
melted away, and an impatient crocus is just peeping up to get a look 
at the warm sun. The spruce, at whose foot it grows all the winter 
long, has kindly extended one of its lower branches over it, to shield it 
from the frost, and now straitens it up again to give the poor little plant 
a glimpse or two of the warm blue sky and the golden sun. And here, 
on the southern side of the house, the windows are thrown up, and the 
door of the wing swung open for the first time in four long months. 
There, Peter, in the side of the wing where you see the ends of two or 
three bricks protruding from a circular hole in the clapboards, is the 
nest of a pair of wrens that year after year come back to rear a new 
family, and chirp and chatter away the summer, when their labors have 
ceased. If it were a few weeks later, you might get acquainted with 
the comical little occupants, who are as brisk and busy as if they were 
not in reality great grand-parents to a whole republic of wrens. See ! 
on the top of the wood-shed, how proudly the old rooster struts along 
the weather-board, enjoying the discomfiture of his wives, who have 
been trying for this half-hour from the corn-house steps to reach the 
same desirable elevation. And ever and anon he crows to answer the 
tumultuous cackle of the plebeian fowl in the barn-yard, with whom he 
never mingles, save when a hawk threatens them with common danger; 
and then, forgetting all his aristocracy, he seeks the same sheltering 
apple-tree or clump of briars in the fence-corner, where the enemy can¬ 
not penetrate. Friend Peter, just buckle on your over-shoes and come 
with me through the back gates which have stood open all winter to 
allow ingress to huge sled-loads of fire-wood. Tread carefully over 
the soft snow which ‘ slumps’ at every step, and let us take a look at the 
bam-yard down yonder, across the way from the farm-house. 

Now is there not some poetry here ? That yoke of brindle oxen 
standing under the dripping eaves chewing their cud ; can you not see 
gladness in their broad faces ? There is old Line-back, the cow that 
fifteen years ago used to have the same comer. I wonder if she recog¬ 
nizes me ? She is graver than the other cows ; red and black, around 
her butt; the tuft oi wool on her horns shows that she retains her old 
spirit, and does not allow the dainty sheep that crowd around us, to pick 
out the most savory porticHis of her hay, without asserting her rights of 
priority. There, flocking in the hay-loft door, over the cow-house, are 
the cackling multitude which we heard awhile ago. They were pro¬ 
bably instigated to their clamor by the ‘ cut-cut-ca-da-cut’ of some 
young hen who had laid the first egg of the season. The rest replying, 
no doubt, that they severally had done the same at some spring-time 
anterior, but now for the first time thought of mentioning so trifling a 
circumstance. Peter sagely opines that they are holding a tea party ! 
Let us drop into the ‘ grain-barn’ and see what Hans’ little brothers are 
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raising such a children’s noise about. There goes Jim from the highest 
scaffold into the straw at the bottom of the ‘deep bay.’ Billy is just 
preparing to jump too; and Sid, a little more lazy, is but half up the 
upper ladder. Sid sees us, and without saying a word, begins to climb 
down again. This draws Billy’s attention, and crying ‘ Hans has come 
home! Hans has come!’ springs off, half smothering poor Jim in his 
descent. There, now, Peter, after seeing me kiss my brothers, do n’t 
accuse me of possessing a cold heart, merely because I do n’t happen to 
love the women. What is a woman, but flesh and blood after all ? Do 
you think those black, flashing eyes and rosy cheeks and swelling bosom, 
and those warm lips which breathe soft deceit the while you press them, 
are any thing more than ‘ common clay ? I have seen many lovely 
ones, yet as Byron hath it: 

* Maidens, like moths, are erer caught by glare, 

And Mammon wins his way where seraphs might despair.’ 

I wish, friend Peter, that we could stay a fortnight to enjoy the open¬ 
ing of spring, but as we must wend our way eastward day after to¬ 
morrow, we will resign ourselves to fate, and make the best of it. Look 
down into the valley where Green Brook comes singing and bubbling 
out from the deep shade of the hemlocks into the open meadows! The 
snow has melted away from its margin, and the brown sward is smiling 
in the cheerful afternoon sun. There, on that tall stump, on the other 
side, sits a sentinel crow, while his companions are strolling about 
catching up dainties which the frost and snow have hid from their vision 
the winter long. Hurra ! hurra! see over the edge of Pine Hill come 
the first pigeons of the season from the warm south! Look how they 
rise and fall again in their easy flight, as they pass up the valley and go 
whirring in among the dense evergreens. I told you we should see 
pigeons soon, but you thought it too early. We will have sport to-mor¬ 
row, if it is warm. For the present, let us see whether Hans’ old 
fowling-piece is still safe from rust. Here it stands behind his bed-room 
door, dressed up like an old maid for a sailing party, all in flannels. 
There, Peter, is a true ‘ stubb-and-twist,’ and the locks, although rather 
out of fashion, are still as elastic as ever. This Hans himself will use 
to-morrow ; for it is an old friend and might feel hurt to be entrusted 
to the care of a stranger. Here, Jim, run down to Colonel Hyde’s and 
borrow his long double-barrel; but do n’t tell him that pigeons have been 
seen, or he will want to use it himself. Get a cannister of Dupont, 
and half a dozen pounds of No. 4 shot. None of the fine mustard-seed 
or robin, but the heavy duck-shot, that will enter at twenty rods. That 
is the kind for pigeons, their feathers are so compact; for if you fire at 
them flying, you might as well toss turnip-seed at them as to shoot fine 
shot that will glance from their sleek feathers like drops of rain. 

Here comes Jim, with the colonel’s gun. Is it not a grand one ? Now 
for cleaning the pieces, and filling the flasks and shot-belts. Look out, 
or you will scald your fingers with the hot water. A little more soap, 
and the barrels are as clean as a silver thimble. Snap ! These are 
fine caps: put this box into your pocket, or we shall forget it. Let us 
look out at die sunset before tea, and then go to bed early, that we may 
be up in season for to-morrow’s sport. 
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How broadly and slowly the sun sinks behind the forest! The glowing 
points of his diadem reach to the zenith, and the purple clouds that float 
around the west, dazzle the eye as they lie in contrast with the soft blue 
sky. How bland the air is, like that of summer! We can almost drink it. 

Well, mother, I am glad to be at home again at the tea-table. Here, 
Peter, do n’t look sad now because you are not at your"own home. We 
will go up in the summer and view Lake Erie in its beauty and vastness, 
and stroll along the beach, beneath the overhanging cedars and larches, 
and the broad-leafed chestnuts. Whose voice is that in the entry ? Why, 
Kate, how do you do! Never mind, if you are married, you need n’t 
start so. I’m an old friend, you know, and your lips are as tempting 
as ever! Ah ! I forgot there were strangers by. Madam Von Rosen- 
backer: Herr von Geist, a man after my own* heart. Well, Kate, you 
have n’t altered much from what you were when we used to pick black¬ 
berries together. Indeed, I have lost the bottle of wine; you only 
escaped though by three days over the six months that I limited your 
marriage to. You shall have the champaigne, and I will come up in 
the summer to bring it, and will buy an indulgence from the tee-total 
society long enough to drink it with you. Now that she is gone, Peter, 
let me ask if you do n’t think her a glorious woman ? Her large blue 
eyes, her soft flaxen hair and rosy cheeks, and tall graceful figure, make 
her ‘ splendid.’ Peter, she was the first girl that I ever ‘ set my face 
against,’ as poor Power used to say; and now, old bachelor as I am, I 
envy her husband. 

To bed we go, and Somnus touches our eyes with his wand of poppies. 
Ye gods ! how sweet and soft a bed at home is, after travelling till one’s 
bones ache with jolting stages and jarring rail-cars ! 

Up! up I friend Peter; here we are abed, while daylight is glim¬ 
mering through the blinds. Just put your head out here at this window 
and snuff the fresh spring air. Hear the roaring of Fish Creek as it 
comes up over the wooded hills. By no means ! Do n’t suppose for the 
sixtieth part of a minute that I intend to hurry you away without break¬ 
fast ; but you must step down into the kitchen, where the girl has pre¬ 
pared us a strong cup of coflfee; as good, no doubt, as Mother Bee used 
to provide for our matin meal on College Hill. Here, Dancer, you must 
have some breakfast too. 

Well, are we all ready ? Powder^ shot, and caps enough, and every 
thing in order ? Eh! Peter, what are you twisting your mouth about ? 
Ah, yes, indeed, I forgot. Here’s a dozen Principes to use as occasion 
may offer, and especially after dinner; which is to be sent up with the 
rest into the sugar-bush, where we will rendezvous about one o’clock, 
and in the afternoon help ‘ sugar off.’ See the sunlight on the bams 
yonder; how warm it looks! Look off on that hill-side, where the snow 
lies so deep! How like a speck of gold it shimmers to the eye ! and 
there goes Dancer on the crust, as if he enjoyed the freshness of the 
air, and the warm sunlight. Let us try the crust too, and if it will bear 
us, we shall save time by going across lots. Here we go, with our heels 
crunching the glittering pavement, leaving scarcely a vestige of our 
tread, the frost of last night has so effectually congealed it. Yonder 
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across this valley which the hills prevent our seeing from the house, is 
the sugar-bush, sloping to the south. The canal we first crossed leads 
to the old mills down to the right yonder, where you see that grove of 
black-cherry trees, and the little house on the knoll. The mist that you 
see to the left, rises from the mill-dam, the monotonous hum of whose 
falling waters you have heard for some time. This is Furnace Creek, 
whose swift current harbors the most beautiful trout. That crow yonder 
on the dry hemlock is calling to his mate, and the speckled wood-pecker 
is tapping away at that old beech, that the nice insects within its decayed 
interior may come out to make him a breakfast. Hark! do you not hear 
the drum of that partridge ? He is up there in that thicket of young 
beeches and hemlocks, on the other side of the road. As you hear the 
slow, measured drum which he gives at first, and which he hastens into 
a whirr like distant thunder, does not ‘ The old Man’s Counsel’ come fresh 
to your memory, and alnwst ringing in your ear ? Ah! this is the glory 
of true poetry, that it clothes the commonest things with a new interest, and 
forever after they become objects of love, at least of meditation. Who 
that has read the same author’s ‘ Lines to a Waterfowl,’ does not gaze 
with other than a sportsman’s pleasure upon even a wild duck, if it flies 
past him after sunset. But there goes a flock of pigeons, and here over 
our heads; one! two! three! more than a hundred in each! What a 
rushing sound their wings make! They fly too high for us just now : 
but wait till we get on the cleared hill yonder to the right of the sugar- 
bush, and we shall have rare sport as they emerge from the trees and 
skim along the edge of the ‘ clearing.’ 

Here we are in the sugar-bush. Are these not noble trees ? For 
how many years have they stood thus interlocking their strong boughs 
like brethren ! While Columbus was asking a supper for his boy at 
the convent door, three centuries and a half ago, these same trees were 
here, scarcely younger than now. Yonder is the hill we saw from the 
rude bridge below the mill-dam. Let us clamber over the log-fence and 
get into the clearing. 

Well, Peter, this hill that we are on is just one mile from home, though 
it looks not half the distance. Is this not a glorious view ? Hill and 
valley spread out like a map before us! The snow lies in patches upon 
the fields, and the sun is lighting up the tinned spire of the village 
church, which, as the stage passed it yesterday, you thought looked like 
a superannuated old man with a martin-cage upon his crooked back. 
There is the old homestead looking at us through the locusts that sur¬ 
round it, and there are the orchards off to the right, which in a few 
weeks will be white with blossoms. Now, steady, my boys ! Do you 
see that flock of pigeons ? Wait till they pass us, that our shot may 
take effect on their backs. Whang ! hack !! bang!!! What! three 
barrels off and only a handful of tail-feathers! How they opened as 
we fired, as if to let the shot go through. Hist! do n’t stir ! Look up 
softly into the dry top of this hemlock, right over our heads : four, five, 
six! all in a huddle. I ’ll fetch some of them with my last barrel. 
Snap ! fiz! confound the cap ! Hold still, they see us. I ’ve got a fresh 
cap on: bang ! Here comes one, tumbling through the limbs on to the 
snow. Is he not a handsome bird; with his glossy purple breast and 
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slender blue neck! Load quickly, and let us be ready for the next 
flock. 

Hear them scream and coo in the wood to the right. Hear the leaves 
crackle down on that slope where the snow is off* under those tall beeches. 
The ground is fairly blue with them. Softly there over the dry brush ! 
See them turning up the leaves for beech-nuts: they are all moving 
this way. Down, behind this log : they are not twenty yards off. Cock 
both barrels; and now fire! What a stunning sound they make, like 
the roaring of a tornado! Look, they have settled down again on the 
other side of the ravine. Well, here, Peter, what do you think of the 
fun now ? — fourteen cock pigeons and one hen, to be divided between us. 
This is what I call sport: none of your reed-birds and meadow-larks, 
such as cockney sportsmen frighten away from the fields of Jersey or 
Long-Island. Here they come again by scores. Now let us see how 
good a shot you are. Two cocks on the topmost branch of that old 
maple, full forty yards to the trunk. No, no! don’t get any nearer, for 
they see you. Well done! Hear him thump on the leaves; and We 
comes the other, fluttering round and round like a shuttlecock. Ten 
to one that you shot him through the head. There! I told you so! His 
wings are not hurt, but a shot has cut away his bill. Here, Dancer, 
do n’t bite him so, but bring him here! Chick, chick, churr I Mister 
Red-squirrel, we ’ll ‘ give you a few,’ as Jared used to say. On that 
knot in the green hemlock, he sits with his tail spread out over his head, 
for all the world like a young miss in a high-backed, old-fashined easy- 
chair. Well, we wont harm him, for the sake of the associations his 
comical appearance awakens. 

Dancer is barking down in the ravine. There he comes! as if he were 
crazy; he is on the track of a hare! Do you see that pair of slender 
ears pricked up behind the roots of that fallen tree ? Let me try my 
skill at a long shot. I’ve hit them, that’s poz ! No, I have n’t either ; 
for the nimble-footed thing is scudding away round the hill as safe as 
if I had not wasted my loading on her. 

This sunken cask down here where the water wells up through the 
white sand, used to be the father of the cool spring water for the uses 
of the Homestead, and was conveyed the whole distance in ‘ pump-logs.’ 
You can see the end of one, with an iron band sunk into it, sticking out 
of the earth. This spring, however, has been long exchanged for one 
on higher ground, and the wooden logs for lead pipe, half as expensive, 
and not half so healthy. Just pop over that chip-munk, whose head is 
peeping out of the ground at the foot of the maple sapling. Too cruel! 
Well done! you are growing compassionate all at once. Look out for 
your head! I declare, you escaped narrowly! That dead limb would 
have dispersed all your theology, had it struck your head. Well. Dancer, 
what are you staring at ? Do you think the old tree dropped one of its 
limbs on purpose ? Ah, ha ! I see ! Peter, do you see that tuft of dark 
moss in the crotch of that largest maple: well, I am going to shoot at 
it for sport, so here goes! I thought it was a black squirrel; how 
he leaps from the top boughs. Hurrah! here we go dver logs and 
through bushes; the squirrel still ahead of us, springing from tree top 
to tree top. How he rattles down the dry splinters as he scratches up 
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that dead hemlock. Now we’ve got him! Gk) round on the other side 
of the tree and he will dodge back this way, and I shall get a crack at 
him. But he do n't though! He must have a hole up there. Sure 
enough, there is one ! Let me get this old bough broken in two, and I 
will start him. Now be ready, and shoot him as he comes out. The 
old tree is hollow all the way up; it sounds as I strike like an old bass- 
drum. There ! he's out! blaze away ! Not that time time did you 
hit him. That's better! see him hang by one leg ! here he comes! 
^ dead as a door nail!' Thump! how he struck the ground. What a 
tail he has! 

And now we are at the ‘ boiling place.' Two strong beech crotches 
are driven into the ground, about twelve feet apart, and a strong pole is 
laid over them, some five feet from the ground. The huge back-log 
was the butt of that tremendous beech you see lying just at the top of 
the knoll. The cauldron you see is filled with the fresh sap two or 
three times a day, and before filling each time, the boiling liquid is 
dipped out into the largest kettle alongside of it, and that in turn is 
emptied into a smaller one, that no time may be lost in boiling it away. 
Taste the syrup in this smaller kettle; it is almost molasses. Try on 
that ‘ neck-yoke’ and come, let us help carry sap before dinner. The 
spiles you see sticking from augur-holes in every maple are made of 
young sumacs, which are sawed off the right length, and then the pith 
is punched out with a wire. The clean white-pine buckets, without 
bails, into which the sap drips from the spiles, are made expressly for 
this use, and so is that enormous hogshead where the sap is poured be¬ 
fore it is strained for the cauldron. For the present let us to dinner. 
Well, Herr Peter, although our dinner was laid on a beech log, and our 
table-cloth nothing but a piece of coarse linen, and our knives and forks 
such as Adam and Eve used before us! was it not excellent! Wie 
schmackt es! How smacked it! as it passed through our devouring 
jaws; and how sweet was the pure spring water from the bright tin 
dipper! Now for a quiet smoke on the plank settle in the bough-house, 
while Joe and Hiram are getting ready to ‘ sugar off.’ Here, if there 
comes up a storm, they sit and watch the kettles; and sometimes when 
the weather is clear they sit up aU night. So at last you do love a cigar 
better than a meerschaum ? I confess it is the same with me ! How old 
Deidrich would frown, if he heard such an admission from those who 
boast as we do the pure Deutchen-hlui, the true Dutch blood! 

What! two o’clock so soon! They have hung the ten-pail kettle 
that contains the thick syrup upon a pole between two slender crotches, 
and have already kindled a fire. How it bubbles and ‘ blubbers’ up, 
like thick hasty-pudding, with a dignified slowness that is inimitable. 
Now it rises to the top of the kettle and will boil over ! O, you need n’t 
turn up your nose at the slice of clean fat pork that Joe has just thro^Ti 
in, for that has saved our sugar. See, it gradually subsides till it rests 
a third way down. You have heard that oil will still the surface of 
the sea ; and the oily part of the pork answers the same purpose with 
the boiling syrup. Now it begins to granulate, swing it off. Here, drop 
some of it into this bucket of cold water, and then poke it out with that 
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my son and myself; the most difficult and apparently unequal quanti¬ 
ties being with the rapidity of thought interchanged neutralized reduced 
and determined, so that what seemed at the outset extremely involved, 
became lucid as day, and the unknown quantities made specific to our 
perfect satisfaction in an instant of time. 

We were delighted with the lesson. I felt the hand of my son gently 
pressing mine, as he was accustomed to do when he would evince his 
satisfaction at any thing we examined successfully together; and we 
agreed with each other to cherish the recollection of these elucidations 
for future practice. 

Turning again toward the board, we found it entirely freed from any 
trace of what had been wrought upon it. And now, in a manner which 
I have no possible means of imparting to the Reader, the good and evil 
of Life formed the specific and the unknown quantities that were wrought 
out upon the board. Problem succeeded problem, formed out of various 
conditions of life, with the same rapidity as those in Arabicks had been, 
and though vastly more complicated, with the same satisfactory result. 
Every variety and combination of circumstances in life seemed exhibi¬ 
ted; positive negative neutral in a moment; until certain trials and 
occurrences led to certain virtues, with the same precision as in the pre¬ 
ceding series of demonstrations x had for example been shewn to be 
equal to 8. Our joy was beyond expression in words; we embraced 
each other and I well remember saying, < My dear Hal, this is Truth; 
positive Truth ; moral, but as certain and as irrefragible, as any mathe¬ 
matical Truth is or ever can be shewn to be.’ 

We turned again toward the Board, and another course altogether of 
demonstrations passed over the surface of it, and was made scrutable to 
our perceptions. By one process the illimitable power of God was 
borne in upon my apprehension with a vividness of conception that I had 
never felt before. 

By another I well remember Truth and Wisdom were shewn to be 
one and the same, and all Truth to proceed from and to be an attribute of 
God. By another. Infinite Justice, deduced from Infinite Power and In¬ 
finite Truth, was arrived at, as His essential and necessary quality. 
Again, the revealed Word of God as declared in the Bible was estab¬ 
lished in my mind as the irresistible result of another process; and, 
although several had intermediately passed over the Board, this was I 
think the last. The Board faded, the figure at our side disappeared, we 
were out of church, and presently I awoke, arid lo! it was a Dream ! 
But the recollection of that dream has never faded from my memory, 
and I trust that the influences of it may never be lost. 

My mind for some time previous had been much afflicted with con¬ 
siderations and doubts respecting the free agency of man, and the truth 
of the Scriptures so far as they relate to everlasting punishment, and to 
the prescience of God. These doubts had been infused in conversa¬ 
tion by the reasoning of an eminent lawyer. If you believe in the doc¬ 
trine of everlasting punishment said he, and believe also in the prescience 
of God, and in His Omnipotence, must you not admit that God might 
prevent the sinner from entering at all into this world of probation ? into 
this world of trial which is to prove too severe for his powers of resis- 
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tance ? If I know that a candle that I purpose lighting will, from any 
accident, or by any other hand after I shall have lighted it, be made to 
bum my neighbor’s house; am I not in some degree participant or 
accessary to the consequence if I persist in the intention ? Why is 
man to be made subject to consequences more direful to him than if he 
had never been bom at all into this world of evil ? He has had no voice 
in determining his mission into it, nor has his will been consulted in the 
creation of his spirit, nor in the qualities with which that spirit is en¬ 
dued ; his existence also in a state of indulgence of wicked impulse, how 
short and limited it has been ; and how frequently mingled with the dis¬ 
position if not with repeated Effort toward goodness; shall he for twenty 
years of vice, be subjected to everlasting punishment ? how can this 
consist with Divine Justice and Mercy ? You say that he has had the 
free option of good and evil; possibly so; but he has not chosen the 
good, he has not adopted the course that leads to everlasting happiness, 
and his everlasting misery might have been prevented; why then should 
he have been called into being 1 Is not this misery ordained to him, 
since it is not prevented, and since it has always been apparent as the 
result of life to the creative power which must know, and which could 
prevent, and has yet determined to create ? 

Now these doubts were weighing on my heart when I first stood be¬ 
fore that board; and when I had left the church, they were all re¬ 
moved. They had made themselves-air, into which they vanished. 

My hands were clasped together in pleasure at the relief; and when I 
awoke, a sensation, the purest perhaps that life affords, had entire pos¬ 
session of my heart, my mind, my soul. It was that gentle, yet etherial 
sensation ^ that yellow-green of the ransomed spirit—when gratitude 
that has never drawn a chain behind it, gratitude free as joy, gratitude 
beautiful as hope, melts into love toward Him, ‘ who first hath loved us !’ 

* Parent of Heaven! ^eat Master of mankind! 

Where’er Thy providence directs, behold 

My steps with cheerful resignation turn! 

Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on. 

Why should I mourn, when grieving I must bear; 

Or take with guilt whet, guiltless, 1 might share!* 

John Waters. 


I.IN»S TO BLtJMINE. 



When day gives place to sweeter night, 

And twinkling stars come out on high, 

Dke sentinels in armor bright, 

To watch amid the ebon sky; 

Higli in the north thine eye will see 

That lonely star, whose steady beam 

Shall look into thy heart, and be * 

The phantom of thy troubled dream. 

I love thee not: though once thy heart 

Brooklyn, L, /. 

Beat in warm answer to my owm; 

Like strangers we shall meet and part, , 

And I shall tread ray way alone. 

Hans Von Spisost. 
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by the sanctity of the office. Justice, and the favor of the court were 
identical. The law and the royal pleasure were inseparably associated 
in the mind of the judge. 

We would not be understood as meaning that the English judges were 
unjust, or partial in the trials between private citizens. In these cases 
it was not often that there was any obstacle interposed to the administra¬ 
tion of even-handed justice. It was when the government came in as 
a party; when political offenders were to be tried, that they too often 
proved false to their trust. The temptations of office ; the love of ease, 
wealth, and distinction; the fear of ministerial enmity, of royal dis¬ 
grace, were too powerful for poor Honesty. The hour in which their 
aid was most needed by the friendless prisoner, was that in which it was 
withdrawn ; for surely if men ever need an upright, able, and impar¬ 
tial administration of the law, it is when they contend single-handed 
against the influences of flattery, bribery, and intimidation, which those 
in authority are ever able to employ. The odds are fearf^ul in such a 
contest. The prejudices of juries, the subservience of lawyers, the 
servility of judges, gave scarce a hope that justice Would not be wrested 
to serve the purposes of the crown ; that considerations of state policy 
would not prove stronger than any abstract belief of the prisoner’s inno¬ 
cence or guilt. That we have not misrepresented the degraded condi¬ 
tion of the English tribunals during the period we have mentioned, a 
reference to the state trials passim, will abundantly prove. Nor is it at 
all strange that such should have been the case. During the dynasty 
of the Tudors, and the reign of the first of the Stuarts, the duty alike 
of the courts, and of parliament was simply to register the royal edicts. 
If the formalities of law were observed, it was rather through the good¬ 
nature of the sovereign, than from any consciousness of his inability to 
break through their restraints. But after the rebellion, and especially 
after the revolution, when the limits of prerogative became marked out 
with some degree of precision, and monarchs could no longer effect their 
purposes by open violence, then more subtle means were resorted to, 
but scarcely less dangerous, to destroy those who were so unfortunate 
as to become the objects of royal or ministerial enmity. The king, if 
he could not make the law, could still appoint the judges of the law ; 
and the right of interpretation was hardly less powerful than the power 
of legislation. Even when, after a lapse of time, the judges became in 
a great measure independent of the crown, still it was not until many 
years later, when the voice of an outraged people became more terrible 
to them than the frowns of kings or ministers, that those accused of po¬ 
litical offence could hope for justice at their hands. 

The reign of Charles the Second, in every respect the most disgraceful 
in English history, is that period to which we wish now particularly to 
ask the reader’s attention. During the latter part of it, the chief jus¬ 
tice’s seat was filled first by Scroggs, and afterwards by Jeffries; the 
former came to the bench a little before the disclosures that took place 
respecting the Popish Plot, and presided at the trials that took place in 
consequence of that event. It is to these trials that we shall now con¬ 
fine ourselves; only premising certain facts necessary to the perfect 
understanding of the extracts which we are about to make. 
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It is unnecessary to go minutely into the details of the Popish Plot. A 
general outline will answer our present purpose. The first who pre- 
tended any knowledge of it, or made any disclosure respecting it, was 
Titus Oates. He, when examined before the council in October, 1678, 
stated that at a consult held by the Jesuits on the 24th of April prece¬ 
ding, at the White Horse Tavern in London, resolutions had b^n adopted 
to kill the king, overthrow the established church, and restore popery. 
Upon this many arrests were made, and among others was Coleman, 
who had been secretary to the late Duchess of York. His papers w’ere 
seized, and there was found a correspondence he had carried on several 
years before with the confessor of Louis XIV., having reference mainly 
to the restoration of the Catholic religion in England. These letters, 
although in no way confirmatory of the alleged Plot, except so far as 
they indicated an anxious desire on the part of the members of that 
church to regain their lost ascendency in Great Britain, and their inten¬ 
tion to use every effort for that purpose, things already well known, 
yet produced great excitement, and were regarded by many as conclu¬ 
sive proof of the truth of Oates’ statements. Another event, which 
happened about the same time, raised the excitement to its highest 
pitch. Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, a London magistrate, before w’honi 
Oates had made his depositions, was found murdered, and under such 
circumstances as precluded the idea of suicide. Suspicion now deep¬ 
ened into certainty. No one longer dared to doubt the reality of the 
plot. To doubt, was to confess one’s self an accomplice. Nothing was 
talked of but the Plot. The wildest rumors were caught up and 
repeated, and soon grew into well-authenticated facts. The name 
Papist, or Roman Catholic, became synonymous with assassin. Many, 
not content with carrying arms, clothed themselves in armor. At the 
funeral of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, says North, in his Examen, ‘ the 
crowd was prodigious, both at the procession, and in and about the 
church, and so heated, that any thing called Papist, were it a cat or a 
dog, had probably gone to pieces in a moment. The Catholics all kept 
close in their houses and lodgings, thinking it a good compensation to 
be safe there, so far were they from acting violently at that time. But 
there was all that which upheld among the common people 8ui artificial 
fright, so that every one almost fancied a popish knife just at his throat; 
and at the sermon, beside the preacher, two thumping divines stood up¬ 
right in the pulpit, to guard him from being killed while he was preach¬ 
ing, by the Papists.’ 

Oates immediately became a man of great consequence. He was 
called the saviour of the nation, had lodgings given him at Whitehall, 
and a pension from parliament of £1200 a year. But the more cool and 
circumspect could not forget the notorious infamy of his character, or 
implicitly rely on the word of a man who openly confessed that he had 
gone among the Jesuits, and declared himself a convert to their faith 
merely to betray them. But with the populace his credit was unbounded. 
The more incredible his fictions, the better they suited the vulgar ap¬ 
petite. In this sort of narrative, as Hume truly remarks, a fool w as 
more likely to succeed than a wise man. Accompanied by his guards, 
for being supposed to be a special object of popish enmity, guards had 
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There, now, all this time has the damsel Spring been awaiting our 
commands, shivering mayhap in Jiei: scanty drapery, while we have 
been prating. So it is the world over. The best intentioned forget the 
claims of others, listening to the sweet music of their own sweet voices. 
Deidrich, you ought to be here in the country to see what Hans and 
Peter are doing ‘ at this present.’ 

Just back of the house, (we are at the old Homestead,) the snow has 
melted away, and an impatient crocus is just peeping up to get a look 
at the warm sun. The spruce, at whose foot it grows all the winter 
long, has kindly extended one of its lower branches over it, to shield it 
from the frost, and now straitens it up again to give the poor little plant 
a glimpse or two of the warm blue sky and the golden sun. And here, 
on the southern side of the house, the windows are thrown up, and the 
door of the wing swung open for the first time in four long months. 
There, Peter, in the side of the wing where you see the ends of two or 
three bricks protruding from a circular hole in the clapboards, is the 
nest of a pair of wrens that year after year come back to rear a new 
family, and chirp and chatter away the summer, when their labors have 
ceased. If it were a few weeks later, you might get acquainted with 
the comical little occupants, who are as brisk and busy as if they were 
not in reality great grand-parents to a whole republic of wrens. See ! 
on the top of the wood-slied, how proudly the old rooster struts along 
the weather-board, enjoying the discomfiture of his wives, who have 
been trying for this half-hour from the corn-house steps to reach the 
same desirable elevation. And ever and anon he crows to answer the 
tumultuous cackle of the plebeian fowl in the barn-yard, with whom he 
never mingles, save when a hawk threatens them with common danger; 
and then, forgetting all his aristocracy, he seeks the same sheltering 
apple-tree or clump of briars in the fence-corner, where the enemy can¬ 
not penetrate. Friend Peter, just buckle on your over-shoes and come 
with me through the back gates which have stood open all winter to 
allow ingress to huge sled-loads of fire-wood. Tread carefully over 
the soft snow which ‘ slumps’ at every step, and let us take a look at the 
bam-yard down yonder, across the way from the farm-house. 

Now is there not some poetry here 1 That yoke of brindle oxen 
standing under the dripping eaves chewing their cud ; can you not see 

f ladness in their broad faces ? There is old Line-back, the cow that 
fteen years ago used to have the same corner. I wonder if she recog¬ 
nizes me ? She is graver than the other cows ; red and black, around 
her butt; the tuft or wool on her horns shows that she retains her old 
spirit, and does not allow the dainty sheep that crowd around us, to pick 
out the most savory porticms of her hay, without asserting her rights of 
priority. There, flocking in the hay-loft door, over the cow-house, are 
the cackling multitude which we heard awhile ago. They were pro¬ 
bably instigated to their clamor by the ‘ cut-cut-ca-da-cut’ of some 
young hen who had laid the first egg of the season. The rest replying, 
no doubt, that they severally had done the same at some spring-time 
anterior, but now for the first time thought of mentioning so trifling a 
circumstance. Peter sagely opines that they are holding a tea party ! 
Let us drop into the ‘ grain-barn’ and see what Hans’ little brothers are 
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raising such a children’s noise about. There goes Jim from the highest 
scaffold into the straw at the bottom of the ‘ deep bay.’ Billy is just 
preparing to jump too; and Sid, a little more lazy, is but half up the 
upper ladder. Sid sees us, and without saying a word, begins to climb 
down again. This draws Billy’s attention, and crying * Hans has come 
home! Hans has come!’ springs off, half smothering poor Jim in his 
descent. There, now, Peter, after seeing me kiss my brothers, do n’t 
accuse me of possessing a cold heart, merely because I do n’t happen to 
love the women. What is a woman, but flesh and blood after all ? Do 
you think those black, flashing eyes and rosy cheeks and swelling bosom, 
and those warm lips which breaftie soft deceit the while you press them, 
are any thing more than common clay ? I have seen many lovely 
ones, yet as Byron hath it: 

* Maidens, like moths, are erer caught by glar^ 

And Mammon wins his way where seraphs might despw.* 

I wish, friend Peter^ that we could stay a fortnight to enjoy the open¬ 
ing of spring, but as we must wend our way eastward day after to¬ 
morrow, we will resign ourselves to fate, and make the best of it. Look 
down into the valley where Green Brook comes singing and bubbling 
out from the deep shade of the hemlocks into the open meadows! The 
snow has melted away from its margin, and the broMm sward is smiling 
in the cheerful afternoon sun. There, on that tall stump, on the other 
side, sits a sentinel crow, while his companions are strolling about 
catching up dainties which the frost and snow have hid from their vision 
the winter long. Hurra ! hurra! see over the edge of Pine Hill come 
the first pigeons of the season from the warm south ? Look how they 
rise and fall again in their easy flight, as they pass up the valley and go 
whirring in among the dense evergreens. I told you we should see 
pigeons soon, but you thought it too early. We will have sport to-mor¬ 
row, if it is warm. For the present, let us see whether Hans’ old 
fowling-piece is still safe from rust. Here it stands behind his bed-room 
door, dressed up like an old maid for a sailing party, all in flannels. 
There, Peter, is a true ‘ stubb-and-twist,’ and the locks, although rather 
out of fashion, are still as elastic as ever. This Hans himself will use 
to-morrow ; for it is an old friend and might feel hurt to be entrusted 
to the care of a stranger. Here, Jim, run down to Colonel Hyde’s and 
borrow his long double-barrel; but do n’t tell him that pigeons have been 
seen, or he will want to use it himself. Get a cannister of Dupont, 
and half a dozen pounds of No. 4 shot. None of the fine mustard-seed 
or robin, but the heavy duck-shot, that will enter at twenty rods. That 
is the kind for pigeons, their feathers are so compact; for if you fire at 
them flying, you might as well toss tumip-seed at them as to shoot fine 
shot that will glance from their sleek feathers like drops of rain. ^ 

Here comes Jim, with the colonel’s gun. Is it not a grand one ? Now 
for cleaning the pieces, and filling the flasks and shot-belts. Look out, 
or you will scald your fingers with the hot water. A little more soap, 
and the barrels are as clean as a silver thimble. Snap ! These are 
fine caps : put this box into your pocket, or we shall forget it. Let us 
look out at die sunset before tea, and then go to bed early, that we may 
be up in season for to-morrow’s sport. 
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How broadly and slowly the snn sinks behind the forest! The glowing 
points of his diadem reach to the zenith, and the purple clouds that float 
around the west, dazzle the eye as they lie in contrast with the soft blue 
sky. How bland the air is, like that of summer! We can almost drink it. 

Well, mother, I am glad to be at home again at the tea-table. Here, 
Peter, do n’t look sad now because you are not at your"own home. We 
will go up in the summer and view Lake Erie in its beauty and vastness, 
and stroll along the beach, beneath the overhanging cedars and larches, 
and the broad-leafed chestnuts. Whose voice is that in the entry ? Why, 
Kate, how do you do! Never mind, if you are married, you need n’t 
start so. I’m an old friend, you know, and your lips are as tempting 
as ever! Ah ! I forgot there were strangers by. Madam Von Rosen- 
backer: Herr von Geist, a man after my own* heart. Well, Kate, you 
have n’t altered much from what you were when we used to pick black¬ 
berries together. Indeed, I have lost the bottle of wine; you only 
escaped though by three days over the six months that I limited your 
marriage to. You shall have the champaigne, and I will come up in 
the summer to bring it, and will buy an indulgence from the tee-total 
society long enough to drink it with you. Now that she is gone, Peter, 
let me ask if you do n’t think her a glorious woman ? Her large blue 
eyes, her soft flaxen hair and rosy cheeks, and tall graceful figure, make 
her ‘ splendid.’ Peter, she was the first girl that I ever ‘ set my face 
against,’ as poor Power used to say; and now, old bachelor as I am, I 
envy her husband. 

To bed we go, and Somnus touches our eyes with his wand of poppies. 
Ye gods ! how sweet and soft a bed at home is, after travelling till one’s 
bones ache with jolting stages and jarring rail-cars ! 

Up! up! friend Peter; here we are abed, while daylight is glim¬ 
mering through the blinds. Just put your head out here at this window 
and snuff the fresh spring air. Hear the roaring of Fish Creek as it 
comes up over the wooded hills. By no means ! Do n’t suppose for the 
sixtieth part of a minute that I intend to hurry you away without break¬ 
fast ; but you must step down into the kitchen, where the girl has pre¬ 
pared us a strong cup of coflTee; as good, no doubt, as Mother Bee used 
to provide for our matin meal on College Hill. Here, Dancer, you must 
have some breakfast too. 

Well, are we all ready ? Powder, shot, and caps enough, and every 
thing in order ? Eh! Peter, what are you twisting your mouth about ? 
Ah, yes, indeed, I forgot. Here’s a dozen Principes to use as occasion 
may offer, and especially after dinner; which is to be sent up with the 
rest into the sugar-bush, where we will rendezvous about one o’clock, 
and in the afternoon help ‘ sugar off.’ See the sunlight on the barns 
yonder; how warm it looks! Look off on that hill-side, where the snow 
lies so deep! How like a speck of gold it shimmers to the eye ! and 
there goes Dancer on the crust, as if he enjoyed the freshness of the 
air, and the warm sunlight. Let us try the crust too, and if it will bear 
us, we shall save time by going across lots. Here we go, with our heels 
crunching the glittering pavement, leaving scarcely a vestige of our 
tread, the frost of last night has so effectually congealed it. Yonder 
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across this valley which the hills prevent our seeing from the house, is 
the sugar-bush, sloping to the south. The canal we first crossed leads 
to the old mills down to the right yonder, where you see that grove of 
black-cherry trees, and the little house on the knoll. The mist that you 
see to the left, rises from the mill-dam, the monotonous hum of whose 
falling waters you have heard for some time. This is Furnace Creek, 
whose swift current harbors the most beautiful trout. That crow yonder 
on the dry hemlock is calling to his mate, and the speckled wood-pecker 
is tapping away at that old beech, that the nice insects within its decayed 
interior may come out to make him a breakfast. Hark! do you not hear 
the drum of that partridge ? He is up there in that thicket of young 
beeches and hemlocks, on the other side of the road. As you hear the 
slow, measured drum which he gives at first, and which he hastens into 
a whirr like distant thunder, does not ‘ The old Man’s Counsel’ come fresh 
to your memory, and almost ringing in your ear ? Ah! this is the glory 
of true poetry, that it clothes the commonest things with a new interest, and 
forever after they become objects of love, at least of meditation. Who 
that has read the same author’s ‘ Lines to a Waterfowl,’ does not gaze 
with other than a sportsnmn’s pleasure upon even a wild duck, if it flies 
past him after sunset. But there goes a flock of pigeons, and here over 
our heads; one! two! three ! more than a hundred in each! What a 
rushing sound their wings make! They fly too high for us just now: 
but wait till we get on the cleared hill yonder to the right of the sugar- 
bush, and we shall have rare sport as they emerge from the trees and 
skim along the edge of the ‘ clearing.’ 

Here we are in the sugar-bush. Are these not noble trees ? For 
how many years have they stood thus interlocking their strong boughs 
like brethren ! While Columbus was asking a supper for his boy at 
the convent door, three centuries and a half ago, these same trees were 
here, scarcely younger than now. Yonder is the hill we saw from the 
rude bridge below the mill-dam. Let us clamber over the log-fence and 
get into the clearing. 

Well, Peter, this hill that we are on is just one mile from home, though 
it looks not half the distance. Is this not a glorious view ? Hill and 
valley spread out like a map before us! The snow lies in patches upon 
the fields, and the sun is lighting up the tinned spire of the village 
church, which, as the stage passed it yesterday, you thought looked like 
a superannuated old man with a martin-cage upon his crooked back. 
There is the old homestead looking at us through the locusts that sur¬ 
round it, and there are the orchards off to the right, which in a few 
weeks will be white with blossoms. Now, steady, my boys ! Do you 
see that flock of pigeons ? Wait till they pass us, that our shot may 
take effect on their backs. Whang! hack!! bang!!! What! three 
barrels oflT and only a handful of tail-feathers! How they opened as 
we fired, as if to let the shot go through. Hist! do n’t stir ! Look up 
softly into the dry top of this hemlock, right over our heads : four, five, 
six! all in a huddle. I ’ll fetch some of them with my last barrel. 
Snap ! fiz! confound the cap ! Hold still, they see us. I’ve got a fresh 
cap on: bang! Here comes one, tumbling through the limbs on to the 
snow. Is he not a handsome bird; with his glossy purple breast and 
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slender blue neck! Load quickly, and let us be ready for the next 
flock. 

Hear them scream and coo in the wood to the right. Hear the leaves 
crackle down on that slope where the snow is off under those tall beeches. 
The ground is fairly blue with them. Softly there over the dry brush ! 
See them turning up the leaves for beech-nuts: they are all moving 
this way. Down, behind this log: they are not twenty yards 06*. Cock 
both barrels; and now fire! What a stunning sound they make, like 
the roaring of a tornado! Look, they have settled down again on the 
other side of the ravine. Well, here, Peter, what do you think of the 
fun now ? — fourteen cock pigeons and one hen, to be divided between us. 
This is what I call sport: none of your reed-birds and meadow-larks, 
such as cockney sportsmen frighten away from the fields of Jersey or 
Long-Island. Here they come again by scores. Now let us see how 
good a shot you are. Two cocks on the topmost branch of that old 
maple, full forty yards to the trunk. No, no! don’t get any nearer, for 
they see you. Well done! Hear him thump on the leaves; and here 
comes the other, fluttering round and round like a shuttlecock. Ten 
to one that you shot him through the head. There! I told you so! His 
wings are not hurt, but a shot has cut away his bill. Here, Dancer, 
do n’t bite him so, but bring him here! Chick, chick, churr! Mister 
Red-squirrel, we ’ll ‘ give you a few,’ as Jared used to say. On that 
knot in the green hemlock, he sits with his tail spread out over his head, 
for all the world like a young miss in a high-backed, old-fashined easy- 
chair. Well, we wont harm him, for the sake of the associations his 
comical appearance awakens. 

Dancer is barking down in the ravine. There he comes! as if he were 
crazy; he is on the track of a hare! Do you see that pair of slender 
ears pricked up behind the roots of that fallen tree ? Let me try my 
skill at a long shot. I’ve hit them, that’s poz ! No, I have n’t either ; 
for the nimble-footed thing is scudding away round the hill as safe as 
if I had not wasted my loading on her. 

This sunken cask down here where the water wells up through the 
white sand, used to be the father of the cool spring water for the uses 
of the Homestead, and was conveyed the whole distance in ‘ pump-logs.’ 
You can see the end of one, with an iron band sunk into it, sticking out 
of the earth. This spring, however, has been long exchanged for one 
on higher ground, and the wooden logs for lead pipe, half as expensive, 
and not half so healthy. Just pop over that chip-munk, whose head is 
peeping out of the ground at the foot of the maple sapling. Too cruel! 
Well done! you are growing compassionate all at once. Look out for 
your head! I declare, you escaped narrowly! That dead limb would 
have dispersed all your theology, had it struck your head. Well, Dancer, 
what are you staring at ? Do you think the old tree dropped one of its 
limbs on purpose ? Ah, ha! I see ! Peter, do you see that tuft of dark 
moss in the crotch of that largest maple: well, I am going to shoot at 
it for sport, so here goes! I thought it was a black squirrel; how 
he leaps from the top boughs. Hurrah! here we go dver logs and 
through bushes; the squirrel still ahead of us, springing from tree top 
to tree top. How he rattles down the dry splinters as he scratches up 
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that dead hemlock. Now we Ve got him! Go round on the other side 
of the tree and he will dodge back this way, and I shall get a crack at 
him. But he do n’t though! He must have a hole up there. Sure 
enough, there is one ! Let me get this old bough broken in two, and I 
will start him. Now be ready, and shoot him as he comes out. The 
old tree is hollow all the way up ; it sounds as I strike like an old bass- 
drum. There ! he’s out! blaze away ! Not that time time did you 
hit him. That’s better ? see him hang by one leg ! here he comes ! 
* dead as a door nail!’ Thump! how he struck the ground. What a 
tail he has! 

And now we are at the ‘ boiling place.’ Two strong beech crotches 
are driven into the ground, about twelve feet apart, and a strong pole is 
laid over them, some five feet from the ground. The huge back-log 
was the butt of that tremendous beech you see lying just at the top of 
the knoll. The cauldron you see is filled with the fresh sap two or 
three times a day, and before filling each time, the boiling liquid is 
dipped out into the largest kettle alongside of it, and that in turn is 
emptied into a smaller one, that no time may be lost in boiling it away. 
Taste the syrup in this smaller kettle; it is almost molasses. Try on 
that ‘ neck-yoke’ and come, let us help carry sap before dinner. The 
spiles you see sticking from augur-holes in every maple are made of 
young sumacs, which are sawed off the right length, and then the pith 
is punched out with a wire. The clean white-pine buckets, without 
bails, into which the sap drips from the spiles, are made expressly fbr 
this use, and so is that enormous hogshead where the sap is poured be¬ 
fore it is strained for the cauldron. For the present let us to dinner. 
Well, Herr Peter, although our dinner was laid on a beech log, and our 
table-cloth nothing but a piece of coarse linen, and our knives and forks 
such as Adam and Eve used before us! was it not excellent! Wie 
schmackt es! How smacked it! as it passed through our devouring 
jaws ; and how sweet was the pure Spring water from the bright tin 
dipper! Now for a quiet smoke on the plank settle in the bough-house, 
while Joe and Hiram are getting ready to ‘ sugar off.’ Here, if there 
comes up a storm, they sit and watch the kettles; and sometimes when 
the weather is clear they sit up all night. So at last you do love a cigar 
better than a meerschaum ? I confess it is the same with me! How old 
Deidkich would frown, if he heard such an admission from those who 
boast as we do the pure Deutchen-hlut, the true Dutch blood ! 

What! two o’clock so soon! They have hung the ten-pail kettle 
that contains the thick syrup upon a pole between two slender crotches, 
and have already kindled a fire. How it bubbles and ‘ blubbers’ up, 
like thick hasty-pudding, with a dignified slowness that is inimitable. 
Now it rises to the top of the kettle and will boil over! O, you need n’t 
turn up your nose at the slice of clean fat pork that Joe has just thrown 
in, for that has saved our sugar. See, it gradually subsides till it rests 
a third way down. You have heard that oil will still the surface of 
the sea ; and the oily part of the pork answers the same purpose with 
the boiling syrup. Now it begins to granulate, swing it off. Here, drop 
some of it into this bucket of cold water, and then poke it out with that 
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subtilty, I must tell you, (to bring this to yourself,) upon this account, 
that it could not be conscience; I cannot think it to be conscience. 
Your pension was your conscience, and your secretary’s place your bait. 
I do acknowledge many of the popish priests formerly were learned men, 
and may be so still beyond the seas; but I could n^ver yet meet with 
any here, that had any other learning or ability but artificial, only to 
delude weak women and weaker men.’ 

‘ They have indeed ways of conversion and conviction by enlightening 
our understandings with a faggot, and by the powerful and irresistible 
arguments of a dagger. But these are such wicked solecisms in their 
religion, that they seem to have left them neither natural sense nor natu¬ 
ral conscience. Not natural sense, by their absurdity in so unreasona¬ 
ble a belief as of the wine turned into blood: not natural conscience, by 
their cruelty, who make the Protestant’s blood as wine, and these priests 
thirst after it. Tantum religiopotuii suadere malorum.* 

‘ Mr. Coleman, in one of his letters, speaks of rooting out our religion 
and our party ; and he is in the right, for they can never root out the 
Protestant religion but they must kill the Protestants. But let him and 
them know, if ever they shall endeavor to bring popery in by destroying 
of the king, they shall find that the Papists will thereby bring destruc¬ 
tion upon themselves, so that not a man of them would escape. 

*Ne catulus quidem retinquendus.’ 

‘Our execution shall be as quick as their gunpowder, but more effec¬ 
tual. And so, gentlemen, I shall leave it to you to consider what his 
letters prove him guilty of directly, and what by consequence what he 
plainly would have done, and then how he would have done it, and 
whether you think his fiery zeal had so much cold hhod in it as to spare 
any others. 

‘ For the other part of the evidence, which is by the testimony of the 
present witnesses, you have heard them : I will not detain you longer 
now ; the day is going out.’ 

Mr. Justice Jones. ‘ You must find the prisoner guilty, or bring in 
two persons perjured.’ 

The verdict was what might have been anticipated from such a 
charge. Coleman was found guilty, and the next day sentenced. Af¬ 
ter sentence had been pronounced, he protested his innocence, but was 
brutally interrupted by the Chief Justice: ‘I am sorry, Mr. Coleman, that 
I have not charity enough to believe the words of a dying man.’ 

In answer to Coleman’s request that his wife might visit him in prison, 
he at first seemed disposed to deny it, and said: ‘ You say well, and it is 
a hard case to deny it; but I tell you what hardens my heart: the inso- 
lencies of your party, (the Roman Catholics I mean,) that they every 
day offer, which is indeed a proof of their Plot, that they are so bold and 
impudent, and such secret murders committed by them as would harden 
any man’s heart to do the common favors of justice and charity that to 
mankind are usually done. They are so bold and insolent that I think 
it is not to be endured in a Protestant kingdom.’ 

His request however was granted. He was executed the third of 
December following. 
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We have dwelt with some particularity upon this trial, not because it 
is by any means the most flagrant for the contemptuous disregard shown 
by the judges, not only to the legal rights, but to the feelings of the priso¬ 
ner, but -because it came first in the order of time, and serves in a good 
measure to explain all the trials that follow it. Comment upon it is 
needless. Such a mockery of justice would disgrace the tribunals of 
savages. Whatever seems unfavorable to the prisoner is pressed home 
by the Chief Justice, most strongly against him. Whatever makes for 
him is kept out of sight. To have been bom a Roman Catholic is a 
crime; to have deliberately adopted that faith, is a damnable sin; one 
for which there is no expiation. The absurd fictions of Oates and Bed- 
low are commended to the jury as worthy of implicit credence. The 
whole weight of judicial authority and influence is thrown into the scale 
of condemnation. 

On the seventeenth of the same December, Whitehead, Fenwick, 
Ireland, Pickering and Grove, were brought to trial. The chief witnes¬ 
ses against them were Oates and Bedlow. The counsel for the crown 
thus opened the case; ‘ May it please your lordships, and you gentle, 
men of the jury, the persons here before you stand indicted of high trea¬ 
son ; they are five in number; three of them are Jesuits, one is a priest, 
the fifth is a layman; persons fitly prepared for the work in hand.’ 
After a few other observations, he proceeds to institute a comparison be¬ 
tween this Plot and the famous Gunpowder Plot. The second and third 
points of resemblance in the two, he thus states: ‘ Secondly, the greti 
actors in the design were priests and Jesuits, that came from Valladolid 
in Spain, and other places beyond the seas. And the great actors in 
this Plot are priests and Jesuits that are come from St. Omers and other 
places beyond the seas, nearer home than Spain. 

‘ Thirdly, that Plot was chiefly guided and managed by Henry Gar¬ 
net, superior and provincial of the Jesuits then in England; and the 
great actor in this design is Mr. Whitehead, superior and provincial of 
the Jesuits now in England.’ 

The evidence of Oates was the same in substance that he gave at 
Coleman’s trial, but with such additional particulars as he judged neces¬ 
sary to keep the popular excitement alive. Thus, in answering the 
question, what he knew of any attempts to kill the king at St. Jam^’ 
park, he said: ‘ I saw Pickering and Grove several times walking ia 
the park together, with their secured pistols, which were longer than 
ordinary pistols, and shorter than some carbines. They had silver bul¬ 
lets to shoot with, and Grove would have had the bullets to be champt 
for fear that if he should shoot, if the bullets were round, the wound 
that might be given might be cured.’ 

Att. Gen. ' Do you know any thing of Pickering’s doing penance, 
and for what V 

‘ Yes, my lord. In the month of March last, (for these persons have 
followed the king several years;) but he at that time had not looked to 
the flint of his pistol, but it was loose, and he durst not venture to give 
fire. He had a fair opportunity, as Whitebread said ; and because he 
missed it through his own negligence he underwent penance, and had 
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by the sanctity of the office. Justice, and the favor of the court were 
identical. The law and the royal pleasure were inseparably associated 
in the mind of the judge. 

We would not be understood as meaning that the English judges were 
unjust, or partial in the trials between private citizens. In these cases 
it was not often that there was any obstacle interposed to the administra¬ 
tion of even-handed justice. It was when the government came in as 
a party; when political offenders were to be tried, that they too often 
proved false to their trust. The temptations of office ; the love of ease, 
wealth, and distinction ; the fear of ministerial enmity, of royal dis¬ 
grace, were too powerful for poor Honesty. The hour in which their 
aid was most needed by the friendless prisoner, was that in which it was 
withdrawn; for surely if men ever need an upright, able, and impar¬ 
tial administration of the law, it is when they contend single-handed 
against the influences of flattery, bribery, and intimidation, which those 
in authority are ever able to employ. The odds are fearful in such a 
contest. The prejudices of juries, the subservience of lawyers, the 
servility of judges, gave scarce a hope that justice would not be wrested 
to serve the purposes of the crown ; that considerations of state policy 
would not prove stronger than any abstract belief of the prisoner’s inno¬ 
cence or guilt. That we have not misrepresented the degraded condi¬ 
tion of the English tribunals during the period we have mentioned, a 
reference to the state trials passim, will abundantly prove. Nor is it at 
all strange that such should have been the case. During the dynasty 
of the Tudors, and the reign of the first of the Stuarts, the duty alike 
of the courts, and of parliament was simply to register the royal edicts. 
If the formalities of law were observed, it was rather through the good¬ 
nature of the sovereign, than from any consciousness of his inability to 
break through their restraints. But after the rebellion, and especially 
after the revolution, when the limits of prerogative became marked out 
with some degree of precision, and monarchs could no longer effect their 
purposes by open violence, then more subtle means were resorted to, 
but scarcely less dangerous, to destroy those who were so unfortunate 
as to become the objects of royal or ministerial enmity. The king, if 
he could not make the law, could still appoint the judges of the law ; 
and the right of interpretation was hardly less powerful than the power 
of legislation. Even when, after a lapse of time, the judges became in 
a great measure independent of tbe crown, still it was not until many 
years later, when the voice of an outraged people became more terrible 
to them than the frowns of kings or ministers, that those accused of po¬ 
litical offence could hope for justice at their hands. 

The reign of Charles the Second, in every respect the most disgraceful 
in English history, is that period to which we wish now particularly to 
ask the reader’s attention. During the latter part of it, the chief jus¬ 
tice’s seat was filled first by Scroggs, and afterwards by Jeffries; the 
former came to the bench a little before the disclosures that took place 
respecting the Popish Plot, and presided at the trials that took place in 
consequence of that event. It is to these trials that we shall now con¬ 
fine ourselves; only premising certain facts necessary to the perfect 
understanding of the extracts which we are about to make. 
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you, but that fell out otherwise, and the law of the land requiring two 
witnesses to prove you guilty of treason, it was thought reasonable that 
you should not be put upon the jury at all, but you were discharged, and 
then you were in no jeopardy of your life/ 

‘ Under favor, my lord, I was In jeopardy, for I was given in charge 
to the jury; and ’tis the case in Seyer, 31 Eliz., he was indicted for a 
burglary committed the 31st of August, and pleaded to it, and afterward 
another indictment was preferred, and all the judges did declare that he 
could not be indicted the second time for the same fact, because he was 
in jeopardy of his life again.’ 

C. J. North. ‘ The oath the jury take is, that they shall well and 
truly try, and true deliverance make of such prisoners as they shall have 
in charge; the charge of the jury is not full ’till the court give them a 
a charge at last, after evidence had ; and because there was a mistake 
in your case, that the evidence was not so full as might be, the jury be¬ 
fore they ever considered concerning you at all they were discharged, 
and so you were not in jeopardy; and, I in my experience, know it to be 
often done, and ’tis the course of law.’ 

In this opinion all the judges coincided. Sad indeed was the condi¬ 
tion of things in poor England when all her judges could resort to such 
miserable quibbles; or worse than this, could deliberately falsify the 
law, to condemn- to an ignominious death two defenceless prisoners! 

To return from this digression. The three remaining prisoners were 
found guilty. The Chief Justice in charging the jury was even more 
violent against the Papists than in his charge at Coleman’s trial: ‘ Some 
hold that the pope in council is infallible; and ask any Popish Jesuit of 
them all and he will say the pope is himself infallible in council or he 
is no true Jesuit; and if so, whatever they command is to be justified by 
their authority ; so that if they give a dispensation to kill a king, that 
king is well killed. They indulge all sorts of sins, and no human bonds 
can hold them. 

‘ They have some parts of the foundation ’tis true, but they are adul¬ 
terated and mixed with horrid principles and impious practises. They 
eat their God, they kill their king, and saint the murderer. This is a 
religion that quite unhinges all piety, all morality, all conversation, and 
to be abominated by all mankind. 

‘ I return now to the fact which is proved by two witnesses, and by 
the concurrent evidence of the letter and the maid; and the matter is as 
plain and notorious as can be, that there was an intention of bringing in 
popery by a cruel and bloody way; for I believe they never could have 
prayed us into their religion. I leave it therefore for you to consider 
whether you have not as much evidence from these two men as can be 
expected in a case of this nature ; and whether Mr. Oates be not rather 
justified by the testimony offered against him, than discredited. Let 
prudence and conscience direct your verdict, and you will be too hard 
for their art and cunning. 

‘ Gentlemen, if you think you shall be in long we will adjourn the 
court till the afternoon and take your verdict then.’ 

Jury. ‘ No, my lord, we shall not be long.’ 

After a very short recess the jury returned with a verdict of guilty 
against all. 
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been assigned him, he walked about in great dignity, attired as a priest, 
and ‘ whoever he pointed at was taken up and committed ; so that many 
people got out of his way as from a blast, and glad they could prove 
their two last years’ conversation. The very breath of him was pesti¬ 
lential, and if it brought not imprisonment or death over such on whom 
it fell, it surely poisoned i*eputation, and left good Protestants arrant 
papists, and something worse than that, in danger of being put in the 
plot as traitors.’* 

Parliament was opened three days after Godfrey’s murder, and im¬ 
mediately voted that it was of opinion that there had been, and was ‘ a 
damnable and hellish plot;’ and every day, both forenoon and afternoon, 
a session was held at which the whole matter was discussed. The 
arrests were numerous, and among others were several papist lords, 
and Sir George Wakeman, the physician to the queen. Even the Duke 
of York and the Queen herself were accused by Oates as traitors and 
accomplices. These stories meeting such general credence, and re¬ 
wards being heaped upon the author, others, as might have been expected, 
soon followed his example. The most notorious of these minor perjurers 
was one Bedlow, who pretended to know the secret of Godfrey’s murder. 
When first examined he knew nothing of the Plot, but told a ridiculous 
story about forty thousand men who were coming over to England from 
Spain. The next day, however, his knowledge was greatly increased, 
and he pretended to be as fully informed of all the particulars of the 
Plot as Oates himself. As we shall see by and by, whatever the bolder 
villain swore to, his subordinate confirmed. 

Such was the state of things when the first victim of this extraordi¬ 
nary popular delusion were brought to trial. The earliest trial, 
although the accused was not charged with being concerned in the plot, 
was that of Stayley, a goldsmith or broker, on the 21st of November, 
1678. The charge against him was that he had called the king a here¬ 
tic, and threatened to kill him. The chief witness against him was 
one Castars. Bishop Burnet, who was well acquainted with him, says, 
that when he heard who the witnesses were, he thought he was bound 
to do what he could to stop it: ‘ so I sent both to the lord chancellor and 
the attorney general to let them know what profligate wretches these 
witnesses were. Jones, the attorney general, took it ill of me that I 
should disparage the king’s evidence. Duke Lauderdale, having heard 
how I had moved in this matter, railed at me with open mouth. He 
said I had studied to save Stayley for the liking I had to any one that 
would murder the king.’ The trial proceeded, and one of the witnesses 
testified to the following words as spoken by the prisoner: ‘ The King of 
England is the greatest heretic, and the greatest rogue in the world; 
here’s the heart and here’s the hand that would kill him ; I myself.’ 

Prisoner. ‘ Here’s the hand, and here’s the heart that would kill 
myself; not would kill him myself.’ 

L. C. J. ‘ What Jesuit taught you this trick ? It is like one of 
them. It is the art and interest of a Jesuit so to do.’ 

In this, as in all the subsequent trials, the existence of the Plot was 
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taken for granted as an incontestable fact. Another fact was also as¬ 
sumed, most improperly indeed, but not without some show of reason, that 
it was an admitted doctrine of the Romish church, that however sinful 
an act might be in itself, it lost its sinfulness if the interests of the church 
demanded its performance. Therefore it was argued, to kill a heretic- 
king, to swear falsely, to deceive an enemy, is to do nothing wrong in 
the eyes of a Papist, if the pope or the bishops command it. Such a 
man it is proper for us to regard as an enemy, for his principles would 
lead him to employ any means for the destruction of those whom he was 
taught to regard as the enemies of his church. 

It is unnecessary for us to stop to point out the fallacy of this mode of 
reasoning. Our business at present is only to show the effect it had up¬ 
on the minds both of the court and the jury. Thus the Chief Justice 
reasoned in his charge at the trial: ‘ You, and we all, are sensible of 

the great difficulties and hazards that is now both against the king’s 
person, and against all Protestants, and our religion too; which will 
hardly maintain itself, when they have destroyed the men ; but let ’em 
know that many thousands will lose their religion with their lives, for 
we will not be Papists, let the Jesuits press what they will, (who are the 
foundations of all this mischief,) in making proselytes by telling them. 
Do what wickedness you will, it’s no sin, but we can save you; and if 
you omit what we command, we can damn you. Excuse if I am a lit¬ 
tle warm, when perils are so many, their murders so secret, that we 
cannot discover the murder of that gentleman whom we all knew so 
well, when things are transacted so closely, and our king in so great 
danger, and our religion at stake. ’Tis better to be warm here than in 
Smithfield. When a Papist once hath made a man a heretic, there is no 
scruple to murder him. Whoever is not of their persuasion are here¬ 
tics, and whoever are heretics may be murdered if the pope commands 
it; for which they may become saints in heaven; this is that they have 
practised. If there had been nothing of this in this kingdom, or other 
parts of the world, it would be a hard thing to impose it upon them ; but 
they ought not to complain when so many instances are against them. 
Therefore discharge your consciences as you ought to do; if guilty, let 
him take the reward of his crime, and you shall do well to begin with 
this man, for perchance it may be a terror to the rest. Unless they 
think they can be saved by dying in the Roman faith, though with such 
pernicious and traitorous words and designs as these are, let such go to 
Heaven by themselves. I hope I shall never go to that Heaven, where 
men are made saints for killing kings.’ 

The flimsy logic and cool-blooded cruelty of this charge are too ob¬ 
vious to require mention. According to the chief justice, no Papist 
could complain that he was hanged for treason because some members 
of his church had massacred the Protestants on Bartholomew’s day. 
The recommendation ‘to begin with this man, that it may be a terror to 
the rest,’ marks well the character of the judge, and the temper of the 
jury that could advance or approve such a detestable doctrine. 

Stayley was convicted and thus sentenced : ‘You shall return to pri¬ 
son, from thence shall be drawn to the place of execution, where you 
shall be hanged by the neck, cut down alive, your quarters shall be 
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severed, and be disposed of as the king shall think fit, and your bowels 
burnt, and so the Lord have mercy on your soul.’ 

This sentence was executed five days after. 

The next victim was Coleman. The evidence against him was of a 
twofold nature; his own letters, and the testimony of Oates and Bedlow, 
As to the first, they disclose clearly enough the existence of a Plot, but 
a Plot in which Charles himself was the chief conspirator; a Plot not 
only to restore popery, but to destroy English liberty. This Plot was 
of an early date, and began indeed almost at the restoration of the king. 
The monarch of France and the Duke of York were his accomplices^ 
Coleman’s part in it seems to have been merely that of an ambitious, in¬ 
triguing, bigotted partizan, pleased with being entrusted with the secrets 
of the great; and much disposed to magnify the importance and value 
of his services. His letters, that were produced on his trial, related to 
the years 1674 and ’5. If there was any correspondence of a later 
date, it was never discovered. In fine, we may say of these letters that 
if there was enough in them to convict Coleman of high treason, the 
king, the duke, and several of the most prominent statesmen of that pe¬ 
riod were equally guilty. 

The testimony of Oates was so strange and improbable, that it never 
could have obtained credence for a moment, except at a time when men 
had ‘ lost their reason.’ The basis of his whole narration, was his 
statement relating to the consult of the Jesuits in April, which we give in 
his own words. ‘ They were ordered to meet by virtue of a brief from 
Rome, sent by the father general of the society. They went on to these 
resolves: That Pickering and Grove should go on, and continue in 
attempting to assassinate the king’s person by shooting, or other means. 
Grove was to have fifteen hundred pounds. Pickering being a religious 
man, was to have thirty thousand masses, which at twelvepence a 
mass amounted to much that money. This resolve of the Jesuits was 
communicated to Mr. Coleman in my hearing at Wild House. My 
lord, this was not only so, but in several letters he did mention it, and in 
one letter, (I think I was gone a few miles out of London,) he sent to me 
by a messenger, and did desire the duke might be trepaned into this Plot 
to murder the king.’ 

But one consult of fifty Jesuits, all eager to carry their diabolical 
plans of assassination and murder into execution, was not enough for 
Dr. Oates, and he went on to relate the proceedings that took place at 
another, held at the Savoy in the month of August, when the Benedic¬ 
tine monks were present with the Jesuits. ‘ In this letter,’ (one written 
by Archbishop Talbot, the titular archbishop of Dublin,) * there were 
four Jesuits had contrived to despatch the Duke of Ormond. (These 
were his words.) To find the most expedient way for his death Fogar- 
thy was to be sent to do it by poison, if these four good fathers did not 
hit of their design. My lord, Fogarthy was present. And when the 
consult was almost at a period, Mr. Coleman came to the Savoy to the 
consult, and was mighty forward to have father Fogarthy sent to Ireland 
to despatch the duke by poison. This letter did specify they were thei> 
ready to rise in rebellion against the king for the pope.’ 

Att. Gen. ‘ Do you know any thing of arms V 
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Then on any day that you will appoint, God willing, I will give you a 
sail; or indeed, this morning, if duty does not incline you in another 
direction, and you will step with me into my little boat yonder. 

Discipula. That shall I with right good will. But I shall have to 
make you wait while I get my fishing tackle. 

PiscATOK. Of necessity you shall not do that; for I remember now, 
I can fit you with a spare harness of nty own. 

Discipula. Then let us be going, say I. And is this the skiff? 
What a painted little cockle-shell of a boat, with its two masts! I sup¬ 
pose it will bear us both ? 

PiscATOK. It will bear twenty like you and me. Please let me help 
you to step in; and though you feel it to give under your feet, and as it 
were, slide away from beneath you, yet now when you are set down on 
the bench, you perceive it is perfectly steady. 

Discipula. Oh, I shall not be in the least afraid. What a tiny lit¬ 
tle schooner! But is it not bold to spread both sails ? And see, now 
that we come round to the wind, how the skiff keels over. 

PiscATOR. It is entirely safe, my fair scholar; for since you have 
chosen me to be your instructor and master in the science of die angle, 
you must be content to be called my scholar. It is entirely safe ; and 
you must observe, that however much it may keel over, it cannot upset; 
for if struck by a sudden squall, or flaw of the wind, the masts will go 
by the board, and so it will right. 

Discipula. Excellently well contrived. But has not the breeze sud¬ 
denly died away ? Yet the sails are distended, and miniature waves 
are thrown off from either side of the bow. 

PiscATOR. The breeze seems to have decreased, because we are 
moving in the same direction with it; and you will see, now when I 
bring the boat more toward the wind, that it blows as strong as before, 
and our motion is well nigh stopped. 

Discipula. That I can very well see ; and I pray you, my master, 
not to bring the skiff so far into the wind to prove your proposition to me 
as to Capsize it. The masts bend over toward the water more than it is 
pleasant to see. 

PiscATOR. There is no danger; and after half an hour’s experience 
you will become used to it, and lose all apprehension. I think I will 
alter our course a couple of points; so if you have a mind, since I 
cannot well leave the tiller, you may unloose the cord that fastens the 
forward sail to the side of the boat; wait a moment till we come round, 
and the sail hangs loose in the wind; now loose the rope, and let it out 
about a foot; so, wind it round as it was before. Neatly done ! Next, 
let out the other sail in the same way and to the same length. It was 
well executed! Really, you are destined to become a sailor’s wife 
after all. 

Discipula. Marry, I hope so. But why ‘ after all ?’ 

PiscATOR. Nay, I meant nothing ; except, that whereas I fcmmerly 
thought you rather affected the land, now I find that you are courageous 
on the water; and therefore, I say you deserve a Commodore. Ob¬ 
serve now, we are running more nearly with the wind, and move faster. 
It is a favorable breeze; for our fishing-ground is in the south-eastern 
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comer of the lake, behind that highland which you see yonder; and this 
blows from the western quarter. We shall soon be there. 

Discipula. Be in no hurry; I am in none. Is it not a fine morning ? 
Those white, high-flying clouds, rolled up into fleeces like wool, with 
ragged patches of the sky between them, above us, and the broad blue 
bosom of the lake, with the multitude of little waves leaping up and 
dancing all over its surface beneath us, and our boat, in the midst of 
both sky and water, gliding calmly along like a bird with his wings 
spread floating in the air ! Is it not a lovely morning? Yes, yes ; I 
must be a sailor’s wife, and live on the ocean! Or perhaps, rather, a 
fisherman’s wife, and sail on a lake like this. If I should happen to 
meet with one of the latter class, of approved character, somewhat ma¬ 
ture in years and grave in demeanor, land of disposition and manly of 
countenance, one who would let me go sailing with him every day, (of 
course I am not describing you, Mr. Piscator,) I think — yes, 1 am quite 
certain, that he would content me. 

Piscator. Nay, nay, my fair young lady, you are pleased to mock! 
‘ Mature in years and grave in demeanor,’ said you ? A gallant young 
sailor for you, say 11 There are many who sigh for the favor ’which 
you have so freely granted me to-day. Ah, you should not jeer. 

Discipula. I tell you, Mr. Piscator, none but you for me this day! 
I am not going to think of any body but you; for I tell you plainly, I 
like you very much. 

Piscator. Ah, yes, yes; certainly — without doubt, I hope so; 
surely, why should you not ? 

Discipula. And what a beautiful island! The grass grows down 
almost to the water’s edge, leaving a narrow belt of white sand; how 
it glistens in the sun-light! and those half-a-dozen tall trees in the cen¬ 
tre, how do you suppose they came to grow there alone so ? 

Piscator. That is a question which I have often asked, but have 
never been able to satisfy myself, as to how they came there. They 
have stood for more generations Aan one, and will cast their shadows 
on the water when other boats than ours sail past them, and other eyes 
than ours wonder at them. Now we are nearly at our journey’s end; 
when we pass through the opening between that island ahead of us, and 
the main land, we shall be on our fishing-ground. 

Discipula. Is it possible that we have reached here so quick ? It is 
not half so far as I thought it was. And yet, on looking back, there is 
a wide waste lying between us and the cove from which we started. 
How diminutive the house on the high ground back of the landing-place 
looks; like a mole-hill, and the trees around it like shrubs! Well sped, 
little bark! A swift and an easy-paced courser are you; steadily 
now, through this narrow strait; steadily and gently, for your race is 
almost run. 

Piscator. The channel begins to widen again; and lo! here we 
are in a lake by itself as it were; a sheet of water full a mile long and 
a quarter of a mile wide. And herein the fish mostly do congregate. I 
will hold on to near the middle, and then drop the anchor. 

Discipula. It is indeed a fine sheet; smooth as any mirror; clearer 
than glass. I suppose the fish assemble here when they get tired of the 
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roughness and commotion of the lake without, because it is so calm and 
• still. Is it not so ? 

PiscATOR. It may be so; it is a good reason, and I will believe that 
it is so, since you have supposed it. This is as good a place as any, 
and here we will cast our lines; and there is so little wind stirring, that 
we shall only need to furl our sails, and the boat will remain at re^. 
Now then, here is your rod, nicely put together, with a fly on the hook. 
A pike will rise as quick at an artificial fly as at a live one ; a greedy 
fish is that pike; and if we should have occasion, I have other kinds of 
bait. Take it, and throw your line out as I taught you before- But 
what are you regarding so intently ? 

Discipula. I am looking at the shadow of the trees in the water; an 
inverted forest in the lake. Fish a little while alone, and let me look. 

PiscATOR. It has become so late in the day that I have not much 
hope of taking many now. However, I can but try. This same rod 
and line have done me good service in this same place, before to-day. 
Ah, I see a pike ! I ’ll have him ! Look! look how slowly and warily 
he comes up toward the bait! When he gets within a few feet of it, he 
will make a dash, and gorge it without stopping to think. Ah, there he 
goes with it; and here he comes back with it, straight up into the boat. 
Upon my word, a reasonable fish ; he wont weigh short of three pounds. 

Discipula. Oh, Mr. Piscator! here’s a new heaven and a new earth 
beneath us! Waving trees with birds flitting among their branches, 
and far down below, flying clouds and blue sky. A perfect hemisphere, 
and we are hanging over it, without any thing to support us ! I 
should n’t be surprised, to feel myself this minute tumbling down into it, 
down to the new heaven! I have been expecting to, for some time past; 
and what a fall would that be ! Do you suppose we should stop when 
we got there ? 

Piscator. If we did not, where should we go to ? 

Discipula. Ah, where! 

Piscator. These fish do not seem inclined to bite this morning. 
Yet there is one larger than that I caught before. I must have him, 
too. Observe how wistfully he eyes the bait; let the fly skim slowly 
along the water, just over him ; that is the way. Sir, to swallow a hook ; 
and now come up, and slide into the basket, out of sight, and keep your 
brother company. 

Discipula. Mr. Piscator, when you make such a splashing in the 
water, you ruffle and wrinkle my submarine prospect. Please do n’t. 

Piscator. I think it will be profitless trying to take any more this 
forenoon ; toward night they will bite again. And what shall we do in 
the mean time ? Usually, when I come out here alone, I go ashore, and 
rest myself during these hours, amid the fragrant shades of the thick 
trees, that screen me from the mid-day 'heat. Would you like to take 
such a ramble ?—or are you inclined to stay here, and gaze into the water ? 

Discipula. I suppose the picture will keep till we come back. Let 
us go ashore, and wander around in the woods, and find romantic grot¬ 
toes, and weave flower-wreaths, and build castles in the air. 

Piscator. And half a mile inland, you can see its summit from here, 
is a hill that commands a vast tract of lake and woodland. 
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subtilty, I must tell you, (to bring this to yourself,) upon this account, 
that it could not be conscience; I cannot think it to be conscience. 
Your pension was your conscience, and your secretary’s place your bait. 
I do acknowledge many of the popish priests formerly were learned men, 
and may be so still beyond the seas; but I could never yet meet with 
any here, that had any other learning or ability but artificial, only to 
delude weak women and weaker men.’ 

‘ They have indeed ways of conversion and conviction by enlightening 
our understandings with a faggot, and by the powerful and irresistible 
arguments of a dagger. But these are such wicked solecisms in their 
religion, that they seem to have left them neither natural sense nor natu¬ 
ral conscience. Not natural sense, by their absurdity in so unreasona¬ 
ble a belief as of the wine turned into blood: not natural conscience, by 
their cruelty, who make the Protestant’s blood as wine, and these priests 
thirst after it. Tantum religiopotuit suadere malorum.^ 

‘ Mr. Coleman, in one of his letters, speaks of rooting out our religion 
and our party ; and he is in the right, for they can never root out the 
Protestant religion but they must kill the Protestants. But let him and 
them know, if ever they shall endeavor to bring popery in by destroying 
of the king, they shall find that the Papists will thereby bring destruc¬ 
tion upon themselves, so that not a man of them would escape. 

*Ne catulus quidem relioquendus.’ 

*Our execution shall be as quick as their gunpowder, but more effec¬ 
tual. And so, gentlemen, I shall leave it to you to consider what his 
letters prove him guilty of directly, and what by consequence what he 
plainly would have done, and then how he would have done it, and 
whether you think his fiery zeal had so much cold hlood in it as to spare 
any others. 

‘ For the other part of the evidence, which is by the testimony of the 
present witnesses, you have heard them: I will not detain you longer 
now ; the day is going out.’ 

Mr. Justice Jones. ‘ You must find the prisoner guilty, or bring in 
two persons perjured.’ 

The verdict was what might have been anticipated from such a 
charge. Coleman was found guilty, and the next day sentenced. Af¬ 
ter sentence had been pronounced, he protested his innocence, but was 
brutally interrupted by the Chief Justice: ‘I am sorry, Mr. Coleman, that 
I have not charity enough to believe the words of a dying man.’ 

In answer to Coleman’s request that his wife might visit him in prison, 
he at first seemed disposed to deny it, and said: ‘ You say well, and it is 
a hard case to deny it; but I tell you what hardens my heart: the inso- 
lencies of your party, (the Roman Catholics I mean,) that they every 
day offer, which is indeed a proof of their Plot, that they are so bold and 
impudent, and such secret murders committed by them as would harden 
any man’s heart to do the common favors of justice and charity that to 
mankind are usually done. They are so bold and insolent that I think 
it is not to be endured in a Protestant kingdom.’ 

His request however was granted. He was executed the third of 
December following. 
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Discipula. Oh, I’m going to catch an hundred ! 

PiscATOK. I hope you may ; certainly — I hope you will; and you 
can only try. There, your fly is fastened to the hook as well as my an 
is able. Come, and sit on this side, and I will give you some instruc¬ 
tions how to use it. First, see that the line is clear of the rod ; then 
give it one swing round your head ; so — and cast it quickly but softly, 
as far from you as you can on the water. Neatly done! Now draw 
it slowly along the surface, and you shall presently see a fish rise at it. 
Be more moderate ; you draw it too rapidly. Ha! there it goes under! 
Wait till you feel him pulling on the line; now give him a little jerk 
to the right; there you have him, fairly hooked! You must be careful, 
or you *11 lose him yet. No; he’s not very heavy, and you may rai:^ 
him strait out of the water, and land him in the boat; so! 

Discipula. Ah, my master, will you tell me that I can’t catch fish ? 
Poor little fish ? Oh, but he’s a small one: take him off, master, and 
put him into the hold. I hunt for nobler game. 

Piscator. Not a good thought, not a good thought for an angler. 
Hunt for nobler game, if you like ; but a fisherwoman must not despise 
the smallest that comes to her net. Every thing counts. 

Discipula. Despise ? No ; oh no I I would like to catch fifty just 
such ; that is, if there are no larger ones to aftgle for. 

Piscator. Well, your bait is set again. Cast out as before, and I 
wish you better luck. 

Discipula. Now I am going to catch a large one — a foot long. 
But, Mr. Piscator, why do you not use your line ? 

Piscator. I will not interfere with your sport; and beside, I may 
want to give you advice how to manage yours. It is not, in general, a 
good plan to let the fish see you when you are angling; they are apt to 
be frightened away. However, in this case, I shall say nothing against 
it; because if they have an eye for beauty, as is commonly believed, 
your showing yourself should have a contrary effect. In truth, the in¬ 
fluence of beauty is much to be marvelled at. I remember myself when 
I was young, and had not yet learned their vanity, how easy I was to be 
led away and bewitched by a fair face and a sparkling eye. That was 
some time ago ; you draw your fly too fast; it was some years ago; 
and yet I am fain to confess, that even now, in nothing do I take more 
pleasure, than in looking on a ruddy cheek, a polished brow, the long 
lashes of a soft blue eye, and upon heavy folds of auburn hair; and it 
is for this reason that I have placed you opposite to me now. 

Discipula. Why, Mr. Piscator ! Did you mean that for a compli¬ 
ment ? 

Piscator. Certainly no. I seldom speak but what I think, for flat¬ 
tery I like neither to give nor receive. Ah, yes; there are witches in 
the world yet. And their witchcraft consists not in magic filters, and 
potent herbs gathered at midnight under the full moon ; far more subtle 
and powerful is it. Like the poisons of eastern countries, it is commu¬ 
nicated by a touch, by a look, by the breath of a word. This is the 
witchcraft that they use ; therewith lure they men to commit folly. It 
would seem to be their chief delight, their main occupation. But I am 
willing to believe that you are not so evil-minded ; and that when you 
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bewitch men, it is not because you love to do it, but that it is altogether 
involuntary. 

Discipula. Oh, of course, altogether involuntary. If I had my 
way, I never would cause a single flutter in any body’s breast — not I. 
But you see how it is, I can’t help it, and therefore it is not my fault. 
These fish do not bite well. There is one, he will weigh four pounds, 
that has been playing round and round the hook, but won’t touch it. 
Have n’t you got some kind of sweet smelling oil or perfume to scent 
the bait with ? 

PiscATOR. I have some lavender-leaves, and if you will draw up the 
line, I will rub the fly over with them, for fish love the smell of laven¬ 
der. Try him with that. Ah^ I see him — a respectable fish. He is 
coming up toward the hook; I think he will take it. 

Discipula. He stops and eyes it, as though he half suspected that 
it would not be pleasant to the taste, for all its fair looks. But I ’ll have 
him, in spite of his wits. You scrutinize too closely. Sir Pike! You 
had better take it at once, without useless inspection. What a noble 
fellow ! How gracefully he moves through the water! I will make it 
float carelessly away from him, dancing on the silver surface, as though 
it had just fallen fresh from Heaven; and beside, distance lends en¬ 
chantment. Ha! see him make a dive at it I There you have it. Sir! 
and there I have you! 

PiscATOR. Take care, or you’ll be over ! Hold hard, or he ’ll have 
you too! Upon my word, I was afraid you would go overboard I You 
should not, in your eagerness, lean out over the water so far. But you 
have got the better of him, and now pull him into the boat and let me 
take him off. 

Discipula. I came near losing my balwice; I thought I was gone! 
Lucky escape ! — but my heart beats yet. 

PiscATOR. A fine fish. He has swallowed the bait whole; your 
large fish always do. O! I do n’t know as I can take it out, without 
hurting him. 

Discipula. Poor fish ! He does not look quite so spruce and inde¬ 
pendent as he did a Httle while ago. Did your mouth water for that 
tempting fly. It will never water again I What deep sighs heave his 
little^ breast! but they will soon be over. Fix the bait, Mr. Piscator, 
and rub some more lavender on it. I ’ll catch another, in less than a 
minute. 

Piscator. It is done already. And this time, do not lean over so 
far, or you will be in danger of being pulled in, by some fish of greater 
strength than usual. Really, I think you are a good angler ; you seem 
to possess the skill by intuition. Is it not fine sport ? I see by the in¬ 
creased flush and light of your countenance, that you are of the same 
opinion. It is truly a gentle, a feminine sport. 

Discipula. There is one with the beautifulest eyes, and covered all 
over with gold and silver. But he is exceedingly shy. Come, Sir, if 
you are so distant, I shall have to approach you myself. I desire a 
nearer acquaintance with your beautiful eyes, and your gold and silver 
scales. Oh! if you move off in that direction, I shall retire in this ? 
Ah, you’ve thought better of it, and are coming back. I knew you 
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would. Observe, Mr. Piscator, how he turns round and hesitates and 
doubts what to do. There is no use in his deliberating ; it is inevitable; 
he has got to do it, Now he turns back. He seems to have made up 
his mind that he must have it at all hazards. And see him shut his 
eyes and make a dash. I am afraid he finds it unpalatable ! Too rash! 
too rash ! You should have considered better! Take him off, master; 
he is nothing very great, after all. 

Piscator. I see a large one, lying here at the left, deep in the water; 
of the kind which we call sucker. It is his nature to lie perfectly still 
as though asleep, and not to move till he is touched. Reach here the 
hook, while I fasten some pieces of lead to it, enough to sink it; and 
then I will tell you how to hook him. 

Discipula. I see! I know! I can do it myself, I will let the bait 
sink gently down into the water, a little forward of him, thus. Ah, it 
fell right on his back I He must be asleep, for he does n’t stir, nor seem 
to notice it. Now then, a little forward of him ; and so, slowly, softly, 
float up toward his nose. He appears to be inspecting the fly; he 
sleeps with his mouth wide open ; as a natural history philosopher mi^ht 
examine a butterfly ; and since it is so closely presented, suppose you 
try the sense of taste too. Sir! It is pleasant to the eye, you wiJ] find 
it also good for food, and to be desired to make one wise. Allow it to 
fall imperceptibly into your mouth ; nay, you cannot judge of its merits 
from a half trial, like that; it must be taken entirely in. Do n’t exert 
yourself, in the least; another inspiration, and you are possessed. Ha! 
is it not good ? — is it not sweet ? He must be very fond of it, he holds 
on to it so hard! Astonished fish I he wakes up, and opens his eyes 
with wonder; there is more in it than he dreamed of! Strait up to the 
light here, and show your agitated countenance. Now please to open 
your lips, and disclose the cause of all your sorrows, while kind Mr. 
Piscator extracts it. 

Piscator. Well hooked ! Indeed, scholar, it was well done of you. 
But the heavens are becoming overcast; it threatens storm. Would it 
not be wise to set out on our return ? 

Discipula. Oh no, no ! I can’t think of going yet ? ‘ Wise !’ It seems 
to me that it would be very foolish, while the lake contains so many 
more fish as good as any that we have already caught. 

Piscator. You do not expect to take them all ? 

Discipula. All in this place ; what should hinder? 

Piscator. They will not bite for ever in the same place. They are 
a cunning animal, and get frightened. 

Discipula. Then let us remove to another spot. 

Piscator. That we might do, if there were time ; but the sun is en¬ 
tirely hidden by clouds, and is near his going down. We shall presently 
have a thunder-storm. And then a stift' breeze from the south, which 
will waft us speedily toward our landing place ; had we not better begin 
to think of leaving ? 

Discipula. Wait till I catch one fish more ; I had a nibble just then. 

Piscator. You should handle your rod more gently. The wind 
blows up fresher and fresher; it will be dark as pitch too, when ni^l 
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fairly comes on. Shall we not spread our sails, and speed merrily 
homeward ? 

Discipula. Well, as you will, master; though really I donH see 
any occasion for all this hurry. Look at that fish! He rose almost to 
the surface after my hook, and yet would n\ take it. Oh, my poor fly ! 
my poor bait! See it, master ! All faded and worn and torn, no paint¬ 
ing or patching can renew its comeliness! And there sticks out the 
hook, plain to view ; a blind fish might see it! Oh, my poor fly, that 
could n’t conceal the hook any longer! Mr. Piscator, lend me your 
knife, while I cut the bait from the line, rags, paint, iron and all, and 
throw it back into the water, thus. Now then, little fish ! silly fish! 
come all of you, and see what has befooled you ! What some of your 
tribe have swallowed because they thought it was good, and some be¬ 
cause they were careless, and others because they were hungry and 
must have something! What many of ye have taken in,^ and more 
have nibbled at, and all have gazed at, and admired and longed for! 
Oh, rare sport have ye made me, foolish things ! And longer would I 
have play^ with you, but the evening comes on, and I must bid you 
a happy farewell. So we are under way again, are we ? 

Piscator. We are again under way; and I have hope of reaching 
home before yonder cloud comes over us. And trust me, when it does 
come, it will bring more wind with it, 

Discipula. Once more on the open bosom of the lake! How the 
little black angry waves dance up one after another, and roll past us 
toward the northern shore. And see that dim hill at the other extremity 
of the pond, how gigantic and broken it looks. Oh, Mr. Piscator, let’s 
go and see it! let’s go and see it! And those high perpendicular rocks, 
that stand out so boldly. Yes, yes, put up the helm ! we ’ll go and see 
how they look in the twilight. 

Piscator. But my dear child, it will take an hour and a half longer 
to go round by the rocks, and before that time, I fear the storm will in¬ 
crease. 

Discipula. Oh, never fear the storm. I ’ll risk it! And when we 
get up there, we can take a short cut across to our port; so put up the 
helm ! — good Mr. Piscator, kind Mr. Piscator! do let us run up to the 
hill! I can assure you there is no danger. 

Piscator. I cannot well deny any thing that you ask of me ; but 
much I doubt, Mr.- 

Discipula. Nay, nay, doubt nothing. We shall get home safe, 
trust me for that. And that cloud, that you are so fearful of, is not 
coming over us, at all; it is coming down on the other shore of the lake. 
Please, Mr. Pilot, to keep in a little nearer the land, or we shall pass the 
rocks so far out, that we shall not be able to see them with distinctness. 

Piscator. A wilful woman must even have her own way. My 
child ! you will catch your death with cold, to take off your bonnet .so! 

Discipula. I’m not afraid of it; I want to feel the air. 

Piscator. And where are you going now ? 

Discipula.. Gk)ing to sit down in the bow of the boat This view is 
much finer! Oh, this is grand! 
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PiscATOR. But, good scholar ? good scholar ! you will certainly fall 
out there ! I believe you are crazy, you look so wild! 

Discipula. How the boat pitches over the little waves ? And, Mr. 
Piscator, direct the boat toward the shore, so as to make it rock more. 
The heavens are all grey, and the waters are all black, and the wind is 
high and wild in its sport like an imprisoned bird let loose. Oh master, 
spread the other sail, and see if we can’t fly faster! Here are the rocks 
so grim; but it is growing dark, and I can only just make them out 
Why, Mr. Piscator, you are not going near enough ! Run close in under 
them! 

Piscator. I shall say to you plainly, what you ask is impossible. 
It would be running an unwarrantable hazard; as indeed coming up 
here at all was unwarrantable. 

Discipula. At least then, good master, keep along up at this distance, 
if that pleases you best; for there is a bluff just ahead, which projects 
farther out than the others, and we shall pass close by it. 

Piscator. It is high, time that we commenced our return in good 
earnest. And therefore, scholar, for I must remind you that you are my 
scholar till I see you safe ashore; therefore, if you please, you may 
stand by the sail to tack. 

Discipula. But just look once, how boldly and sternly it lifts up its 
calm front out of the boiling waters ! 

Piscator. It is without doubt, very fine ; but it is impossible to hold 
on a foot farther. So if you will stand by the sail-r 

Discipula. I wish I had a boat of my own to sail out here alone in 
and go where I choose I Well, what shall I do ? how shall I go to work? 
Oh, Mr. Piscator ! honest Mr. Piscator! let me hold the helm while you 
take care of the sails. 

Piscator. Willingly, if your hand is strong enough. Try it ; shrill 
you be able to hold it as it is ? 

Discipula. With the greatest ease. Now then, are you ready? 
What are you letting down the sail for ? That three-cornered rag from 
the bow-sprit w’ont be enough ! 

Piscator. It would be unsafe to set the main-sail, and I think with 
this breeze the fore-stay-sail will drive us sufficiently fast. 

Discipula. Well, suit yourself. Now are you ready ? 

Piscator. Ready, certainly, when I take the helm. But what are 
you doing? If you undertake to let the skiff fall off before the wind 
you will upset us, as sure as- 

Discipula. Just see if I do. Let me hold the helm. Oh yes, let 
me! 

Piscator. But scholar I good scholar! dear scholar! 

, Discipula. No, no, I wont give it up! you can’t have it! Honest 
Mr. Piscator, let me steer the boat, only a little way! Oh, but I will; 
and there is no use in your trying to prevent me. See there now, 
have n’t we come round to our course in good style ? 

Piscator. A taste of power to those who are unaccustomed to it is 
always dangerous, and I blame myself for permitting you to usurp the 
post of pilot. Though, as you seem determined to maintain it, I cannot 
choose but to sit down here quietly, and trust our lives to your skill. 
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My life indeed! But yours? Seriously now, my fair young lady, 
would it not be wiser- 

Discipula. Seriously now, my careful master, I do n’t think it would. 
Why, what would you have ? Are we not skimming over the waves 
like a sea-bird free ? And see those two birds, how they dash by us, 
and wheel round over us, and breast the gale! Oh master I would n’t 
you like to be a sea-bird, and swing sideways, with your face to the 
wind that almost took your breath away, swing down, down, glance 
against the water, then on the other side, swing up, up ? And would n’t 
it be sweet too to struggle your way up through the storm, high over 
that cloud yonder, with the thunder on its inside and the lightning on its 
out—then fold your wings, close your eyes, and fall calmly down on 
to its dark, soft, bosom ? Oh, would n’t it be sweet ? 

PiscATOR. My dear scholar, our landing place lies here, toward the 
north-east, and you are running directly north. 

Discipula. Do n’t be under any apprehensions; I am only going to 
run out half a mile farther, that we may get before the wind, and then 
we ’ll scud straight toward home. And beside, we rock more, going in 
this direction. I wish it would blow harder, and make more swell! 
You know now, Mr. Piscator, how a wild swan feels when he sits on the 
water and is buoyed up on the heaving wave, and in a breath sinks in¬ 
to the black abyss. If I were a wild swan I would go to sleep and let 
the winds blow and the waters heave! How the boat careens over and 
plunges down when the blast whistles against the masts ! Drive on! 
Drive on ! my light gallant bark ! Oh, my master ! shall I sing you 
a song ? a little song of the sea ? a pirate song ? 

Piscator. You look at this present moment as if you might sing a 
pirate song, or be a pirate yourself. I observe that since you have taken 
off your bonnet, the wind has somewhat disarranged your hair. 

Discipula. Would n’t you like to be a pirate, though ? I would; 
and roam over the ocean at my own free will; and through the storm 
and spray, and lightning-glances of the wild midnight, dash on my flee¬ 
ing victim like the eagle on his prey! All hands on deck to get on 
more sail! Stand by to unfurl the main-sail to the tempest! 

Piscator. Will it please you, my fair pilot, to inform me whither 
you are taking us ? 

Discipula. I am going to run into that cloud yonder ; the one before 
us, with the thunder on its inside and the lightning on its out. 

Piscator. What you call a cloud appears to me to be a hill, that 
rises a few rods back from the shore. 

Discipula. Oh, it ’s a cloud — a cloud! And there is a star that 
glimmers through it. 

Piscator. I see nothing but the twinkling of a taper, from the win¬ 
dow of some dwelling. 

Discipula. I tell you it’s a star — a star! The cloud has settled 
down into the water like a mountain; and through its base penetrates a 
tunnel, through which the ray of that star comes — a long, straight 
cavern, arched overhead and on either side by wreathed and rolling 
pillars of smoke. I ’ll put up the helm and run into it! Bear up ! bear 
up! bear stoutly up, my brave, bold bark ! and plunge forward like the 
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Then on any day that you will appoint, God willing, I will give you a 
sail; or indeed, this morning, if duty does not incline you in another 
direction, and you will step with me into my little boat yonder. 

Discipula. That shall I with right good will. But I shall have to 
make you wait while I get my fishing tackle. 

PiscATOR. Of necessity you shall not do that j for I remember now, 
I can fit you with a spare harness of my own. 

Discipttla. Then let us be going, say I. And is this the skiff? 
What a painted little cockle-shell of a boat, with its two masts! I sup¬ 
pose it will bear us both ? 

PiscATOR. It will bear twenty like you and me. Please let me help 
you to step in; and though you feel it to give under your feet, and as it 
were, slide away from beneath you, yet now when you are set down on 
the bench, you perceive it is perfectly steady. 

Discipula. Oh, I shall not be in the least afraid. What a tiny lit¬ 
tle schooner! But is it not bold to spread both sails ? And see, now 
that we come round to the wind, how the skiff keels over. 

PiscATOR. It is entirely safe, my fair scholar; for since you have 
chosen me to be your instructor and master in the science of the angle, 
you must be content to be called my scholar. It is entirely safe ; and 
you must observe, that however much it may keel over, it cannot upset; 
for if struck by a sudden squall, or flaw of the wind, the masts will go 
by the board, and so it will right. 

Discipula. Excellently well contrived. But has not the breeze sud¬ 
denly died away ? Yet the sails are distended, and miniature waves 
are thrown off from either side of the bow. 

PiscATOR. The breeze seems to have decreased, because we are 
moving in the same direction with it; and you will see, now when I 
bring the boat more toward the wind, that it blows as strong as before, 
and our motion is well nigh stopped. 

Discipula. That I can very well see ; and I pray you, my master, 
not to bring the skiff so far into the wind to prove your proposition to me 
as to capsize it. The masts bend over toward the water more than it is 
pleasant to see. 

PiscATOR. There is no danger; and after half an hour's experience 
you will beoome used to it, and lose all apprehension. I think I will 
alter our course a couple of points; so if you have a mind, since I 
cannot well leave the tiller, you may unloose the cord that fastens the 
forward sail to the side of the boat; wait a moment till we come round, 
and the sail hangs loose in the wind; now loose the rope, and let it out 
about a foot; so, wind it round as it was before. Neatly done ! Next, 
let out the other sail in the same way and to the same length. It was 
well executed! Really, you are destined to become a sailor's wife 
after all. 

Discipula. Marry, I hope so. But why ‘ after all V 

PiscATOR. Nay, I meant nothing ; except, that whereas I formerly 
thought you rather affected the land, now I find that you are courageous 
on the water; and therefore, I say you deserve a Commodore. Ob¬ 
serve now, we are running more nearly with the wind, and move faster. 
It is a favorable breeze; for our fishing-ground is in the south-eastern 
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comer of the lake, behind that highland which you see yonder; and this 
blows from the western quarter. We shall soon be there. 

Discipula. Be in no hurry; I am in none. Is it not a fine morning ? 
Those white, high-flying clouds, rolled up into fleeces like wool, with 
ragged patches of the sky between them, above us, and the broad blue 
bosom of the lake, with the multitude of little waves leaping up and 
dancing all over its surface beneath us, and our boat, in the midst of 
both sky and water, gliding calmly along like a bird with his wings 
spread floating in the air ! Is it not a lovely morning? Yes, yes ; I 
must be a sailor’s wife, and live on the ocean! Or perhaps, rather, a 
fisherman’s wife, and sail on a lake like this. If I should happen to 
meet with one of the latter class, of approved character, somewhat ma¬ 
ture in years and grave in demeanor, kind of disposition and manly of 
countenance, one who would let me go sailing with him eveiy day, (of 
course I am not describing you, Mr. Piscator,) I think — yes, I am quite 
certain, that he would content me. 

Piscator. Nay, nay, my fair young lady, you are pleased to mock? 

‘ Mature in years and grave in demeanor,’ said you ? A gallant young 
sailor for you, say I! There are many who sigh for the favor ’which 
you have so freely granted me to-day. Ah, you should not jeer. 

Discipula. I tell you, Mr. Piscator, none but you for me this day! 
I am not going to think of any body but you; for I tell you plainly, I 
like you very much. 

Piscator. Ah, yes, yes; certainly — without doubt, I hope so; 
surely, why should you not ? 

Discipula. And what a beautiful island! The grass grows down 
almost to the water’s edge, leaving a narrow belt of white sand; how 
it glistens in the sun-light! and those half-a-dozen tall trees in the cen¬ 
tre, how do you suppose they came to grow there alone so ? 

Piscator. That is a question which I have often asked, but have 
never been able to satisfy myself, as to how they came there. They 
have stood for more generations than one, and will cast their shadows 
on the water when other boats than ours sail past them, and other eyes 
than ours wonder at them. Now we are nearly at our journey’s end; 
when we pass through the opening between that island ahead of us, and 
the main land, we shall be on our fishing-ground. 

Discipula. Is it possible that we have reached here so quick ? It is 
not half so far as I thought it was. And yet, on looking back, there is 
a wide waste lying between us and the cove from which we started. 
How diminutive the house on the high ground back of the landing-place 
looks; like a mole-hill, and the trees around it like shrubs I Well sped, 
little bark! A swift and an easy-paced courser are you; steadily 
now, through this narrow strait; steadily and gently, for your race is 
almost run. 

Piscator. The channel begins to widen again; and lo ? here we 
are in a lake by itself as it were; a sheet of water full a mile long and 
a quarter of a mile wide. And herein the fish mostly do congregate. I 
will hold on to near the middle, and then drop the anchor. 

Discipula. It is indeed a fine sheet; smooth as any mirror; clearer 
than glass. I suppose the fish assemble here when they get tired of the 
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roughness and commotion of the lake without, because it is so calm and 
still. Is it not so ? 

PiscATOR. It may be so; it is a good reason, and I will believe that 
it is so, since you have supposed it. This is as good a place as any, 
and here we will cast our lines; and there is so little wind stirring, that 
we shall only need to furl our sails, and the boat will remain at rest. 
Now then, here is your rod, nicely put together, with a fly on the hook. 
A pike will rise as quick at an artificial fly as at a live one; a greedy 
fish is that pike; and if we should have occasion, I have other kinds of 
bait. Take it, and throw your line out as I taught you before. But 
what are you regarding so intently ? 

Discipula. I am looking at the shadow of the trees in the water; an 
inverted forest in the lake. Fish a little while alone, and let me look. 

PiscATOR. It has become so late in the day that I have not much 
hope of taking many now. However, I can but try. This same rod 
and line have done me good service in this same place, before to-day. 
Ah, I see a pike ! I ’ll have him ! Look! look how slowly and warily 
he comes up toward the bait! When he gets within a few feet of it, he 
will make a dash, and gorge it without stopping to think. Ah, there he 
goes with it; and here he comes back with it, straight up into the boat. 
Upon my word, a reasonable fish ; he wont weigh short of three pounds. 

Discipula. Oh, Mr. Piscator! here’s a new heaven and a new earth 
beneath us ! Waving trees with birds flitting among their branches, 
and far down below, flying clouds and blue sky. A perfect hemisphere, 
and we are hanging over it, without any thing to support us! I 
should n’t be surprised, to feel myself this minute tumbling down into it, 
down to the new heaven! I have been expecting to, for some time past; 
and what a fall would that be ! Do you suppose we should stop when 
we got there ? 

Piscator. If we did not, where should we go to ? 

Discipula. Ah, where! 

Piscator. These fish do not seem inclined to bite this morning. 
Yet there is one larger than that I caught before. I must have him, 
loo. Observe how wistfully he eyes the bait; let the fly skim slowly 
along the water, just over him ; that is the way. Sir, to swallow a hook; 
and now come up, and slide into the basket, out of sight, and keep your 
brother company. 

Discipula. Mr. Piscator, when you make such a splashing in the 
water, you ruffle and wrinkle my submarine prospect. Please do n’t. 

Piscator. I think it will be profitless trying to take any more this 
forenoon ; toward night they will bite again. And what shall we do in 
the mean time ? Usually, when I come out here alone, I go ashore, and 
rest myself during these hours, amid the fragrant shades of the thick 
trees, that screen me from the mid-day 'heat. Would you like to take 
such a ramble ?—or are you inclined to stay here, and gaze into the water ? 

Discipula. I suppose the picture will keep till we come back. Let 
us go ashore, and wander around in the woods, and find romantic grot¬ 
toes, and weave flower-wreaths, and build castles in the air. 

Piscator. And half a mile inland, you can see its summit from here, 
is a hill that commands a vast tract of lake and woodland. 
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Discipula. Yes, yes ; let us go! 

PiscATOR. Well, scholar, here we are again, after our long tramp. 
You see I am a better land-pilot than you just now took me to be ; for 
I have brought us out to the right spot; more by token, yonder is the 
boat, safe and sound. I am afraid you are fatigued with our long 
travels ? 

Discipula. Not much ; but I would like to sit down on the green 
carpet, under this shade, for a few minutes. 

PiscATOR. It must be, at the least, four of the clock ; and although 
your nature, my fair young lady, is probably too ethereal to think of 
such homely matters, I do not profess mine to be such, and am ready to 
acknowledge, that a little dinner would not be unacceptable. 

Discipula. Unacceptable ? No; but where are we t6 get it ? 

PiscATOR. I always bring with me, on my excursions, a hand-bas¬ 
ket, containing- 

Discipula. Why in the world I — why did nH you let me know that 
before ? Let us have it as quick as possible! 

PiscATOR. It is in the boat, and if you will remain a moment, I will 
bring it up here. 

Discipula. Oh yes, do! And be quick, my good master! — as 
quick as you can ! 

PiscATOR. Nimble as any page, that waits on lady bright. Here 
we have the provisions; and if we could manage to find something for 
a table-cover, we might dispense with knives and — Right, scholar, 
put your hand into the basket and help yourself. 

Discipula. Ham sandwich! Oh, Mr. Piscator, this is good! Is 
there enough of it ? 

Piscator. Enough for us two; and therefore you need not fear to 
help yourself heartily, as I am glad to see that you are not. Never was 
sumptuous feast to an epicure on gala-day better than my simple fare 
to me on this beach, after a morning’s sail and ramble. 

Discipula. Most excellent ? Pll come out here every time I can 
get a chance, for the sake of dining with you under the old beech tree. 

Piscator. It brings to my mind the story of the king, who, after 
the chase, took some bread and water at the hut of a woodsman ; which, 
as it is no doubt well known, I shall not repeat unto you. But the bot¬ 
tom of the basket begins to appear. What! done already ? Good 
despatch! And now, scholar, we will immediately to our sport, for we 
have no time to waste. 

Discipula. Yes, yes, immediately to work; I long to try my hand. 
Here’s the boat; I should think it would have got tired waiting so long 
for us. But h looks very patient. 

Piscator. You may get in, while I loose, and shove off. There 
appears to be a sharp breeze blowing on the lake without, yet our pond 
is as imruffled as when we left it. We will return to the same spot we 
were in before, and cast out our lines. 

Discipula. Is this my rod ? Fix the bait for me skilfully, and I ’ll 
catch them. 

Piscator. I cannot promise you gre^t success at first, considering 
your inexperience- 
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Discipula. Oh, I’m going to catch an hundred ! 

PiscATOR. I hope you may ; certainly — I hope you will ; and you 
can only try. There, your fly is fastened to the hook as well as my art 
is able. Come, and sit on this side, and I will give you some instruc¬ 
tions how to use it. First, see that the line is clear of the rod; then 
give it one swing round your head ; so — and cast it quickly but softly, 
as far from you as you can on the water. Neatly done! Now draw 
it slowly along the surface, and you shall presently see a fish rise at it. 
Be more moderate ; you draw it too rapidly. Ha ! there it goes under! 
Wait till you feel him pulling on the line; now give him a little jerk 
to the right; there you have him, fairly hooked! You must be careful, 
or you ’ll lose him yet. No; he’s not very heavy, and you may raise 
him strait out of the water, and land him in the boat; so! 

Discipula. Ah, my master, will you tell me that I can’t catch fish ? 
Poor little fish ! Oh, but he’s a small one: take him off, master, and 
put him into the hold. I hunt for nobler game. 

PiscATOR. Not a good thought, not a good thought for an angler. 
Hunt for nobler game, if you like ; but a fisherwoman must not despise 
the smallest that comes to her net. Every thing counts. 

Discipula. Despise ? No ; oh no! I would like to catch fifty just 
such ; that is, if there are no larger ones to angle for. 

PiscATOR. Well, your bait is set again. Cast out as before, and I 
wish you better luck. 

Discipula. Now I am going to catch a large one — a foot long. 
But, Mr. Piscator, why do you not use your line ? 

PiscATOR. I will not interfere with your sport; and beside, I may 
want to give you advice how to manage yours. It is not, in general, a 
good plan to let the fish see you when you are angling; they are apt to 
be frightened away. However, in this case, I shall say nothing against 
it; because if they have an eye for beauty, as is commonly believed, 
your showing yourself should have a contrary effect. In truth, the in¬ 
fluence of beauty is much to be marvelled at. I remember myself when 
I was young, and had not yet learned their vanity, how easy I was to be 
led away and bewitched by a fair face and a sparkling eye. That was 
some time ago ; you draw your fly too fast; it was some years ago; 
and yet I am fain to confess, that even now, in nothing do I take more 
pleasure, than in looking on a ruddy cheek, a polished brow, the long 
lashes of a soft blue eye, and upon heavy folds of auburn hair; and it 
is for this reason that I have placed you opposite to me now. 

Discipula. Why, Mr. Piscator ! Did you mean that for a compli¬ 
ment ? 

Piscator. Certainly no. I seldom speak but what I think, for flat¬ 
tery I like neither to give nor receive. Ah, yes; there are witches in 
the world yet.. And their witchcraft consists not in magic filters, and 
potent herbs gathered at midnight under the full moon ; far more subtle 
and powerful is it. Like the poisons of eastern countries, it is commu¬ 
nicated by a touch, by a look, by the breath of a word. This is the 
witchcraft that they use ; therewith lure they men to commit folly. It 
would seem to be their chief delight, their main occupation. But I am 
willing to believe that you are not so evil-minded ; and that when you 
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bewitch men, it is not because you love to do it, but that it is altogether 
involuntary. 

Discipula. Oh, of course, altogether involuntary. If I had my 
way, I never would cause a single flutter in any body’s breast — not I. 
But you see how it is, I can’t help it, and therefore it is not my fault. 
These fish do not bite well. There is one, he will weigh four pounds, 
that has been playing round and round the hook, but won’t touch it. 
Have n’t you got some kind of sweet smelling oil or perfume to scent 
the bait with ? 

PiscATOR. I have some lavender-leaves, and if you will draw up the 
line, I will rub the fly over with them, for fish love the smell of laven¬ 
der. Try him with that. Ah, I see him — a respectable fish. He is 
coming up toward the hook; I think he will take it. 

Discipula. He stops and eyes it, as though he half suspected that 
it would not be pleasant to the taste, for all its fair looks. But I ’ll have 
him, in spite of his wits. You scrutinize too closely, Sir Pike! You 
had better take it at once, without useless inspection. What a noble 
fellow ! How gracefully he moves through the water! I will make it 
float carelessly away from him, dancing on the silver surface, as though 
it had just fallen fresh from Heaven; and beside, distance lends en¬ 
chantment. Ha! see him make a dive at it! There you have it. Sir! 
and there I have you ! 

PiscATOR. Take care, or you’ll be over! Hold hard, or he ’ll have 
you too! Upon my word, I was afraid you would go overboard ! You 
should not, in your eagerness, lean out over the water so far. But you 
have got the better of him, and now pull him into the boat and let me 
take him off. 

Discipula. I came near losing my balance; I thought I was gone! 
Lucky escape ! — but my heart beats yet. 

PiscATOR. A fine fish. He has swallowed the bait whole; your 
large fish always do. O! I do n’t know as I can take it out, without 
hurting him. 

Discipula. Poor fish ! He does not look quite so spruce and inde¬ 
pendent as he did a Httle while ago. Did your mouth water for that 
tempting fly. It will never water again! What deep sighs heave his 
little^ breast! but they will soon be over. Fix the bait, Mr. Piscator, 
and rub some more lavender on it. I ’ll catch another, in less than a 
minute. 

Piscator. It is done already. And this time, do not lean over so 
far, or you will be in danger of being pulled in, by some fish of greater 
strength than usual. Really, I think you are a good angler ; you seem 
to possess the skill by intuition. Is it not fine sport ? I see by the in¬ 
creased flush and light of your countenance, that you are of the same 
opinion. It is truly a gentle, a feminine sport. 

Discipula. There is one with the beautifulest eyes, and covered all 
over with gold and silver. But he is exceedingly shy. Come, Sir, if 
you are so distant, I shall have to approach you myself. I desire a 
nearer acquaintance with your beautiful eyes, and your gold and silver 
scales. Oh ! if you move off in that direction, I shall retire in this ! 
Ah, you’ve thought better of it, and are coming back. I knew you 
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would. Observe, Mr. Piscator, how he turns round and hesitates and 
doubts what to do. There is no use in his deliberating ; it is inevitable; 
he has got to do it, Now he turns back. He seems to have made up 
his mind that he must have it at all hazards. And see him shut his 
eyes and make a dash. I am afraid he finds it unpalatable! Too rash! 
too rash ! You should have considered better ! Take him off, master; 
he is nothing very great, after all. 

Piscator. I see a large one, lying here at the left, deep in the water; 
of the kind which we call sucker. It is his nature to lie perfectly still 
as though asleep, and not to move till he is touched. Reach here the 
hookj while I fasten some pieces of lead to it, enough to sink it; and 
then I will tell you how to hook him. 

Discipula. I see! I know! I can do it myself, I will let the bait 
sink gently down into the water, a little forward of him, thus. Ah, it 
fell right on his back i He must be asleep, for he does n’t stir, nor seem 
to notice it. Now then, a little forward of him ; and so, slowly, softly, 
float up toward his nose. He appears to be inspecting the fly; he 
sleeps with his mouth wide open ; as a natural history philosopher might 
examine a butterfly ; and since it is so closely presented, suppose you 
try the sense of taste too. Sir! It is pleasant to the eye, you will find 
it also good for food, and to be desired to make one wise. Allow it to 
fall imperceptibly into your mouth ; nay, you cannot judge of its merits 
from a half trial, like that; it must be taken entirely in. Do n’t exert 
yourself, in the least; another inspiration, and you are possessed. Ha! 
is it not good ? — is it not sweet ? He must be very fond of it, he holds 
on to it so hard! Astonished fish ! he wakes up, and opens his eyes 
with wonder ; there is more in it than he dreamed of! Strait up to the 
light here, and show your agitated countenance. Now please to open 
your lips, and disclose the cause of all your sorrows, while kind Mr. 
Piscator extracts it. 

piscATOR. Well hooked ! Indeed, scholar, it was well done of you. 
But the heavens are becoming overcast; it threatens storm. Would it 
not be wise to set out on our return ? 

Discipula. Oh no, no 1 I can’t think of going yet ? ‘ Wise!’ It seems 
to me that it would be very foolish, while the lake contains so many 
more fish as good as any that we have already caught. 

Piscator. You do not expect to take them all ? 

Discipula. All in this place ; what should hinder ? 

Piscator. They will not bite for ever in the same place. They are 
a cunning animal, and get frightened. 

Discipula. Then let us remove to another spot. 

Piscator. That we might do, if there were time ; but the sun is en¬ 
tirely hidden by clouds, and is near his going down. We shall presently 
have a thunder-storm. And then a stiff breeze from the south, which 
will waft us speedily toward our landing place; had we not better begin 
to think of leaving ? 

Discipula. Wait till I catch one fish more; I had a nibble just then. 

Piscator. You should handle your rod more gently. The wind 
blows up fresher and fresher; it will be dark as pitch too, when ni^t 
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fairly comes on. Shall we not spread our sails, and speed merrily 
homeward ? 

Discipula. Well, as you will, master; though really I don’t see 
any occasion for all this hurry. Look at that fish! He rose almost to 
the surface after my hook, and yet would n’t take it. Oh, my poor fly ! 
my poor bait! See it, master ! All faded and worn and tom, no paint¬ 
ing or patching can renew its comeliness! And there sticks out the 
hook, plain to view ; a blind fish might see it! Oh, my poor fly, that 
could n’t conceal the hook any longer! Mr. Piscator, lend me your 
knife, while I cut the bait from the line, rags, paint, iron and all, and 
throw it back into the water, thus. Now then, little fish ! silly fish! 
come all of you, and see what has befooled you ! What some of your 
tribe have swallowed because they thought it was good, and some be¬ 
cause they were careless, and others because they were hungry and 
must have something! What many of ye have taken in, and more 
have nibbled at, and all have gazed at, and admired and longed for! 
Oh, rare sport have ye made me, foolish things I And longer would I 
have play^ with you, but the evening comes on, and I must bid you 
a happy farewell. So We are under way again, are we ? 

Piscator. We are again under way ; and I have hope of reaching 
home before yonder cloud comes over us. And trust me, when it does 
come, it will bring more wind with it, 

Discipula- Once more on the open bosom of the lake! How the 
little black angry waves dance up one after another, and roll past us 
toward the northern shore. And see that dim hill at the other extremity 
of the pond, how gigantic and broken it looks. Oh, Mr. Piscator, let’s 
go and see it! let’s go and see it! And those high perpendicular rocks, 
that stand out so boldly. Yes, yes, put up the helm ! we ’ll go and see 
how they look in the twilight. 

Piscator. But my dear child, it will take an hour and a half longer 
to go round by the rocks, and before that time, I fear the storm will in¬ 
crease. 

Discipula. Oh, never fear the storm. I’ll risk it! And when we 
get up there, we can take a short cut across to our port; so put up the 
helm ! — good Mr. Piscator, kind Mr. Piscator! do let us run up to the 
hill! I can assure you there is no danger. 

Piscator. I cannot well deny any thing that you ask of me ; but 
much I doubt, Mr.- 

Discipula. Nay, nay, doubt nothing. We shall get home safe, 
trust me for that. And that cloud, that you are so fearful of, is not 
coming over us, at all; it is coming down on the other shore of the lake. 
Please, Mr. Pilot, to keep in a little nearer the land, or we shall pass the 
rocks so far out, that we shall not be able to see them with distinctness. 

Piscator. ■ A wilful woman must even have her own way. My 
child ! you will catch your death with cold, to take off your bonnet so! 

Discipula. I’m not afraid of it; I want to feel the air. 

Piscator. And where are you going now ? 

Discipula.. Groing to sit down in the bow of the boat This view is 
much finer! Oh, this is grand! 
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PiscATOR. But, good scholar ! good scholar! you will certainly fall 
out there ! I believe you are crazy, you look so wild! 

Discipula. How the boat pitches over the little waves ? And, Mr. 
Piscator, direct the boat toward the shore, so as to make it rock more. 
The heavens are all grey, and the waters are all black, and the wind is 
high and wild in its sport like an imprisoned bird let loose. Oh master, 
spread the other sail, and see if we can’t fly faster! Here are the rocks 
so grim; but it is growing dark, and I can only just make them out. 
Why, Mr. Piscator, you are not going near enough ! Run close in imder 
them! 

Piscator. I shall say to you plainly, what you ask is impossible. 
It would be running an unwarrantable hazard; as indeed coming up 
here at all was unwarrantable. 

Discipula. At least then, good master, keep along up at this distance, 
if that pleases you best; for there is a bluff just ahead, which projects 
farther out than the others, and we shall pass close by it. 

Piscator. It is high.time that we commenced our return in good 
earnest. And therefore, scholar, for I must remind you thaf you are my 
scholar till I see you safe ashore; therefore, if you plealse, you may 
stand by the sail to tack, 

Discipula. But just look once, how boldly and sternly it lifts up its 
calm front out of the boiling waters ! 

Piscator. It is without doubt, very fine ; but it is impossible to hold 
on a foot farther. So if you will stand by the sail-r 

Discipula. I wish I had a boat of my own to sail out here aloUe in 
and go where I choose ! Well, what shall I do ? how shall I go to work? 
Oh, Mr. Piscator ! honest Mr. Piscator! let me hold the helm while you 
take care of the sails. 

Piscator. Willingly, if your hand is strong enough. Try it; sh^ll 
you be able to hold it as it is ? 

Discipula. With the greatest ease. Now then, are you ready ? 
What are you letting down the ^ail for ? That three-cornered rag from 
the bow-sprit wont be enough ! 

Piscator. It would be unsafe to set the main-sail, and I think with 
this breeze the fore-stay-sail will drive us sufficiently fast. 

Discipula. Well, suit yourself. Now are you ready ? 

Piscator. Ready, certainly, when I take the helm. But what are 
you doing ? If you undertake to let the ^kiff fall off before the wind 
you will upset us, as sure as-- 

Discipula. Just see if I do. Let me hold the helm. Oh yes, let 
me! 

Piscator. But scholar ^ good scholar ? dear scholar! 

, Discipula. No, no, I wont give it up! you can’t have it! Honest 
Mr. Piscator, let me steer the boat, only a little way! Oh, but I will; 
and there is no use in your trying to prevent me. See there now, 
have n’t we come round to our course in good style ? 

Piscator. A taste of power to those who are unaccustomed to it is 
always dangerous, and I blame myself for permitting you to usurp the 
post of pilot. Though, as you seem determined to maintain it, I cannot 
choose but to sit down here quietly, and trust our lives to your skill. 
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My life indeed! But yours 1 Seriously now, my fair young lady, 
would it not be wiser- 

Disciptjla. Seriously now, my careful master, I do n’t think it would. 
Why, what would you have ? Are we not skimming over the waves 
like a sea-bird free ? And see those two birds, how they dash by us, 
and wheel round over us, and breast the gale! Oh master I would n’t 
you like to be a sea-bird, and swing sideways, with your face to the 
wind that almost took your breath away, swing down, down, glance 
against the water, then on the other side, swing up, up ? And would n’t 
it be sweet too to struggle your way up through the storm, high over 
that cloud yonder, with the thunder on its inside and the lightning on its 
out— then fold your wings, close your eyes, and fall calmly down on 
to its dark, soft, bosom ? Oh, would n’t it be sweet ? 

PiscATOR. My dear scholar, our landing place lies here, toward the 
north-east, and you are running directly north. 

Discipula. Do n’t be under any apprehensions; I am only going to 
run out half a mile farther, that we may get before the wind, and then 
we ’ll scud straight toward home. And beside, we rock more, going in 
this direction. I wish it would blow harder, and make more swell! 
You know now, Mr. Piscator, how a wild syvan feejs when he sits on the 
water and is buoyed up on the heaving wave, and in a breath sinks in¬ 
to the black abyss. If I were a wild swan I would go to sleep and let 
the winds blow and the waters heave! How the boat careens over and 
plunges down when the blast whistles against the masts ! Drive on! 
Drive on ! my light gallant bark! Oh, my master ! shall I sing you 
a song ? a little song of the sea? a pirate song ? 

Piscator. You look at this present moment as if you might sing a 
pirate song, or be a pirate yourself. I observe that since you have taken 
off your bonnet, the wind has somewhat disarranged your hair. 

Discipula. Would n’t you like to be a pirate, though ? I would; 
and roam over the ocean at my own free will; and through the storm 
and spray, and lightning-glances of the wild midnight, dash on my flee¬ 
ing victim like the eagle on his prey! All hands on deck to get on 
more sail! Stand by to unfurl the main-sail to the tempest! 

Piscator. Will it please you, my fair pilot, to inform me whither 
you are taking us ? 

Discipula. I am going to run into that cloud yonder; the one before 
us, with the thunder on its inside and the lightning on its out. 

Piscator. What you call a cloud appears to me to be a hill, that 
rises a few rods back from the shore. 

Discipula. Oh, it’s a cloud — a cloud! And there is a star that 
glimmers through it. 

Piscator. I see nothing but the twinkling of a taper, from the win¬ 
dow of some dwelling. 

Discipula. I tell you it’s a star — a star! The cloud has settled 
down into the water like a mountain; and through its base penetrates a 
tunnel, through which the ray of that star comes — a long, straight 
cavern, arch^ overhead and on either side by wreathed and rolling 
pillars of smoke. I ’ll put up the helm and run into it I Bear up I bear 
up! bear stoutly up, my brave, bold bark ! and plunge forward like the 
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horse into the smoke of battle, through this path to the subterranean 
abodes! 

PiscATOR. Let me take the tiller! Let it go ! Put it around quick 
then ; you are running on the beach! 

Discipula. Why do n’t you see we are just entering the dark mouth 
of the tunnel ? We shall soon be into it. 

PiscATOR. Hark ! here it comes! Now hold hard, for there we are, 
grounded and staved ! 

Discipula. Tartarian rocks and whirlpools! 

PiscATOR. Quick! ashore ! The boat is going to pieces! 

Discipula. Ha I ha! ha ! Was it well done, my master ? was it 
well done ? 

PiscATOR. It was well done, you little water-witch ! ‘ 


lines 

ON BETelilO MT BIHTEB FILL A HTTLJi BJCOUAR-BOT'a 'bABKMT WITH COLD -VIOTOALB. 


U X 


Q n IL TO N . 


Ay ! fill it up, my sister dear; 

His brothers all like him are gaunt. 
And sister’s too; then do not fear 
To choke the gaping mouth of want 
Fill up! his heart l^ats quick and high, 
The tears stand in his sickly eye; 

Poor, wretched, ragged beggar-boy. 

He scarce can thank thee now, for joy! 

The basket’s heavy; what of that ? 

His heart is light, he heeds it not; 

His feet are cold and bare, p(»r brat! 

But this has always been his lot 
He trudges on, or stops to steal 
Quick glances at the dainty meal; 

And then his purple lips do bless 
The heart that pitied his distress. 

At home, how will the meagre ones 
Clutch at tliose broken bits of bread! 
How will they banquet on those bones. 
Like ravens feasting on the dead! 

A dainty stomach would refuse 
Such food; but ‘ beggars cannot choose 
T/icy relish what the rich condemn. 

But hunger makes the sauce for tliem. 

Ah, sister! when the beggar-boy 
^^tums, think still on hunger’s pain; 
Lighten his little heart with joy. 

And fill his bisket up again. 

Who pities wretchedness does well, 

But who relieve it, doth excel. 

Then ever, till the common end, 

Let Misery find in thee, a friend. 
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THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


I^arr^ i§arson. 


CUAFTER XXVI. 


At the dead of the night, when all others were at rest, Michael Rust 
glided out of his office. It was a strange hour, but he had become a 
strange man. Through the silent streets he stole, with a step so noise¬ 
less that it awoke no echo. Along Broadway, passing where the city 
ended and the fields began, mile after mile he went. He met no one. 
Every house that he passed was as silent as the grave; excepting a 
solitary one, standing by itself, with a light shining through an upper 
window, as if some one kept watch at a sick bed. Sometimes the road 
ran between high trees, whose skeleton outlines stood grimly up between 
him and the stars, stiff and motionless. At other times, it coursed 
along dreary wastes; then again, it was buried in dense shadow ; now 
ascending, now descending. At times he caught a glimpse of the distant 
gray river, gleaming in the darkness, with here and there the light on 
board some vessel at anchor, glittering like a star. In some places, 
where it was shut in by liigh banks, the road seemed inky black; and 
parts of it were so solitary, that even a stout heart might have shrunk 
from traversing it at that dreary hour. But Rust thought not of fear. 
What had he to do with that feeling, who sought only revenge and a 
grave ? 

It was yet night, when he reached a house in the upper part of the 
island, and near the river. Little except its dim outline was visible in 
the obscurity; and as he opened the gate, and passed beneath an avenue 
of tall trees which led to it, the darkness was such that he could scarcely 
see. But he was familiar with the ground, and without hesitation went 
directly to the door of the house. It was locked. He drew a key from 
his pocket, unlocked it, went in, and closed it after him. He groped 
his way along the entry, until he came to the door of a room, which he 
opened. A few embers were smouldering on the hearth, sufficient to 
throw out a dim light. Lighting a candle, which stood on a table, he 
drew a chair to the fire and sat down. The chamber was large, fitted 
up as a library, and filled with massive book-cases of dark wood, elabo¬ 
rately carved, which gave a sombre appearance to the room. Nothing 
that money could buy had been spared ; for this was the home of Rust’s 
daughter, and that hard, reckless, griping man had been alive but to 
one feeling—love to his child. In her were garnered up all his affec¬ 
tions, and upon her he had lavished all that his means could obtain. 

For a long time he sat without changing his position, his eye fixed, 
his mouth compressed, his brow knit, not a sound escaping him. At 
last he started from his fit of abstraction, with a slight shiver; passed 
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his hand once or twice before his eyes, as if to dispel something that 
clouded his sight; and said, in a whisper, ‘ Can all this be real V The 
clock struck three. He rose, cast a stealthy glance over his shoulder, 
and taking the candle in his hand, held it up over his head, examining 
the room with a suspicious look, as if he momentarily expected some 
form to start from behind the heavy furniture. As his eye was wan¬ 
dering round the room, it rested upon a picture in a carved frame, which 
hung against the wall. He went to it, and held the light so that its 
rays fell full upon it. It was the portrait of a girl of about seventeen. 
Could the child-like, innocent face which gazed out from the canvass 
upon that fierce, passion-wom old man, be that of his child ? Could 
aught so pure and beautiful have sprung from such as him ? And worse 
than all, could she have lost that purity which was stamped on every 
line of her face ? 

With fixed and rigid features; with a hand that did not tremble, with 
a heart that scarcely beat, he contemplated the picture; and then, 
slowly, as if in a dream, replaced the candle, and took his seat. There 
was that at work within him, however, which banished bodily repose; 
for in one minute afterward, he was up and pacing the room, muttering 
and gesticulating to himself; the next^ he went to a mirror, and looked 
at his own face. He started as he did so ; for he had not seen it in a 
week; and in that time so altered and wasted had it become, with its 
long unshorn beard, and ghastly white complexion, that he could scarcely 
recognize it. 

‘ What a bird of prey the mind is!’ muttered he ; ‘how it devours the 
body!’ He turned away, and once more his eye rested on the picture 
which hung against the wall. Some strange feeling seemed to spring 
into existence as he did so; for his breath came thick and hard; his 
heart beat, until its pulsations could be heard, loud and strong like the 
blows of a hammer; his hand shook, but at the same time, his brow 
darkened, and its look of anxious and half-wandering thought gave 
place to an expression that was perfectly fiendish. He muttered a few 
words; then taking the light, cautiously opened the door, and stole up 
the broad flight of stairs which led to the upper story. At tlie head 
of it was a door; he tried it; it was not locked but yielded to his push. 
It opened into a bed-room, luxuriously furnished with mirrors, and 
various nick-nacks, and articles of taste, such as a young and 
wealthy female gathers about her; and in the bed lay a beautiful girl, 
the original of the picture below, sound asleep, her long hair, which had 
become unbound as she slept, lying in loose tresses upon the pillow. 
How bright and beautiful she was! How gentle and calm her breathing 
was! And well might the stern old man, as he looked at her angel face, 
have misgivings as to the truth of Grosket’s tale. Rust’s hard features 
worked convulsively as he stood over his child, as if powerful feelings 
w'ere tugging at his heart-strings; but it was only for a moment, for he 
choked them down ; and going out, in the cautious manner in which he 
had entered, he closed the door and descended to the room below. 

He resumed his seat; and although hour after hour elapsed, until 
day-light stole in the room, his attitude remained the same; until a 
servant came in to light the fire, and uttered an exclamation of surprise 
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at seeing him. This aroused him; and rising hastily, he said, ‘ I’m 
going out. Tell your mistress that I’ll be here at ten o’clock.’ He 
left the house ; and after wj^ndering up and down the road, he crossed 
the fields, until he came to the edge of the river, and when he had 
sauntered along it for some time, he sat down upon a rock, and com¬ 
menced casting pebbles in the water. 

How long a time he passed in this way, he could not tell, but it must 
have been several hours; for on looking at his watch, he found that 
it was late in the day. Suddenly, recollecting his message to his 
daughter, he rose and went directly to the house. He crossed the 
lawn in front of it; but before he had time to reach the door, a light 
figure sprang out, and his child’s arms were about his neck. 

‘Dear father! it’s a very long time since I saw you!’ said she, put¬ 
ting back the hair which hung over his face, and pressing her lips to 
his cheek. ‘ I’m very happy at having you here once more. But you 
are ill — very ill! What ails you V said she, suddenly, as she observed 
the inroads which the last few days had made in his whole form. Rust 
withdrew himself from her embrace, and without answering her ques¬ 
tion, said in a cold tone : ‘ Come in the house.’ 

Though his words were simple, there was that in his manner (or h 
might have been the consciousness of guilt on the part of the girl) which 
caused her cheek to grow pale, and her step to falter; and she accom¬ 
panied him to the library, with the silent and downcast look of a crimi¬ 
nal. He took a chair, drew it to the fire, and pointing to another, said 
in the same cold tone : ‘ Be seated.’ 

The girl obeyed without a word. At that moment a servant opened 
the door, and told Rust that a man was inquiring for him. 

Rust got up, and went out. In the entry were two men. One of 
them, a powerfully-built fellow, of about five-and-thirty, with light hair 
and a prominent eye, asked, ‘ Are you Michael Rust V 

Rust scanned him from head to foot. He suspected his errand ; for 
he had seen him before, and he replied simply: ‘ I am.’ 

‘ Then, Sir, we’ve come for you.’ At the same time, the man pro¬ 
duced a slip of paper, and tapped Rust on the shoulder. ‘ Here’s the 
warrant, if you’d like to look at it, and the vehicle’s in the road there.’ 
He gave a nod in the direction. 

Rust evinced neither surprise nor trepidation. He merely said, in a 
musing tone, ‘ I should have stipulated for a longer time, for the lawyer 
has lost none.’ Then addressing the officer, he added ; ‘ My daughter 
is in the room. Before going with you, I should like to speak with her 
in private. You may examine the room, to see that there are no means 
of escaping from it.’ 

The man took him at his word; went in the room; glanced round 
without noticing the girl, who regarded him with some surprise; then 
went to an inner door, locked it, and put the key in his pocket. 

‘ Are you satisfied ?’ asked Rust. 

The other again stared round the room : went to the window; lopked 
out to see how high it was from the ground ; said that he was, and then 
inquired : ‘ How long V 

‘ Ten minutes,’ was the reply. 
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‘ Good!’ said the man; and with a knowing look at Rust, and a 
shambling bow to the girl, he went out, and seated himself on a chair 
in the hall, having taken the precaution to send his companion to keep 
an eye on the windows, which were within leap of the ground. 

Rust returned to his seat. ‘ Come hither, Ellen,’ said he. 

His daughter rose, and came to him ; but in dead silence. 

‘ Look at me. Am I much altered V inquired Rust. 

The girl raised her eyes to his. They quailed before his stem, 
searching glance ; but she replied in a low voice: ‘ You ’re very much 
altered ; you’re wearing yourself out.’ 

A smile of strange meaning crossed Rust’s face. He turned, and 
pointed to the picture which hung against the wall. 

‘ Was that ever a good likeness of you V asked he. 

His daughter glanced at it, with some surprise at the sudden ques¬ 
tion, and then replied: ‘I’ve often been told so, father—a very good 
one.’ 

‘ They told you the truth. It was a good one; and now,’ said he, 
turning to her, and fixing his eyes on her face: * Do you think I am as 
much changed from what I was, as you are from what you were, when 
that picture was painted ? Mark it well!’ said he, speaking quickly and 
earnestly, and leaning forward until his face almost touched hers. 
‘ Look at every feature. See what innocence, what purity of soul and 
thought is in every line of that face. An angel might have envied its 
innocence. There is a mirror,’ said he, pointing to the looking-glass; 
‘Now look at yourself.’ He half rose, and his voice was cold and 
cutting as he concluded. 

The girl grew red; then deeper and deeper crimson; then deadly, 
ghastly pale; the perspiration stood upon her forehead, and her eyes 
were blinded with tears; but she could not meet his glance. 

His voice sank almost to a whisper, as he asked: ‘ Then what I have 
heard is true V 

The girl seemed absolutely stunned. 

‘ Be it so. Now you know the cause of my illness. Look at me. 
Look at this face, scored with wrinkles; these hollow cheeks, and this 
frame, broken down by premature old age. Look at them, I say, and 
you will see but a faint image of the utter, hopeless waste that has 
been going on in my heart.’ 

Tlie girl made an attempt to speak; sank on the floor; and clasping 
his knees, pressed her head against them, and sobbed aloud. But Rust 
moved not. There was no trace of compassion in either tone or man¬ 
ner, as he continued: ‘From your childhood, until you were grown 
up, you were the person for whose welfare I toiled. I labored and 
strove for you; there was not a thing that I did, not a thought that I 
ever harbored, which had not your happiness for its aim; and to your 
love and devotion I looked for my reward; and as I brooded over my 
own guilty life, blackened as it was with the worst of crimes, I thought 
that it was some palliation to be the parent of one pure and spotless as 
you were. Well, you turned out as hundreds of others have done, and 
my labor was lost. I loved you as never child was loved ; and in pro¬ 
portion as my love once was great, so now is my hate and scorn!’ 
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‘ Oh! my God I’ gasped the girl. She sank down as if crushed. 
Rust looked at her unmoved, and did not stir to assist her. She raised 
her hands to him, and said in a supplicating tone: ‘Father! as you 
hope for mercy, hear me!’ 

‘ If I received not mercy from my own child,’ said Rust, sternly, ‘ to 
whom can I look for it ? I hope for it no where; I ask for it no where; 
I am at bay to the whole world.’ / 

One of those dark, withering expressions which had once been so 
common to his features, but which his anguish had for the last few 
days in a great measure banished from them, swept across his face. 

The girl wrung her hands, as she received his harsh answer. At last 
she said, in a broken voice : ‘ Father, I am sadly guilty; but hear me, 
for God’s sake, do hear me!’ 

At that moment, the door was opened, and the officer’s head was 
thrust in. 

‘ Time’s up.’ 

‘ I must have ten minutes more,’ said Rust. 

‘You can’t.’ 

‘ I must, 12re7/,’ exclaimed Rust, sternly. 

He tossed him a dollar, which the man caught in his hand with pro¬ 
fessional dexterity; and then, with a grin, said : ‘ Well, if you ’re so 
very anxious, of course you must be accommodated;’ and disappearing, 
shut the door. 

‘ You said that you were guilty,’ resumed Rust, turning to his daugh¬ 
ter. ‘ I know it. There’s but one more so. You know to whom I 
allude. What is his name V 

The girl grew very pale, and hung down her head in silence. 

‘ Who is he V again demanded her father, seizing her arm with a 
strong grasp. 

Still she made no reply. 

‘ Be it so,’ said Rust flinging her hand from him. ‘ Perhaps silence 
is best. Now, one other question. Where is he V 

She shook her head, and replied in a scarcely audible tone that she 
did not know. 

‘ When was he last here V 

‘ About a week since.’ 

‘ And when did he promise to return V 

‘ On the same day,’ answered the girl, in a low tone. 

‘ And he has not kept that promise. The first of a series of black¬ 
hearted lies!’ exclaimed Rust, bitterly, speaking more to himself than to 
her. ‘ In these cases, lies come first, and the truth last.’ He again 
addressed her: ‘Does he speak of marriage? and do you urge it upon 
him V 

‘ I do, indeed I do P replied the girl, apparently anxious to hit upon 
something to conciliate the stem mood of her parent. ‘ Often and often, 
I beg him to do it, and remind him of his promise.’ 

‘ And what is his answer V demanded Rust, with a half-mocking 
smile. 

‘ He says that he cannot marry me just now, but that he will soon. 
He wishes to obtain the consent of his father, who is very ill, and can- 
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not be spoken to about it; but that he will soon be better, and that then 
it will all be settled.’ 

‘ How long has he been making these excuses V 

‘A very long time—a very long time,’ said the girl, sadly: ‘A 
month and more.’ 

‘ How often did he come here at first V 

‘ Every day,’ said the girl. 

‘ And now V 

His daughter was silent; for she began to see the drift of this cold 
examination, and it sent a chill to her heart. 

Rust was satisfied; and he said in a half-musing tone: ‘ The same 
stale, hackneyed story. She is on her way to where the first misstep 
always leads. Already he is wearied, and wants but an excuse to fling 
her off; and I—I — I —her avenger,’exclaimed he with a burst of 
fierce impatience, ‘ I am shackled ; a prisoner, and can do nothing!’ 

He made a hasty step to the door, opened it, and beckoned to the offi¬ 
cer to come in. As he did so, he shut it after him, took the man by the 
arm, and drew him to one end of the room: 

‘ I want a week,’ said he, in a quick tone. ‘ I ’ll give a thousand dol¬ 
lars to gain one week ; and at the end of that time wdll surrender my¬ 
self a prisoner.’ 

The man shook his head : ‘ It can’t be done. Sir,’ said he. 

‘ What’s the reward offered for my apprehension ?’ 

‘A cool five hundred,’ replied the officer. 

‘ I ’ll double it to escape,’ said Rust, ‘ or to gain a week, but a single 
week.’ 

The man shook his head. ‘ Too many knows that w'e ’re arter you. 
It w'ould n’t do.’ 

‘But at the expiration of that time I would surrender myself, and 
you could secure the reward too.’ 

The man gave vent to a low chuckle; and placed his finger on the side 
of his nose, accompanying the motion with a sly expression, signifying 
an utter disbelief in Rust’s promises. 

Rust gnawed his lip with fierce impatience, then taking the man by 
the arm, he led him into the hall, and shut the door. 

‘ I must speak out,’ said he, ‘ and trust to your honor not to betray 
me. A villain has seduced my child. I want time to find him, and to 
compel him to make her his wife. Now you know why I ask a week.’ 

The officer at first whistled, then muttered something about its being 
a hard case ; but concluded by saying, in a positive tone : ‘ It can’t be 
did. Sir; I’m sorry for it; upon my word, I am ; but I must keep you 
now that I ’ve got you. I wish you’d given me the slip at first; but I 
can’t let you go now. It’s impossible — quite.’ 

Rust eyed the man, as if endeavoring to find in his hard features 
some loop-hole to his more kindly feelings j but apparently he met with 
no success. 

‘ Well, if it can’t be done, there’s an end of it,’ said he, abruptly ter¬ 
minating his scrutiny. ‘ I ’vc some other matters to speak of, and want 
a few moments more. I ’ll not detain you long, and will call you w hen 
I’m ready.’ 
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‘ I ’ll give you all the time I can,’ said the man, civilly. 

Rust turned to enter the room, but as he did so he heard a quick step 
behind him ; and looking round, found himself face to face with a young 
man of two or three and twenty, elegantly dressed, who eyed him care¬ 
lessly, and then passing him, entered the room with the air of one per¬ 
fectly at home. A suspicion of who he was flashed across Rust’s mind. 
That he himself was unknown to the other was not strange, for he had 
been so much absent, and when he visited his child it was at such irre¬ 
gular intervals, and for such short periods, that a person might have 
been even a frequent visitor at his house, without encountering him. 
Nor was there any thing in the outward appearance of the slovenly, 
haggard old man to attract attention. But the indifference of the other 
was not reciprocated ; for Rust followed him, and closed the door after 
him, with feverish haste, as if he feared his prey might escape him. 
He observed the deep blush that sprang to the cheek of his daughter, at 
the entrance of the stranger; her guilty, yet joyous look as he addressed 
her; and above all, he perceived his careless, cold, indifferent reply to 
her warm salutation; and a feeling of revenge, the deadliest that he 
had ever felt, sprung up in his heart against that man ; not so much 
because he had blasted the happiness of his child, as because he had 
torn from him all that he had clung to in life. 

Rust walked to the fire-place, turned his back to it, and without utter¬ 
ing a word, faced the stranger, who eyed him from head to foot with a 
cool, supercilious stare; then looked at the girl, as if seeking an ex¬ 
planation. 

The pause, however, was broken by Rust himself, as he pointed with 
his thin finger to their visitor, and inquired of his daughter : ‘ Is that 
the man V 

‘ The girl’s face became ghastly pale ; her lips moved, but she dared 
not raise her eyes ; for she could not encounter the keen, inquiring look 
which she knew was fixed upon her. 

‘ Answer my question,’ said he, sternly. ‘ This is no time for tam¬ 
pering with my patience.’ 

His daughter attempted to speak. She trembled from head to foot; 
but not a word escaped her. . So intense was her anguish, that it awoke 
a spark of better feeling in the young man ; for confronting Rust, he 
said in a bold voice : ‘ Ii you have any questions to ask respecting me, 
address them to me, not to her.^ 

‘ I will,’ replied Rust, fixing upon him an eye that fairly glowed; 
‘ for you should best know your own character. Are you the cold¬ 
blooded scoundrel who, taking advantage of that girl’s confiding dispo¬ 
sition, of the absence of her father, stole like a thief into his house; by 
lies, by false oaths, and damning hypocritical professions of love, won 
her affections ; blighted her, and then left her what I blush to name ? 
You wish the question addressed to you ; you have it. I ’ll have your 
reply.’ 

Withering like a parched leaf; shrinking as if a serpent were in his 
path ; with a face which changed from white to red, from red to white, 
the stranger met these questions. But Rust’s eye never left his face. 
There was no trace of anger nor emotion, in his marble features. He 
merely said : ‘ I want your answer.’ 
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With a face heavy with guilt; with a voice that shook even while it 
assumed a tone of boldness ; the stranger demanded; ‘ Who are you ? 
and what right have you to question me thus ? 

‘ Not much right,’ replied Rust; ‘ I’m not even a rival suitor ; I’m 
only this girl’s father. Perhaps you will answer me now.’ 

The other was silent. Rust turned to his daughter, and said : ‘ This 
man has suddenly become dumb. Is this he of whom we spoke 1 An 
answer I must have, and a true one. Do not add a lie to the infamy 
which already covers you.’ 

The girl hesitated, and then uttered something in a voice so low as 
to be scarcely audible; but faint as it was, Rust caught the words, 

‘ It is r 

‘ It is well,’ replied he, facing the stranger, and drawing his person 
up erect. ‘ I have no time to waste in words, and will state what I have 
to say as concisely as possible, and will act as promptly as I speak. 
This is my only child. She was once unsullied, and I was proud of her: 
that she is not so now, is your fault. There is but one mode of re¬ 
pairing what you ’ve done. Will you marry her V 

‘ I certainly intend to do so,’ said the young man, with a guilty look, 
which gave the lie to his words. 

‘ I want deeds, not intentions,^ replied Rust. ‘ What you do must be 
done now —before you leave this room. A clergyman resides within a 
mile. In half an hour he can be here.’ 

The girl clasped her hands joyfully, and looked eagerly at him; but 
there was nothing responsive in the expression of his face ; and he 
answered : 

‘ I can’t see the necessity of this haste ; beside, it would ruin all my 
prospects.’ 

‘ You can’t see the necessity of this haste!’ exclaimed Rust, in a voice 
of thunder. ‘ Ruin your prospects ! What has become of her pros¬ 
pects ? What—what- But no matter,’ added he, choking down a 

fierce burst of passion, and suddenly assuming a tone so unnaturally 
calm that it might have been a warning to the other that it was but a 
lull in the storm. ‘ Michael Rust presents his compliments to his un¬ 
known friend, and begs to know if he will do him the honor of marrying, 
on the spot, his daughter whom he has polluted V 

He paused for an answer; his lips were deadly white, and quivering; 
and his eye glowed like a serpent’s. The young man quailed before it; 
but apparently he was only waiting for an opportunity to throw off the 
mask ; for he answered boldly : ‘ No, I will not.’ 

‘ You had better,’ said Rust, in a low, warning tone. ‘ Think of it 
again.’ 

‘ You have my answer,’ was the reply. 

‘ Then take Michael Rust’s thanks !’ A flash and report followed ; 
and when the smoke cleared away, the seducer was lying on the floor, 
stone dead. A bullet had passed through his head. The policeman 
rushed in the room. 

‘If I could have had a week, I might have avoided this,’,said Rust, 
coldly. ‘ As it was, I had no alternative.’ 
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He rang the bell, and a servant came in. He pointed to his daughter, 
who was lying senseless at his feet. 

‘ Look to your mistress!’ 

Turning to the police men who stood by with Hanched faces, he said: 
‘ Now then, I am ready!’ 


OUAPTIB TWXKTT>aXVXlr< 

In a small room, containing a box-bedstead, a single chair, and a com- 
mon wooden table, on which was a pitcher of water, sat Michael Rust. 
The heavy iron bars which grated the windows, and the doors of thick 
oaken plank, secured by strong bolts of iron, indicated beyond a doubt 
the nature of his abode—a prison. He was sitting on the edge of his 
bed, with his arms resting on the table, which was drawn close to it, 
and his head leaning upon them. At times he straightened himself up, 
looked listlessly about the room, and then resumed his old position. 

A key turned in the door; the heavy bolt was drawn back, and a 
head was thrust in. 

^ Some one wants to see you. Shall he come in V 

‘Yes.’ 

The head was withdrawn, and the door being opened, admitted no less 
a person than Mr. Komicker, somewhat faded in appearance since we 
last saw him, but still wearing an air of dashing pretension. He stood 
at the door, shaking his head, winking to himself, and fumbling in his 
pocket, evidently in a state of great mental perplexity, probably from 
his entertaining doubts as to what would be the character of his recep¬ 
tion ; or from his being equally uncertain as to the best mode of opening 
the conversation. Nor was he at all relieved by Rust, who without 
moving, fastened his eye upon him with a cold, steadfast stare. 

Komicker, however, seemed to have fixed upon his course of action 
at last; for he walked up to him, and stretching out his hand, said : 

‘ Wont you give us your flipper, my old fellow ? You ’re in trouble, 
but I ’ll stand by you to the last. If I do n’t, damme !’ He struck his 
other hand on the table, and nodded and winked with great vehemence. 

‘ So there is yet one who has not turned his back on the felon,’ said 
Rust, partly addressing Komicker and partly speaking to himself; ‘ one 
true man; a rare thing in this world ; a jewel—a jewel, beyond all 
price ; and like all costly stones, found only in the poorest soils ; but,’ 
added he, ‘ what have I done to gain friends, or to link one solitary heart 
to my fortunes ?—what V 

He shook his head; and although his face was unmoved, and he 
spoke in the low, half-soliloquizing manner of one who rather brooded 
over the past than regretted it, yet there was something so sad in his 
tone, and in his melancholy gesture, that it did more to call forth the 
warm feelings of Komicker than the most eloquent language. 

‘ What have you done V demanded he, earnestly; ‘ I ’ll tell you what 
you did. When I was at low water mark, with scarce a rag to my 
back or a crust to my stomach, and without a prospect of getting one, 
you took me by the hand, and in a d-d gentlemanly way gave me a 
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h’ist out of the gutter. That V what you did; and if you did flare up 
now and then, and haul me over the coala; it was soon over, and socm 
forgotten. I do n’t bear malice, old fellow; no, no. It is n’t my way ; 
and as you ’re in trouble now, if I can help you, I wiU. Never desert 
any one ; am unfortunately bloody short of cash; but you can have 
what I ’ve got, and when I get more, you shall have that too.’ 

As he spoke, he plunged his hand to the bottom of his pocket, drew 
out a very shabby-looking pocket-book, deposited it on the table. 

‘ It is n’t much; but you ’ll find it useful here, and you ’re welcome 
to it. This is n’t the shop where nothing put out at interest produces a 
heavy income.’ 

This ofler had a powerful effect upon Rust; and it seemed as if some 
long dormant feelings were working their way to the surface from the 
depths of his heart. He gazed earnestly at his clerk, and once or twice 
opened his mouth to speak ; but finally he got up, and taking the pocket- 
h^k from the table, handed it back to Kornicker, saying: 

‘ I’m not in want of money. Gbld is but dross now. I’ve plenty of 
it I but its value in my eyes is gone.’ 

* But,’ remonstrated Kornicker, holding his hands behind him, and 
looking obstinately in another direction, partly to avoid taking the 
pocket-book and partly to resist the solicitations of his own necessities, 
which were strenuously urging him to do so, ‘ but you may want a 
lawyer to fight for you at your trial.’ 

‘ For that farce I am prepared. I have one. He’s paid for it, and 
he ’ll fight,’ said Rust. ‘ It will avail nothing, for I did slay the man. 
It was a cold-blooded, deliberate murder. I planned it; I went up to 
that place with the stern determination to commit it; and I did commit 
it. It was no hasty act, done in a moment of fierce and sudden passion; 
but a deed duly and deliberately meditated, and one that I would repeat. 
What he had done, it’s useless to mention. I had no redress, except 
what my own hand could give me. He has paid his forfeit, and I ’ll 
pay mine. 1 ’ll fight to the last; because,’ added he, with that expres¬ 
sion of stern purpose which so often settled on his face, ‘ Michael Rust 
never yields; and then, let the law do its worst. Take your money; 
I do n’t need it.’ 

Kornicker hesitated; and then thrusting it in his pocket, said: ‘ I 
suppose, if you should happen to be short, you ’ll let me know.’ 

^ I will,’ replied Rust; ‘ out I’ve enough to last until my sand is run 
out. They ’ll hang me.’ 

‘ Do n’t talk so,’ exclaimed Kornicker, with a feeling not a little akin 
to fear, at the cold, indifferent manner in which the other spoke. ‘ You 
may escape—who knows?’ 

Rust looked at him steadily, and then said, in a low, calm voice: ‘ If 
it were not that man and law were leagued against me to force me to 
my doom, not one dollar would Michael Rust give to add an hour to his 
life. He looks to the grave only as that dark abyss which knows neither 
thought nor care ; where the past is forgotten; where the future ends. 
Dea& is but a deep dreamless sleep, which has no waking. Yet even 
this boon he will not accept, if it’s forced upon him.’ 

* But the disgrace, the disgrace of such an end,’ exclaimed Mr. Eor* 
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nicker, twisting his fingers together, and in his earnestness cracking the 
knuckles of all of them. ‘ Think of that, my old fellow. Thimc of 
the stain that will always rest upon your memory.^ 

A smile, without a trace of pleasure, but cold and icy, passed across 
Rust’s face. 

‘ What is my memory to me ? What care I for the whispers and 
sneers and surmises of the reptiles who crowd this world, and who will 
soon be as J then shall be 1 What are these very men themselves ? 
Shadows !—shadows ! Go—my course is chosen. You can do nothing 
for me.’ 

Still Komicker did not show any intention of quitting the room, but 
shifted from one leg to the other, in a fidgety manner, as if he had some¬ 
thing farther to communicate, upon which however he did not like to 
venture. At last he said : ‘ Your daughter V 

Rust turned a quick keen eye on him, but farther than this evinced 
no emotion. 

‘ Perhaps she may need a friend, when — when ——’ 

‘ I’m dead,’ said Rust, concluding what seemed to be rather an em-^ 
barrassing sentence to Komicker. 

‘ I’m not exactly the fellow to make the oflfer,’ said Komicker, adopting 
the conclusion which Rust had given to the phrase; ‘but —but I’ll 
Keep an eye on her, and will lend her a helping hand if she gets in 
trouble.’ 

Rust’s countenance expressed neither pleasure nor anger, as he an- 
swered: 

‘ Nothing can be done for her. Her fate is sealed ; her path is marked 
out. There is neither turn nor winding in it, nor escape from the des¬ 
tiny to which it leads. She has taken the first step in it, and must fol¬ 
low it to the end. Look at the reckless and abandoned of her sex, who 
crowd our thoroughfares at night. Their fate must be her fate; an 
outcast — then the tenant of a public prison where her associates will 
be the thief and the felon. That’s her second step. The third is — to 
her coffin ; broken down ; beggared, perhaps starving, she ’ll die sur¬ 
rounded by the ofTscouring of the earth — happy if she reaches her 
grave before she has mn her full course.’ 

There was something in the apathetic manner in which the old man 
pointed out the future mte of his own child, that actually silenced Kor- 
nicker. He knew not what to say. There was no grief to console ; 
no anger to deprecate; no wish to be fulfilled. He had however come 
to the prison with his mind made up to do something, and he did not like 
to be thwarted in his purpose. But before he had fairly determined what 
course was to be pursued next. Rust inteirupted the current of his ideas 
by saying, as he pressed his hand upon his heart: 

‘You can do nothing for me. The disease is here; and the only 
physician who can heal it is Death. Could you blot the past from my 
memory and leave it one vast blank; could you gild the future with 
hopes which this heart did not tell me were utterly hollow ; then per¬ 
haps Michael Rust might struggle on, like thousands of others, with 
some object in view, always to be striven for, but always receding 
as he advanced, or turning to ashes in his grasp. But it cannot be* 
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I Ve played my part in the great drama of life, and the curtain will soon 
fall.’ 

A spirit of callous indifference pervaded all that , he said and did ; 
and making a gesture to Komicker, forbidding all farther remark, he 
threw himself on the bed, and drew the clothes about his head, as if 
determined to shut out all sound. 

Kornicker made one or two efforts to draw him again into conversation, 
but the communicative mood was past; and finding that nothing farther 
was to be done, he left him to his meditations. 

From that time Komicker, true to his maxim of deserting no one, 
was constant in his visits and endeavors to comfort and assist him in 
preparing for his trial. But never had man a more arduous task than 
he found in this self-imposed duty ; for the hidden transactions of Rust’s 
past life had become public, and had turned the full tide of popular 
feeling against him; and far and wide, through town and country, with 
all that could excite public animosity, rang that bloody tale, (for the dead 
man had powerful friends to battle for vengeance.) It was in every 
mouth, and whispered in every ear. In the broad glare of day, and 
before the eyes of the whole world, was paraded every secret of Rust’s 
life. Witnesses who had been forgotten and had sunk from sight, and 
were supposed to be dead, sprang into life, all having some dark deed to 
record. Pamphlets, teeming with exaggerated details of the murder, 
were hawked through the streets; peddled at every comer ; hung in 
every shop window. Rust’s own black life had prejudged him, and 
had turned public opinion into public hate ; until every voice called out 
for blood. It was under this feeling that his trial came on. 

Early on that morning, long before the court was opened, a stream of 
people was thronging toward the City Hall by twenties and thirties and 
hundreds. The iron gates were barred to keep them out; still they 
contrived to get in, and swarmed through the halls. And when the 
court was opened, officers armed with staves were stationed on the stairs, 
to fight them down, for there was no room for them. The court-room 
was crammed with men heaped upon men, climbing one on the other ; 
heads upon heads, swarming like bees, and packed and wedged together, 
leaving not a foot to spare. And in the midst of all that living mass sat 
Rust, unmoved, unilinching ; returning look for look, defiance for defi¬ 
ance ; reckless as to his fate, but resolute not to yield. 

There was one however at that trial who was not so indifferent. He 
was a man of about fifty, tall and thin, with a grave, dignified face, 
which yet bore a strong resemblance to that of Rust. He was deadly 
pale, and sat next to Rust’s lawyers, conversing with them in a low 
earnest tone ; and at times, as the trial went on, suggesting questions to 
them. This was Rust’s brother; the father of the two children, who, 
generous to the last, had forgiven all, and was battling for the life of 
him who had done his utmost to blast his. If Rust’s cold eye sank, or 
his spirit quailed, it was only when he encountered the mild, sad eye 
of that brother. 

The jury was empannelled. The District Attorney opened for the 
prosecution ; and then the examination of witnesses commenced. Foot 
by foot and inch by inch was the ground contested by Rust’s counsel. 
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Exceptions to testimony were taken, points of law raised, and every in¬ 
formality or technicality, which afforded a loop-hole for objection, was 
taken advantage of. The day dragged heavily on, and Rust grew weary. 
The constant stir about him; the hum of voices, occasionally hushed 
into silence at the cry of the officer, or the tap of the judge on his desk ; 
the hot, stifling air of the room; the wranglings of the lawyers, all 
tended to bewilder him. All excitement had long since left him. A 
leaden heaviness had settled upon all his faculties, and leaning his head 
upon the table, even while life and death were in the scale, he slept 
soundly. « 

He was aroused by his lawyer, touching his arm. He sat up, and 
gazed vacantly about him. 

‘ Who’s that V said he, pointing to the witness’s stand. 

Rust half started to his feet; then clasping his hands hard together, 
sat down, and leaned his head on the table, but said not a word. 

The clerk called out her name. 

‘ Ellen Colton.’ 

‘ Who is she V demanded the lawyer. 

Rust drew himself up ; and many who had been watching him, ob¬ 
served that his face had become perfectly corpse-like ; his breathing 
oppressed, and that his eyes seemed starting from their sockets, as he 
fixed them on the witness. 

‘ My own flesh and blood,’ muttered he; ‘ my own child !’ 

The girl was sworn ; but it was evident that a terrible struggle was 
going on, and she had to be supported to a chair. The lawyer for the 
prosecution took down her name, and then asked her a question. He 
received no answer. He repeated it; but the girl was silent. She 
held down her head, and seemed half fainting. 

‘ You must reply,’ said the judge. 

The girl raised her eyes, and said, in a low supplicating tone, ‘ He’s 
my father.’ 

The judge shook his head. ‘ It’s a very painful task,’ said he, ‘ but 
there’s no alternative.’ 

The girl uttered not a word, and the court-room became so hushed 
that even the hard breathing of the witness was audible. 

‘ I must have a decided answer,’ said the judge, gravely, yet mildly, 
for he respected the feelings which dictated her course. ‘ Will you 
answer the question put by the district attorney V 

‘ I will not,’ was the firm reply. 

The face of the judge grew a little flushed, and he compressed his 
lips, as if the duty which now rested with him were an unpleasant one. 
But before he had time to speak, the district attorney rose, and muttering 
in a tone loud enough to be heard, ‘ I will not slay the parent through 
the child,’ said : ‘ If the court please, I withdraw the question. I ’ll 
call another witness.’ 

The judge bowed, and the girl was led away. 

Rust had risen to his feet as if to speak, but he sat down, and the 
trial proceeded. The whole of that day passed in the examination of 
witnesses; so did the day following. Then came the summing up of 
the lawyers, and the charge of the judge to the jury. During the 
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whole time the crowd came and went, but at all times the room was 
thronged. The jury went out; still the crowd hung about the Hall. 
It grew dark; but they could not go to their homes until they knew 
the result; but round and round the Hall, and through the avenues of 
the Park, they wandered, watching the dim light in the jury room, and 
wondering what the verdict would be. One of them stole up to the 
gray-headed constable who watched at the door, and inquired what the 
chance was; and as the old man shook his head, and muttered that 
they leaned toward a fatal verdict, he rubbed his hands with giee, and 
hastened to communicate the tidings to those below. Twelve—one— 
two—three o’clock at night came; still the twblve men held out, and 
still the judge, an upright, conscientious, patient man, maintained his 
post, waiting for the verdict, and ready to solve any doubts or points of 
law that might arise. The court-room grew cold; the fires went out, 
except one near the bench, and where the prisoner was. Sixty or 
seventy persons were sitting in the dim recesses of the room, looking 
like dark shadows, resolved to await the result. A few stretched them¬ 
selves on the benches, and others gathered in knots near the fire, and 
whispered together; and now and then there was a loud laugh, sud¬ 
denly hushed, as the person who uttered it remembered where he was. 
At last the judge Went out, and left word with the officer to send for 
him if the jury agreed, or wanted his advice. The night waned ; the 
sky grew gray in the east; and presently the day broke — but no ver¬ 
dict. At an early hour the judge returned, and the courtrroom filled 
again. Nine — ten—eleven. Suddenly there was a hum—a shuf¬ 
fling in the hall. The door was thrown open by the gray-headed con¬ 
stable, and the jury entered. 

‘The jury’s agreed,’ cried the officer. There was a dead silence ; 
and the foreman gave in the verdict; 

‘ Guilty of Murder in the first degree !’ 

Rust moved not; no change of color or feature was perceptible, ex¬ 
cept a slight smile, and that too faded in a moment. 

The trial was over; and the crowd poured through the streets, yell¬ 
ing with delight, and stopping those whom they met, to tell them that 
Michael Rust was doomed to die. 

Rust sat without stirring, until an officer touched him, and told him 
that he must go. He then rose, and followed him without a word. 
The crowd gathered around him, as he went out; but he did not notice 
them. His brother walked at his side, but he heeded him not; and 
when he reached his prison, without uttering a word, he flung himself 
wearily upon his bed, and was soon sound asleep. 

He awoke, a diflferent man; and when his lawyer called to see him 
on the following day, he found him as fierce as a caged beast. He 
endeavored to utter some remark of consolation; but Rust impatiently 
motioned him to be silent. He spoke about a clergyman; but the 
reply was a laugh, so mocking and scornful, that he was glad to drop 
the theme. 

‘ Is the game ended V at last inquired Rust. ‘ Is there no farther 
cast of the die left V 

The lawyer looked at him, as if in doubt of his meaning. 

Rust, in response to the look, repeated the question. ‘ Is there nothing 
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1844.] The Quod Correspondence, 

more to be done, in that farce called the law ? Is there no farther blow 
to be struck for life V 

* We can appeal,’ replied the lawyer; ^but there is little chance of 
success.’ He took Rust by the hand, and said in a soothing tone: < My 
poor friend, you must be prepared for the worst; for I cannot promise 
to save your life.’ 

Rust rose and stood directly in front of him ; and pointing to a small 
coin which lay on the table, said: * Not the tenth part of that would 
Michael Rust give to have one hour added to his life; but I will not 
be driven from it. I will not be beaten down and crushed#’ He stamped 
furiously on the floor. 

‘ Fight!’ said he, fixing his glaring eye on the lawyer; ‘ fight to the 
last; leave nothing untried; spare not gold; bribe—corrupt—suborn ; 
do any thing; but do not leave the triumph to my enemies. It’s that 
that is tearing away at my heart. It’s that which is killing me,’ 
exclaimed he, bitterly, shaking his hands over his head. 

‘ We shall leave nothing untried,’ said the lawyer. ‘ Perhaps too 
we may obtain a pardon, for if ever a murder was justifiable, that was.’ 

‘ Pardon!’ exclaimed Rust with a sneer; ‘ pardon! Because I de¬ 
fended my own flesh and blood; because the laws had forced upon me 
the task which they should perform! . I must die, or sue for pardon. 
A noble thing is law!’ 

The lawyer was silent. He felt that Rust’s own previous criminal 
life had been his worst enemy, and that it was the disclosure of his 
own evil plans which had been in every mouth long before the trial, 
that had done much to harden the feelings of the jury, who in another 
case might have stretched a point to save him. 

Merely repeating what he had already said, that every thing should 
be tried, he took his leave. 

Several weeks elapsed. The appeal was made, and was unsuc¬ 
cessful ; the decision of the court below was afiirmed; and nothing 
was left but that the sentence of the law should be enforced. Rust 
still maintained his indiflerent bearing. All attempts to move him to 
any thing like repentance were unavailing. Pious men had conversed 
with him, but he had turned a deaf ear to their words; clergymen, too, 
anxious even at the last hour to turn his thoughts to holier things, had 
called upon him, but were equally unsuccessful; and at last he for¬ 
bade them admission. 

It was just about dusk, on the day previous to that fixed for his exe¬ 
cution, that he was sitting in his cell, when he was aroused by the 
opening of the door. He looked up, and observed a dim figure just 
inside the door, cowering as if with fear; but it was so dark that he 
could not distinguish more than its mere outline. 

‘ What do you want V demanded he, harshly. ‘ Am I a wild beast, 
that you have come to stare at me ?’ 

The only reply was a low, suppressed cry, as of one endeavoring to 
stifle down severe pain. 

Rust rose up, advanced to the figure, and with' a sudden jerk threw 
off the cloak which enveloped it. It was his own child. 

‘ So it’s you P said he, bitterly, as he turned from her. < And you’ve 
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come to see your work. Look at me well. You Ve succeeded to your 
heart’s content.’ 

The girl endeavored to clasp his hand, but he flung her from him ; 
and facing her, said: ‘ What you have to say, say at once, and be 
gone. There is little policy in seeking me out now, for I have nothing 
to give.’ 

The girl cast herself at his feet, in a passion of grief. ‘Oh! father! 
dear father! I ask nothing, except your forgiveness. Give me that, for 
the love of God ! I ask nothing more. Do not refuse me that, as you 
hope for forgiveness of your own sins!’ 

‘ There was a time,’ said Rust, ‘ when I could not have resisted 
those tones, when I could have refused you nothing. My very heart’s 
blood was yours; but I am changed—changed indeed; since not a 
single spark of tenderness for you is left; not even the shadow of the 
love which I once bore to you. You are a stranger to me; or worse 
than that, you are she, whose wanton conduct has placed me here, and 
to-morrow will lead me to the gallows.’ 

The girl rose up hastily, and said in a quick husky voice: 

‘ Farewell, father; I will not stay until you curse me, for I fear it 
may come to that. May God forgive both you and me ! I have done 
wrong, and most bitterly have I suffered for iu’ 

She caught his hand, pressed it to her lips, which were hot as fire, 
and left the cell. 

That was the last time that the father and daughter ever met. 

The gaoler soon afterward brought in a light, and asked Rust if 
he wanted any thing; and on being answered in the negative, went 
out. 

The night wore on heavily. Rust heard the clock, as its iron tongue 
struck the successive hours from his life. At last the hour of mid¬ 
night sounded. He took out his watch, wound it up, and set it. 

‘ Your life will last longer than mine,’ said he, as he held it to the 
light, and examined the face. He then placed it on the table, and 
leaning his head on his hand, contemplated it for a long time. Time 
was hurrying on ; for while he was sitting thus, the clock struck—one. 
He looked about the room; went to the door, and listened; then re¬ 
sumed his seat, and thrusting his hand in his bosom, drew out a small 
vial, containing a dark liquid. He held it to the light; shook it; 
smiled ; and applying it to hiS lips, swallowed its contents. 

‘ I ’ll disappoint the sight-seers,’ said he. He raised the light; took 
a long and earnest survey of the room; undressed himself; sat on the 
edge of his bed, for a moment, apparently in deep thought; then got 
into bed and drew the cover closely about him. 

‘ Now, then,’ said he, ‘ the dream of life is past. I ’ll soon know 
whether there is any waking from it’ 

These were his last words; for when the cell was opened in the 
morhing, he was dead in his bed. As in life, so in death, his own evil 
acts clashed with his interests; for at an early hour in the morning a 
messenger arrived with a pardon. In consideration of the heinous 
nature of the provocation, which had led to the commission of Rust’s 
crime, and of the inadequate punishment inflicted by the laws for such 
offences, the governor had remitted his sentence. 
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NIAGARA. 


Behold! again I view thee, in thy majesty and might, 

Thy broad sheet flashing in the blaze of morning’s ^orious light; 
I mark thee maddenefl in thy fall, and pale with hoary rage, 

Ajid fretting in thy passion, that hath boiled from age to age. 


like thunder on my startled ear, thine everlasting roar 
Hath broken, and reverberates from shore to echomg shore; 

Continuous and fearful, with dread power in its tone. 

Tlmt shakes the earth’s foundations and rives the solid stone! 

How tremulous beneath the shock the fearful earth hath grown! 

Reeling beneath the mighty plunge, it sighs with, ceaseless moan; 

Now rush thy waves, with frenzy wild, m foam of dazzling white, 

Now, placidly they sweep along, with ever-changefiil lighL 

O, wondrous Power! O, giant Strength! how fearful to behold, 
Outstretched on yon o’erhanging crag, thy mad waves downward rolled: 
To look adown the cavernous emyss that yawns beneath— 

To see the fwohery spray flash forth in many a glittering wreath! 


Voluminous and ceaseless still, forever swift descend 

The waters in their headlong course, then tumng, heavenward wends 

Now, disenthralled, their essence hath its spirit-snape resumed ; 

Bright, bodiless and pure, its flight to yon empyrean plumed! 

The FallSy 1842. Cx,aud« HAtcno. 


TO MARY. 


I WONDER if the magic spells 
That in the days of yore 
Bewitched so oft poor harmless folks 
(Unlucky wights!) are o’er ? 


I can *t believe it, for I *ve felt 
The witchery of thy smile; 

I *ve felt thy magic arts, and yet 
I’ve loved thee all the while. 


Is it the gleam of snowy teeth. 

Or wave of silken tress. 

That brings me to thy side, to gaze 
Upon thy loveliness ? 

It cannot be, for I have seen 
Full many a maid as fair; 

I’ve seen as ruby lips before, 

I’ve seen as gios^ hair. 

Some dark enchantress has bequeathed 
To thee her magic art. 

And thou hast bound me with thy spell. 

And stolen all my heart Eoraob. 

VOL. xxni. 63 
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Curiosities of Literature, and the Literary Character Illustrated. By 1. C. P’Israeli, 
Et<q., D. C. L., F. S. A. With Curiwitics of Arocnciui Literature. By Rufus W. Griswolo- 
Complete in one volume. New-York; D. Appleton and Company, Broadway. 

Toe ensuing remarks refer rather to the Supplement to DIsraeli’b * Curi«jpities of Litera¬ 
ture,’ edited by Rev. Rufus W. Griswold, than to the well-known work to whicli it add* 
its attractions. It is an excellent collection of the many odd and quaint and foolish and 
gootl things which our forefathers ‘did and performed.’ Mr. Griswold has spict*d hi* 
work with a variety, though he has done it more judiciously than a splenetic author whom 
he introduces in his work, who, in a vexatious mood at some severe criiiciRins on a former 
book, puts a dozen or more rows of interrogation and exclamation-points, commas, semi¬ 
colons, etc., and tells his readers ‘ they may pepper and salt it a« they plea-ne.’ Mr. Gris¬ 
wold well understands the history of American literature; and we venture to say there is 
no man in the country who know s the names and contents of so many American books as 
he. This knowledge he has found of great ser\ ice to him, enabling him to lay his hand at 
once on those things most wortliy of preservation. If he had understood the linking procewa 
little better, it would |)erhap8 have added to the interest of his work. A sort of miming com¬ 
mentary would have given greater vivacity to the numerous extracts. The way isolaied 
specimens of an author are introduced affects very much the impression they make. But 
Mr. Griswold has succeeded well in gathering up the ravelled ends of our early literature; 
and the present edition of D’Lsraeli’s Curiosities of Litcratorc w ill be the only one forii« 
future in the American market. The most ‘ curious’ part of our literary history b em¬ 
braced in the revolution, with the short periotl preceding and following iL The British and 
Tories funiished endless themes to the pasqinnader and ballad-maker, while the grave 
rights involved in the struggle called forth the efforts of more serious and thoughtful pen*. 
The Puritans of New-England wrote most; and there b a union of the soundest sen« 
with the most cbildbh folly, the strongest character with the weakest prejudices in our 
good Yankee forefathers, that b quite incoinprehensihle. Like the Puritans of England in 
the lime of Cromwell, when culled into the hall of delwile to discuss the rights of man, or 
into the field to battle for them, he were a bold man who dare smile at them. Vet in their 
religious acb they were often bigoted, intolerant and puerile. The same incongruity b 
seen in their tastes. Men of deep poetical sentiment, they often murdered poetry for 
conscience sake. A man who could write a defence of tlie colonies with a pen that fairly 
glowed with the biuming Saxon that fell from it, would not be shocked at all at the irapw- 
priety of the following epitaph on a tomb-stone : 

, * Hero lies Jonathan Auricular, 

Who walked in the way* of God perpendicular.* 

Mr. Griswold gives us a specimen of the versification of tlie 137th jwalm, in the BiWe; 
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one of the sweetest lyrics ever written, beginning ‘ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat 
down; yea, we wept when we remembered Zion; we hanged our harps upon the willows,’ 
etc. ’Phis psalm, whose exquisite beauties are so well preserved in our common English 
version, was put into verse with the rest of the psalms, by our pious forefathers. To their 
credit we can say, however, that the authors of the first version declare that they * have 
attended to conscience rather than to elegance’ in completing their work. We cannot 
excuse President Dunster of Harvard College, so easily, who revised the edition and sent 
it forth with the advertisement that they had in it a ‘ special eye both ta the gravity of the 
phrase of sacred writ, and to the sweetness of the verse ;’ especially when we find this 
same sweet psalm completely murdered by him. After stumbling along through two stan¬ 
zas, he thus paraphrases. * They that led us into captivity,’ he says: 

* Reqitibsd of us a song, and thus 
Askt mirth us waste who laid, 

Sing US among, a Zion’s song, 

Unto UB then they said. 

The Lord’s song sing can we, being 
In stranger’s land? — then let 
Lose her skill my right hand if I 
Jerusalem forget 

Let cleave my tongue my palate on 
If mind thee doe not I, 

If chief joys o’er I prize not more, 

Jerusalem my joy,’ etc., etc. 

Such wre tched stuff as this our good forefathers sung with the profoundest gravity; and 
those who thus murdered the king’s English and the Hebrew’s poem were called ‘poets!’ 
Y it this same age could produce such poets as Mrs. Ann Bradstreet, of whom her 
gr eat panegyrist, John Norton, in a poetical description of her says: 

* Her heart was a brave palace, hmod street, 

Where all heroic ample thoughts did meet. 

Where nature such a tenement had ta’en, 

That other souls to hers dwelt in a lane.* 

The pun here is good, but the comparison might have be^n dropped sooner without dam¬ 
age. The poem of Mrs. Bradstreet, entitled ‘ Contemplations,’ possesses a great deal of 
merit, and proves her to be worthy of the extravagant praise of her extravagant admirer. 
The extracts from the poetry of Governor Wolcott are very favorable to the poetic repu¬ 
tation of the governor. But the richest thing in the whole collection is the ‘ Simple Cob¬ 
bler of Aggawam,* occupying ten columns. The king-fashionable ladies, and long-haired 
young gentlemen, are successively put on the cobbler’s lapetone and hammered most indus¬ 
triously. And we must say, cobbler as he is, he appears to us to give vastly more bhws than 
he takes stitches. This part of the work alone is worth the price of the whole book. It 
is quite too long to quote entire, and a mere extract would do it injustice. Freneau was 
a rare character, and his pasquinades on Rivinoton, a tory editor, are rich specimens. 
The confession he puts in the mouth of Rivingtok, in his ‘ Address to the Whigs of New- 
York’ immediately after the close of the war, is equal to ‘ Death and Dr. Hornbook’ on the 
poor Scotch quack. 

This Rivington, however, was not a more unlucky dog than another tory named Benja¬ 
min Towne, editor of the ‘ Pennsylvania Evening Post* Supposing the cause of the rebels 
to be hopeless, he undertook to win favor and reward from the British by the most un¬ 
sparing abuse of the Americans. But when the cause of freedom finally triumphed, the 
unlucky editor was left on the sand. Without money, without patrons, he found himself 
in the midst of those whom he had traduced, and dependent on them for a livelihood. In this 
emergency, he goes to the celebrated Dr. Witherspoon for aid. The stem republican doc¬ 
tor would listen to nothing, unless Towne would make his peace with his country by a 
most humble confession. Finding no other resource, he consented to publish in his paper 
any thing the doctor would write. This confession is given by Mr. Griswold at length ; 
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and if the tory editor does not make hinuielf out a most precious scoundrel, the &uh is cer¬ 
tainly not with the doctor. He acknowledges that he had lied without limit, and was willing 
to publish bigger lies had they been brought him; he assures the people that be did every 
thing for personal gain, and was willing to do and say any thing now for the same puipose. 
He was moreover a brave man! * I hope,’ says he, ‘ the public will consider that I have 
been a timorous man, or if you will, a coward from my youth, so that 1 cannot fight; my 
belly is so large that I cannot run; and I am so great a lover of eating and drinking that 
I cannot starve. When these things are considered, I hope they will fully account for my 
past conduct, and procure me the liberty of going on in the same uniform tenor for the fu¬ 
ture.* The collection teems with rich matter, and we have not even skimmed the snrfiue. 
Here and there only have we touched a point. We could fill twice the space allotted 
us, with the revolutionary ballads alone, for the gathering of which Mr. Griswold deserves 
our thanks. New-England epitaplis come in for tlieir share; and there is a capital anec¬ 
dote of Dr. Dwight and Mr. Dennie, at which we gazed and pondered wistfully for a 
long time, in the hope, (a vain one, we are sorry to say,) of being able to present it to our 
readers. 

Tills collection of Mr. Griswold brings together and preserves what was before float¬ 
ing around and slowly disappearing with the lapse of time. Our eariy literature is now 
grafled on a work which will secure its life; and those peculiar cliaracteristics of a remark¬ 
able age, which grow more valuable the more distant the point from wliich we view them, 
w'ill never pass aw'ay. Nothing is more difficult than to preserve the scanty and fugitive 
literature of an early age. A great work will live; but tliose fragments which are thrown 
off here and there, in a careless or earnest mmnent, perish, because they are frag¬ 
mentary. They do not belong together in a book, and cannot stand alone. In a later 
period of the liistory of the country, this w^ould be of little consequence, because there b 
enough else to stand as exponents of that age. But these fragments are all that b left to 
tell us how our fathers felt, and thought, and spoke. Without them, we are without every 
thing. Thb collection greatly enhances the value of Uie Englbh edition, and cannot fail 
to increase its alrea ly eiteu'^ive sale. 


NoRTH-AaTEBTcax Rbtixw for the April Quarter. Namber CXXIIL pp. 966. Bostoo: 

Otis, Broadeas and Company. New -York: C. S. Francis and Company. 

There has not been issued for many a long month so good a number of this excellent 
and venerable Quarterly, as the one before us. It abounds in a good variety, alike of 
theme and style; and there b a manly, vigorous tone, and an independence of thought 
and expression, which we have not before observed, at least in so marked a degree. The 
number opens with a caustic and well-deserved critique upon the writings of J.uies, the 
novelist; and w’e are the more gratified at this, because the defects of thb romancer are 
the besetting sins of certain of our own nov elbts, who had at one time a fair deerec of 
transient popularity. A lack of skill in the creation or accurate delineation of individual 
character, wliich, instead of representing men and women, are didactic exhibitions of the 
author himself, projected into v'arious personages, and all bearing an unmistakeable bmily 
resemblance — thb it b that b at the bottom of tlie sudden decadence into w hich the 
WTitings of one or two of our more prolific romancers have fallen, past all redemptpjn; and 
tins b Uie great fixult of Mr. James. ‘ To be successful in the exact delineation of charac¬ 
ter,* says the reviewer, * requires a rare combination of powers—a large heart and a com¬ 
prehensive mind. It b the attribute of universality; it can be obtained only by outward 
as well as inward observation; not by that habit of intense brooding over individual con¬ 
sciousness, of making the indiv idual mind the centre and the circumference of every 
thing, a habit which only makes of the writer an egotist, and limits the reach of hb mind.* 
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JVlr. James has certain types of character which he generally reproduces in each succes* 
sive novel. His heroine is idealized into something which is neither spirit, nor flesh and 
blood. * His women, like his men, are ideas and feelings embodied; they are constructed, 
not created nor painted; built, not drawn. They do not stand boldly from the canvass.’ 
His rascal is an unmitigated rascal, intermingled with the machinery of his plot, and 
appearing regularly in every novel. * Mr. James is a great spendthrift of human hfe. 
The carelessness with which he slays, evinces the feebleness with which he conceives. 
If liis personages were real to his own heart or imagination, he would not part with them 
so easily, nor kill them with such nonchalance.* A very faithful description is given of 
Mr. James’s style; and it is one which will apply with equal force, though certainly in a 
subordinate case, to certain of our own novelists, whom the reader will readily recall, but 
whom it would be invidious perhaps to mention. ‘ His style,* says the reviewer, ‘ has 
little flow and perspicuity, and no variety. It is usually heavy, lumbering, and monoto¬ 
nous. Half of the words seem in the way of the idea, and the latter appears not to have 
strength enough to clear the passage. Occasionally, a short, sharp sentence comes like a 
flash of lightning from the cloud of his verbiage, and relieves the twilight of Ins diction. 
There are but few felicitous phrases in his manifold volumes. He has hardly any of those 
happy combinations of words which stick fast to the memory, and do more than pages to 
express the author’s meaning. He has little command of expression. His imagery is com¬ 
mon ; and liis manner of arranging a trite figure in a rich suit of verbiage, only makes its 
essential commonness and poverty more apparent. His style is not dotted over with any 
of those shining joints, either of imagery or epigram, which Ulumine works of less popu¬ 
larity and pretension.’ 

The review of Mr. James’s works is followed by an excellent critique upon the poems 
of Mr. James Russell Lowell, which receive due commendation. There are some 
‘ rough truths’ in the reviewer’s opening remarks. ‘ We have among us httle companies 
of people, each of which ‘ keeps its poet,’ and not content with that, proclaims from its 
small comer, with a most conceited air, that its poet is the man of the age.’ Instances 
are mentioned, closing with this irresistible climax: ‘ One man thinks Cornelius Mathews 
has written the finest American poetry!’ In allusion to the whimsical pecuharities of Mr. 
Carlyle —a man of genius, learning, and humane tendencies—and their effect upon 
the servile tribe of imitators, the reviewer observes: ‘ The study of German became an 
epidemic about the time that Carlyle broke out; the two disorders aggravated each 
otlier, and ran through all the stages incident to literary affectation, until they assumed 
tlieir worst form, and common sense breathed its last, as the'Orphic Sayings* came; 
tliose most unmeaning and witless effusions — we cannot say of the brain, for the smallest 
modicum of brains would have rendered their appearance an impossibility — but of mere 
intellectual inanity.’ The American Euphuists, being possessed of the demon of affecta¬ 
tion, strive to set themselves apart from the common herd, imagine that they are inhabi¬ 
tants of a sublimated ether, and look dowm with pitying contempt on all* who profess 
an inability to detect a meaning in their vapid and mystical jargon. ‘ These be truths ;* 
and our readers will bear us witness that montlis ago, with but little variation of terms, 
we promulgated them in these pages. 

There is an excellent paper upon the ‘ Forest Lands and the Timber Trade of Maine ;* 
it is full of interest, despite the nature of its general theme. The ‘ Boimdary Question’ 
did not indicate the first usurpations of the British in Maine. It was the acts of parlia¬ 
ment that forbade the use of water-falls, the erecting of machinery, of looms and spindles, 
and the working of wood and iron; that set the king’s arrow upon trees tliat rotted in the 
forest; that shut out markets for boards and fish, and seized sugar and molasses, and the 
vessels in which these articles were carried ; and that defined the limitless ocean as but a 
narrow pathway to such of the lands that it embosoms as wore the British flag; it was 
these restrictions, to release which the revolution w'as created. Tlie articles upon the 
various ‘Theories of Storms,’ and ‘The Recent Contest in Rhode-Island,’ w’e have not 
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found leisure from pressing avocations to peruse. The paper on ‘ Architecture in the 
United States’ is from the pen of one who ‘ knows whereof he writes ;* and he has not 
been sparing of deserved satire upon the sad and ridiculous mistakes of those among os 
who are miscalled architects. High praise is awarded to our Trinity Church, now in 
progress of erection. ‘ In size, in the delicacy and propriety of its decoration, and in the 
beauty of its general effect, it surpasses any church erected in England since the revival 
of the pointed style.* In a notice of the * Writings of Miss Bremer,’ Mart Howitt 
‘ sufKtrs some,’ on account of a certain hysteric preface of hers to a translation of one of 
the Swedish lady’s productions, in which she complains of the American translations from 
this popular writer. Among the * Critical Notices’ which compose the last article in the 
Review, is a critique upon Mr. Cornelius Mathews’s * Writings,* including his poem on 
* Man in his Various Aspects,’ which embodies the opinicms we have ourselves expressed 
in relation to them. Since the unfounded charge of being * actuated by private pique,* 
which was brought against us by the author, cannot be assumed against the North Ameri¬ 
can Review, we trust that our ‘ complainant’ will not object that we fortify our own esti¬ 
mate of his literary merits by grave authority. The following is an extract: 

*Mr. Mathews has shown a marvellons skill in failing, each failure being more complete than the 
lasL His comedy of ‘The Politicians’ is ‘the most lamentable comedy;’ and the reader exclaims, 
with Hippolyta, ‘This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard.’ The ‘Career of Puffer Hopkins’ is an 
elaborately bad imitation of Dickens ; and must be ranked in fiction where ‘ The Politicians’ stands 
in the drama. It aims at being comical, and satirical upon the times. The author studies hard to 
portray the motley characters which move before the observer in a largo city; but he has not enough 
of the vision and the faculty divine, to make them more than melancholy ghosts of what they profess 
to be. The attempts at humor are inexpressibh' disnnil; the burlesque overpowers the most deter¬ 
mined reader, by its leaden dulness. The style is ingeniously tasteless and feeble. He who has read 
it 'through can do or dare any thing. Mr. Mathews suffers from several erroneous opinions. Ho 
seems to think that literary elegance consists in the very qualities which make elegance impossible. 
Simplicity and directness of langimgc he abominates. When he has on idea to express, he aims, ap¬ 
parently, to convert it into a riddle, by inventing the most forced, unnatural, and distorted expres¬ 
sions. If the thing can be obscured, he is sure to obscure it. He seems to say to the reader, ‘ Can 
you guess? do you give it up?’ But then,less obliging than the maker of charades, he leaves the 
puzzled victim without an explanation at last He studies a singularity of phrase at once crabbed 
and finical, and overloads his pages with far-fetched epithets, that are at once harsh and unmeaning. 
He seems to have been told that he has wit and humor, and — strange delusion! — to believe it He 
writes as if he imagined that he possessed the inventive power; never was a greater mistake. These 
qualities and these mistakes make his prose writings unreadable and intolerable, at least all the later 
ones. But when to the charms of his ordinary style are ajided the attractions of verse, then the sense 
aches with the combined and heightened beauties. The present volume exaggerates all his literary 
vices. The plan of those poems is very well; if executed with taste and power, the volume would 
have been interesting. As it is, we have here and there a good line, a striking figure, or a bold ex¬ 
pression. But most of the poems are deformed by harshness of versification, feebleness of thought, 
and every species of bad writing. Compoun<led words, never seen before, and impossible to be pro¬ 
nounced, epithets detailed on service for which they are wholly unfit, figures that illustrate notliing 
but their own absurdity, and rhymes that any common book would die of, astonish the reader on 
every page. Had the poet purposely aimed to twist the English language into every conceivable 
form of awkwardness; had he designed to illustrate, for the use of beginners, every possible defect 
and every positive fault of diction; his success in accomplishing the object could not have been more 
complete.’ 

We annex a few of the ‘ original’ beauties which the reviewer has selected froin Mr. 
Mathews’s poem. Two or three of them, we perceive, are identical wdth those which 
we ourselves selected from that luminous effort of the mind and the imagination: 

*Wb had marked many characteristic passages in the present volume, to illustrate the observations 
we have felt called on to make. But wc have space only for a few lines. In the first poem, besides 
many other absurdities of thought as well as expression, occurs this line: 

• Stxides he the clohe, or CAKVASs-iaiiTS the sea.* 

Who ever heard of the verb to canvas$-1ent f To canvass-iack the sea would be much more ra¬ 
tional. 

In the second poem we find this luminous line: 

'Clsab as tub OZ.BAR, round midnight at its full/ 
which must be very clear indeed. 

What can be the meaning of the following words in the ‘Teacher?’ 

• Whose eyes cry light through all its dawning void.* 
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Again, in the * Farmer 

* Fierce revolutione rush in wild-okbsd haste.' 

In the ‘ Mechanic,* the following very intelligible direction is given to the architect: 

* In the first Builder’s jrracious spirit work. 

Through hall, through enginery, and TKMPr-SB vsbk. 

In orandbdr towsrkd, or rapbino DBAnTr-snzBa, 

Let order and creative fitness shine.’ 

In the * Merchant,' the poet affirms: 

* Undirntned the man should through the trader shine. 

And show the soul oHeABian by his craft*’ 

This can only mean, that the soul of the trader ought not to bo supplied with babies by his craft. 

The * Sculptor’ ends with this prediction: 

‘ And up shall spring through all the broad -sit latui, 

The SAZB WHIT* PB 0 P 1 -* of thy love unnumbered.* 

In the * Journalist,’ we find the following directions to the printer : 

* Hell not the quiet of a Chosen Land, 

Thou grimy man over thine engine bending.' 

Hell, as a common noun, is a sufficiently uncomfortable idea; but when converted into an active 
verb, it becomes positively alarming. 

The poet thus advises ' The Masses v* 

'In vast assemblies calm, let order rule. 

And every shout a cadence owning, 

Make musical the vexed winds moaning, 

And fiS AB DITXDB 0HIDDK*M AT A 8IN01NQ-80HOOX..’ 

And the ’ Reformer* is told to 


* Seize by its horns the shaggy Past, 
Full of uncleannesa.' 




A Practical Tiikatisb on Miowifsrt. By M. Chaillt, M. D., Professor of Midwifery, etc., etc. 

With two hundred and sixteen wood-cuts. Translated from the French, and edited by Dr. Gun¬ 
ning S. Bkdford, of the University of New-York. In one volume, pp. 530. IIaafer and 

Brothers. 

This work comes to us under the fairest auspices. The author, M. Chaillt, is a dis¬ 
tinguished Pari.‘<ian lecturer on Obstetrics, a pupil of the eminent Paul Dubois, of the 
University of Paris, and generally recognized as the exponent of the views of that cele¬ 
brated accoucheur. By all who are familiar (and who of the medical world is not ?) with 
the liigh reputation of Dubois for sound medical philosophy and unbounded practical know¬ 
ledge, it has been long regretted that the just opinions he so eloquently promulgates in the 
lecture-room have never assumed the difiusible shape of a printed book. M. Chaillt, in 
the work before ns, supplies ns with that which has been so much desired, and which Prof. 
Dubois himself, from some cause not easily appreciated, has so long withheld from the 
world. The Parisian board of public instruction has moreover stamped the work of M. 
Chaillt with their approbation, and fixed it as the standard text-book of the French medi¬ 
cal schools. Tliis is a promise of excellence which a diligent perusal of the work will 
fully confirm. Professor Bedford, the American translator, who has performed his duty 
os might be expected from his high character and prominent position, as Professor of the 
flourishing medical school of the University of New-York, felt the want of a good text¬ 
book for the student, and a sound practical guide for the physician, and has exhibited a 
sound judgment in this selection to supply that want The work of Velpeau, hitherto 
unquestionably the most pc^ular book with the medical profession, is diffuse and specula¬ 
tive. The present work is direct, concise, and complete. Dr. Bedford has enriched the 
original with copious notes, the result of his own extensive experience and observation. 
Tlie publishers have performed their duty well, in presenting the work in a handsome 
library form; and it is only the very extensive business facilities of the Messrs. Harpers 
tliat could afibnl so fUll and well illustrated a scientific book at so reasonable a price. 
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The Litebart Remains of the late Willis Gaylord Clark : including the ‘ Ollapodiana* 

papers, * The Spirit of Life,* and a choice Selection from his Miscellaneous Proee and Pwtical 

Writings. With a Memoir of the Author. Edited by Lewis Gaylord Clark. Complete in five 

Numbers of ninety-six pages each. New-York: Burgess, Stringer and Company. 

It does not become us, perhaps, to enlarge upon the merits of tliis work, the character 
of which is known to many of our readers. As there are other many of tliem, however, 
who may not be conversant with much of the prose wliich makes up a large portion of its 
contents — having become subscribers to this Magazine since the ‘ Ollapodiana* papers and 
the other prose miscellanies appeared in its pages — we shall venture to present a few ex¬ 
tracts, and to preface them with the following remarks of the able Editor of the United 
States Crozette, of Philadelpliia, upon the winter’s merits ; praise, we may add, which has 
been confirmed by the kindred commendation of almost every journal in the Union: 

‘ Messrs. Burgess, Stringer and Company, of New-York, have commenced the publica¬ 
tion, in a series of numbers, of the Literary Remains of Willis Gaylord Clark. The 
first number has been for some days upon our table, and after a biographical notice of the 
author, contains a portion of the ‘ Ollapodiana^^ those admirable papers furnished for the 
Knickerbocker. Almost every body, who read five years ago, knows the beauties of 
Clark's composition. They are permanent beauties; beauties tliat always are to be 
found by those who ever had taste to admire them. They are not dependant upon a jingle 
of words for temporary popularity ; they appeal from the heart to the heart, in language 
that knows no variation of time. They express sentiments that are permanent, feelings 
common to mankind; and those who would profit by a delicate delineation of the aflfections 
of the human heart, will love the poetry of Clark. Thowj who would have a broader 
seal set upon manners, and the peculiarities of the mind set forth in pleasant grotesqueness, 
will smile at the ‘ Ollapodiana.’ But all will profit by all ; and we regard it as a literary 
obligation conferred upon the age, and carrying with it a moral obligation also, to multiply 
the copies of such writings as Clark prepared. We express not our feelings, when we 
write of Clark as an author. There are some of us who knew his heart better tlian he 
did, and who have never forgotten his w'orth. These monuments, that are erected to liis 
fame from his own works, like the trophies of victory, moulded to a triumphal pillar, denote 
f public respect Individual feeling loves a silent flow, that is constant and hearty.* 

If the reader has had tlie fortune to travel in a canal-packet, in the summer solstice, he 
will readily recognize the faithfulness of the follow’ing picture : 

‘At first, when you embark, all seems fair; the eleemosynary negro, who vexes his clarionet, and 
governs its tuneful ventiges, to pay for his passage, seems a very Apollo to your ear; the appoint¬ 
ments of the boat appear ample; a populous town slowly glides from your view, and you feel quite 
comfortable and contented. As yet, you have not gone below. ‘ Things above’ attract your atten¬ 
tion— some pretty point of landscape, or distant steeple, shining among the summer trees. Anon, 
the scenery becomes tame, and you descend. A feeling comes over you as you draw your first breath 
in the cabin, which impels to the holding of your no^e. The cabin is full; you have hit your head 
twice against the coiling thereof, and stumbled sundry times against the seats at the side. Babies, 
vociferous babies, arc playing with their mothers’ noses, or squalling in appalling concert. If you 
stir, your foot treads heav ily upon the bulbous toes of some recumbent jvassenger; if you essay to 
sleep, the gabble of those around you, or the noisy gurgle of a lock, arouses you to consciousness; 
and then, if you are of that large class of persons in whom the old Adam is not entirely crucified, then 
you atnrar. Have you any desire for literary entertainment ? Approach the table. There shall you 
find sundry tracts; a copy of the Temperance Recorder; Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, and Plutarch’s 
Lives. By and by dinner approaches: and oh! how awfvl the suspense between the hours of pre¬ 
paration and realization! Slowly, and one by one, the dishes appear. At long intervals, or spaces of 
separation from each other — say five for the whole length of the boat — you behold tumblers ar¬ 
ranged, with two forlorn radishes in each. The butter lies like gravy in the plate; the malotlorous 
p^sengers of the masculine gender draw nigh to the scanty board ; the captain comes near, to act 
hia oft-repeated part, as President of the day. Oh, gracious! ’tis a scene of enormous cry and scanty 
wool. It mendicants description. • • • But the grand charm and scene of a canal packet is in the 
evening. You go below, and there you behold a hot and motley assemblage. A kind of stillness be¬ 
gins to reign around. It seems as if a protracted meeting were about to commence. Clergymen, 
capitalists, long-sided merchimts, who have come from far, green-horns, taking their first experience 
of the wonders of the deep on the canatcl, all these arc huddled together in wild and inexplicable 
confusion. By and by the captain takes his scat, and the roll of berths is called. Then, what confu- 
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sion! Layer upon layer of humanity is suddenly shelved for the night; and in the preparation, what 
a world of bustle is required! Boots are released from a hundred feet, and their owners deposit them 
wherever they can. There was one man, Ollapod beheld him, who pulled off the b^ts of another 
person, thiukiug the while — mistaken individual!'— that he was disrobing his own shrunken legs of 
their leathern integuments, so thick were the Umbs and feet that steamed and moved round about. 
Another tourist, fat, oily and round who had bribed the steward for two chairs placed by the side of 
his berth, whereon to rest his abdomen, amused the assembly by calling out; ‘Here, waiter! bring 
me another pillow! I have got the ear-ache, and have put the first one into my car!’ Thus wore 
the hours away. Sleep, you cannot Feeble moschetoes, residents in the boat, whose health suffers 
from the noisome airs they are nightly compiled to breathe, do their worst to annoy you ; and then, 
Pha?bus Apollo! how the sleepers snore! There is every variety of this music, from the low wheeze 
of the asthmatic, to the stentorian grunt of the corpulent and profound. Nose after nose lifts up its 
tuneful oratory, until the place is vocal. Some communicative free-thinkers talk in their sleep, and 
sdtogether, they make a concerto and a diapason equal to that which Milton speaks of, when through 
the sonorous organ ‘from many a row of pipes, the sound-board breathes.’ At last, morning dawns; 
you ascend into pure air, with hair unkempt, body and spirit unrefreshed, and show yourself to the 
people of some populous town into which you are entering, as you wash your face in canal water on* 
deck, from a hand basin! It is a scene, I say again, take it for all in all, that throws description upon 
the parish, and makes you a pauper in words. ‘ Oke }tm $atis /’ 

Let the old bachelor, who ‘ longs but fears to marry,' perpend the annexed invitation to 
matrimony: 

‘ SoMK of my contemporaries have supposed that the estate of a Benedict forbiddeth the resident 
therein to disport himself as aforetime, in the flowery fields of fancy, and to ambulate at random 
through the remembered groves of the academy, or the rich gardens of imaginative delight. Verily 
this is not so. To the right-minded mao, all these enjoyments are increased ; the ties that bind him 
to earth are strengthened and multiplied: ha antiemates new aflections and pleasures, which youi* 
cold individual, careering solug through a vale of tears, with no one to share with him his gouts of 
optical salt water, wots not of. As a beloved friend once said unto me: ‘ When a good man weds, as 
when he dies, angels lead bis spirit into a quiet land, ftill of holiness and peace; full of all pleasant 
Eights, and * beautiful exceedingly.’ One’s dreams may not all be realized, for dreams never are; but 
the reality will differ from, and be a thousand fold sweeter, than any dreams; those shadowy and 
impalpable though gorgeous entities, that flit over the twilight of the soul, after the sun of judgment 
has ^ct. I never hear of a friend having accomplished hymenization, without sending after him a 
world of good wishes and honest prayers. Amid the ambition, the selfishness, the heartless jostling 
with the world, which every son of Adam is obliged more or less to encounter, it is no common blcss^ 
iug to retire therefrom into the calm recesses of domestic existence, and to feel around your temples 
the airs that are wafted from fragrant wings of the Spirit of Peace, soft as the breath which cuiied 
the crystal light 

■ * of Zion’s fountains, 

"When love, aaad hope, and joy were bers, 

And beautiful upon her mountains. 

The feet of angel meisengers,' 


No common boon is it—we speak in the rich sentence of a Gorman writer—^ to enjoy ‘ a look into a 
pure loving eye; a word without falseness, from a bride without guile; and close beside you in the 
still watches of the night, a soft-breathing breast, in which there is nothing but paradise, a sermon, 
and a midnight prayer!’ ’ 

Here ia a specimen of ‘ the show-man’s trick,* which, as old Matthews used to say, 
* made a great laugh at the time' 

‘It is diverting in the extreme to observe the pompous grandiloquence in the advertisements of the 
ainusement-furuishiug public, about Christmas and New-Year. Sublimity glares from the theatrical 
hand-bill, and the menagerie afUche. Curiosities, then, have a ‘most magnanimous value.’ I re¬ 
member, not long ago, that 1 desired a lovely lady, a French countess, to accompany me to a Zoologi¬ 
cal Institute, to behold an American Eagle. 1 was pleased at the expressed wish which led me to 
make the invitation, and proud of the prospect of showing a living emblem of our country’s insignia 
to one who felt an interest in the subjecL The bills of the institute set forth, that ‘ the grand Colum¬ 
bia’s Eagle was the monarch of its tribe, measuring an unprecedented length from the tip of one 
wing to the other, in full plumage and vigor.’ The countess had never seen but one eagle, in the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris, and that was a small one, and ungrown; so that her anticipations of 
novelty were as great as mine. VVe went, and with interesting expectancy, a.«kcd of the president of 
the institute, who was engaged in the noble pursuit of feeding a sick baboon with little slips of cold 
pork, to discpver to us ‘ Columbia’s eagle.’ He marshalled us to the other end of the institute, past 
the cages of lions, bears, libbards, and other animuLs — among which wa.s a sincnlar quadruped, with 
six legs — to the cage of the eagle. ‘There,’ he exclaimed, with professional monotony, ‘ there fsthe 
proud bird of our country, that was caught in the West, and hag been thought to have killed many 
animals la his life-time. He tcag five hours and twenty-three minutes in being put into the cage, go 
strong mas his wings. Look at him cftiA. He’ll bear inspection. Jist obsarve the keen irisA of his 
eye.’ 

‘ An involuntary and hearty laugh from us both, followed the sight, and the announcement. It was 
a dismal looking bird, about the size of a goodly owl, with a crest-fallen aspect, the feathers of the 
tail and wings dwindled to a few ragged quills; and the shivering fowl, standing on one leg, looked 
with a vacant, spectral eye at his visitors. Nothing could be so perfectly burlcsj^uc, and.we enjoyed 
it deeply and long. I s hall never be deceived by show-bills again.’ 

VOL. XXIII. 64 
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The following must close our quotations. We venture to say that it describe* a scene 
which many a reader has more than once witnessed: 


‘Talking of a roan’s making a hero of himself, reminds mo of an old friend of mine, who is fond 
of telling long stories about fights and quarrels that he bos had in his day, and who always makes his 
hearer his opponent for the lime, so to give effect to what ho is saying. Not long ago I met him on 
’Change, at a business hour, when all the coinmereiiig multitudes of the city were together, and you 
could scarcely turn, for the people. The old fellow fixed his eye on me ; there was a fatal fascination 
in it. Getting off without recognition, would have been unpardonable disrespect. In a moment, his 
finger was in my button-hole, and his rheumy optics glittering with the satisfaction of your true 
bore, when he has met with an unresisting subject. I listened to his common-places with the utmost 
apparent satisfaction. Directly, he began to speak of an altercation which ho once had with an officer 
in the navy. He was relating the particulars. ‘Some words,’ said ho, ‘occurred Ijctwcen kirn and 
me. Now you know that ho is a much younger man than I am ; in fact, about your age. Well, he 
^made use of an erpression' which I did not exai'tly like. Says I to him, says I, ‘What do you mean 
by that?’ ‘ Why,’says he to me, says he. ‘I mean just what I say.’ Then I began to burn. There 
was an impromptu elevation of my jiersonal dandriff, which was unaccountable. I didn’t waste 
words on him; I just took him in this waj',’ (here tlie old sjwoney suited the action to the word, by 
seizing the collar of my coat, before the assemblage,) ‘ and says 1 to him, say’s I, ‘ You infernal scoun¬ 
drel, 1 will punish you for your insolence on the spot!’ and the manner in which I shook him (just in 
this way) was really a warning to a person similarly situated.’ 

‘I felt myself at this moment in a beautiful predicament; in the midst of a largo congregation of 
business people ; an old gruy-hnaded man hanging, with an indignant look, at my coat-collar; and a 
host of persons looking on. The old fellow’s face grew redder every minute ; hut perceiving that ho 
was observed, he lowered his voice in tlie detail, while he lifted it in the worst places of his colloquy. 
‘You infernal scoundrel, and caitiff, and villain,’ says I, * what do y'ou meant to iusult an elderly per¬ 
son like myself, in a public place like this?’ and tlieu, said ho, lowering his malapropos voice, ‘ then 
1 shook him, so.’ 

‘ Here he pushed me to and fro, w’ith his septuagenarian gripe on ray collar, as if instead of a patient 
much bored friend, I was his dea<lly enemy. When ho let go, 1 found myself in a riuff of spec¬ 
tators. ‘Shame,shame! to insult an old man like him!’ was the genend cry. ‘Young puppy!’said 
an elilerly merchant, whose good opinion was my heart’s desire,* what excuse have you for your 
conduct?’ 

‘ Thus was I made a marty’r to my good feelings. I have never recovered from the stigma of that 
interview. I have been pointed at in the street by persons who have said as I passed them,‘That’s 
the young chap that iiiaulted old General ———, at the E.vchange.” 

We should not omit to state that the publishers have done ample justice to the work. 
It is beautifully stereotyped and printed upon new type and fine wliite paper, and the num¬ 
bers are enclosed in very neat and ta.steful covers. The work we are glad to say meets with 
a liberal and constant sale. 


Italy and the Italians. In a Series of Letters. By J. T. Headley. In one volume, pp. 64. 

New-York; I. S. Platt. 

Mr. Platt has commenced a series of publications, at a moderate price, which should 
secure a liberal share of tlie public favor. These * Letters,^ which form the inidai number, 
are replete with interest. Many of them appeared in the original foreign correspondence 
of the ‘ Tribune' daily journal, where they excited the admiration of the press, and ‘ the 
people* whom the press represents ; but a large portion now see the light for the first time. 
Mr. Headley has not given ns, in tiresome detail, minute descriptions of galleries of art 
and public edifices; although his dcscripdon of St. Peter’s at Rome, (a ‘ nice building, with 
a dome handsomely scoojied out,’) is the most vivid picture of that world-renowned struc¬ 
ture that we ever perused. He has wisely chosen rather to illustrate the people and country 
by things perhaps trifling in themselves, but which give to the reader a constant succession 
of ‘sketches from Nature,* which are not only very pleasant to read, but which it is quite 
evident are exceedingly faithful. ‘ The condition of the people,’ in short, ‘ occupies more 
space than the condidon of art, simply because the latter is well knowni, while the former 
is almost wholly neglected.* Briefly, for ‘brief must we be,’ the book affords w’hat Mrs. 
Ramsdottom would call ‘ a supreme cow-dylc' (coup d’ceil) of * Italy and the Italians,* and 
is presented in a dress wortliy of its internal merits. 
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Odr old friend and correspondent * Harry Franco* cometh late, but he can never ar¬ 
rive too late to be welcome. Let us hope only that he will not object to being placed as it 
were ‘ below the salt,* instead of being seated with his peers at the more conspicuous board 
of the * regulars.* He has deftly touched a fruitful theme, at which we have more than 
once liinted in this department of the Knickerbocker. 

THE IMPUDENCE OP THE FRENCH. 

Keep your tempers, Messieurs; we shall not quarrel. There is a diflerence between Im¬ 
pudence and Impertinence. The two words are often used synon 3 miously by the vulgar^ 
but they are no more alike than any other two words Uiat begin with an I. ‘ When we be¬ 
hold an angel, not to fear is to be impudent,* says Drtden: * We should avoid the imper¬ 
tinence of pedants,* says Swift. These two great masters of the English tongue have 
well defined the difference between the two words. There is always an air of confident 
greatness about impudence that wins respect, and not infrequently success. Alexander 
was assurexily the most impudent man of his time; so was C.£sar ; so was Luther. 
Even now, when half the human race has grown impudent, we cannot but wonder at the 
impudence of that ol)scure monk. Galileo, too, was a very impudent fellow until the 
well-bred * Rev. and dear Sirs* of his time taught him modesty. And Cromwell ! what 
an Arch-Impudence was he ! And Napoleon ! he put Impudence itself to the blush. And 
have there been no Impudences among us ? It cannot be denied that our Fourth-of-July- 
men made a very impudent declaration, to say the least of it. But these were all indivi¬ 
dual instances. The French are impudent as a nation. They have no sense of modesty. 
They insist that all the world shall eat French, drink French, talk French, dance French, 
and dress French. Did ever any traveller visit a city or town in any quarter of the globe 
in wliich a Frenchman had not set up a restaurant 7 Fanny Ellsler was astonished 
when she landed at the American Hotel, to find that her dinner had been prepared by a 
Parisian cook; and yet she had come over here to show us her French steps. Simple Fanny! 
How did she think we could live without French cookery, if we could not live without 
French dancing ? What traveller has ever visited a remote village that a French modisU 
had not visited before him ? Is it possible to dine any where, without having a French bill 
of fare thrust into your band, and some dish with an d 2a under your nose ? Is there a living 
being in any part of the world willing to make oath to having visited a ball-room or a 
church witliout encountering a French dress or a French bonnet? The Quakers cannot; 
they would as soon wear scarlet ribbons as any other than French gloves and French 
muslins. 
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Untravelled New-Yorkers as they walk through Broadway, and see the names of Madame 
Grand-this and Mons. Grand-that */rom Paris,* over every other shop-door, and see the 
French shoes, the French gloves, the French chocolate, the French clocks, the 
bon-bons, the bijouterie, the meringues, ih<epates-de-foi-gras, ip the windows, may think tiai 
the Gauls have marked us for their ‘ own peculiar;* but it is so in St. Petersburgh, His* 
in Constantinople, ’tis so in I^ma, in the Banda Orientale, in Rio, in Mexico, in Montral 
in London, in Vienna, in Boston, in Philadelphia, in Grand Cairo-^ ’t is so all over the eartk 
The Sorbonne and the Louvre rule the world. Can any body be tired, or weary, or dump¬ 
ish T No. We must be ennuyetd, or lilaz^, or fatigui, or something else ending in i. Does 
My lady ever give an evening party ? No. Nothing but a soirie. Are there any more 
^therings of friends t No; only reunions, b it possible to dance a cotillion in Engiid)! 
Is there any body in New-York with sufficient moral courage to sleep upon any thing short 
of a French bed-stead ? Is there a chamber-maid who will lie upon any thing less than a 
paUastre ? Are there any mwe fat, or plump, or round, or full people ? No. Even Fakof 
would be inclined to embonpoint if he were alive, in these da3rs of Gallic supremacy. 
Wen might Victor Cousin and the rest of them declare that the French were not defeated 
at Waterloo. The allied armies entered Paris it is true, but they made their Exodus in 
slavery. The English, Germans and Russians went home from France manacled wth 
French fashions, and not a soul of them has dared to assert his independMce since. 

We are by no means sure that French cookery has not done more to preserve the pewe 
of Europe, during the last twenty years, than all other causes put together. It is irafw& 
ble to tliink of a war with France. Tlie mind staggers under the supposititious case of tk 
nations of the earth deprived of French bon-bons. Imagine the commerce with Frautf 
suspended ! Who would perfume us ? who feast us ? who dress us ? Where would off 
gloves come from ? what should we do for slippers ? how should we be off for soap ? Wockl 
there be any more ribbons ? any more brandy fhiits ? any more meringues ? any im? 
chocolate ? Where should we look for another Blancard, another FairvEL-GocRAr®! 
Would there be any more dancing? any more fashions ? any more any thing? The ow 
My stores de Paris nobody know’s any thing about but the Parisians themselves, and tkj 
are too cunning to pronounce their open sesame loud enough to be heard by the rest of the 
world. How like gudgeons we aH snapped at the bait of Eugene Sue ! But the My®- 
ries of Paris are written in a kind of Parisian Coptic, wliich none but the Parisian no 
read. 

Tlie English eat, or at least a portion of them do, and they cook, but who ever heard d 
an English eating-house, or of an English cook ? We have heard of Dolly’s chop-boo*, 
but its reputation was gained by the quality of its guests rather than the merit of ite eoob 
For aught the world knows to the contrary, there is not an eating-house in any of the Effo- 
pean capitals beside Paris. But every body knows the names, the situation, and even tk 
carte dujour of at least a dozen restaurants in the French capital without ever having 
there. The ‘ Rocher* is as well known as the Rock of Gibraltar, and Very and ChaiehB 
have reputations as extended as those of Guizot and Theira Vatel is more fiuHom thai 
Vattel, and the cook, will doubtless be remembered when the philosopher is forgotten-' k 
will never die, at least, while the memory of Sevignft Uvea 

Not long since we saw on a sign-board, stuck up at the entrance of a cellar on the co^ 
ner of Reade-street and Broadway, *Au Rocher de CancaLe* painted in very soup-naigresh 
looking letters, with an attempt at the re|nesentation of an oyster-sheU. Now look at ik 
impudence of the thing; at the Frenchiness of it! Here we are with our Prince’s BapF 
our York-rivers, our MiU-ponders, our Shrewsburys, and Blue pointers, a shilling’s worth of 
either worth all the shell-fish that ever grew on the French coast; and this Parisian 
up his sign in the midst of these marine riches, with a ‘ Rocher dk Cancale No other 
nation could have been guilty of such arrogance. No Englishman has ever had the tea®* 
rity to insult us with an aUusion to his dirty * natives.* 

What would be thought of an American who should have the presumption to ope“ • 
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House of Refreshment in tiie Rue St Jacques or the Palais Royale, and announce to the 
Parisians that he would serve up for them Prince’s Bay oysters, fried, stewed, roasted or in 
the shell; clam soup, pumpkin-pies, waffles, hoe-cakes and slap-jacks, or raush-and-milk 
and buck-wheats ? Would the most inquisitive or most vulgar man in France venture 
within the doors of a house where such barbarisms were perpetrated t But why not. Mon¬ 
sieur ? Why not, as well as for us to crowd the soZo/is of the Messieurs who tempt us with 
their equally outlandish carte d manger, or who exclaim to us when we enter: 

*Mon salon est toujours gami, 

Et mon buffet bien assorti, 

Ou vante mon chablis, 

Mes huitres, mes radis, 

Ainsi que mes salmis 

' De perdrix: 

Mes godiveaux au ris ; 

Mes tourtes, mes hachis; 

Fameux pftlis, gros et petits; 

Boeuf au natural, au coulis; > 

Papillotes, 

Gibelotes, 

Matelotes, 

Fines compotes,* etc., etc. 

Why should not we send over some of our Jenningses and Stetsons, out Bergalews 
and Downings, to repay«our FVench friends for their many favors, and instruct them in the 
art of making pumpkin-pies and eating canvass-back ducks ? The French at present 
know little more about us than that Doctor Frankian made lightning-rods, and that 
Cooper writes Indian novels. They eat nothing that we raise, they wear nothing that 
we make, they adopt none of our fashions, they use none of our phrases. You would look 
in vain in the carte of any restaurateur in Paris for such delicacies as apple-dumplings or 
corn-bread, and you might call in a Parisian cafS until you were hoarse, for a * cobbleP or 
a julep, without getting either. Yet our uppish people will eat nothing, drink nothing, 
wear nothing that is not French. We have been told of certain brokers in Wall-street 
who import even their desserts from Paris; not their deserts, my friend, for the guillotine 
is the only French thing which we do n’t imitate or import No wine is fit for our tables 
without the prefix of a chateau something; every thing that is composed of wool is some¬ 
thing de laine, and all our clothes are made of drap de this or drap de that 

But let us not paint our Gallic friends a shade darker than they deserve. They have 
taught us the use of napkins and silver forks; they give us the best perfumery in the world, 
and make the best gravies for our meats. What is the privilege of writing the songs of a 
nation, compared with the privilege of setting its fashions ? The supremacy of the French 
in all matters of taste is not the effect of accident. Why do they rule the world by their 
elegancies ? There is a pliilosophy in these things, as well as in every thing else, which 
is worthy of grave consideration. 

The secret of French authority lies in the simple truth that they count every thing worthy 
of being w^ell done which is worth doing at all. We have grades of usefulness. Not so 
with them. Whether they make a pfit^ or build a palace, it is a grave matter; and the 
consequence is, that their pat^ as well as their palaces excel those of the other kingdoms 
of Europe. The Louvre is as much superioiC to Buckingham Palace as a Charlotte-Russe 
is to a Yorkshire pudding. Cookery and Architecture are the first arts practised by man¬ 
kind, and the last in which they arrive at perfection. The French excel all other nations 
in both. The condition of one art might be ascertained with precision by examining the 
state of the otlier in any part of the world, or in any age. When cooks served up pastry 
with peacocks’ tails sticking out of the top crust, architects built gothic churches and 
campanile towers. Penaultand Vatel ornamented the same age. One built a palace and 
the other cooked a dinner, and they are both immortal. It would be no difficult matter 
to guess at the extravagance and unhealthiness of our kitchens, from a glance at our Ex- 
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change and Custom House. The ponderous marble and granite boulders in these sense- 
less structures have their correspondents in many a lump of indigestible food; and the 
bizarreterie of the new Trinity Church liave their correspondents in many a temjde com- 
poeed of macaronis and cocoanut candies. 

We have grades of usefulness, but it is no easy matter to discover the (nrinciples npon 
which our scale of respect is graduated: money is not always the test of merit; it matters 
how you get it If you earn it yourself, it will not entitle you to half the respect it would if 
your fother or grandfather earned it for you. Any occupation which soils the hands or the 
clothes, is looked upon with disfavor by the upper classes. A broker who never does any 
thing that is either useful or ornamental, grows nothing, invents nothing, imagines nothing; 
who instnicts nobody, amuses nobody, enriches nobody; who leaves the world in the 
same condition that he found it, may be called a gentleman, visit in the first circles, have 
those m3rsterious letters, e. s. q., written after his name, and if he is rich, will be elected a 
member of more societies than will be agreeable to him. But a wig-maker who has in¬ 
vented a new spring for a toupde, or a new dye for the hair, and thereby really done man¬ 
kind a service, could no more get into the first circles with us than he could go to heaven, 
like Mahomet, on the back of an ass. Shoemakers’ wives and bakers’ daughters are 
people of whose acquaintance nobody ever speaks boasUngly. I once knew the nephew 
of a barber who always blushed when his uncle was named in has hearing. But an 
attorney’s lady, ora banker’s daughter, are often paraded in an ostentatious manner before 
one by their friends, and I have never known the nephew of *a soldier-officer, whose 
business is to take people’s lives, blush at the profession of his- relative. It cannot be 
expected that men wall labor in callings that gain them only the contempt of their neigh¬ 
bors; and therefore W'hile it is accounted disgraceful among us to do uiy thing that is 
useful, we must be content to remain dependent upon any people who have more sense in 
regard to tliis matter than ourselves. 

We are very well aware that shoemakers and pastry-cooks are not the kind of people 
who compose the French court; but there can be no denial of the fact that certain kinds 
of artisans are treated by the French people with a greater degree of respect than they 
are with us. Very different from the dogged surliness of an Englishman, or the w'ho- 
cares-for-you manner of our own countrymen, is the air of conscious self-respect of certain 
classes of French tradesmen. In the present condition of our society, we hold it to be 
among the impossible things to make a decent pastry-cook out of an American citizen, or 
a decent citizen out of a pastry-cook. But is there any good reason why we should not ? 
Do not pastry-cooks contribute as much toward human happiness as sugar^refiners or im¬ 
porters of molasses ? Should you not feel as well disposed toward the individual who had 
made a meringue to yotu" liking, as toward him who had imported the materials of which 
it was composed ? The King of the French seats artists at his dinner-table, bestows the 
* legion of honor’ upon them; pays them liberally for their works, and settles pensioitt 
upon them. Artists with us, as artists, do not often find their way into our upper circle#; 
if they are respectable in their habits and associates, they are rather countenanced ftMr 
their respectability than noticed for their genius. We know a whiskey-distiller who 
refused his daughter to a portrait-painter, unless he would abandon hk profession; simply 
because it was a low calling. 

It is very common with tis to call the French trifiers ; but it is one of the many bad 
habits wliich we have inherited from the English, and the sooner we free ourselvM fiwn 
it, the better will it be for us. We shall never be ambitious to excel a people whom we 
pretend to despise. If doing small things well be trifling, then the French are tiifiers. But 
what must we call them for their great works t There is no art, no science, no department 
of learning in which the English excel them. They are the best architects in Europe; the 
best physicians; the best chemists, the best astronomers. They have cut oflT the head of 
one king and banished another; what more have the English done ? But they can a^rd 
to be called any thing: they sot the fasliions of the whole worid. Queen Victoria is as 
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much a subject of Louis Philippe in her dress as any lady in France. With all her im¬ 
mense territory, her great authority, she cannot change the fashion of a bonnet. 

The difl^rence between French and English art is as great as the difierence between 
the Louvre and the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square; and about the same relative 
difference prevails vidth regard to us. At the last exhibition of the Louvre there were four 
thousand paintings offered; at the last exhibition of the National Academy there were 
about four hundred. This is not a very correct method of judging of the artistic excellence 
of a nation, but it is not far from correct in this case. h. f. 


A PiCTURg BY Murillo. —The time has yet to arrive when the march of empire 
westward will bring in, its train oiir portion of those chef d’ceuvres of painting and sculp¬ 
ture which adorn the princely palaces of Europe, and confer distinction upon the possessors 
of wealth and taste in humbler abodes. To us, who have never visited those miracles of 
art, the sight of one of them is too gratifying to be passed over without imparting a share of 
the pleasure to our less fortunate readers. For the first time in our lives, we liave enjoyed 
the delight of seeing at the house of a friend one of the grand pictures of Murillo, which was 
obtained by a distinguished connoisseur at lima, in 1828 , from the cloister of an old convent, 
where it had hung for countless years in ignoble seclusion. ■ It had probably been brought 
from Spain during the iife-dme of the painter, as it is not described by any of Ids biogra¬ 
phers, who have carefully enumerated the works of his pencil. Tlus idea is strengthened 
by the fact of his having inscribed his name upon the picture, which is not to be found 
upon any of his master-pieces at Madrid and Seville. Although it has not escaped the inju¬ 
ries of time and ignorance, it appears to have had the rare good fortune never to have 
passed through the hands of a restorer or scourer: the whole eflfect of its magical colouring 
remains unobscured, except a few touches of the brush of some dauber, who has tried the 
experiment of adding freshness to the rose. 

The subject of it is the Holy Family, of life-size. Saint Joseph is seen in the back¬ 
ground, with the infant Saviour in his arms, presenting him to his mother, who is kneeling 
with extended hands to receive the precious burthen of love. Like most of his great scrip¬ 
tural pictures, the composition is simple and natural, exhibiting a familiar scene in domestic 
life, elevated by expression, and ennobled by beauty. The Saint’s face, which is of the true 
Andalusian type, is fraught with benignity, as he graciously inclines toward the mother, 
with the infant resting tenderly in his hands as if supported by a bed of down. Nothing 
can surpass the graceful figure and attitude of the mother, whose features are literally over¬ 
flowing with maternal aflection, while she caressingly holds out her hands to receive her 
son. But the charm of the picture is the infrnt Deity himself, upon whom the painter has 
lavished his art, and poured forth the inspiration of his genius. His position forms the 
centre of the group, and instantly arrests the attention and commands the admiration of the 
spectator. He looks as if just awakened from a deep slumber; hia eye-lids are tinged with 
red, and the motion of his limbs betokens the sudden consciousness of suspended existence; 
his playful smiling features are radiant with joy Rt recognizing his mother, toward whom 
his hands are invitingly opened. His figure is foreshortened, and to such a degree that his 
legs are out of the canvass, instinct with bfe and motion. His flesh has the plumpness and 
transparency of perfect health, flushed with roseate tints; his appearance denotes a cliild 
of nine or ten months old, but without that expression of premature intelligence by which 
the infant Saviour is distinguished in the pictures of Raphael. He is, in short, just one of 
those angelic creatures fresh from the hands of the Creator, oftener found in the cradles of 
peasants than of princes. The hands and feet of all the figures are painted with warmth, 
and with such sun-light transparency, that the ruddy current seems actually coursing be¬ 
neath the skin. Indeed the whole tone of the picture is so life-like, that for the moment 
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we cease believing it to be an illusion of lights and shadows reflected upon canvaas. All 
the draperies are large and flowing, and broadly touched: that of the infiut is a lumiooai 
white; the saint’s is sombre; the mother’s is of that violet tint, said to be peculiar to 31 ch 
RiLLO, styled by the French, Ue de vin, 

• In the grand compositions of Raphael, we often see the actors grouped into a pyramidal 
form. In this of Murillo, they present a diagonal line; extending from the head of tbs 
Saint to tliat of the mother, and down to a pannier in the comer of the picture, which con* 
tains her needle-work attached to a cushion in the Spanish fashion. At her feet a small 
dog is seated, of the Mexican race, which appears alive. Saint Joseph is painted in shadow, 
and forms the second plan of the picture. Behind him are suspended some of the imple¬ 
ments of his humble trade. 

The fame of Murillo out of his native country, has risen within these last ten or fifteen 
yean to the highest rank, and his historical pictures are now classed with those of the 
greatest masters of the Italian school: as a colorist he is admitted to stand without a ri\aL 
This sudden extension of his merits is in some degree owing to the che^ aoquishion of 
eightof his finest works by Marshal Soult, when he was Napoleon’^ governor of Andalu¬ 
sia. These pictures have been seen and admired by all the world in Paris. Two of them, 
the Return of the Prodigal Son, and Abraham Receiving the Angels, have passed firocnthe 
gallery of the illustrious Marshal to that of the Duke of Sutherland, for a connderatitm. 
The fine collection of pictures of die Spanish schools, purchased by Baron Taylor for Lous 
Philippe, and now exhibited in the Louvre, has contributed to the same eflfecL It ctmtains 
Murillo’s Virgin de la Faxa, a perfect master-piece of coloriug, which cost one hundred 
and thirty thousand francs. 

None of his great compositions are taken from profane history or mythology. He was in 
a manner interdicted from using subjects derived from those copious sources, by a decree 
of the Holy Inquisition of Andalusia, which proliibited painters and sculptc^rs, under the 
penalties of fine and excommunication, from displaying in their works any lascivious or 
naked images. His landscapes and flower-girls are painted in the highest style of beauty; 
and his beggars have never been excelled in all the loathsome attributes of misery and 
disease. The fact of his never having been out of Ids native country, disposed critics to 
believe that his works must be deficient in that highest order of merit w'hich exclusively 
bedongs to the classic schools of Italy: they w'ould not admit that species of excellence 
which knew how to adapt the highest subjects of art to the unlearned. Yet such wv 
Murillo’s influence over the human heart, that his genius enabled him to embeUish imlh, 
and to present it with all its graces and attractions to the understandings of all diose who 
are endowed with an innate love of the beautiful. His pictures, like Gray’s Elegy in a Coun¬ 
try Church-yard, may with equal truth be said * to abound in images which find a mirror 
in every mind, and with sentiments to which every bosom returns an echo.’ 

It is true that there is nothing academic to be found in his groups; no mysterious aDegory; 
no theatrical display of the passions; very little of what is more talked of than understood, 
the beau-ideal. Nevertheless, he is always original, and never vulgar; his drawii^ is 
nearly faultless; his compositions are instantly felt and understood by all who have road 
tlie Scriptures, because they convey to the mind more of the evangelical character and 
attributes of Christianity than those of any other painter. On this subject some very cha¬ 
racteristic remarks are made by the late Sir David Wilkie, in his letters from Jerusalem.* 

* His Madonnas, his saints, and even his Saviours, have the Spanish cast; all his figures 
are probably portraits, and all his forms liave a national peculiarity of air, habit, and 
countenance; and although he often adopte a beautiful expression of nature, there is gene¬ 
rally a peasant-like simplicity in his ideas. He gives occasional instances of great sub¬ 
limity of expression, but it is a sublimity which neither forces nor enlarges nature: troth 
and simplicity ore never ont of sight. It is what the painter sees, not what he conceives, 


* Sax letter to William Collins, Esq-, VoU 3., p. 494; Allen CuvNiNoaiM's Life of Sir Da¬ 
vid Wilkie. 
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which is presented to you. Herein he is distinguished from his preceptor VxLAsauEz. 
That great master, by his courtly habits of intercourse, contracted a more proud and swell¬ 
ing character, to which the simple and chaste pencil of Murillo never sought to aspire. 
A plain and pensive cast, sweetly attempered by humility and benevolence, marks hk can¬ 
vass ; and on other occasions, where he is necessarily impassioned or injQamed, it is the zeal 
of devotion, the influx of pious inspiration, and never the guilty passions which he exhibits. 
In short, from what he sees, he separates from what he feels, and has within himself the 
counter-types of almost every object he describes.* 

If it be true, (says his biographer, Bermudez,) that painters put their own portraits in 
their works, that is to say, that they exhibit their own genius, their propensities, affec¬ 
tions, and the dispositions of their minds in them, the pictures of Murillo bear a great 
analogy to his virtues, and the gentleness of his character. He was distinguished above 
all others of his profession by the mildness with which he instructed his pupils; by the urba¬ 
nity with which he treated his rivals; by the humility with which he excused himself from 
becoming the painter of the Camara to Charles the ^cond, which was oflered to him by 
the court; and for the charity with which he distributed the most liberal alms to the poor, 
who afterward deplored his death. But those who were most aflected by it were his be¬ 
loved scholars, who, overwhelmed with grief and anguish, could find no consolation for 
the loss of a lather who loved them most dearly; of a master who instructed them with the 
utmost kindness, and of a protector who encouraged them by giving to each such portions oS 
employment as enabled them to maintain themselves. This afllectionate tribute p> the 
character of Murillo, must recall to the minds of our readers that be^tiful passage in 
the letter of Baldassare Castiolione to his brother, which is said to express the feelings 
of all the artists in Rome upon the death of his friend Raphael: * Ma non mi pare essera 
Roma, perch^ non vi 6 piu il mio poveretto Raffaello.’ 

Murillo was bom at Magdalena, near Seville, on the first day of January, 1618, and 
died on the third of April, 1682. He was buried in the church of Santa Cruz at Seville. 
The immediate cause of liis death, although he had long been worn out by the anguish of 
Ills infirmities, was a fall from a scaffold wliile he was painting tlie Marriage of Saint Cath¬ 
arine for Uie Convent of Capucliins at Cadiz. Notwithstanding the many pictures which 
be painted, he died possessed of only a few riab, and some prt^rty which he had acquired 
by his wife. 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — We would respectfhlly ask the reader^s 
attention to the advertisement of the ‘ Knickerbocker Library' on the second page of the 
cover of the present number. ‘ Our best exertions shall not be wanting* to make the series 
all that the publishers hope for it That the matirid is good, our readers, we think, need 
not be informed. The plan has been cordially welcomed by the press, with a single 
exception; and in that, the quo animo was so apparent as to neutralize the slur intended 
by the writer. We shall be enabled to secure the earliest literary rarities on both sides 
of the water for the ‘ Knickerbocker library,* and the style in which they will be pre¬ 
sented wall be unsurpassed. • • • We lament in the recent death of Willis Gaylord^ 
tlie loss of a beloved relative, who was our elder companion in childhood and youth, 
and our faithful friend and correspondent, to the close of his useful and honored life. Mr. 
Gaylord died at Ids beautiful residence of Limerock Farm, Onondaga county, on the 
27th ultimo, after a brief illness. ‘ Few men,’ says the Albany ArguSj ‘ were better known 
throughout the agricultural community than Mr. Gaylord. He was for many years one 
of the editors of ‘ The Genesee Farmer,’ and since the death of Judge Buel, has been the 
senior editor of ‘ The Cultivator.* As an agricultural writer, it is not too much to say, that 
Ids equal is not left to mourn his loss. He was also fiivorably known by his contributions to 
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our literary and scientific journals. He was distinguished as a warm-hearted philanthro¬ 
pist, and few men have more largely benefitted the community by their labors. Hk 
social virtues endeared him warmly to all by whom he was known. In the pathetic lan¬ 
guage of one by whom the intelligence of his death is communicated, be was truly ‘ the 
Ihend of the farmer—the friend of humanity.* We have the proceedings of a meeting of 
the New-York Agricultural Society, held in the State-House at Albany, on receiving the 
intelligence of the death of Mr. Gaylord. The President, John P. Beekman, Eeq., of 
Columbia county, passed a high and deserved eulogium upon the character of the de¬ 
ceased. ‘The judgment of every intelligent farmer in the State,* he observed, ‘will re¬ 
spond to the assertion that to no man whatever, excepting perhaps Judge Bdel, is the 
agricultiure of the State more indebted than to Mr. Gaylord. For myself, I can declare 
in all sincerity that there is no man whose writings caused within me a greater desire to 
be honored with a personal acquaintance. The character of Willis Gaylord was in 
all respects what might be expected from his writings; benevolent, enlightened, elevated; 
yet plain, practical, unassuming. Every day of his useful life was marked, not merely by 
the exercise of his versatile talents on the multifarious subjects embraced by agriculture 
and the domestic arts, but by the acquisition and promulgation of knowledge in the wide 
range of science.’ He was cordially esteemed by all who knew him; be bad not an enemy 
in the world. Hon. Calvin Hubbard, of the Legislature, offered resolutions in testimony 
of the deep regret which the death of Mr. Gaylord had created in the public mind, copies 
of which were ordered to be transmitted to the relatives of the deceased; after which, ss 
a token of respect to his memory, the meeting was adjourned. ‘ A scholar, a gentieman, a 
Christian, a friend of man, Mr. Gaylord lived universally beloved, and died universally 
lamented.* • • • It has been assumed lately by certain of the political and ffnan- 
cial enemies of the late Nicholas Biddle, Esq.,—an accomplished gentleman and scholar, 
whose pen has often entertained and instructed the readers of this Magazine — that he had 
little power of style, and that his intellectual role wus a limited one. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. That pmnt however we are not now to discun. We merely wish 
to ask the reader’s attention to the subjoined remarks of Mr. Biddle upon the besettiiig 
sin of our American style, oral as well as written: * A crude abundance is the disease of 
our American style. On the commonest topic of business, a speech swells into a declama¬ 
tion—an official statement grows to a dissertation. A discourse about anything murt 
contain every thing. We will take nothing for granted. We must commence at the very 
commencement An ejectment for ten acres reproduces the whole discovery of America; 
a discussion about a tarifff or a turnpike, summons from their remotest caves the adveree 
blasts of windy rhetoric; and on those great Serbonian bogs, knowm in pobtical geography 
as constitutional questions, our ambitious fluency often begins with the general deluge, and 
ends with its own. It is thus that even the good sense and reason of some become weari¬ 
some, while the undisciplined fancy of others wanders into all the extravagances and the 
gaudy phraseology wliich distinguish our we.stem orientalism.’ A specimen of this ‘ orien¬ 
talism’ we gave in our last number. Here Is another example of a somewhat kindred 
character. A western orator recently delivered liim-self of it from the summit of a sugar- 
maple stump at a political barbacue: 

* Whak, I ?ay iclkflr, in tho individual who wotild ^vc up the first foot, the first outside shadow of a 
foot of tho f'roat Oregon! There aiut no such individual. Talk about treaty occupations to a coun¬ 
ty over which the great American eagle has flew! I scorn treaty occupation; d — n treaty occupa¬ 
tion! Who wants a parcel ol'low-lluug, ‘outside barbariaue,* to go in cahoot with us,and shair alika 
a piece of laud that always was and always will be ours? Nobody. Some people talk aa though 
they were afeard of England. Who's afeord? Have n’t we licked her twice, and can’t we lit k ber 
again? Lick her! . Yos! just as easy as a bear can slip down a fresh-peeled sapling! S«imc *k*vry 
folks talk about the navy of England: but wlio the b -11 cares for the navy ? Others say that she ii 
the mistress of the ocean. Supposin’ she is? aint we tho masters of it? Can’t we cut a canal feta 

tho Mississippi to the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, turn all tho water into it, and dry up tho d- d 

ocean in throe weeks? Whar then would be the navy ? It would be no tcAnrThere never would 
have been any Atlantic ocean if it had n’t been for tho Mississipiii, nor never will he, aAcr we’ve turn¬ 
ed tho waters of that big driuk into the Mammoth Cave! When that’s done, you 11 see all their 
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steam-ship* and their sail-ships they splurge so much about, lying high and dry, floundering like so 
many turtles left ashore at low tide. That's the way we ’ll fix ’em. Wk» ’s ajtard /’ 

We have often thought, that if the various similes employed in the Scriptures were 
thoroughly understood, that their appositeness and beauty would be themes of increased 
admiration. Observe bow the latent meanings of the following passage reveal themselves 
to the heart: 

THE REFINER. 


BT MOXTOOlCxaT. 


• H* is like a reflnsr's fire, and like fuller’s soap. And he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver: 

and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, that they may offer unto 

the Lord an offering in righteousness.'—M alaohi iii. 3 , 3. 

A new ladies in Dublin, who often met together to read the Word of God, one day occupied their 
attention with the passage now before the eye of the reader. One of the ladies expressed her opin¬ 
ion that ‘ the fuller's soap and the refiner of silver’ were only the same image to convey the same view 
of the sanctifying influence of the grace of Christ. ‘No,’ said another,' they are not the same image; 
there is something remarkable in the expression, ‘Hk shall sit as the refiner and purifier of silver.” 
On going into the town, this lady culled on a silver-smith, and desired to know the process of refining sil¬ 
ver, which he fully explainetl to her. ‘But do you sit, Sir,’ she asked, ‘while you are refining?’ ‘Yea, 
Madam, I must sit with my eye steadly fixed on the furnace; since if the silver remain too long, it is 
sure to be injured.' She at once saw the beauty and comfort of the expression. Christ sees it need¬ 
ful to put his people into the furnace, but He is seated by the side of it—His eye is steadily fixed on 
the work of purifying — and his wisdom and his love are both engaged to do all in the best manner 
for them. As the lady was returning to her friends, to toll them what she had heard, as she turned 
from the shop-door, the silver-smith called her back, and said, ho hud forgotten one thing, and that 
was, he only knew the process of refining to be complete by seeing his own image in the silver. 

When Christ sees his own image in his people, the work of purifying is accomplished. 

It may be added, that the metal continues in a state of agitation, until all impurities are thrown ofi^ 
and then it becomes quite still; a circumstance which heightens ibo analogy of the cose ; for how 

‘Swest to be passive in Eis hand, 

Aad know no will but Hie'* 

Does * M.* well to be angry ? We ‘ referred publicly* to his query touching our choice 
of prose or poetry, at his own request, in a playful, but certainly not in an intentionally * of¬ 
fensive’ manner. And now, a ‘ good that was intended us’ is clean gone forever! Very 
well — we must submit, with what grace we may.’ * My ’spected bredren,’ said a venerable 
colored clergyman, on a recent occasion, ‘ blessed am dat man dat ’spects noth’n, ’cause he 
an’t gwine to be disapp’inted!’ We solace ourselves with this scrap of Ethiopian phi¬ 
losophy. • • • The experiments allutied to below, in the happiest vein of the amusing 
‘ Charcoal-Sketcher* of PhiladeJphia, have been frequently tried in this city, we understand, 
but with very infrequent success. Pulling teeth while the patient is asleep is not * practised 
to a very great extent in this community ;* for no sooner is the glittering instrument of 
torture * placed in communication’ with the jaw, than it is found to ‘ disturb the Mesmeric 
function’ to an extraordinary degree: 

' Many who would be valiant in battle, turn pale at sight of the dentist’i chair. To stand up to b« 
shot at in a duel ii unplea.saiit to the nerves, and to storm a breach requires a considerable modicuui 
of determination; but to pull the deutist’s bell and not to run away; to walk boldly in and not to re¬ 
quest a postponement, though it gains one no laurels and probably would not help to secure a political 
nomination on the score of heroism, is pure unadulterated valor; intrinsic — deriving no aid from 
association or example ; nothing from the instinct of discipline or the thirst for glory. In encounter¬ 
ing other dangers, there is a largo hope, too, of impunity. An expectation of survival, a fond trust to 
be with the uuhurt, always exists. But here, in that morocco throne, so grotesque, so mystical, so 
strange in all its aspects; your mouth wh’.c ojicn and your head thrown back—what hope can there 
be? To be hurt is an inevitable thing. We arc in the clutches of a fate, and must realize oiir mortal 
frailty. To march to this with a whistle; neither to kick the smaller dogs on our route, nor to thrust 
little children aside spitefully; to take our usual interest in the occurrences of the street as we pass 
along to execution ; to laugh, to jest, to talk of the weather with the identical man as he rattles his 
glittering instruments and smiles upon their brightness; to shake hands with him and to moke a tol¬ 
erable pretence of being glad to sec him, is an effort though wc may have never encountered a war, 
equal to that which wears medals and puts pensions in its pocket. There is some comfort, however, 
to the afliicted in the fact that there have bocu of late symptoms of a combination of animal magne¬ 
tism with dentistry, which affords a gleam of consolation. The exhibitors in New-York frequently 
have teeth extracted from mesmerised patients, to prove that in many cases they are insensible to 
pain—a thing which has been done very often in private in this city, and in many instances with 
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complete success. What a cause for rejoicing would it be then, if the proper degree of ' impressi¬ 
bility’ were general with those who have failing and recreant teeth, that the dentist and his magnetiser 
might be one and indivisible 1 Surgery in all its branches would be benefitted by the same connec¬ 
tion ; but this strange physical condition is not an invariable concomitant of the mesmeric state; so 
that valor, such as that to which we have already alluded, cannot go completely out of use, even if all 
could be subjected to the nervous influence of the magnetiser.’ 

‘ Phazma,* the cleverest of our western poets, who has written so many beautiiul things 
for the New-Orleans * Picayune* presents us lately with the subjoined tender sonnet. He has 
* discharged’ it as well as if he had previously read the directions of our eastern ‘ manufac¬ 
turer of the article,’ in our last issue: 

MATERNAL TENDERNESS. 

A MOTHBB bends above her weeping child. 

Her bosom heaving with convulsive throe, 
fler large eye lighted with expression wild, 

That, ah! too plainly speaks maternal wo! 

The tearAil infant, lost in bitter grief, 

Thrills forth its plaintive call for tender care; 

While from a mother’s trembling hand relief, 

Alas! can answer no imploring pray’r. 

Swift-falling tears! and piercing cries of pain! ^ 

Maternal passion kindling into glow! 

Peace banished from its sweet domestic reign! 

Stricken with grief!—ah! sad and cruel blow I 
Behold the matron in a fury blue. 

Beating her screaming Bobby with a shoe ! 


Our esteemed friend, John Sanderson, the distinguished ‘American in Paris,’whom 
the readers of this Magazine have known so long, and regarded so highly, is no more! Sad 
indeed is the task of recording the demise of a scholar so profound, a gentleman so accom¬ 
plished, and a man so widely admired and beloved. Sanderson was a delightful com¬ 
panion ; and as we record this hasty tribute to his memory, we cannot help recalling the 
many pleasant passages, personal and epistolary, tliat we have had together. A correspon¬ 
dent of the Philadelphia Gazette^ who knew him well, furnishes the following notice of the 
deceased, in the justice of which all who knew him will cordially concur: 

‘John Sanderson was a man of genius, a man of talent, a man of feeling. Ho was a Philadel¬ 
phian, and by his life and writings he added to the good reputation of his country. To natural abili¬ 
ties of a high order, he added a calm, chaste scholarship, on intimate knowledge of mankind, a singu¬ 
larly amiable disposition, and a frank and high-bred courtesy. His departure is lamented not alone 
by those who enjoyed his society and his friendship; ho ii^ mourned by our republic of letters; Amer¬ 
ica as well as our city, has lost one of her most accomplished sons. Air. Sanderson has long been 
known as a writer. His first publication was the collection of Memoirs of the Signers of the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, in nine octavo volumes; a work embracing a vast amount of original and au¬ 
thentic information; and his last, excepting contributions to the literary journals, was ^'J'he Ameri¬ 
can in Paris.' He was a man of most excellent humor, blending happily the characteristics of Rara- 
ijtis and Sterne and Lamb. When with his chosen associates, we doubt whetlier even Coleridge 
was more entertaining or instructive. Turn to his Parisian letters and see the union of wit and 
humor, of playful satire and nice observation which pervade them. Examine all the pleasant books 
of travel of which this age has been so prolific, and answer whether they have been surpassed, ‘You 
know Sanderson,’ we said a few weeks since to a French Deputy who was travelling here. ‘Know 
John Sanderson? I derived from him my knowledge of Pahs.' ‘But you are a Parisian?’ *Je 
ne sache pas qu’il y ait eu un Francois qui ait plus connu Paris et son monde.' In that home of the 
gay, thaJirilliant and the profound, of all that in life or art attracts the man of genius, or learning, or 
taste, Mr. Sanderson was the favored guest of the most celebrated savans and wits, many of whom 
since his return to the United Slates, have waited anxiously for his restoration to their circles. And 
he himself looked forward with happy anticipations to the renewal of his old friendships. In a few 
monjths he was to redccupy his apartments in the Rue Rivoli. ‘There,’he said to the writer of 
those recollections but a week ago, ‘ there with congenial spirits I shall spend the residue of my days.’ 
How much those friends will sorrow when they learn that John Sanderson is no more ! 

He was a wit; he had a most delicate perception of the beautiful, and a keen sense of the ludicrous. 
But those who knew him can tell with what care he directed his powers. He never summoned a 
shadow to any face, or permitted a weight to lie on any heart. He was as amiable as he was bril¬ 
liant. He was no man of the world. He knew society, its selfishness and its want of honor, but he 
looked upon it less in anger than in sadness. Ho was no cynic, no Heraclitus; ho deemed it wisest 
to laugh at the follies of mankind. Through all his experience he lost none of his natural urbanity, 
his freshness of feeling, his earnestness and sincerity. The late Theodore Hook, the first humorist 
and most celebrated bon-vivant of our day, was employed by his publisher to edit Air. Sanderson’s 
* American in Paris.* He read it, adapted it os well as he could to the English market, and returned 
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it with the observation that * there was never a book which suffered more from slightest change.’ Had 
the author devoted the chief portion of his time to letters, he would have been little less distinguished 
in the same department than his famous friend. But he lived a quieter and happier life; he died a 
happier death, suddenly, but in a home, and with his friends about him.’ 

The following ‘Xtnes to a Bouqtijel of FlowerB* are from the pen of the lamented Governor 
Dickinson, whose melancholy suicide will be fresh in the minds of many of our readers. 
We learn from the friend through whom we derive them, that they wore handed to him 
by the author, while sojourning for a short time in Albany: 

Emblem of life and loveliness. 

Welcome, sweet harbingers of Spring! 

Clad in thy beauteous summer dress. 

And waited on Time’s fairy wing. 

Would thou wert fadeless ns the sky. 

All redolent of hope and gladness. 

But soon, alas! thou ’It lonely lie, 

Emblem of Death, of Grief, of Sadness. 

Emblem of Life! thing of an hour, 

How soon thou ’It hang thy sickly head. 

And bow beneath the conqueror’s power, 

And lie among the sleeping dead! 

Emblem of Life! beyond the tomb, 

Thy flowers again shall form a wreathf 
Shall germinate amid the gloom, 

And triumph o’er the monster Death! s. s. n. 

We have repeatedly in these pages ‘ borne testimony’ in behalf of a more general culti¬ 
vation of the fine arts, and especially in the department of architecture. We have had too 
much reason to concur with Jefferson in the opinion that ‘ the genius of architecture 
never yet condescended to visit the American Republic.* The Count Renault St. Jean 

D’A-was wont to say, while residing among us, that ‘more was to be learned by 

viewing Grace-Church in Broadway, toucliing the state of mental culture among us in the 
science of architecture, than by all the methods of reasoning which philosophy could fur¬ 
nish on any abstract point of knowledge ;* and yet we believe the plan of this edifice was’ 
the result of a confederation of intellectual powers! Moreover, as our old friend, the late 
Gen. Morton, was wont to say, we must bear in mind that beside the several recognized 
orders of architecture, we have also an order by the corporation ! We may have more to 
say on this theme on another occasion. We have been led to these incidental remarks, by 
the recent death in this city of a man of rare genius, and unwearied effort in the promotion of 
a kindred branch of art— Thomas Horner, of England, the well-known draftsman and 
painter of the wonderful panorama of London, which constitutes the attraction of the great 
collosseum in that metropolis. The labor to affect this great work, the result of years of 
toil and severe exposure to the inclemencies of a noxious atmosphere, doubtless predisposed 
to that prolonged suffering which wasted his physical strength; while sad disappointments, 
and the precarious means of existence which he derived from his art in this coimtry, may 
be justly regarded as concurring causes in hastening his final departure from among us. 
For a period of about fifteen years, he had devoted himself to the taking of sketches of 
numerous rural views and edifices in diflferent parts of our northern states, knd of the public 
buildings of our prominent cities. His delineation of the city of New-York is perhaps the 
most conspicuous of the eflforts of his pencil. He died in this city on the morning of the 
18th of March, aged about sixty years. It may be gratifying to his relatives and friends 
abroad to know, that there were not a few of our citizens who were ready at all times to 
aid him by their benefactions; and that in liis illness he found in Dr. Francis, whose name 
is a synonyme for considerate kindness, a constant friend and faithful medical adviser. His 
funeral was attended by some of our first citizens, among whom it was gratifying to ob¬ 
serve Mr. Fowler, the President of the St. George’s Society, and other well-known coun- 
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tryraen of the deceased. • • • Oun correspondent, Mr. Thos.Copoutt, has opened the pre¬ 
sent number with an admirable paper, compiled from Carltlk, on the never-tiring theme 
of Napoleon. We always associate, and at once, with Napoleon’s name, the dreadful 
scenes presented by his deserted battle-fields; such for example as marked the sanguinary 
contests of his Russian campaign. Here is a sketch of one, frmn the pen of an eye-wit¬ 
ness : * The battle-field presented a terrible fdcture of ruin and carnage, especially on the 
left and centre, where the greatest efrbrts had been made to take, maintain, and letrite the 
redoubts. Corpses of the slain, broken arms, dead and d 3 ring horses, covered every eleva¬ 
tion and filled every hollow, and plainly indicated the progress of the action. In the front 
of the redoubts lay the bodies of the French; behind the works, showing that they had 
been carried, lay the Russians. On many points the heaps of corpses told where squares 
of infantry had stood, and plainly pointed out the size of the closely formed masses. From 
the relative number of the slain, it was easy to perceive that the Russians had sufrered 
more than the French.’ And this is but one of hundreds of similar scenes! Yet, * had 
these poor fellows any quarrel T, Busy as the DevO is, not the smallest! Their Govemcn 
liad Mien out!’ If one could indulge a * giim smile’ at any thing in relation to Bonaparte, 
it would be at the potential mUilary standard to which he reduced every thing. Do you 
remember Ids order on the appearance of the Mamelukes in Egypt 1 Form square; artil¬ 
lery to the angles; asses and sa vans to the centre !* Characteristic; but complimentary that, 
to tlie ‘ learned savans !’ • • • We have bestowed but little of our tediousness upon the 
reader in this department of the present number, whereat he may felicitate himself, since 
our excellent correspondence will be found a welcome substitute for much that we had 
written, and which ‘ lies over’ until our next. The Q^od CorrespoTidence will arrest the 
attention of every reader. No two chapters of the entire series excel the present in power 
of delineation, or depth of interest. For ‘ Babyhood,’ addressed to ‘ Julian ;’ ‘ Excelsior,* 
a parody upon Longfellow ; ‘ Punchiana, with clippings,’ and various Gossip with Cor¬ 
respondents, whose favors were intended for the present number, we must refer all con¬ 
cerned to our next issue. • • • We have received the following works; and to such as 
we have found leisure to read, we shall here briefly advert: From the Brothers Harper, 
the first two numbers of a ‘ pocket edition’ of select (and old ?) novels, containing ‘ The 
Yemassee,’ by Mr. Simms, and ‘ Young Kate, or the Rescue:’ of the ‘ Library of Select 
Novels,’ three issues — * The Heretic,’ from the Russian; ‘ The Jew,’ and * The Grumbler,* 
by Miss Pickering : From Lea and Blanchard, Hugo’s * Hunchback of Notre-Dame :* 
From J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall, ‘ Napier’s History of the War in the Pemnsula and 
the South of France:’ From Leavitt, Trow and Company, ‘ Poems by William James 
Colgan :’ From John Allen, 139 Nassau-street, ‘ The Lady at Home, or Leaves from 
the Every-day Book of an American Woman:’ and from Little and Brown, Boston, 
laves of Patrick Henry and La Salle, commencing the second series of Sparks’s 
* American Biography.’ Miss Pickering’s * Grumbler’ is one of the best and most inter¬ 
esting novels we have read for many a day; ‘ The Hunchback’ of Hugo is too well known 
to our readers to require mention; and the same may be said of Napier’s excellent his¬ 
tory. * The Lady at Home’ will commend itself to all readers, for its truly admirable 
lessons to American women. Colgan’s poems deserve more space than we can devote to 
them. The writer has the true poetical feeling, and his execution is often very felicitous, 
and always creditable. • • • The ‘ Nile Story* of our Boston correspondent; a notice of 
the Phreno-Mnemotechny of Professor Gouraud ; of the Re-publication of English Maga¬ 
zines and Reviews; of New Music, and other late publications; are all unavoidably post¬ 
poned, for reasons already stated, until our next number. 
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THE PLAGUE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


fir Air XTB-WXTMCB8. 


In 1837 I was a resident in Galata, one of the faubourgs of Cbnstarr- 
tinople, sufficiently near the scenes of death caused by the ravages of 
the plague to be thoroughly acquainted with them, and yet to be sepa¬ 
rated from the Turkish part of the population of that immense city. 
It is not material to the present sketch to dwell upon the subject of my 
previous life, or the causes which had induced me to visit the capital of 
the East at such a period of mortality; and I will therefore only add^ 
that circumstances of a peculiarly painful nature obliged me to locate 
myself in Galata, where there were none to sympathize in my feelings, 
or any one with whom I could even exchange more than a word of con¬ 
versation. I saw none but the widowed owner of the house in which I 
had a chamber, her daughter Aleuka, and Petraki, her little son. 

While the epidemic raged, we four endeavored to keep up a rigid 
quarantine. Each recommended to the other the strictest observance of 
our mutual agreement not to receive any thing from without doors, ex¬ 
cept the necessaries of life ; and whenever we left the house, which was 
to be as seldom as possible, not to come in contact with any one. When¬ 
ever I went out I invariably wore an oil-cloth cloak, and by the aid of 
my cane prevented the dogs of the streets, which are there so numerous, 
from rubbing against me. If I visited any one, which I seldom did, I 
always sat on a bench or chair to prevent conveying or receiving con¬ 
tagion ; and before even entering the house, I always underwent the 
preparation of being smoked in a box, which during the prevalence of 
the plague is placed near its entrance for that purpose. These boxes 
were some eight feet high by three square, the platform on which the 
feet rested elevated about a foot above the earth, so as to admit under it 
a dish containing the ingredients of the prophylactic, and a hole in the 
door to let the face out during the smoking of the clothes and body. 
We procured our daily supply of provisions from a Bak-kaly a retail 
grocer, whose shop was directly under our front window ; an itinerant 
EkmeJcjer, or bread-man, brought our bread to the door; our vegetables 
were procured from a gardner close by, and our water we drew from a 
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cistern under the house: in fine, our food was either smoked or saturated 
before we touched it, and every possible precaution observed to cut our 
little family off from the dreadful scourge, ‘ the pestilence which walketh 
in darkness and the destruction which wasteth at noon day.’ The mo¬ 
ther and daughter throughout the day spun silk, knitted woolen suits, or 
embroidered kerchiefs for head dresses, called in Romaic fakiolee^ and 
even to a late hour of the night they frequently continued the same em¬ 
ployment, until the plague prevented the sale of their handiwork, and 
their materials were all used up. All day long they would sit upon 
the sofa of their little apartment, feeing the street, and while their hands 
toiled for a subsistence, the widow’s daughter hummed a plaintive air, 
or occasionally broke the silence by conversing with her mother. The 
son was yet too young to be of assistance to his desolate mother and 
sister, and except when he said his letters to them, spent the day in idle¬ 
ness. As to my own employment, the dull period of time passed with 
them was a blank in my existence; and yet, such is the influence of 
past penury and pain, that I now recall them with pleasure. 

The weather was generally very warm, and south-west breezes over 
the sea of Marmora prevailed. From our highest windows we could 
observe sluggish seamen lounging on the decks of their vessels in the 
port, afraid to land amid the pestilence. Here and there a vessel strove 
against the current of the Bosphorus to gain an anchorage ; or would 
slowly float down that stream into the open sea, on its way to healthier 
and happier Europe. The starving dogs at nightfall would howl dis¬ 
mally, bewailing the loss of the benevolent hands from which they 
usually received their food ; the gulls and cormorants floated languidly 
over our dwelling, overpowered by the heat; and the dead silence, which 
in the afternoon and evenings prevailed, made a most melancholy and 
affecting impression on my mind. 

The plague that summer, (I may limit the period to three months,) 
carried off more than fifty thousand persons. For some time the mor¬ 
tality amounted to a thousand per diem. The number of corpses which 
passed the limited range of my window daily increased; and after wit¬ 
nessing the spectacle for some time, I always insensibly avoided the sight 
of the dead, and felt a cold shudder run over my frame whenever the 
voice of the priest accompanying the corpses struck my ear. So dread¬ 
ful is the malady, so surely contagious, and so mortal, that so soon as 
attacked, the unfortunate being is deserted by relatives and friends, and 
when dead, two or four porters beside a priest were generally the only 
persons who attended the body to the grave. When the deceased is a 
Mussulman, he is more frequently attended during his illness, and after 
death to his tomb, than if a Christian. With the former, the plague is 
a visitation of Providence, from which it is both useless and a sin to 
escape, while with the latter not only is it deemed necessary to provide 
for one’s own life, but even to do so at the sacrifice of the dearest friend. 
Often I noticed a dead body tied on a plank which a single porter carried 
on his back; at other times the object would be concealed within a bag, 
and then the grave was a ditch common to all, into which the porter 
would shake off his load and return for another. No priest or Imam 
there presided over the funeral scene ; few or none were Jlhe prayers 
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that were said over the remains; he who but a short week before had 
been proud of his strength or condition, or she who in the same short 
space of time previous excelled in beauty and grace, there lay con¬ 
founded in one neglected, unhonored, and putrifying mass. The air 
became impregnated with the effluvia ; the houses around the Turkish 
cemeteries, which are mostly in the heart of the city, where the dead 
are interred, but some three feet beneath the surface, were soon deserted, 
their owners dead. The ever-green cypress trees under whose um¬ 
brageous quiet the beautiful children once played, now moaned over 
their little graves; and in fine, every one in the deserted city walked 
with measured steps, apprehensive of threatening death : awe and con- 
stemation filled the minds of all. 

The Sultan’s own household was not free from the scourge. By some 
means it found access to his servants and carried off about fifty of them. 
Their bodies were cast into the Bosphorus, and the Sultan fled to another 
palace. The ministers of the Sublime Porte suffered severely in their 
families; their wives and slaves died off in numbers; and even the mi¬ 
nister of foreign affairs is said to have taken it and narrowly escaped. 
Few survived when once attacked, and the chances of recovery were 
scarcely worth calculating. And yet among the Mussulmans little or 
no precaution was taken ; for although by a government order all the 
principal offices were provided with fumigatory boxes, they Were seldom 
used. The Mussulman Sheiks declared that the contagion came from 
Heaven, and could only be averted by Almighty power. Yet it was a 
well-known fact that cleanliness of habits went far toward preserving 
against the disease; and frequent change of apparel, with ordinary pre¬ 
cautions, sufficed to preserve many who otherwise would doubtless have 
taken it. 

But I think the reader will be able, from the preceding sketch, to 
form some idea of the nature and extent of the mortality of the plague 
in 1837. While it raged, every feeling approaching to a similarity with 
what is known to denote an attack, excites apprehension. A pimple, 
through the medium of the imagination, is transformed into a horrid 
bubo ; a cold or a simple head-ache, however trifling, are attributed to 
the dreaded malady; and even the firmest mind at such times quails 
under trifling appearances. In some cases the scene of agony clo^sin 
a few hours — even minutes; they fall down and almost immediately 
expire. Others linger for twenty-four or forty-eight hours, or several 
days elapse before death puts an end to their sufferings. Some again 
bear it in their systems for several days, and attend to their usual occu¬ 
pations : at length it appears, they fall ill and expire, or recover. Few 
account for their being attacked; they do not remember having touched 
any one suspected or exposed; and again, the porters, whose duty it is 
to convey the attacked to the hospitals and the corpses to their graves, 
escape. The mother attends upon her dying child, sacrifices every ap¬ 
prehension to her affection, and yet escapes, or the child brings it to its 
parent, who dies, while the innocent cause survives. No cure has yet 
been found for it; and Nature must be left to take her course. Extreme 
heat or cold have a favorable effect upon it; but the temperate climate 
of Constantinople, with the frequent dearth of water, the dust, and other 
impurities, tend greatly to its dissemination. 
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It was therefore during this painful period that I resided in Galata; 
free, as I had hoped, from the contagion; and yet it found its way into 
our little family, accompanied by all its horrors. 

One morning in the latter part of the month of October, invited by the 
clearness of the air and a fresh breeze which had scarcely strength suf¬ 
ficient to ruffle the water of the harbor, I left my humble apartment and 
ascended the steep hill of Pera. The view — from the small tuft of graves 
near the Galata tower, some of which were fresh; of the surrounding 
villages and the great city itself, where, although devastation had been 
and still was being carried on with horror, there seemed to reign the 
most perfect tranquility, resembling the calm bosom of the treacherous 
sea, quiet over the lifeless bodies of its victims and the wreck of the 
noble vessels which had furrowed its surface — relieved the monotony of 
my existence. I gazed longingly upon the many ships lying before 
me at anchor in the stream, which could in a few days bear me far 
away from the scenes of death and desolation that surrounded me; or 
I exchanged a word with any passing acquaintance who ventured from 
Pera to his counting-house in Galata. A longer walk gave rise to too 
many sad reflections. Farther on was the Petit Champ des Moris, a 
small Turkish cemetery, here and there spotted with new-made graves, 
over which more than one aged female mourned the loss of her life’s 
companion, or perhaps it would be one of fewer years, who wept the 
fatal destiny of her young husband, brother, sister, or child. 

^ After spending the best part of the day in walking about, I returned 
to the house of my residence. As usual, I found^the door fastened; I 
knocked, but no one answered me. Again I knocked, and called repeat¬ 
edly before my voice was heard. At length a low moan, and then a 
scream, issued from within. Petraki, the widow’s son, opened the door, 
and with a pale and frightened countenance told me his mother had sud¬ 
denly been taken very ill. There was no alternative. I entered her 
sitting-room, where in the company of the family I had spent many 
jquiet hours. Now how changed ! The mother lay upon the sofa, pale; 
and breathing with difficulty. Aleuka, the daughter, knelt by her side 
on the floor, though greatly agitated herself, and endeavoring to calm 
her mother’s apprehensions. Without once reflecting on the possible 
consequences, I sat down on a chair beside the sufferer, felt her pulse, 
and as well as I could, made inquiries after her health. Her pulse was 
quick, her tongue white and thickly furred, and extreme lassitude was 
shown by her dejected countenance. Uncertain as to the nature of her 
disease, and unable to offer any alleviation of her sufferings, I retired to 
my apartment. There I did reflect on the danger which I had incur- 
red> and the possibility of the widow having caught the plague. 

Every hour she became worse; her sufferings were intensely painful; 
and to shorten the recital of the sad scene of that night, I will only add, 
that the horrid disease showed itself on her person before midnight, and 
at break of day her spirit fled. Of course my mind now prepared for 
death. I felt confident that I also should soon be a victim to the plague. 
Early in the morning I called a passing priest and had the widow’s re¬ 
mains conveyed to their last abode —I knew not where. I had no place 
to fly to; every door would be closed against me; and I retired to my 
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y)artment, feeling that I was stepping into my tomb while yet alive. 
There I was not long kept in suspense, for soon the plague attacked 
first Petraki then myself. When giddiness, the first symptom of the 
plague, seized me, and I could no longer stand, but fell despairingly on 
my bed, what were my feelings ! But let me not recall them now ; the 
mental agony which I suffered it is impossible to describe, and I shudder 
at the recollection. Aleuka attended upon me and her brother with all 
the tenderness and care and forgetfulness of self which is so character¬ 
istic of the female character. I begged her to leave me to die alone, to 
place water by my side and depart, but she would not hear of it. 

The first night after his attack Petraki expired, and on the following 
morning was borne a\Yay; and I have an indistinct recollection of being 
visited on the evening of the same day by the priest and porters. They 
endeavored to prevail upon Aleuka to desert me, saying that in a few 
hours 1 would cease to exist. But she constantly refused, determined 
she replied, to remain by my side until my sufferings were ended. 

For several days I was delirious. I remember I knew of nothing; 
nothing but water passed my lips. Sores broke out over my body, and 
those on my groins and arm-pits were not closed for some months. My 
neck however was free, and this no doubt saved my life. On the seventh 
day I regained my senses, and found myself in my apartment, the wasted 
figure of my guardian angel still watching over me. I remember, on 
perceiving in me a favorable change, how her countenance was lit up 
with joy! Oh, Friendship! how seldom are you found with the sin¬ 
cerity which I then beheld in an humble and uneducated girl! Just 
when I thought all my prospects in life were blighted; when I had keenly 
felt the unkindness of mankind, and despaired of ever again finding 
any thing in this world worth living for; when I had already bidden it 
farewell, and the other world was full in view; I found what alone can 
make life delightful even in poverty and misfortune—friendship and 
love. Soon the violence of the disease abated, and I was saved. 

I must hastily pass over my long and painful convalescence; A 
month elapsed before I could venture to go beyond doors. Aleukfi atten¬ 
ded upon me, and through her.economy my purse yet held out. The 
plague had greatly subsided; the month of December set in with un¬ 
common severity of cold, and checked its progress. Oh ! the exquisite 
delight with which I left my hard and burning bed and close apartment, 
the scenes of all my sufferings, for the first time! With a prayer of 
thankfulness on my lips, I crossed the threshold of the humble dwelling, 
and once more slowly mounted the steep hill of Pera. 

It was a bright, sunny, clear morning; the fresh, cool breeze from 
the Black Sea blew over me, infusing new strength and life into my 
shattered frame. The streets were again re-peopled, and business re¬ 
newed. No one recc^nized me in my pale, haggard and swollen coun¬ 
tenance j and when I presented myself at the door of a countryman in 
Pera, he drew back with an exclamation of surprise, as if he had be¬ 
held a spirit. 

My short story is told. I have comprised in a few words the tale of 
many long days of agony and suffering, both mental and corporeal. I 
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fast regained my strength and vigor; the hollow furrows of my forehead 
and cheeks soon gave way to the effects of a generous diet; and I once 
more stood forth in health and full powers. 

But you will ask, ‘ And where is she who watched over you during 
your moments of suffering ? — whom you called your guardian angel, 
and of whose friendship and love you spoke in such feeling terms V I 
reply, that she sits even now at my side ; her handsome and intelligent 
countenance reading in my face the varied emotions to which the tracing 
of these lines give rise. Devoted Aleuka is my loving and much¬ 
loved wife. j p B. 


A SONG 


B T JO n J4 WATERS. 


Time was I thoi^ht that precious name 
Less meet for Court than Alley; 

But now, no thrilling sound hath Fame, 
No clanon note, lute Sallt ! 


There seems at first, within the word, 
Some cause to smile, or rally; 

But once by her sweet glance preferr’d, 
Ev’n Heaven itself loves Sally ! 


The world moves round when move her Eyes, 
Grace o’er each step doth dally. 

The breath is lost in glad surprize; 

Tliere is no belle, like Sally ! 


Old hearts grow young, off flies the gout, 
Time stojis, his Glass to rtdly; 

I hardly know what I’m about — 

When lost in thought on Sally ! 


Sometimes she’s small, sometimes she's tall, 
I can’t tell how, vocally: 

For there’s a spirit over all. 

That beams abroad firom Sally ! 


A spirit bright, a beam of light. 
An! fear not that I rally— 
No man can Evil think in sight 
Of this pure-hearted Sally ! 


And yet Time was, I thought the name 
For Court less fit, than Alley; 

While now, no herald sound hath Fame, 
No clarion note, but Sally ! 
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REMINISCENCES OF A DARTMOOR PRISONER. 


KOUBBR TBRBB. 


Under the circumstances related in my last number, it will readily 
be inferred that sleep was out of the question. The only alternative 
was to sit or lie down and meditate upon the next change which might 
befal us. There was but little disposition for merriment at such a time 
and place; yet there was one man, named John Young, but called by 
his companions ‘ Old John Young,’ who in despite of empty stomach and 
aching limbs, amused himself and annoyed all others by singing a line 
of one and a verse of another, of all the old songs he could recollect 
from his earliest boyhood ; dispensing his croaking melody with such 
untiring zeal as to keep the most weary awake had they been inclined 
to sleep. 

At break of day we began to try tp move about, and gradually 
straighten ourselves, which was something of an effort, stiffened and be¬ 
numbed as we were with remaining in our wet clothing so many hours. 
We had now an opportunity of examining our habitation. It was a 
building of about four hundred feet long, by seventy-five or eighty wide, 
three stories high, and built of stone, with massive doors and strongly- 
grated windows, the floors being of stone or cement, and perfectly fire¬ 
proof. Each floor formed one entire room, except being divided by five 
rows of posts running the whole length of the building, by which the 
prisoners slung their hammocks. The prisoners were divided off in 
‘ messes’ or families of six or eight, each occupying room sufficient to 
sit around one of their chests, which usually served as a mess-table. 
One row or tier of these messes were ranged next to the walls on each 
side, and two rows down the centre, back to back, as it were, leaving two 
avenues, or thoroughfares, the whole length of the building. The en¬ 
tire arrangement resembled the stalls in a stable, more than any thing 
else I can compare it to. 

There were seven of these prisons, all of about the same size and 
construction, one of which was not occupied. The whole was enclosed 
in a circular wall of about twenty feet high, and covering a space of 
from eight to ten acres of ground. This was divided in three parts by 
a wall similar to the outside one. The centre yard was occupied by 
No. 7, allotted to the colored prisoners, and the other two yards had 
three prisons in each. On the outside wall were platforms and sentry- 
boxes at short distances, for the guards. About fifteen feet within that 
wall was a high iron railing. In front of the main entrance was a large 
square, used for drilling soldiers and other purposes, and twice a week 
as a market for the country people; and on each side of this were the 
barracks and hospital, and in front of these were the officers’ quarters. 
This d^pot was situated upon a hill, surrounded by a vast common of 
many miles in extent, without a bush or tree to relieve the dreary waste; 
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and from its elevated position it was generally shrouded by clouds, 
rendering it chilly and uncomfortable the greater part of the year. 

The daily allowance of food consisted of a pound of beef, a pint of 
soup, and a pound of bread to each man ; that is to say, at the rate of 
one hundred pounds of raw beef to an hundred men. The meat was 
cut up and put into large boilers, with sufficient .barley to thicken it for 
soup. This was boiled until the meat would leave the bone, and the 
barley was well cooked; and when ready, was served up to the different 
messes. By the time each person got his beef it was almost too small to 
be seen, being shrunk up by long boiling; and the bone bejtig taken 
out, it was no larger than a small-sized tea-cup. The pound of bread 
was not much larger: it was made of barley, slack-baked, and very 
dark, though sweet. Indeed it was good enough, what there was of it. 
On Fridays the fare was varied by the same amount in fish and po¬ 
tatoes. 

As some require more nutriment than others, the same quantity of 
fare did not satisfy all the prisoners alike I frequently saw many of 
them devour their day’s allowance atone meal without appeasing their 
hunger; and before the next day’s rations were served out, they would 
be almost frantic from starvation. Some became so exhausted that they 
were compelled to go to the hospital until they recovered strength. 
Those who possessed a little money fared somewhat better, as Uiey 
could indulge in the luxury of bullock’s liver, fried in water for the 
want of fat, or a hot pumgudgeon fried in the same material. This ex¬ 
quisite dish is not appreciated according to its merits. It commonly 
bears the undignified title of ‘codfish-balls;’ and is well known at the 
present day among our eastern brethren, though not held in the same 
veneration by them as clam-chowder. ‘ Dartmoor pippins,’ or potatoes, 
were also held in high estimation with us. 

Dartmoor prison was a world in miniature, with all its jealousies, en\y- 
ings and strife. How shall I describe the scenes enacted within its 
walls? how portray the character of its inhabitants ? If I but held the 
pen of Dickens or the pencil of Mount, I might hope so to bring the ob¬ 
jects before the mind’s eye of the reader, that they would stand forth in 
full relief, inducing him almost to imagine that he stood in their midst. 
Though many years have rolled by since those events occurred, they 
still Linger in my memory like the vivid scenes of a high-wrought dra¬ 
ma ; and often in the ‘ dead waste and middle of the night’ do I revisit 
in my dreams scenes which I should be sorry to survey when awake. 

I think it one of the greatest blessings granted by an all-wise and be¬ 
nevolent Creator, that He has bestowed upon man an intellectual and 
physical capacity, which enables him to pass in comparative happiness 
many a lonely hour. Many were the aerial maps and charts laid down 
for our future journeyings through life, and plans formed, which were 
never to be realized. And perhaps all was for the best; for we are all 
creatures of circumstance. Not one in a thousand follows out his 
plans through life. Half of our existence is imaginary; and wise¬ 
acres may scoff as much as they please at what they term ‘ castle¬ 
building,’ I believe all mankind indulge in it more or less; and it is an 
innocent, harmless pastime, which injures no one. I consider it the ‘ un- 
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written poetry,’ the romance of life, which all feel; but many, like the 
dumb, strive in vain to give utterance to their thoughts. 

Many of the prisoners busied themselves in making some trifling arti¬ 
cle, which, while it afforded amusement, aided in obtaining for them a 
little money, and thereby added to their comfort. Many of the most in¬ 
genious specimens of art I ever saw were made there; some of which 
were models of vessels, of various classes, from the clipper-built brig to 
the line-of-battle ship; made too of beef bones, obtain^ from the cook. 
They were built up precisely like a large vessel; human hair twisted 
into ropes of suitable sizes being employed for rigging. When com¬ 
pleted, they made a beautiful toy. Desks, work-boxes, etc., were also 
made here; violins, some of which were of excellent tone, were likewise 
constructed. But it would be useless to enumerate the endless variety 
of queer things made at this multifarious manufactory. Some oi^ani- 
zed a music-society, with various instruments, and us^ occasionally to 
give concerts.; others got up a theatre, screening it off with bed cover¬ 
ing. 1 recollect some pretty good performances among them. In short, 
all were employed in some way, to divert their minds from the contem¬ 
plation of their miserable condition. Some would read while others lis- 
tened«; some practice fencing; some sing, some dance. Others would 
relate their adventures, many of which savored rather too strongly of the 
marvellous to be readily believed, while others partook in an equal de¬ 
gree of the ludicrous. One of these latter was related by ‘ Old John 
Young’ — a tale of his early courtship. In his youthful days he lived 
somewhere in Pennsylvania, where also resided an old farmer, with his 
wife and two daughters, one of whom, contrary to the old gentleman’s 
wishes, he used to visit. One night while there, unknown to the old 
people, they having retired, a huge pot of mush was left boiling over the 
fire, getting ready for the next day. Late in the evening the old gen¬ 
tleman called out for the girls to go to bed ; and as they did not retire 
in time to suit him, he began to stir round, to see why his orders were 
not obeyed. Young, hearing him coming, took off his shoes to prevent 
a noise, and glided silently up a ladder into the loft above. The old 
farmer, having sent the girls to bed, lifted off the boiling pot, which by 
accident he placed at the foot of the ladder; then putting out the light, 
and covering the fire, he retired again to bed. When all was still and 
quiet. Young, with shoes in hand, stole down the ladder, and landed in 
the pot! Although badly burned, he escaped in some degree by having 
his stockings on. He left his tracks on the floor, but got out of the house 
unobserved. He had ‘ put his foot in it’ in good eahiest; and mounting 
his horse, he bade a final adieu to the old farmer and his family. 

Winter was now pretty well advanced, and many suffered for the 
want of clothing. After considerable delay, however, a small portion 
was sparingly dealt out, but was accepted by those only who stood in 
the utmost need. The cause was, that the agent or contractor, having 
a quantity of garments on hand, over what had been a suflScient supply 
for some English convicts, who had been confined here at some former 
period, they were now offered to us, but were rejected by all who could do 
without them. Those who did receive them, cut a curious figure! I 
can almost imagine one standing before me now, dressed in a jacket and 
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trowsers of bright yellow cloth; and ais they were served out indiscri¬ 
minately, the consequence was, that large stalwart men were crammed 
into trowsers which looked more like breeches, and jackets with sleeves 
terminating at the elbows; and small men with jackets, the sleeeves of 
which danced far below the hands, and an extra length of pantaloons 
turned up to the knees; the whole figure surmounted by a knit-woollen 
cap, resembling an inverted wash-basin; coarse brogans completed the 
costume. Just pause a moment, reader, and contemplate the figure] 

What with starving and freezing, many became ill, and had to be 
removed to the hospital. This was what all dreaded ; and the conse¬ 
quence was, they were so far gone before they went, that they survived 
but a short time after getting there, although it was understo^ that the 
physician was a skilful and humane man, and did all in his power to 
alleviate their distress. I was taken very ill with the dysentery. I 
know of no disease which brings a man down more rapidly. Two or 
three days weakened me so much that i could scarcely move ; and with 
it came a. despondency of mind that was almost insupportable. 1 had 
been for years a wayfarer in strange lands, but never, during the whole 
time, did I so forcibly feel the want of a home, and the solace and care 
of friends, as now. How did I long to be once more under my father’s 
roof, with an affectionate mother and kind sister! I had a sad forbo- 
ding that 1 should soon be numbered among the multitude whose spirits 
had ascended from their prison-house, and whose bodies were deposited 
outside the walls, in the ground assigned for that purpose. 

The small-pox had also appeared in our midst, spreading havoc on 
all sides; and despair seemed to rule triumphant. Of those who left for 
the hospital, but few returned to their comrades. Among those taken 
ill, was a young man who had been brought up on a farm. Like 
many others, he had left home to ‘ go a-privateering,’ and was taken 
prisoner. He never saw home again. He messed just opposite to me, 
and was I think one of the most exquisite amateur performers on the 
violin that I ever heard. For hours have I listened with rapture to his 
delightful music. He was absent a day, and his instrument was silent. 
The next day I enquired for him; he had been taken suddenly ill, was 
removed to the hospital, and the second evening brought me tidings of 
his death. There was another one, who had been for weeks sullen and 
gloomy. Despair seemed to have thrown its pall over him. He con¬ 
versed with none, but shunning his companions, spent the day muttering 
to himself. Early one morning he was discovered in a secluded part 
of the prison, cold and stiff. He had hung himself. 

And was there no one to look after the spiritual or temporal welfare 
of this mass of isolated bein^ ? Was there none to soothe the troubled 
mind, to cheer the drooping spirit, nor to whisper hope in the ear of the 
desponding ? Was there none of God’s ‘ messengers of glad tidings’ to 
offer consolation to the dying, and a prayer for mercy on the departing 
spirit of his suffering fellow-being ? No; not one minister of the gos¬ 
pel, of any denomination, did I see while I was there ; nor did I hear of 
any having been there, at any time; nor was there any person to see 
that the prisoners had suitable beds and clothing, or that their food was 
wholesome, during the many months that 1 was there. I was told that 
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Reuben G. Beasly, who was appointed by our government^ and who re¬ 
ceived its pay to see to American interests, had been there some months 
before, but had done nothing for them; and to the letters of remonstrance 
written to him, stating their wants, their insufficiency of food and cloth¬ 
ing, etc., he turned a deaf ear. He did not deign a reply to them; and 
what more could be expected of a man who could be so base as to do 
what I will here state ? 

About three years ago I met an old ship-mate. We went to India in 
the same ship. He held a midshipman’s warrant in the United States’ 
navy, and went out on this voyage for practice in seamanship. He was 
made prisoner at the same time I was. In the shiftings and changes 
which took place, we were separated; and when I saw him, several 
years after, he stated that after parting with me he remained in London, 
endeavoring in vain to get employment on board some ship; that be¬ 
coming destitute, he went to Mr. Beasly, (Beasily^ it should be,) to get 
advice and assistance, stating who and what he was; and that, in con¬ 
sequence of the unsettled mode of life in which he had been living, he 
had unfortunately lost his warrant; and urged him, as an act of human¬ 
ity, to point out some method whereby he might help himself. He turned 
away from him with indifference, saying he could do nothing for him. 
After a lapse of several days, finding no hope of extricating himself 
from his embarrassed situation, as a last resource he went once more to 
Mr. Beasly, and asked assistance. The reply was; ‘ Be off! and if you 
trouble me again I will put you on board of an English man-of-war!’ 
This gentleman* is now Lieutenant Commandant in our navy. He 
told me he had seen Mr. Beasly not long before, in his official capacity 
as consul at Havre, but did not make himself known to him. Is it not 
strange, that one who was so regardless of the duties of his office and the 
feelings of humanity should hold so lucrative and responsible a situa¬ 
tion as the one which he enjoys to this day ? There have been serious 
complaints made against him, within a year or two, by several respecta¬ 
ble captains of vessels. 

The number of prisoners on my arrival at the d^pot I imderstood to 
amount to about three thousand ; notwithstanding the deaths had gradu¬ 
ally increased, the number was kept good by detachments sent in from 
time to time, many of them from English ships of war, who had been 
impressed into the service; and although they had frequently asked for 
a discharge, they could not get it until the European war had ended, 
and there was but little farther use for them. But they obtained their 
dismissal, and with it the pay and prize-money due to them at the 
time. 

Such occasions afforded a kind of jubilee, as the money they brought 
was soon put in circulation through the prisons, from whence it speedily 
evaporated, being spent in provisions, vegetables, and fruits, brought 
there by the country-people for sale, and for which an enornKJUs price 
was paid. Many of the men thus delivered up, had spent several years 
of the prime of life in fighting the battles of a foreign nation, and were 
then dismissed with the most brutal treatment. As an instance: a man 

* Stxpheit B. Wnsoir, Esq. 
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by the name of Slater, a tall, robust man, just such an one as they 
tike to get hold of, in the service where he had been several years, had 
made frequent but imavailing applications for a discharge. At length 
when the war broke out, he made more urgent solicitations for a release. 
The answer was, ‘ Yes, you shall have it; but we will first give you 
something to remember us by.’ And tying him up, they gave him three 
dozen ladies, and sent him to Dartmoor. Such was the reward of his 
servicesf 


THE SONG OP DEATH. 


X. 

Silent and swift as the flight of Time, 

I \e come finm a far and sc^owy clime; 
With brow serene and a cloudless eye, 

I4ke the star that shines in the midnight sky; 
1 check the sigh, and 1 dry the tear; 

Mortals! why tiim from my path in feart 

zt. 

The fair flower smiled on my tireless i^y, 
Ipaused to loss it in summer’s day. 

That when the storm in its stren^ swept by 
It might not be tom from its covert nigh; 

I bear its hues on mv shining wing, 

Its fragrance and lignt around me cling. 

zxx. 

Ipassed the brow that had learned to wear 
“rile crown of sorrow — the silver hair; 
Weary and faint with the woes of life. 

The tempest-breath and fever-strife. 

The old man welcomed the gentle Mend 
Who bade the storm and the conflict end. 


I looked where the fountains of gladness start. 
On the love of the pure and trusting heart; 

On the cheek like summer roses fair. 

And the changeful light of the waving hair; 
Earth had no cloud for her joyous eye. 

But I saw the shade in the future’s sky. 


I saw the depths of her spirit wrung. 

The music fled, and the harp unstrung; 

The love intense she had treasured there, 
like ftagrance shed on the desert air: 

I bore her to deathless love away; 

Oh! why do ye mourn for the young to-day ? 


yi. 

Imused by the oouch where the poet lay. 
Mid fancies bright on their soaring way; 
The tide of song in his heaving breast 
Flowed strong and free in its deep unrest; 
His soul was thusting for things divine — 
1 led him far to the sacred shrme. 
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Til. 

The sage looked forth on the starry sky, 

With aspiring thoughts and visions high, 

He sougtit a gift and a lore sublime 
To raise the veil from the shores of Time, 

To pierce the clouds o’er the soul that lie; • 

I bade him soar with a cherub’s eye. 

nix. 

And now, neath my folded wing I bear 
A spotless soul like the lily fair; 

The babe on its mother’s bosom slept; 

Ere I bore it far, I paused and wept; 

*T was an angel strayed from its fairer home; 

Peace to the mourner! — I come! I come ! 

Shelter-Island. Mart Gabdinkr. 


MARY MAY: THE NEWFOUNDLAND INDIAN. 

. •« 

BT A KBW COKTIilBOTOB. 


The tribe of alx)rigines to which Mary May, the heroine of our little 
sketch, belonged, has been named by the Newfoundlanders, ‘ Red In¬ 
dians ;* for what reason, I could never learn. This tribe, or probably 
the miserable remnant of it, since the English have settled the island 
has been regarded as altogether remarkable and undefinable. They 
have never, in a single instance, been induced to visit the white settler 
since British subjects have resided there. Little is known of their num¬ 
bers, habits, or general spirit, although the most sedulous exertions have 
been made to bring about an amicable understanding and a reciprocal 
intercourse. They have chosen to remain isolated and insolated; keeping 
their history, their wisdom, and their deeds to themselves. They wiU 
hold no communion with others of their own race. There are the Es¬ 
quimaux, very near their northern boundary ; a people disposed to ex¬ 
tend the rites of hospitality in peace, and a trading tribe; but these 
have no more knowledge of the * Red Indian* than the white man; and 
they remain wrapt up in a historical mantle as dark as the shades of 
their own impenetrable complexion. 

Much, of a marvellous character, has been said about the Red Indians. 
The fishermen of the island, as a mass, believe that these poor creatures 
are semi-human. They will tell you of their having been seen one mo¬ 
ment cooking their venison, and composedly regaling themselves, and 
the next, upon learning the contiguity of the white man, they would 
vanish from sight, and not a trace could be found of their departure ; 
that they descend far under ground in winter, and lead a kind of fairy 
life; that they have power to change themselves into birds and fishes, 
and to sustain life for hours together under water. But all this is of 
course unnatural and absurd. The Indians of Newfoundland are flesh 
and blood, and partake, in common with other races of rational beings, 
of properties holding them within ‘ delegated limits of power.’ And in 
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my opinion, they are as much entitled to a character of consistency as 
the generality of tribes on our continent. The secret of their shyness, 
and their unsocial and vindictive disposition, may better be accounted 
for, from the probable fact that they were inhumanly treated by the early 
discoverers of the island, the Portuguese and Spaniards. These mon¬ 
sters without doubt butchered and made havock of these poor natives 
as they did the South American Indians, and indeed wherever their law¬ 
less adventures led them, in this new world. 

Various governors have been appointed to the Newfoimdland station 
since Great-Britain has possessed the island, and all have used more 
than ordinary means to reach the Red Indians, and reconcile them to 
the pale-faces, who have taken possession of the bays and harbors of 
their bold and rugged coast. The last, of any magnitude, that was 
made, was during die summer of 1830, and immediately preceding the 
administration of Sir Thomas Cochran. It consisted of a regular ex¬ 
ploring expedition, numbering about fifty persons, a part of whom were 
regular soldiers, and a part volunteer citizens, which left St John’s, the 
capital of the island, with instructions to explore the interior, and tra¬ 
verse every portion of it in quest of the Indians, and to bring some back 
with them; but to use no cruelty, unless absolutely necessary. After 
traversing the internal wilds for some ten days, the expedition discovered 
smoke in the distance, and in a few hours came upon a party of Indians 
in their wigwams. The red men were greatly surprised, and appeared 
much alarmed. But upon being presented with some showy ornaments, 
accompanied by smiles, and other friendly indications, their fears some¬ 
what subsided, and two of them became apparently willing to accompany 
the expedition into St. John’s, on learning by signs that two of the white 
men would remain as guarantees of their good treatment and return. 
The white men left were supplied with a large quantity of ornaments 
and trinkets to distribute among other Indians whom they might find 
during the absence of their party, a period which was not to be pro¬ 
longed beyond a month. The good-bye was given, and the expedition 
started on their return home. It had not travelled many hours before 
an uncontrollable disposition seized them to go back again to the spot of 
separation to see if all was well, for some declared that they had a pre¬ 
sentiment that there had already been foul play. Back they went, and 
when they reached the spot where good wishes had just been inter¬ 
changed, the first spectacle which met their eyes was the mutilated dead 
bodies of their faithful hostages! Without any consultation, or a mo¬ 
ment’s delay, the commander of the expedition ordered the two Indians 
in their keeping to be shot, and their bodies left exposed, as they had 
found those of their comrades. This order was promptly executed. 

Soon after Sir Thomas Cochran was appointed governor of New¬ 
foundland, he offered a Reward of one hundred pounds for the harmless 
capture of a Red Indian, the person to be brought him at the capitaL 
This reward was advertised in the summer of 1832; and the next 
spring a fisherman, at a distant, unfrequented part of the island, saw on 
a pleasant afternoon a young female Indian, laving at the edge of the 
water. She was alone, and unconscious of danger, and went through 
the offices of the bath with singular grace and activity. After watching 
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her for some time, he took his measures for her capture. He first cut 
off her retreat, then approached her carefully, and at the instant of sur- 
prise, obtained possession of her person. She made no resistance, but 
acted as (me paralyzed by fear or wonder. He brought her to Sir 
Thomas, and recjeived his reward* It being the month of May when 
she was captured, die was given the name of Mart Mat. She was 
apparently about eighteen years of age ; an angelic, creature, tall, with 
perfect symetry of proportion, agreeable features, good eonmlexion, and 
as agile and gracefd as a fawn. The governor and the officers of the 
Mrrison, and the 61ite of St. Johns, vied with each other in plans ahd 
devices for her gratification. She was taken to parties, to the theatre, 
to military reviews; in short, she was flattered, caressed, and made the 
reigning l^lle.^ But the poor Indian showed an almost blank indifference 
to me various schemes devised for her pleasure. She was not at home. 
Every face, every habit, every object was new, and appeared strange 
to her. She undoubtedly pin^ to go back a^in into the dark wilds 
among her own peoj^e. Perhaps her heart, that wonderful ccmtroller 
of human destiny, was in the keeping of some extolled brave : at all 
events, it was not in the scenes that were passing before her ; and the 
efibrts so generously put forth for her amusement and happiness were 
like the crystal droppings upon the hard insensible stone, falling in fiill 
profusion, but leaving no impress. 

Mary was detained about a year, and was then given in charge of the 
fisherman who captured her, with express directions that she should be 
taken to the spot where he found her, and there be left to her own gui¬ 
dance. She was richly clad and profusely decorated before she was 
mven her liberty, and was furnished with a large quantity of finery for 
distribution among the members of her tribe. It was hoped that this 
treatment, when (^mmunicated by one of their own blcxxl, would cause 
a change of feeling among the Indians, and that gradually a reci¬ 
procity of confidence and intercourse would be established. But this ex- 
periment and this hope proved futile and delusive. In 1836 I left the 
island of Newfoundland, and up to that time not a glimpse of the red 
race had flitted across the vision of civilization since the dark captive 
was permitted again to bound over hill and dale without let or hindrance. 
Many idle reports and tales were circulated about Mary May, after meet- 
ing with her tribe; but little reliance is placed upon them, as they are for 
the most part contradictory, and strongly savor of the marvellous. But 
I will give the reader one, which is as well authenticated as any, and 
quite as probable. 

On the second day after Mary was liberated, she found a portion of 
her people; and when they first saw her, they were much alarmed, 
judging from her fanciful, brilliant habiliments that she was some celes¬ 
tial visiter. But hearing their own language addressed to them, the 
parentage of the girl, and the cause of her absence, they became gradu¬ 
ally colm, and curiosity took the placo of fear, and this gave place to 
admiration, until die lost one was fairly (X)nstituted by acclamation a 
goddess ,and tober surprise and grief, worshiped as such! ^ The daugh¬ 
ter’s return had been (K)mmunicated to the father, with such' exaggera¬ 
tions and extravagances as pertain to die grossly superstitious; and he. 
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instead of falling upon his child’s neck, and receiving her as the lost 
found, came bowing and doing reverence and worship. Mary was be¬ 
wildered, and almost wished herself back again with the pale-faces. 

But there was one link in the chain of her destiny yet to be proved ; 
if that should be found true, she had not returned in vain. About a 
year previous to her capture, on a sunny afternoon, she had strayed a 
mile or two from her father’s camp, invited partly by the romance of 
her own nature, and partly by the novelty of new scenery, opened up by 
a change of camping-ground. While hesitating concerning her return, 
and gracefully leaning against a young sapling, she heard a rustling of 
leaves near her ; and quickly directing her eyes to the spot whence the 
alarm came, she saw with terror a full-grown panther steadily and cau¬ 
tiously approaching her. She had no weapon of defence, and Indian 
though she was, had never participated in blood and strife. She knew 
that flight would be vain, for what human being could outrun a hungry 
panther ? She raised one alarm-whoop, and awaited her fate. At the 
loud, piercing cry, the fierce animal seemed alarmed in his turn, and 
paused in his progress. But after some five minutes, he recovered his 
courage, and was making ready for the fatal spring, when an arrow 
pierced his heart; and the next moment a young, athletic brave sprang 
from the thicket, and clasped the dark damsel to his breast. She re¬ 
mained an instant, passive and bewildered; the next, she sprang from 
the embrace of the stranger, and with Indian dignity thanked him for 
his kind and timely aid. She then turned her face toward her father’s 
camp, and with the fleetness of an antelope passed the intervening space, 
and soon found herself safe in her changing habitation. 

But notwithstanding the assumed dignity and apparent coldness with 
which she addressed the young stranger, Mary in that moment of res¬ 
cue was awakenefl to a new and impassioned existence. The image 
of the stranger was before her by day and in her dreams by night. Six 
or eight months passed, when the chiefs of the tribe celebrated a great 
festival, to which all the members were invited. The ceremonies were 
to last a week ; many did not arrive until after the first day, and the 
father of Mary, and his camp, were of this number. But toward the 
evening of the first day of the festivities, a tall, graceful young brave 
stalked into the assembly, and with cool solicitude scanned the faces of 
the female visiters; and not appearing satisfied, he folded his arms up¬ 
on his breast, and leaning against a rude post, listlessly observed the 
sports. But a close observer would have seen his eye lit up with un¬ 
wonted interest when any new arrival was announced. No one knew 
him ; his dress was peculiar; still he spoke their language, and the old 
chiefs passed him by for a future examination. 

On Ae second day of the gathering, toward noon, Mary May arrived, 
and with her father, mother and sisters, entered that enclosure of merry 
hearts. She hoped to see at the festival the youth who had so strongly 
impressed her; and the moment she entered the rude structure, her 
eyes eagerly ranged round the assembly until they rested upon the per¬ 
son of her rescuer, who as eagerly returned her significant glance. 
During the continuance of the feast and frolic, the lovers had many in¬ 
terviews ; and before it closed, their faith and vows were exchanged. 
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They were to have been married the month after her capture; and 
now, since her return and deification, she had not learned a word about 
her ‘ brave,’ and had come to the determination if he proved false to 
destroy herself. Day after day passed without the presence of the only 
one who could drive the dark cloud from her mind, and it was becoming 
every day more dense and oppressive, until she gave way to utter des¬ 
pondency, and bitterly bewailed her fate. One afternoon, about two 
months after her return, while some of her kindred were bowing before 
her in heathenish worship, hasty steps were heard approaching; the 
next moment the young brave appeared and clasped his lost treasure to 
his heart; and taking advantage of the bewilderment of the worshippers, 
occasioned by his sudden appearance, the happy pair escaped to the sea- 
coast, and passing over a portion of the bay, found a secure retreat 
among the Mickmacs, to which tribe the young brave belonged. 

And there may they rest. I sometimes, though quite infrequently, meet 
with some one from Newfoundland; and among the first questions I 
ask is one touching the ‘ Red Indians and although I have not heard 
any thing which went to confirm the hope that they may yet be brought 
to place confidence in the white man, yet I still trust that I shall; and 
when this result is brought about, or any other thing of interest shall 
be learned of these strange mortals, I shall take much pleasure in com¬ 
municating the information, for the benefit of the readers of the Knicker¬ 
bocker. 


birth-day meditations. 

I STAND upon the wave that marks the round 
Of Life’s dark-heaving and revolving years; 

Still sweeping onward from Youth’s sunny ground. 

Still changed and chequered with my joys and fears, 

And colored from the past, where Thought careers. 
Shadowing the ashes in pjale Memory’s um; 

Where perished buds were laid, with frequent tears. 

That on the cheek of Disappointment bum, 

As blessed hours roll on, that never may return. 

What have they seen, those changed and vanish’d years? 
Uplifted, soaring thoughts, all quelled by fate; 

Affection, mournful in its gushing tears; 

And midst the crowd that at the funeral wait, 

A widowed mother’s heart made desolate 
O’er a war-honor’d Sire’s low place of rest; 

These are the tales that Memory may relate: 

They have a moral for the aspiring breast, 

A lesson of Decay on earthliness impress’d. 

Yet Hope still cliaunts unto the listening ear 
The witching music of her treacherous song; 

Still paints the Future eloquent and clear. 

And sees the tide of Life roll calm along, 

Where glittering phantoms rise, a luring throng; 

And voiceful Fame holds out t^ laurel bough; 

Where rapturous applause is loud and long. 

Frail guerdon for tlie heart! —which lights the brow 
With the ephemeral smile of Mind’s triumphant glow. 

VOL. XXIII. 68 
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BY JOHM ■WATKr.8. 


‘For the kingdom of Heaven is like unto a man that is an householder, which went out eaxly in the 
morning to hire labourers into his vineyard. And when he had agreed with the labourers for a 
penny a day, he sent them into his vineyard. And he went out about the third hour, and saw others 
standing in the market-place, and said unto them ; Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatsoever is 
right I will give you; and they wont their way. Again he went out about the sixth and ninth hour, 
and did likewise. And about the eleventh hour he went out and found others standing idle, and 
saith unto them. Why stand ye here all the day idle 1 They say unto him. Because no man hath 
hired ua. He saith unto them. Go ye also into the vineyard; and whatsoever is right that shall ye 
receive,'— St. Matthzw : XX. 1-7. 


O Tuou blest Householder! the Btanry dawn, 
The light crepuscular, the roseate mom, 

Lon^ since had melted into day! 

Long since die glow of Youth’s third hour, 
And the bird’s song, and Fancy’s magic power. 
Long since have, traceless, pass’d away! 

Ent’reth the sun into its zenith height! 

Bint’reth the mortal into manhood’s might! 

Op’neth again the vineyard Gate 
And Labourers are call’d! but Honour’s dream 
Entranc’d my soul, and made Religion seem 
As nought, Glory was man’s Estate! 


The NINTH hour found me in the market place; 

Fierce passion mled my heart, care mark’d my face ; 

In vain, in vain, Tliy blessed call! 

To glitter, to achieve, to lose or gain, 

Fonn’d every hope, or thought, delight, or pain: 

The world, die world, was still my AU! 

The TENTH hour sounded in my starUed ear! 

T^ gracious Spirit touched my heart with fear! 

The harvest ended with the day ; 

That thought imbued my mind —* not saved ? too late V 
I left the throng; I sougiit the Vineyard Gate; 

’Twas shut — Death-struck, I turn’d away! 

Low sank the Sun adown the Western Sky! 

Each cherish’d hope had prov’d its vanity! 

Now’ neither Earth, nor Heaven was mine. 

Rejected, sad, abandon’d, and forlorn ; 

Of God it seem 'd not lov’d; of Hell, the scorn! 

No hope, or human or Divine, 

Brighten’d my dark, cold, doubting, wretched mind; 

The world, a wilderness ; Heaven’s self, unkind! 

‘ Blackness of darkness’ seem’d my way: 

Slow struck the eleventh ! Thy light around me broke ! 
And deep, unto my soul, these w’ords were spoke; 

‘ Why stand ye idle all the day V 


* Enter and work through the waning hour !*— 

Lord of the Vineyartl! grant Thy sen ant power 
To labour, love Thee, and obey. 

L<*i every thought, plan, wj>rd, deed, wish, be ’Tliine! 
Thine be all honour, glory, praise divine, 

And let thy pardon close my day! 
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THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 

$arr{{ parson. 

CHATTR XXVIll. 


On the day but one after Rust’s death, Mr. Kornicker was very busy 
in his office. His coat was off; his hat was on a chair, and in it was 
his snuff-box, a black silk neckcloth, and a white handkerchief, not a 
little discolored by the presence of snuff and the absence of water. In 
one corner of the room lay a confused heap, consisting of bed, bedding, 
and various odds and ends of wearing apparel; and from these Mr. 
Kornicker, after due reflection and calculation as to the order in which 
to make his choice, selected article after article. First, he spread upon 
the floor his counterpane, then his blanket, then a sheet not a little akin 
in appearance to his handkerchief, and then his bed: upon these he 
piled his apparel, in a confused heap, and proceeded to roll the whole 
into a large ball, which he secured with a piece of rope. ‘ Now then, 
the ‘ moving’s begun,’ said he, opening the door and rolling the bundle 
into the entry. * The premises are ready for the next tenant.’ 

Having brushed his knees with the palm of his hands, and then dusted 
his hands by knocking them together, he put on his neckcloth, coat, and 
hat; pocketed his snuff-box and handkerchief, walked into the entry, 
locked the door, put the key over it, as he had always been in the habit 
of doing ; seated himself upon his bundle, with liis back leaning against 
the wall; and immediately lapsed into a fit of deep abstraction, which 
he occasionally relieved by kicking his heels against the floor, shaking 
his head, in a sudden and emphatic manner, or inhaling his breath rapidly 
and violently, producing a sound blending the harmonious qualities of 
a snort and a whistle. 

‘ So,’ said he, after indulging in one of the last mentioned performances 
with so much energy as to arouse him from his abstraction, at the same 
time nodding his head at Rust’s office, ‘ his cake being dough, our bar¬ 
gain ’s up ; and here am I, Edward Kornicker, Esquire, attorney and 
counsellor at law, a man of profound experience, severe knowledge of 
the world, of great capacity in various ways, though of small means—I 

think I may say of d-d small means—once more in the market; 

for sale to the highest bidder. Such a valuable commodity is not met 
with every day. If any gentleman,’ continued he, raising his hand and 
looking round at an imaginary audience, ‘ is extremely desirous of se¬ 
curing the eminent talents of one of the most prominent young men of 
the day—not exactly new,’ added he, running his eye over his rusty 
coat, ‘ but wonderfully serviceable; no cracks, nor flaws, no pieces 
broken off—here is an opportunity which will not occur again. This 
is only a scratch on the surface,’ said he, as he thrust his finger into a 
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small hole in his coat-sleeve; ‘ the article itself is warranted to be per¬ 
fectly sound, and of the best quality. How much is bid 7 — how much 
for the promising young man aforesaid ? How much 7 One thousand 
dollars? Five hundred? Two fifty? — one? — fifty? It wont do/ 
said he, in a melancholy tone ; ‘ strike him down to me. The gentle¬ 
man ’s bought himself in ; there being no demand for the article in this 
market, he thinks of disposing of himself to some respectable widow 
lady with a small family and a large purse. He may alter his mind, 
but that’s his present intention.’ 

Here Mr. Kornicker concluded his rather extraordinary soliloquy by 
plunging his hands in his pockets, and dropping into a suMued whistle; 
in the course of which his thoughts seemed to have taken altogether a 
different channel; for it was not long before he said, as if in continu¬ 
ance of some unuttered train of thought: 

‘Well, old fellow, I promised you to look after your girl, although 
you did n’t seem much struck with the offer. But I ’ll stick to my pro¬ 
mise ; although, to tell the truth, I do n’t exactly know how to conunence. 
But nothing will be done by sitting on this bundle. So I ’ll to my work 
at once.’ 

He rose up hastily, and was descending the stairs when he abruptly 
turned back, went up to his luggage, and after eyeing it for a minute, 
saidi 

‘ It’s a hazardous business to leave you here. You can’t be dis¬ 
trained on, nor levied on, because you ’re exempt by law. So you are 
safe from landlords and creditors ; the law makes you exempt from being 
stolen too; but thieves consider themselves like members of parliament, 
out of the reach of law. There’s the rub. You might be stolen ; and 
I very much regret to say, that the gentleman who should lay violent 
hands on you would walk off with all my goods, chattels, lands, tene¬ 
ments, and hereditaments; but I’ve no where to take you, and as I 
expect to sleep in this entry, you must take your chance. So, good 
bye, old acquaintance, in case you and I should never meet again.’ 

Having in a very grave manner shaken one corner of the counter¬ 
pane, as if it were the hand of an old friend, he gave his head a sudden 
jerk, to settle his hat in the right place, and descended the stairs. 

The task which Kornicker had imposed upon himself was by no means 
easy ; but firm in his purpose of fulfdling his promise, he shut his eyes 
to all difficulties, and commenced his pursuit. 

The first place to which he went was the prison, for he hoped that 
the keeper of it might know something about her, or that she might have 
left her address there, in case her father wished to see her when he was 
imprisoned. But he was disappointed. They could tell him nothing, 
except that Rust neither asked for her, nor mentioned her, and had 
always refused to see her. She had never succeeded in gaining ad¬ 
mittance to him, except on the night of his death, when the jailer, a 
fellow unfit for his office, for he had some hum^n feeling left, unable to 
resist her tears and entreaties, had let her in unannounced, as mentioned 
in the last chapter. She had left the cell abruptly, had hurried off, and 
had never returned. ‘ God help the poor child!’ exclaimed the man, 
as he told the story. ‘ Such hearts as hers were made for heaven, not 
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for this world. I have a daughter of her age; and even if she had 
robbed a church, I could n’t have treated her as that man treated his 
child.’ 

The man looked at Komicker, as if to observe the effect of his last 
remark; but probably that gentleman viewed the robbing of a church 
in a less heinous light than the jailer, for he made no comment on it, 
but after a pause said: 

‘ So that’s all you know V ' 

The man nodded. 

‘ Grood morning to you, Sir,’ said Komicker; and he walked straight 
out of the building, and had crossed several streets before he had made 
up his mind what to. do next. This however was soon settled, and he 
buttoned his coat tightly, pulled his hat firmly on his head, drew on a 
pair of shabby gloves, and performed a number of those little acts which 
in ancient times were known under the head of ‘ girding up the loins,’ 
preparatory to setting out to his next point of destination, which was the 
girl’s former home, the place where Rust had committed the murder. 
It was many miles off; and the distance which Rust, under the whip 
and spur of fierce passions, had traversed without trace of fatigue, 
drew from his clerk many a sigh, and many an expression of weariness. 

When he got there he found the house deserted. He entered it, for* 
there was no one there to hinder it, but the rooms were empty and dis¬ 
mantled. The house had been hired by Rust, and no sooner was he in 
the gripe of the law, than creditors innumerable, who like birds of prey 
were biding their time, kept in check by the unbending character of 
their debtor, came flitting in from every quarter; seized and sold the 
furniture, and left the house desolate. A single dark stain upon the 
library floor, where the murdered man had fallen, was all that was left 
to tell a tale of the past. The dust had gathered thickly on the walls, 
as if preparing to commence a slumber of years; and as Komicker 
went out, the rats raced through the hall, startled at the tread of a 
stranger. 

With a heart as heavy as his limbs, as he thought of the past life of 
the girl who had once tenanted this house, and then fancied what her 
present fate must be, Komicker set out on his return. ‘ If it had been 
me,’ said he, pausing to take a last look at the lonely house, ‘ if it had 
only been Edward Komicker who was thus cast adrift, to kick his way 
through the world with empty pockets, and without a soul to say to him 
God speed, or ‘ I’m sorry for you,’ it would have been right and proper, 
and no one would have any cause to grumble or find fault; but this 
being a girl, with no money, and consequently with no friends, no ex- 
perience, as / have, it’s a very hard case—a very hard case, indeed.’ 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Komicker took off his hat, wiped 
his forehead, snuffed, and set out on his return. 

Day after day for several weeks he prosecuted his inquiries without 
success; and just when he was in despair, chance led him to success. 
In the course of his rambles, he encountered a person who had been at 
Rust’s trial, and happened to speak about him ; for now that the crimi¬ 
nal was dead and in his grave, when public opinion could be of no ser¬ 
vice to him, many who had hunted him down began to view less harshly 
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the crime which had led to his death; and this roan was one of the 
number. He said that, although he deserved punishment for his pre¬ 
vious evil deeds, yet the best and purest act of his life had been that by 
which he had struck down the destroyer of his child. 

‘ Poor thing !’ said he, ‘ she must have led a miserable life since her 
father’s death. I have met her several times since then in the street, 
but that was several weeks ago; and theu she was very feeble, scarcely 
able to walk: perhaps she’s dead now.’ 

Komicker waited only long enough to ascertain that she lived in a 
certain out-of-the-way part of the town, which the man designated, and 
thither he directed his steps, and resumed his search; and after several 
days spent in fruitless inquiries, he discovered her. 

The house in which he found her was a small ruinous building, sagged 
and jutting forward, as if struggling to sustain itself against time and 
dilapidation. The windows were broken; the doors and shutters un¬ 
hung, except a solitary one of the latter, which creaked as it flapped to 
and fro in the wind ; and this was the home of Rust’s child. 

Komicker ascended the ricketty stairs and paused at the door of a 
room, which a slipshod woman had pointed out as that of the ‘ murderer’s 
daughter.’ He knocked, but there was no reply ; he knocked again, 
but all was silent. Then he opened the door and looked in. 

It was a small dingy room, unfurnished, with the exception of a bed 
on the door, and a single chair, on which stood a candle whose daring 
light served only to add to the gloom of the room by revealing its 
wretchedness. The girl was in bed; her hair lying in tangled masses 
about the pillow. Her cheeks were sunken and colorless, and her eyes 
deep-set and glowing, as if all that was left of life was concentrated io 
them. 

Komicker hesitated for a moment, and then pushed the door open and 
walked in. The girl looked listlessly up, but did not notice him; for 
she turned her head away with a weary, restless motion, and did not 
speak. Komicker went to the bed, got on his knees beside it, and to(J[ 
her hand in his. As he did so he observed that it was very thin and 
shrunken, and that the large veins stood out like cords. It was hot as 
fire. ‘ You ’re very ill,’ said he, in a low tone. ‘ I’m afraid you ’re 
very ill.’ 

‘ I’m dying of thirst,’ said the girl, pointing to an empty pitcher, 
which stood on the floor. ‘ Give me water ; the want of it is driving 
me mad. No one has been near me to-day. I tried to get it myself, 
but could not stand.’ 

Komicker waited to hear no more, but seizing the pitcher, darted out 
to a pump, and in a very few minutes came back again with it filled 
to the brim. The girl’s eye grew even more lustrous than before, as 
she saw it, and she attempted to rise, but was unable. 

‘ You must excuse ceremony,’ said Komicker, as he placed his arm 
under her back and supported her while he held the pitcher to her lips. 

‘ Nursing is n’t in my line.’ 

The girl swallowed the water greedily, and then sank back on the 
pillow exhausted. 

‘ Have you a doctor V inquired Komicker, placing the pitcher on the 
floor. 
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‘ No/ answered she feebly ; ‘ I have no money: the last went yester¬ 
day. I’m deserted by all now.’ 

‘ Not quite/ exclaimed Komicker, slapping his hand earnestly on his 
knee, while he experienced a choking sensation about the throat; ‘ not 
while I’m left. I’m sorry I a’nt a woman, for your sake; but as I 
do n’t happen to be, I hope you ’ll make no objections on that score; 
I ’ll look after you as if you were my own sister.’ 

It was the first word of kindness that the girl had heard for a long 
time, and the tears came in her eyes. 

‘ There, there, do n’t cry,’ said Komicker. It bothers me; I do n’t 
know what to do when women cry. But you have n’t a doctor; that 
will never do. Keep up your heart,’ said he, rising; ‘ I ’ll return pre¬ 
sently.’ Saying this, and without waiting for a reply, he left the room. 

Arriving in the street, his first impulse was not only to feel in his 
pockets, but with the utmost care to turn them inside out, and to examine 
them narrowly. 

‘ Not a copper—pockets to let!’* said he, restoring them to their former 
condition, after a long and unsuccessful search. ‘ But this girl must be 
looked after; that’s settled. Now then, ‘ said he, in a very meditative 
mood, ‘ who’s able to do it and mill V 

This seemed a question not easily answered, for he stood for more 
than a minute in profound thought, in endeavoring to solve it; but appa¬ 
rently making up his mind, he hurried along the street. The direction 
which he took was toward the upper part of the city, and he was some 
time in reaching his destination, which was no other than Harry 
Harson’s house. He crossed the court-yard and knocked at the door, 
which was opened by Harson. 

‘ I want a word with you,’ sa:id Komicker, abruptly. 

Harson told him to come in; led the way to his sitting-room, and 
pointing to a chair, told him to be seated. 

‘I haven’t time,’ said Komicker, shaking his head. ‘Do you 
know me V 

‘ I’ve seen you, but I can’t recollect where.’ 

‘ Here,^ said Komicker, ‘ here, in this room. I breakfasted here. 
I’m Michael Rust’s clerk.’ ^ 

‘ Then you can scarcely expect a cordial reception from me,’ said 
Harson, coldly. 

‘ I do n’t care what sort of a reception you give me,’ replied Komicker; 
‘ you may kick me if it will be any comfort to you, provided you only 
do what I ask. Michael Rust is dead, and his daughter is now dying, 
with scarcely clothes to cover her, or a bed to lie in ; without a cent to 
buy her food or medicine; without a soul to say a single word of com¬ 
fort to her. I would n’t have troubled you, old fellow,’ continued he, 
with some warmth, at the same time turning out his pockets, ‘ if I had 
a cent to give her. The last I had I spent in getting a breakfast this 
morning; and although it’s the only meal I’ve eaten to day, damme if 
I would have touched it if I had thought to have found her in such cir- 
cumstances. But since you won’t help her, you may let it alone ; I’m 
not so hard run but that I can do something for her yet.’ 

Komicker had worked himself up into such an excitement, owing to 
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Harson’s cold reception of him, that he took it for granted his request 
was to be refused ; and having thus vented his feelings he turned on his 
heel to go, when the old man laid his hand on his shoulder. 

‘ Nature puts noble hearts in very rough cases,’ said Harson, his eyes 
glistening as bespoke. ‘You’re a good fellow, but rather hasty. I 
did n’t say I would not assist the poor girl; on the contrary, you shall 
see that I will. She has no doctor?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ No nurse V 

‘ No.’ 

Harson rang the bell. The house-keeper answered it. 

‘ Martha, put on your things,’ said Harson; ‘ 1 want you to sit up with 
a sick person to-night. Bring a basket, and lights, and cups, and every 
thing that’s necessary for one who has nothing. I ’ll return in five 
minutes ; you must be ready by that time. Now then. Sir, come along; 
you shall see what I ’ll do next.’ 

He went into the street, and walked rapidly on, turning one or two 
comers, but without going far, and at last kno^ed at the door of a small 
house. 

‘ A very excellent fellow lives here,’ said he to Komicker; he’s a 
doctor; and if this girl can be saved he ’ll do it. Hark! there he comes. 
I hear his step.’ 

The door was opened by the doctor himself, and a few words sufficed 
to explain matters to him. 

‘ I ’ll be ready in a minute,’ said he, darting in the room and as sud¬ 
denly returning, struggling his way into the arms of a great-coat. ‘ Now 
then,’ exclaimed he, buttoning a single button, and dashing into the 
street, ‘ which way V 

‘ Where does she live V asked Harson. ‘ I ’ll go back and bring the 
nurse.’ 

Komicker told him, and was hurrying off, when Harson touched his 
arm, and leading him a few steps aside, said in a low voice: ‘ You seem 
somewhat straitened for money, Mr. Komicker; I wish you would accept 
a loan from me.’ He extended a bank-note to him. 

Komicker buttoned his pockets up very closely, not omitting a single 
button, and then replied coldly : ‘ I ask charity for others, not for my¬ 
self.’ 

‘ Come, come,’ said Harson, kindly, ‘ you must n’t bear malice. I 
did not act well toward you at first; you must forget it; and to show 
that you do so, you must take this loan from me.’ 

‘ I do n’t wish to borrow,’ replied Komicker. 

‘ Well, I’m sorry for it,’ said Harson, taking his hand ; ‘ but you ’re 
not angry V 

‘ No no, old fellow ; it’s not an easy matter to keep angry with you; 
you ’re a trump !’ 

‘ Perhaps you ’ll sup with me when we return V said the old man, 
earnestly. 

‘ I ’ll see how the girl is,’ replied Komicker; ‘ good bye. We ’re 
'losing time.’ 

Saying this, he shook hands with Harson, and joining the doctor, they 
set out at a rapid pace for the girl’s abode. 
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They reached it without interruption, other than a short delay on the 
part of the doctor, who being of a beligerent disposition, was desirous of 
stopping to flog a man who had intentionally jostled him off the side¬ 
walk. Komicker, however, by urging upon him the situation of the 
girl, had induced him to postpone his purpose, not a little to the relief of 
the offender, who in insulting him had only intended to insult an inof¬ 
fensive elderly person, who could not resent the affront. 

‘ Can it be possible that any thing human tenants such a den as this V 
said the doctor, looking at the half-hung door of the girl’s abode, and 
listening to the wind as it sighed through broken window-panes and 
along the entry. 

* Come on, and you ’ll see,’ replied Komicker; and siezing him by 
the arm, he led him half stumbling up the stairs, and finally paused at 
the girl’s room. 

‘ Look in there, if you want to see comfort,’ said he, with an irony 
that seemed almost savage, from the laugh which accompanied it. 
‘Is n’t that a sweet >death-chamber for one who all her life has had every 
thing that money could buy V 

The doctor glanced in the room, then at the fierce, excited face of his 
companion. [ Come, come,’ said he, in a kind tone, taking Kornicker’s 
hand; ‘ don’t give way to these feelings. She ’ll be well taken care of 
now. Harry Harson never does a good action by halves. Come in.’ 

He pushed the door open very gently, and went to the bed. The girl 
seemed sleeping, for she did not move. He took the candle, and held 
it so that the light fell on her face. He then placed his hand gently 
upon her wrist. He kept it there for some moments, then held up the 
light again, and looked at her face; after ivhich he placed it on the 
floor, rose up, and took a long survey of the room. 

‘ It’s a wretched place,’ said he, ‘ speaking in a whisper. ‘ She must 
have suffered terribly here.’ 

‘ This is the way the poor live,’ said Kornipker, in a low, bitter tone; 
‘this is the way she has lived ; but we ’ll save her from dying so.’ 

The doctor looked at him, and then turned away and bit his lip: 

‘ What are you going to do for her V demanded Komicker, after a 
pause: ‘ have you medicine with you V 

‘ She requires nothing now,’ said the doctor, in a tone scarcely above 
a whisper. ‘ She’s dead!’ 

Komicker hastily took the light, and bent over her. He remained 
thus for a long time ; and when he rose^ his eyes were filled with tears. 

‘ I’m sorry I left her,’ said he, in a vain efert to speak in his usual 
tones. ‘ It was very hard that she should die alone. I acted for the 
best; but d — n it, 1 ’m always wrong!’ 

He dashed his fist across his face, walked to the window and looked 
out. 

At that moment the door opened, and Harson entered, his face some¬ 
what attempered in its joyous expression; and close behind followed the 
house-keeper with a large basket. 

‘ How is she V asked he, in a subdued tone. 

Komicker made no reply, but looked resolutely out of the window, and 
snuffed profusely. It would not have been manly to show that the large 
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tears were coursing down his cheeks. Harson threw an inquiring 
glance at the doctor, who answered by a shake of the head: ‘ She was 
dead when we got here.’ 

Harson went to the bed, and put back the long tresses from her face. 
There was much in that face to sadden the old man’s heart. Had it 
been that of an old person, of one who had lived out her time, and 
had been gathered in, in due season, he would have thought less of it; 
hut it was sad indeed to see one in the first blush of youth, scarcely 
more than a child, stricken down and dying in such a place, and so 
desolate. 

‘Was there no one with her — not a soul?’ inquired Harson, ear¬ 
nestly, as he rose ; ‘ not one human being, to breathe a word of comfort 
in her ear, or to. whisper a kind word to cheer her on her long journey V 

The doctor shook his head : ‘ No one.’ Harson’s lips quivered, but 
he pressed them tightly together, and turning to Kornicker said : 

‘ Come, my good fellow, you must struggle against your feelings; you 
must not be downcast about it. She’s better off than if she had 
lived — much better off.’ 

‘ I’m not in the least downcast,’ replied Kornicker, in a very resolute 
manner ; ‘ I don’t care a straw about it. She was nothing to me; only 
it’s a little disagreeable to be living in this world without a soul to care 
for, or a soul that cares for you ; and then there was some satisfaction 
in being of use to some one, and in feeling it was your duty to see that 
no one imposed on her, or ill treated her; but no matter; it’s all over 
now. I suppose it’s all right; and I feel quite cheerful, I assure you. 
But you ’ll look to her, will you ? I can be of no farther use here, and 
I’d rather go.’ 

‘ I will,’ said Harson. 

‘ You won’t let her be buried as a pauper, I hope V 

‘ No, upon my honor she shall not,’ replied Harry. 

‘ Very well ^—good night’ 

Harson followed him down the stairs, and again endeavored to force 
a sum of money upmi him; but Kornicker. was resolute in his refusal, 
nor could he be induced to go home with Harson that evening. He said 
that he was not hungry. 

After several ineffectual efforts, the old man permitted him to depart, 
with the internal resolution of keeping his eye on him, and of giving 
him a helping hand in the world ; a resolution which we may as well 
mention that he carried out; so that in a few years Mr. Kornicker be¬ 
came a very vivacious gentleman, of independent property, who fre¬ 
quented a small ale-house in a retired comer of the city, where he 
snuffed prodigally, and became a perfect oracle, and of much reputed 
knowledge, from the sagacious manner in which he shook his head and 
winked on all subjects. 


CHAPTER TW»WTr-MIK». 

It was a clear, cloudless night without, and the stars twinkled and 
glistened as if the sky were full of bright eyes, looking gladly down 
upon the world, and taking a share in all its gayety and happiness. 
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There was no moon, or rather the moon was a reveller, and kept late 
hours, and might be delected sneaking through the sky at about one or 
two in the morning, when she should have been a-bed ; and in conse¬ 
quence of her neglect of duty the streets were dark, except where here 
and there the shop windows threw out bright streams of light, revealing 
now a wrinkled brow, now a fat, jolly face, and now a pair of bright 
sparkling eyes, glowing cheeks, and lips like a rose-bud, as the throng 
of people flitted past them; for an instant clear, distinct, with face, fea- 
ture, and form plainly visible, and then lost in the darkness. Some 
paused to look in the windows, some to chat; and it might have been 
observed, that those who lingered longest in the light, were young, and 
such whose faces could bear both the test of light and scrutiny. But 
amid that crowd was a single man, who followed the same course as the 
rest; skulking in the dark comers, darting rapidly across the streams 
of light, with his head bent down and his hat slouched, as if he desired 
to avoid notice. When he reached those places which were compara¬ 
tively less thronged, he paused and leaned against the iron railings of 
the houses, and more than once turned and retraced his steps, as if he 
had changed or mistaken his route. He was, as far as could be judged 
from the sudden and uncertain glimpses aflforded of his person, tall and 
gaunt, with sunken eyes, long unshorn beard, and a face disfigured by 
a deep gash. He had the appearance of one broken down by ill health 
or sufering, and his panting breath, as he stopped, showed that he was 
taxing his strength by the pace at which he went. Although he paused 
often, and often turned back, yet in the end he resumed his journey, and 
finally reached the upper part of the city. There he struck into a dark 
cross-street. Once free from the crowd, and where few could observe 
him, his smothered feelings broke out; and muttering to himself, grating 
his teeth, blaspheming, now striking his clenched fists as if aiming a 
blow, he darted on. He did not pause until he came to the house of no 
less a person than Harry Harson. He crossed the door-yard hastily, 
as if he feared his resolution might give way ; opened the front door, 
for Harry had no enemies, and his door was unbolted, and entered the 
outer room. The door communicating with the inner room was open, 
so that he could see within ; and perhaps never was there a greater 
contrast than between the occupants of those two rooms. In one was a 
man eaten up by fierce passions, desperate and hardened, with all that 
is noble in the human soul burnt out as with a hot iron ; in the other 
sat an old man whose benevolent features beamed with good will to all 
mankind. There was scarcely a wrinkle in the broad full brow ; the 
hair was sprinkled with gray ; but what of that ? His eye was bright; 
his mouth teemed with good nature; and his heart — God bless thee, 
old Harry Harson! what need to speak of thy heart 7 

The intruder had come in so noiselessly, although his motions were 
rapid and bold, that Harson had hot heard him, but sat reading a news- 
paper, and was not a little startled in looking over it to see a man seated 
within a few feet of him, and gazing at him with eyes as wild and 
bright as those of a maniac. 

‘ Who are you, in the name of heaven ?’ ejaculated he, too surprised 
even to rise, and looking at the stranger as if he still doubted the reality 
of his being in that spot. 
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mingly matters were going on. And could he be crusty and dogged ? or 
could he cherish a grudge against her father ? The thing was impos¬ 
sible. The extended hand was grasped, and grasped warmly. 

‘ Another thing I have to speak of,’ said Rhoneland, relaxing some¬ 
what at the cordial tone of Ned’s feelings. ‘ It is but a short time since 
I learnt the full extent of my obligations to you, for the part you took in 
unmasking the character of Rust, and in obtaining from him a disa¬ 
vowal of charges against me, which, false as they were, were hard in¬ 
deed to bear, and were breaking me down. I have not finished,’ said 
he, raising his hand to prevent the interruption which Somers was en¬ 
deavoring to make; ‘ let me complete what I have to say, and you may 
speak as much as you like, afterward. I will not thank you, for 
thanks kre but words, and too often mean nothing. Is there any thing 
that I can do, to lessen my indebtedness to you ? — or is there any way 
in which I can pay it off altogether V 

He stopped, and looked earnestly in Ned’s face. The red blood 
dashed up to Somers’ very forehead, and he could scarcely breathe for 
the thumping of his heart, as the idea crossed him that now was the 
time to ask for Kate ; nor was his agitation at all diminished by cast¬ 
ing a glance at her, and seeing her cheeks crimson and her eyes down¬ 
cast, as if she anticipated what was going on in his mind. It must be 
confessed, however, that had Rhoneland had no other clue to his wishes 
than that afforded by his words, he would have been very much in the 
dark; for although Ned attempted to speak out boldly, his lips trembled 
very much, and his voice was not as obedient as he could wish; and all 
that was distinctly audible was the girl’s name. 

‘ Why lad, what ails thee V asked Rhoneland, unbending, as he ob¬ 
served the embarrassment of his guest. ‘ You used to be as bold as a 
lion. Come here Kate,’ said he to his daughter; ‘ this young fellow 
has lost his voice; can you tell me what he wants ?’ 

It was now Kate’s turn to grow confused, and the color to deepen on 
her cheek; nor did she utter a word. 

‘ Young man,’ continued Rhoneland, in a grave tone, ‘ I did not send 
for you to trifle with your feelings. You love my daughter, and would 
ask for Aer, and you fear to do so lest the request should be refused. 
She is yours. Treat her kindly, and keep even a shadow of sorrow 
from falling upon her brow. If you do not, an old man’s curse will 
rest upon you; and even though I be dead, and mouldering in my grave, 
where my voice cannot reach you, that silent curse will follow you.’ 
He turned abruptly away, and left the room. 

Ned Somers took Kate’s hand in his; passed his arm about her 
waist, and drew her to him in so singular a manner, that their lips 
could not but meet; and not only once, but at least some half-a-dozen 
times. 

‘ So you ’re mine at last, Kate!’ said he, looking into her very eyes, 
whenever they were raised enough for him to do so. ‘ Did I not tell 
you to cheer up ; and that all would be well ? Did I not say so ; and 
wasn’t I right ? And now, Kate,’ said he, in a less confident tone, ‘ your 
father, though a most worthy old gentleman, is somewhat whimsical, 
and might (mange his mind; so when shall it be V 
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as Ned cooled off in his intimacy with Rhoneland, he appeared to rise 
in the old man’s estimation ; and he grew more cordial when they did 
meet. It may have been that the suspicions implanted by Rust were 
gradually giving way before the frank, honest nature of the young man; 
or it may have been that gratitude for the assistance which Somers had 
lent, (and which Harson was very particular to give hs full weight) in 
disentangling him from the toils of Rust; or it may have been the secret 
influence of Harson, who ventured, whenever it could be done, to speak 
a good word for Ned; or it may have been the drooping fece of his 
child, which he was wont more than ever to study anxiously, that gra¬ 
dually softened his feelings ; but there is no doubt that, to Kate’s sur¬ 
prise, he one day told her to get him pen, ink and paper, and to draw 
the^table in front of him, as he was going to write a letter. And it 
must be confessed, that Kate’s color heightened, and her heart beat fast 
when he had finished the letter, directed it to Mr. Edward Somers, and 
then asked if she knew die address of Somers, which of course she 
did; although she hesitated and stammered as if it were a profound 
secret, and the answer the most difficult thing in the world. 

But her surprise was scarcely greater than that of Ned himself, when 
a boy came to him with a letter which ran thus: 

‘ My dear Edward : Come to me as soon as you can; I wish to see 
you on a matter of much importance to both of us. 

Yours truly, 

Jacob Rhoneland.’ 

Ned felt something bouncing about in a very queer manner directly 
under his ribs, as he read this note; but the sensation was not so painful 
as to prevent his obeying it with a speed that was perfectly marvellous; 
for to Rhoneland it seemed that the letter could scarcely have reached 
its destination before Ned was back with it in his hand. 

‘You got my note,’ said he gravely, as Somers entered, his face 
flushed with the rapidity with which he had come. 

‘ I have.’ 

‘ Do n’t go, Kate,’ said he to his daughter, who with an inkling of 
what was to follow, was stealing away. ‘ What I have to say relates 
to both of you.’ 

‘Some time since,’ said he, rising, add standing in front of Ned, ‘I 
wronged you, by making charges against you which I am now convinced 
were false. My mind was poisoned by one who has gone to his long 
account, and whose evil deeds may sleep with him. For this,’ said he, 
extending his hand, ‘ I ask your pardon; much more frankly and freely 
than I did on the day when we met at Mr. Harson’s. 

Ned took the proffered hand; at the same time pouring out a con¬ 
fusion of words, the sum and substance of which was intended to be, 
that he had taken no offence; that he knew Jacob was misled by others; 
that he was not only perfectly willing, but very happy, to make up 
the matter, and say no more about it; which no doubt was very true, 
for within six feet of him stood Kate, with her soft eyes fixed on his face, 
and her little mouth dimpled with smiles, as she observed how swim- 
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mingly matters were going on. And could he be crusty and dogged ? or 
could he cherish a grudge against her father ? The thing was impos¬ 
sible. The extended hand was grasped, and grasped warmly. 

* Another thing I have to speak of,’ said Rhoneland, relaxing some¬ 
what at the cordial tone of Ned’s feelings. ‘ It is but a short time since 
I learnt the full extent of my obligations to you, for the part you took in 
unmasking the character of Rust, and in obtaining from him a disa¬ 
vowal of charges against me, which, false as they were< were hard in¬ 
deed to bear, and were breaking me down. I have not finished,’ said 
he, raising his hand to prevent the interruption which Somers was en¬ 
deavoring to make; ‘ let me complete what I have to say, and you may 
speak as much as you like, afterward. I will not thank you, for 
thanks kre but words, and too often mean nothing. Is there any thing 
that I can do, to lessen my indebtedness to you ? — or is there any way 
in which I can pay it off altogether V 

He stopped, and looked earnestly in Ned’s face. The red blood 
dashed up to Somers’ very forehead, and he could scarcely breathe for 
the thumping of his heart, as the idea crossed him that now was the 
time to ask for Kate ; nor was his agitation at all diminished by cast¬ 
ing a glance at her, and seeing her cheeks crimson and her eyes down¬ 
cast, as if she anticipated what was going on in his mind. It must be 
confessed, however, that had Rhoneland had no other clue to his wishes 
than that afforded by his words, he would have been very much in the 
dark; for although Ned attempted to speak out boldly, his lips trembled 
very much, and his voice was not as obedient as he could wish; and all 
that was distinctly audible was the girl’s name. 

‘ Why lad, what ails thee V asked Rhoneland, unbending, as he ob¬ 
served the embarrassment of his guest. ‘ You used to be as bold as a 
lion. Come here Kate,’ said he to his daughter; ‘ this young fellow 
has lost his voice ; can you tell me what he wants V 

It was now Kate’s turn to grow confused, and the color to deepen on 
her cheek; nor did she utter a word. 

‘ Young man,’ continued Rhoneland, in a grave tone, ‘ I did not send 
for you to trifle with your feelings. You love my daughter, and would 
ask for ker, and you fear to do so lest the request should be refused. 
She is yours. Treat her kindly, and keep even a shadow of sorrow 
from falling upon her brow. If you do not, an old man’s curse will 
rest upon you; and even though I be dead, and mouldering in my grave, 
where my voice cannot reach you, that silent curse will follow you.’ 
He turned abruptly away, and left the room. 

Ned Somers took Kate’s hand in his; passed his arm about her 
waist, and drew her to him in so singular a manner, that their lips 
could not but meet; and not only once, but at least some half-a-dozen 
times. 

‘ So you ’re mine at last, Kate!’ said he, looking into her very eyes, 
whenever they were raised enough for him to do so. ‘ Did I not tell 
you to cheer up ; and that all would be well ? Did I not say so ; and 
wasn’t I right ? And now, Kate,’ said he, in a less confident tone, ‘ your 
father, though a most worthy old gentleman, is somewhat whimsical, 
and might change his mind; ^ when shall it be V 
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Kate’s reply was so very low, that it reached no ears except those of 
Ned ; but whatever it was, it is certain that on that day month they had 
been married a week, and were deep in preparations for a merry¬ 
making to be held on that very evening at Rhoneland’s old house, which 
had b^n so furbished up and renovated, under the auspices of the 
young couple, that every thing in it seemed to shine again. A party 
at Jacob Rhoneland’s ! It was a thing unheard of, and produced quite 
a sensation in the drowsy part of the town where he lived. Never had 
a household been in such a fluster as his was. What deep consulta¬ 
tions were held to prevent the old man — who seemed to have grown 
quite cheerful and light-hearted, and chirruped about the house like 
some gay old old cricket— from meddling in every thing, and to throw 
dust in his eyes, so as to make him suppose that he was having every 
thing in his own way, when in fa<jt he was having nothing. And then 
what a time it took, and what entreaties, to prevail on him to let the great 
wooden chest, studded with brass nails, which he never took his eye 
from, be removed to an upper-chamber, to make room for their guests. 
But Harry Harson, who was in the thick of all the doings, in and out 
a dozen times in an hour ; rubbing his hands and enjoying the bustle, 
giving advice, suggesting this thing and that, and setting every thing 
wrong; managed to get the great chest out of the way, for he dragged it 
up stairs under Rhoneland’s very nose, and in the teeth of his remon¬ 
strances ; and depositing it in a little out-of-the-way room, very difficult 
of access, by reason of the angles and turns in the entry, and the size 
of the chest, told Rhoneland that if he wanted it below he might take 
it there himself; but that it was better where it was, and much more 
safe and out of the way; in which opinion Rhoneland finally coincided. 

Betimes Kate came down stairs to receive her guests, looking so 
charmingly, and her eyes flashing with such malicious brightness, 
that on meeting her in the entry Ned stopped to kiss her, and tell her 
that she was looking ‘ gloriouslya performance and observation by 
the way, which he had already repeated half-a-dozen times in the course 
of the last hour. By twos and threes the guests began to arrive, and 
went up stairs. There was a great clatter above, where they were 
taking off their things. It took a wonderful time to remove the hats 
and shawls; for although for a long time up they went, none came 
down. There must have been thirty assembled above stairs. At last 
Harry Harson, who was in the room with Ned and Kate, dressed in his 
best black suit, and looking as young and merry as aiiy of them, vowed 
that he would not stand it, and salli^ up stairs and sent them down in 
a drove. How bright and cheerful they all were! how the congratula¬ 
tions poured in upon Ned and Kate ; and hopes for his future happiness, 
and that he might have a large fortune, and a lyge family to help him 
take care of it. 

A loud scraping and jingling announced that the music was there, 
and put a stop to such flummery as conversation. The young folks 
were going into the business of the evening. The little stunted black 
fiddler with rings in his ears, was mounted on one chair; the big, fat 
fiddler, who fiddled with his eyes shut, was seated on another; and the 
goggle-eyed negro, with a self-satisfied face, who simpered on every 
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body, and flourished the tambourine, was placed like an umbrella in the 
comer, to be out of the way. 

The fat fiddler called out for the gentlemen to choose their partners 
for a quadrille. Then came the long premonitory screeching of the 
fiddle-bow across the cat-gut; then the slight, tremulous jingle of the 
tambourine, as if the goggle-eyed negro were dying to begin ; then the 
bustling and hustling, and squeezing of the couples, until they had ob¬ 
tained their places in the dance. Then the scientific look of fat fid¬ 
dler, as he opened his eyes and surveyed the whole, to see that all was 
right; then the slight clearing of his throat, as he threw his bead on one 
side, bellowed out ^ right and left,’ and forthwith plunged into the mat¬ 
ter, might and maim Away he went, but fast and furious at his heels 
followed the little stunted fiddler; and loud above the din of both, rose 
the rattle of the tambourine. < Right hand across! forward two ; balan- 
cez; ladies chain; forward four; dos-d-dos; chassez to the right; 
cross over; all round; here, there, every where, and all over — he was 
up to it all. In vain the dancers fairly flew; the fat fiddler was equal 
to all emergencies ; he never lagged; he was sometimes too fast, but 
never — no, not for a single instant — was he behind. 

‘ Whew!’ said he, as he gave the final flourish of his bow, and lay¬ 
ing it aside, wiped his forehead on his coat-sleeve, and called for a tum¬ 
bler of cold water. And thereupon the stunted fiddler and the tambourine 
made the same request; the latter suggesting that his glass might 
be tempered with a ‘ small spirt of gin,’ without hurting his feelings. 

In that dance, the lightest step and merriest voice was that of Harson, 
who led out the bride, and footed it there with the best of them ; and 
who through the whole evening was bustling around the room, with a 
kind word for every one, and as much at home as if the house, and the 
company, and even the bride, belonged to him. And in fact, one or two 
of the guests — but they were unsophisticated people from the coun¬ 
try — were for some time under the delusion that Harry was the bride¬ 
groom, instead of the quiet young fellow who was seen walking about 
the rooms, talking to the disagreeable old women, and getting partners 
for the ugly young ones, without their knowing it; but all in such an 
unobtrusive manner that he seemed quite a nob^y when compared with 
Harson. ^ 

But there must be an end even to the merriest meetings ; and when 
they had kept it up until the night had got among the small hours, they 
began to drop off. And here, amid the adieus of departing guests, we 
will take our leave of the young couple ; for it is far pleasanter to bid 
farewell to those whose friendship we have cherished when hope is strong 
and bright, than when care or disappointment has flung its shadow over 
their hearts. 


oaAFTXR THB I.ART. 

A PEW weeks had elapsed, and a small group were gathered one eve¬ 
ning at Harson’s fireside. It was competed of three persons beside 
Harson. The first was a man of about fifty; he might have been 
yqunger; and the heavy wrinkles which were scored across his fore- 
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head may have been the fruit of trouble and care, for they were almost 
too deep for his years; his mouth was firmly compressed, like that of 
one in the habit of mastering strong feelings 5 and the whole character 
of his face would have been stem, but for his dark, gray eye, which at 
times brightened up almost to childish playfulness. This was Mr. 
Colton, the father of Harson’s protege, Annie. The child herself was 
seated on Harson^s knee, sound asleep, with her head resting on his 
breast. The only other person in the group Was the wife of Mr. Colton. 
She W€W quite young, and had once possessed great beauty—the beauty 
of youth and happiness; but that was gone, and in its place was the pa¬ 
tient look of one who had suffered much, and in silence. She spoke 
seldom, and in a low tone, so soft and musical that one regretted when 
. the voice ceased. 

‘ Your letter,’ said Mr. Colton, in continuation of a previous conv^- 
sation, ‘ put an end to all my plans respecting my poor niece. I had 
hoped to assist her; for knowing her father’s hostility to her, I feared 
that she might be in want. Her death was a very melancholy ong^.’ 

He looked in the fire in deep thought, and for a short time a sdence 
ensued which no one seemed inclined to break. / . ^ 

‘ I never saw her,’ said his wife, after some moments; ‘ I ljhi& you 
did.’ 

‘Yes, once — at the trial,’ replied he, uttering the last words Vith an 
effort, as if the subject were painful. ‘ She was very beautiful.’ 

‘ Did she resemble her father?’ inquired Mrs. Colton. > 

‘ Perhaps I can settle that question more easily than any one,’ said 
Harson, rising up, ‘ by letting you judge for yourself.’ 

He went to a small curtain which hung against the wall, and draw¬ 
ing it aside, disclosed a portrait of Rust’s daughter — the same which 
Rust had brooded over with such mingled emotions on the night pre¬ 
vious to the murder. The same childlike, innocent smile, played round 
the small, dimpled mouth; the same calm, thoughtful expression of in- 
tellect mingled with gentleness, shone out of the eyes. All was as it 
was when father and child last looked upon it — the criminal and her 
accuser. Every line was unaltered ; but where were they? Dust! 
They had acted their part on ekrth; their love, their hate, their fears, 
their remorse, were past. The tide of time was hurrying on, bringing 
life and death, and hopes and fears to others, but sweeping from tlie 
earth all trace of their footsteps. To them forever, aye even until the 
last trump, time and thought, and care and feeling, had no existence ? 

Mrs. Colton’s eyes filled with tears as she gazed upon the picture. 

‘ She deserved a happier fate,’ said she, in a subdued tone, as if she 
feared to disturb the spell which seemed to hang about it. 

‘ It was ordained for the best,’ replied Harson, in a grave tone, as he 
regarded the portrait with a kind of solemn interest. Then, after a mo¬ 
ment, he add^: ‘ That was her, before want and suffering had laid 
their iron finger upon her. When I saw her, she was dead. She was 
very beautiful even then ; but in the short time that had elapsed since 
her father’s imprisonment, the work of years had been performed; she 
seemed much older and thinner, and more care-worn.’ 

VOL. XXIII. 70 
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‘ How did you get this V inquired Mr. Colton, pointing to the pic¬ 
ture. 

‘ A friend of mine, the person who aided the girl in her last moments, 
accidentally learned that it was for sale, and begged me to buy it. He 
was too poor to do it, and I was willing to gratify him ; and so the pic¬ 
ture became mine.’ 

Mr. Colton looked at him for a few moments, as if on the point of 
making some remark, and then walked to the other end of the room and 
took a seat without a word. He was aroused by the child climbing on 
his knee, and putting her arms about his neck. 

‘ God protect you, my child!’ said he, laying his hand affectionately 
on her head ; ‘ may you never know the misery which has fallen upon 
that poor girl !’ 

The words were intended to be inaudible, but they reached the ear 
of his wife, who going up to him, and laying her hand on his arm, said 
in a low voice: ‘ Come, come, George, do not give way to these feelings. 
You must not be gloomy.’ 

He looked at her sadly, and then placing his finger on his heart, said: 

‘ Is not what has been going on here, for years, enough to wither to the 
root every feeling of cheerfulness, so that it should never again put forth 
a blossom V 

‘ Hush ! hush !’ interrupted his wife, in a whisper; ‘ if you have suf¬ 
fered, you have gained at last what you have always pray^ for; while 
he, the one who caused it all, has paid the penalty of his misdeeds. 
Remember what his fate was.’ She pointed to the picture : ‘ Remem¬ 
ber too, the fate of his only child. George, George! his punishment 
has been terrible, even in this world !’ 

‘ You are right, Mary — God forgive me ! I ’ll thibk of it no more. 
He and I were nursed in the same arms, and watched by the same fond 
mother. From the bottom of my heart I forgive him. It would be sac¬ 
rilege to her memory, for me to harbor an unkind feeling toward even 
a stranger, if she had loved him.’ 

He was silent for a moment, and then addressing Harson, enquired : 

‘ Who is this Mr. Komicker V 

* A poor fellow, with little to help him through the world but careless 
habits and a good heart.’ 

‘ What character does he bear V inquired tho other. 

‘ Such as might be expected from his position,’ replied Harson ; ‘ full 
of flaws, but with a vein of gold running through it. Nature has given 
him fine feelings, and fortune, unluckily, has placed him in a situation 
where such feelings are impediments rather than otherwise. But he is 
a noble fellow for all that.’ 

‘ Where can he be found V asked his guest. 

Harson probably anticipated the object of this inquiry, for he said 
with a laugh: 

‘ He has been taken care of; he has been placed where the means of 
livelihood and competence are in his grasp, if he will but work for them. 
And what is better yet, he seems disposed to do so, although not much 
can be expected of him at first. I do not think,’ added he, ‘ that it con¬ 
tributes to the happiness of a young man, with a long life before him, to 
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be altogether idle. I will do ajl that I can to help him ; but he must 
work. It will be more easy for him as he gets used to the traces.’ 

The stranger acquiesced in this remark, and then added : ‘ I will take 
his address, nevertheless, for I must see him when I return to the city, 
which will be very shortly; but you seem to have anticipated me in 
every thing. Even the lawyer, Mr. Holmes, declined to be paid for his 
services. He said that this was not strictly a business matter, and that 
what he had done was out of friendship for you, and that I had better 
pocket the fee and drop the subject; at the same time, he said he was 
going to dinner, and asked me to join him, which I did, and a very 
pleasant tirpe we had of it.’ 

A good-natured laugh was indulged at the peculiarities of the old 
lawyer, and many stories told of him, and of others who have figured 
in this history. Nor was it until the little clock over the mantel-piece 
seemed to give a very vehement wag of its pendulum as it struck twelve, 
and Spite, who had been asleep in the corner, bounced up, alarmed at 
the lateness of the night, and barked vociferously, that they dreamed of 
going to bed. 

- The strangers were Harson’s guests that night; and the old man, 
having escorted them to their room, and wished them good night, was 
himself soon in bed and asleep. 

Bright and early the next morning, they were astir; for they were to 
leave the city, and Harson was up and ready to see them ofl*. It was 
a fine morning; the trees were just beginning to put forth their spring 
leaves, and the grass in the public squares was looking quite fresh and 
green, as they drove down to the wharf, where the steamer lay, whiz¬ 
zing and puffing, and groaning as if in mortal pain, and tugging at its 
cable like some shackled sea-monster struggling to escape to its home 
in the deep. Early as it was, crowds were hurrying to and fro; carts 
driving up and unloading; porters staggering along with trunks and 
bales on their shoulders; carriages dashing up at a gallop, filled with 
people afraid of being too late, and going off more leisurely after the 
passengers were deposited on the wharf. People were bustling hither 
and thither, elbowing their way to one place, merely to find out where 
to elbow it to the next; friends were bidding each other adieu ; and in 
particular, a stout lady from the country, in yellow ribbons, from the 
upper part of the boat was sending a confidential message to her family 
and friends by a gentleman who stood in the crowd some sixty yards off. 

Through this throng the coach containing our friends drove, and just 
in good time, for as they stepped on board, the last bell rang. 

‘ All aboard !’ shouted the captain ; ‘ take in the plank.’ 

Harson shook hands with his friends. ‘ God bless thee, my child !’ 
said he, pressing Annie in his arms. The next moment he stepped 
on shore; and the boat glided from the dock, and shot out upon the 
green water. 

‘ Ah, Annie!’ said the old man, as he stopped waving his hand, and 
turned away from the river, ‘ I had hoped that you would have been 
mine own as long as I lived ; but it’s all right as it is. Your brother,’ 
added he, ‘ I did not miss much, when his parents took him, but you 
had become a part of my home. Well, well!’ 
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No doubt there was a great deal of hidden consolation in these last 
words; for Harson’s face soon recovered its usual cheerful character, 
and he steadily trudged toward his home. 

A few words respecrting the other characters, and our task is ended. 

Grosket was induced by Mr. Colton to remove t,o the country, where 
an intercourse with different and better men than those with whom he 
had hitherto associated tended in a great measure to soften his charac¬ 
ter, and temper his fierce passions — the offspring of persecution and 
suffering. 

Mrs. Blossom, at first alarmed by the fear of the law, grew penitent 
and rigorous in the discharge of her moral obligations to society; but 
the Law being a notorious sleepy-head, and never appearing to have its 
eyes open, she gradually fell into her old habits, reopened her/semi¬ 
nary for lambsand from the great quantity of her disciples which 
frequent the thoroughfares of the city at present, I should judge is get¬ 
ting along prosperously. Mr. Snork was extremely desirous of be¬ 
coming a partner in the concern, and made several overtures to that 
effect, which might have been accepted by the lady, had he not objected 
to being deprived of his eye-sight, and seated at a corner to receive pen- 
nies from passers-by. It was in vain that the lady represented to him 
that this would be the making of their respective fortunes; that blind 
beggars, particularly if they were remarkably disgusting, as was the 
case with him, had been known to retire with handsome fortunes, and 
that some of them even bought snug little farms in the country, and kept 
ahorse and‘shay.’ Mr. Snork however, was obstinate; his propo¬ 
sals were accordingly rejected, and he returned disconsolately to his 
abode, which was now lonely, his wife having paid a visit to the peni¬ 
tentiary, for the benefit of the country air. 

The widow, Mrs. Chowles, still lives in her quiet, blinking little house, 
as cheerful and contented as ever; as happy as ever to hear Harry’s 
heavy step, and to see his honest face in his old corner in her parlor; 
and although he is no longer accompanied by Spite, who has grown old 
and rheumatic, so that he is unable to stir from the chimney-corner, 
where he passes his time in crabbed solitude, except when he turns up 
his dim eyes to his old master, as he hears his voice, and feels his caress¬ 
ing hand on his head; all else is as it was in that little household ; and 
that it may long continue, is our warmest wish. 


CONCLUSION. 

Mr. Stites’ manuscript was written at different tifnes, and in differ- 
rent hands. The little man was evidently troubled with a defective 
memory, (although I would not tell him so for the world,) and has per¬ 
mitted many strange mistakes and anachronisms to creep into his tale, 
which inclines me to think that the whole matter is not so authentic as 
he pretends, but has been gleaned in various parcels from the regions of 
romance. But as he is not a little tetchy on the score of his veracity, I 
can only suggest that the tale be regarded by his good natured readers 
rather as a fiction than sober truth. 

From beginning to end, strong disapprobation has been expressed by 
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Mr. Snagg, who says that ‘that d — d dog is enough to kill any story, 
and that for his part, he does n’t think much of Stites; never did, and 
never will; and that a single hair of Slaughter’s tail was worth Stites’ 
marrow, fat and kidneys, all done up together.’ 

It is useless to argue with him; and I find the most judicious mode 
of disposing of the matter is to let the question remain unanswered; by 
which means he soon comes round, begins to discover a few merits in 
the manuscript, and finally concludes with a warm panegyric upon Mr. 
Stites himself, always however with a reservation as to the dog, whom 
he swears ‘ he never shall be able to stomach.’ 

In all respects, my quiet old home remains as it was. The same 
mystery hangs about it as formerly. The interest which for a time was 
excited respecting it, when I gave an account of the murder which had 
left it shunned and tenantless, has died away ; and with the exception 
of Mr. Snagg, Mr. Stites, and my dog, I have few visiters. Perhaps it 
is best that it should be so; for I have the spectres of no hard feelings 
nor bitter thoughts, nor painful recollections to haunt me, requiring ex¬ 
citement and bustle to drive them otf ; and old age demands time for 
solemn thought and serious meditation, to enable it to wean itself from 
the past, and look cheerfully forward to the future. 

But no more of myself. My task is ended ; and I now bid you fare- 

* John Quod. 


THE PAST. 


s. 

Despair not, though thy rouree is drear, 
Tlie past lias pleasures for us all; 

Bright scenes and tliinp to hearts most dear, 
And those how fondly we recall. 


Such as some lovely girl we knewi 
Such as some touching .song we iieard; 
Such as some evening spent, when flew 
The hours as swift as jiaasing bird. 


III. 

Such as some well-tried friend wc had; 

Such as some acts of kindness done. 
Yet rising up to make ns glad, 

And so will rise when years are gone. 


Despair not! still be innocent; 

Admire the beaudfnl, the good, 
And when the cry of woe is sent, 
Turn to relieve, in pitying mood. 


So sliall the present, when Uis pa^t, 

Rich with liarmonious scenes iip|»car. 

No gloomy shallows o'er it cast. 

No spectres there, to make thee fear. jc. a. 
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THE HEARTH OP 


H O M 


BT MA.BT B. HBWITT. 


The 8t(Hin around my dwelling sweeps. 
And while the dry bo^hs fierce it reaps, 
My heart within a vigil keeps, 

^le warm and cheering hearth beside; 
And as I mark the kindling glow 
Brightly o’er all its radiance throw, 

Ba^ to the years my memories flow, 
When Rome sat on her hills in pride; 
When every stream and grove ana tree 
And fountain had its deity. 


The hearth was then, ’mong low and great. 
Unto the Lares consecrate: 

The youth arrived to man’s estate 
There oflered up his golden heart; 
Thither, when overwhelmed with dread. 
The stranger still for refuge fled. 

Was kindly cheered, and warmed, and fed. 
Till he might fearless thence depart: 

And there the slave, a slave no more. 

Hung reverent up the chain he wore. 


Full many a change the hearth hatli known; 
The Druid fire, the curfew’s tone. 

The log that bright at yule-tide shone. 

The merry sports of Hallow-e’en; 

Yet still where’er a home is found. 

Gather the warm affections round. 

And there the notes of mirth resound. 

The voice of wisdom heard between: 

And welcomed there with words of grace. 
The stranger finds a resting place. 


Oh! wheresoe’er our feet may roam. 

Still sacred is the hearth of home; 

Whether beneath the princely dome. 

Or peasant’s lowly roof it oe. 

For home the wanderer ever yearns; 
Backwward to where its hearth-fire bhms. 
Like to the wife of old, he turns 
Ever the eyes of memory. 

Back where his heart he offered first — 

Back where his fond young hopes he nursed. 


My humble hearth though all disdain. 
Here may I cast aside the chain 
The world hath coldly on me lain; 

Here to my Lares oflfer up 
The warm prayer of a grateful heart; 
Thou that my household guardian art. 
That dost to me thine aid impart, 

And with thy mercy fill’st my cup; 
Stren^hen the hope within my soul. 
Till 1 in faith may reach the goal. 
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PROFESSOR SHAW. 


A B K K T C n . 


Plutarch Shaw, the naturalist, was lately in the stocks, which has 
been a matter of much talk among the virtuosi, and a good deal of ma¬ 
licious laughter on all hands. He cut a devil of a figure, rest assured, 
propped up in a straight jacket, his eye fiery with vengeance; the inno¬ 
cent victim of ‘ circumstances,’ and that very common error of putting 
the saddle on the wrong horse. A very little explanation will serve to 
place this matter in the right light, and show by what a fantastic ad* 
venture an honest man, who was alway given to roam over much ter- 
ritory, was suddenly placed upon the limits, and one of the most pro- 
found explorers of the curious became himself for the time being a 
curiosity. 

Mr. Shaw is so much of an enthusiast, that it is very unpleasant to 
stand near him when he is talking about his bugs, or exhibiting his 
specimens, on account of being spattered all over with the spray of his 
eloquence. A bat shot down in the dusk of the evening is enough to 
set him half crazy, and make the saliva fly all over ; it rolls and surges 
against the bulwarks of his jagged teeth in a rabid foam, showers out 
with his descriptions, and makes him only tolerable at arm’s length. 
The beetles and butterflies which he has transfixed are innumerable ; 
and he is perpetually syringing down the humming-birds, as stationary 
on vibrating wings, these beautiful creatures of the air plunge their 
beaks deep into the cups of flowers. With him pin-money is an item. 
If he marks any thing curious in the natural world, he ‘ sticks a pin 
there,’ and keeps it for future reference ; any thing from a lady-bug 
ready to unfold suddenly the gauze upon its hard back, where you would 
think no wings existed, and fly away, to an offensive black beetle that 
snuffs the candle, or cracks its head against the wall, thence upward in 
the scale to the bird which Liberty loves as her sublimest emblem, the 
proudest of the proud, the bird of our own mountains, and the eagle of 
our own skies. 

* * 1 would not bcedlessly set foot upon a worm,’ 

writes Cowper: not so however with the great Shaw, whose collection 
of worms is most disgusting ; exceeded only by his reptiles preserved 
in spirits, with all their sickening exhibition of claws. He has got some 
dragons that fall little short of the Devil himself in general hideousness 
and outrageous tails; some noots brought from Nootka Sound ; some 
green monsters from Green Bay; some devilish things from Van Die- 
mon’s land; and finally, Plutarch is himself hideous, and ought to be 
put in a collection, which by the by, he lately was. It was a great era 
in his life time when he shot a wild-cat; that however has nothing to 
do with the present story, and must be told shortly. He threw a stone 
at him, it seems, to frighten him out of the bushes, where by dint of 
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mingly matters were going on. And could he be crusty and dogged ? or 
could he cherish a grudge against her father ? The thing was impos¬ 
sible. The extended hand was grasped, and grasped warmly. 

‘ Another thing I have to speak of,’ said Rhoneland, relaxing some¬ 
what at the cordial tone of Ned’s feelings. ^ It is but a short time since 
I leajrnt the full extent of my obligations to you, for the part you took in 
unmasking the character* of Rust, and in obtaining from him a disa¬ 
vowal of charges against me, which, false as they were^ were hard in¬ 
deed to bear, and were breaking me down. I have not finished,’ said 
he, raising his hand to prevent the interruption which Somers was en¬ 
deavoring to make; ‘ let me complete what I have to say, and you may 
speak as much as you like, afterward. I will not thank you, for 
thanks kre but words, and too often mean nothing. Is there any thing 
that I can do, to lessen my indebtedness to you ? — or is there any way 
in which I can pay it off altogether V 

He stopped, and looked earnestly in Ned’s face. The red blood 
dashed up to ^mers’ very forehead, and he could scarcely breathe for 
the thumping of his heart, as the idea crossed him that now was the 
time to ask for Kate ; nor was his agitation at all diminished by cast¬ 
ing a glance at her, and seeing her cheeks crimson and her eyes down- 
cast, as if she anticipated what was going on in his mind. It must be 
confessed, however, that had Rhoneland had no other clue to his wishes 
than that afforded by his words, he would have been very much in the 
dark; for although Ned attempted to speak out boldly, his lips trembled 
very much, and his voice was not as obedient as he could wish; and all 
that was distinctly audible was the girl’s name. 

‘ Why lad, what ails thee V asked Rhoneland, unbending, as he ob¬ 
served the embarrassment of his guest. ‘ You used to be as bold as a 
lion. Come here Kate,’ said he to his daughter ; ‘ this young fellow 
has lost his voice ; can you tell me what he wants V 

It was now Kate’s turn to grow confused, and the color to deepen on 
her cheek; nor did she utter a word. 

‘ Young man,’ continued Rhoneland, in a grave tone, ‘ I did not send 
for you to trifle with your feelings. You love my daughter, and would 
ask for her, and you fear to do so lest the request should be refused. 
She is yours. Treat her kindly, and keep even a shadow of sorrow 
from falling upon her brow. If you do not, an old man’s curse will 
rest upon you; and even though I be dead, and mouldering in my grave, 
where my voice cannot reach you, that silent curse will follow you.’ 
He turned abruptly away, and left the room. 

Ned Somers took Kate’s hand in his; passed his arm about her 
waist, and drew her to him in so singular a manner, that their lips 
could not but meet; and not only once, but at least some half-a-dozen 
times. 

‘ So you ’re mine at last, Kate!’ said he, looking into her very eyes, 
whenever they were raised enough for him to do so. ‘ Did I not tell 
you to cheer up ; and that all would be well ? Did I not say so ; and 
wasn’t I right ? And now, Kate,’ said he, in a less confident tone, ‘ your 
father, though a most worthy old gentleman, is somewhat whimsical, 
and might change his mind; ^ when shall t/ be ?’ 
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Kate’s reply was so very low, that it reached no ears except those of 
Ned ; but whatever it was, it is certain that on that day month they had 
been married a week, and were deep in preparations for a merry¬ 
making to be held on that very evening at Rhoneland’s old house, which 
had b^n so furbished up and renovated, under the auspices of the 
young couple, that every thing in it seemed to shine again. A party 
at Jacob Rhoneland’s ! It was a thing unheard of, and produced quite 
a sensation in the drowsy part of the town where he lived. Never had 
a household been in such a fluster as his was. What deep consulta¬ 
tions were held to prevent the old man — who seemed to have grown 
quite cheerful and light-hearted, and chirruped about the house like 
some gay old old cricket — from meddling in every thing, and to throw 
dust in his eyes, so as to make him suppose that he was having every 
thing in his own way, when in fact he was having nothing. And then 
what a time it took, and what entreaties, to prevail on him to let the great 
wooden chest, studded with brass nails, which he never took his eye 
from, be removed to an upper-chamber, to make room for their guests. 
But Harry Harson, who was in the thick of all the doings, in and out 
a dozen times in an hour; rubbing his hands and enjoying the bustle, 
giving advice, suggesting this thing and that, and setting every thing 
wrong; managed to get the great chest out of the way, for he dragged it 
up stairs under Rhoneland’s very nose, and in the teeth of his remon¬ 
strances ; and depositing it in a little out-of-the-way room, very difficult 
of access, by reason of the angles and turns in the entry, and the size 
of the chest, told Rhoneland that if he wanted it below he might take 
it there himself; but that it was better where it was, and much more 
safe and out of the way; in which opinion Rhoneland finally coincided. 

Betimes Kate came down stairs to receive her guests, looking so 
charmingly, and her eyes flashing with such malicious brightness, 
that on meeting her in the entry Ned stopped to kiss her, and tell her 
that she was looking ‘ gloriouslya performance and observation by 
the way, which he had already repeated half-a-dozen times in the course 
of the last hour. By twos and threes the guests began to arrive, and 
went up stairs. There was a great clatter above, where they were 
taking off their things. It took a wonderful time to remove the hats 
and shawls; for although for a long time up they went, none came 
down. There must have been thirty assembled above stairs. At last 
Harry Harson, who was in the room with Ned and Kate, dressed in his 
best black suit, and looking as young and merry as any of them, vowed 
that he would not stand it, and sallied up stairs and sent them down in 
a drove. How bright and cheerful they all were! how the congratula¬ 
tions poured in upon Ned and Kate ; and hopes for his future happiness, 
and that he might have a large fortune, and a large family to help him 
take care of it. 

A loud scraping and jingling announced that the music was there, 
and put a stop to such flummery as conversation. The young folks 
were going into the business of the, evening. The little stunted black 
fiddler with rings in his eais, was mounted on one chair; the big, fat 
fiddler, who fiddled with his eyes shut, was seated on another; and the 
goggle-eyed negro, with a self-satisfied face, who simpered on every 
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body, and flourished the tambourine, was placed like an umbrella in the 
comer, to be out of the way. 

The fat fiddler called out for the gentlemen to choose their partners 
for a quadrille. Then came the long premonitory screeching of the 
fiddle-bow across the cat-gut; then the slight, tremulous jingle of the 
tambourine, as if the goggle-eyed negro were dying to begin ; then the 
bustling and hustling, and squeezing of the couples, until they had ob¬ 
tained their places in the dance. Then the scientific look of the fat fid¬ 
dler, as he opened his eyes and surveyed the whole, to see that all was 
right; then the slight clearing of his throat, as he threw his head on one 
side, bellowed out ‘ right and left,* and forthwith plunged into the mat¬ 
ter, might and maim Away he went, but fast and furious at his heels 
followed the little stunted fiddler; and loud above the din of both, rose 
the rattle of the tambourine. ‘ Right hand across! forward two ; ^lan- 
cez; ladies chain; forward four; dos-a-dos; chassez to the right; 
cross over; all round; here, there, every where, and all over— he was 
up to it all. In vain the dancers fairly flew; the fat fiddler was equal 
to all emergencies ; he never lagged; he was sometimes too fast, but 
never — no, not for a single instant — was he behind. 

‘ Whew V said he, as he gave the final flourish of his bow, and lay¬ 
ing it aside, wiped his forehead on his coat-sleeve, and called for a tum¬ 
bler of cold water. And thereupon the stunted fiddler and the tambourine 
made the same request; the latter suggesting that his glass might 
be tempered with a ‘ small spirt of gin,* without hurting his feelings. 

In that dance, the lightest step and merriest voice was that of Harson, 
who led out the bride, and footed it there with the best of them; and 
who through the whole evening was bustling around the room, with a 
kind word for every one, and as much at home as if the house, and the 
company, and even the bride, belonged to him. And in fact, one or two 
of the guests — but they were unsophisticated people from the coun¬ 
try — were for some time under the delusion that Harry was the bride¬ 
groom, instead of the quiet young fellow who was seen walking about 
the rooms, talking to the disagreeable old women, and getting partners 
for the ugly young ones, without their knowing it; but all in such an 
unobtrusive manner that he seemed quite a nob^y when compared with 
Harson. ^ 

But there must be an end even to the merriest meetings ; and when 
they had kept it up until the night had got among the small hours, they 
began to drop off. And here, amid the adieus oi departing guests, we 
will take our leave of the young couple ; for it is far pleasanter to bid 
farewell to those whose friendship we have cherished when hope is strong 
and bright, than when care or disappointment has flung its shadow over 
their hearts. 


CflAFTXR TBS X-AMT. 

A FEW weeks had elapsed, and a small group were gathered one eve¬ 
ning at Harson’s fireside. It was composed of three persons beside 
Harson. The first was a man of about fifty; he might have been 
younger; and the heavy wrinkles which were scored across his fore- 
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head may have been the fruit of trouble and care, for they were almost 
too deep for his years; his mouth was firmly compressed, like that of 
one in the habit of mastering strong feelings 5 and the whole character 
of his face would have been stem, but for his dark, gray eye, which at 
times brightened up almost to childish playfulness. This was Mr. 
Colton, the father of Harson’s protege, Annie. The child herself was 
seated on Harson’s knee, sound asleep, with her head resting on his 
breast. The only other person in the group was the wife of Mr. Colton. 
She was quite young, and had once possessed great beauty—the beauty 
of youth and happiness; but that was gone, and in its place was the pa¬ 
tient look of one who had suffered much, and in silence. She spoke 
seldom, and in a low tone, so soft and musical that one regretted when 
• the voice ceased. 

‘ Your letter,’ said Mr. Colton, in continuation of a previous conv^- 
sation, ‘ put an end to all my plans respecting my poor -niece. I had 
hoped to assist her; for knowing her father’s hostility to her, I feared 
that she might be in want. Her death was a very melancholy onq^’ 

He looked in the fire in deep thought, and for a short time a sdence 
ensued which no one seemed inclined to break. / 

‘ I never saw her,’ said his wife, after some moments; < I think you 
did.’ 

‘ Yes, once — at the trial,’ replied he, uttering the last worcR with an 
effort, as if the subject were painful. ‘ She was very beautiful.’ 

‘ Did she resemble her father V inquired Mrs. Colton. ^ 

‘ Perhaps I can settle that question more easily than any one,’ said 
Harson, rising up, ‘ by letting you judge for yourself.’ 

He went to a small curtain which hung against the wall, and draw- 
ing it aside, disclosed a portrait of Rust’s daughter—the same which 
Rust had brooded over with such mingled emotions on the night pre¬ 
vious to the murder. The same childlike, innocent smile, played round 
the small, dimpled mouth; the same calm, thoughtful expression of in¬ 
tellect mingled with gentleness, shone out of the eyes. All was as it 
was when father and child last looked upon it — the criminal and her 
accuser. Every line was unaltered; but where were they? Dust! 
They had acted their part on earth; their love, their hate, their fears, 
their remorse, were past.. The tide of time was hurrying on, bringing 
life and death, and hopes and fears to others, but sweeping from the 
earth all trace of their footsteps. To them forever, aye even until the 
last trump, time and thought, and care and feeling, had no existence ! 

Mrs. Colton’s eyes filled witk tears as she gazed upon the picture. 

‘ She deserved a happier fate,’ said she, in a subdued tone, as if she 
feared to disturb the spell which seemed to hang about it. 

‘ It was ordained for the best,’ replied Harson, in a grave tone, as he 
regarded the portrait with a kind of solemn interest. Then, after a mo- 
ment, he add^: ‘ That was her, before want and suffering had laid 
their iron finger upon her. When I saw her, she was dead. She was 
very beautiful even then ; but in the short time that had elapsed since 
her father’s imprisonment, the work of years had been performed; she 
seemed much older and thinner, and more care-worn.’ 

VOL. XXIII. 70 
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‘ How did you get this V inquired Mr. Colton, pointing to the pic¬ 
ture. 

‘ A friend of mine, the person who aided the girl in her last moments, 
accidentally learned that it was for sale, and begged me to buy it. He 
was too poor to do it, and I was willing to gratify him ; and so the pic¬ 
ture became mine.’ 

Mr. Colton looked at him for a few moments, as if on the point of 
making some remark, and then walked to the other end of the room and 
took a seat without a word. He was aroused by the child climbing on 
his knee, and putting her arms about his neck. 

‘ God protect you, my child V said he, laying his hand affectionately 
on her head; ‘ may you never know the misery which has fallen upon 
that poor girl !’ 

The words were intended to be inaudible, but they reached the ear 
of his wife, who going up to him, and laying her hand on his arm, said 
in a low voice: ‘ Come, come, George, do not give way to these feelings. 
You must not be gloomy.’ 

He looked at her sadly, and then placing his finger on his heart, said: 

‘ Is not what has been going on here, for years, enough to wither to the 
root every feeling of cheerfulness, so that it should never again put forth 
a blossom V 

‘ Hush ! hush !’ interrupted his wife, in a whisper; ‘ if you have suf¬ 
fered, you have gained at last what you have always prayed for; while 
/te, the one who caused it all, has paid the penalty of his misdeeds. 
Remember what his fate was.’ She pointed to the picture : ‘ Remem¬ 
ber too, the fate of his only child. George, George! his punishment 
has been terrible, even in this world!’ 

^ You are right, Mary — God forgive me ? I ’ll thitik of it no more. 
He and I were nursed in the same arms, and watched by the same fond 
mother. From the bottom of my heart I forgive him. It would be sac¬ 
rilege to her memory, for me to harbor an unkind feeling toward even 
a stranger, if she had loved him.’ 

He was silent for a moment, and then addressing Harson, enquired : 

‘ Who is this Mr. Komicker V 

‘ A poor fellow, with little to help him through the world but careless 
habits and a good heart.’ 

‘ What character does he bear ?’ inquired the other. 

‘ Such as might be expected from his position,’ replied Harson ; ‘ full 
of flaws, but with a vein of gold running through it. Nature has given 
him fine feelings, and fortune, unluckily, has placed him in a situation 
where such feelings are impediments rather than otherwise. But he is 
a noble fellow for all that.’ 

< Where can he be found V asked his guest. 

Harson probably anticipated the object of this inquiry, for he said 
with a laugh : 

‘ He has been taken care of; he has been placed where the means of 
livelihood and competence are in his grasp, if he will but work for them. 
And what is better yet, he seems disposed to do so, although not much 
can be expected of him at first. I do not think,’ added he, ‘ that it con¬ 
tributes to the happiness of a young man, with a long life before him, to 
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be altogether idle. I will do ajl that I can to help him ; but he must 
work. It will be more easy for him as he gets used to the traces.’ 

The stranger acquiesced in this remark, and then added: ‘ I will take 
his address, nevertheless, for I must see him when I return to the city, 
which will be very shortly; but you seem to have anticipated me in 
every thing. Even the lawyer, Mr. Holmes, declined to be paid for his 
services. He said that this was not strictly a business matter, and that 
what he had done was out of friendship for you, and that I had better 
pocket the fee and drop the subject; at the same time, he said he was 
going to dinner, and asked me to join him, which I did, and a very 
pleasant tirpe we had of it.’ 

A good-natured laugh was indulged at the peculiarities of the old 
lawyer, and many stories told of him, and of others who have figured 
in this history. Nor was it until the little clock over the mantel-piece 
seemed to give a very vehement wag of its pendulum as it struck twelve, 
and Spite, who had been asleep in the corner, bounced up, alarmed at 
the lateness of the night, and barked vociferously, that they dreamed of 
going to bed. 

- The strangers were Harson’s guests that night; and the old man, 
having escorted them to their room, and wished them good night, was 
himself soon in bed and asleep. 

Bright and early the next morning, they were astir; for they were to 
leave the city, and Harson was up and ready to see them ofi*. It was 
a fine morning; the trees were just beginning to put forth their spring 
leaves, and the grass in the public squares was looking quite fresh and 
green, as they drove down to the wharf, where the steamer lay, whiz¬ 
zing and puffing, and groaning as if in mortal pain, and tugging at its 
cable like some shackled sea-monster struggling to escape to its home 
in the deep. Early as it was, crowds were hurrying to and fro; carts 
driving up and unloading; porters staggering along with trunks and 
bales on their shoulders; carriages dashing up at a gallop, filled with 
people afraid of being too late, and going off more leisurely after the 
passengers were deposited on the wharf. People were bustling hither 
and thither, elbowing their way to one place, merely to find out where 
to elbow it to the next; friends were bidding each other adieu ; and in 
particular, a stout lady from the country, in yellow ribbons, from the 
upper part of the boat was sending a confidential message to her family 
and friends by a gentleman who stood in the crowd some sixty yards off. 

Through this throng the coach containing our friends drove, and just 
in good time, for as they stepped on board, the last bell rang. 

‘ All aboard !’ shouted the captain; ‘ take in the plank.’ 

Harson shook hands with his friends. ‘ Grod bless thee, my child !’ 
said he, pressing Annie in his arms. The next moment he stepped 
on shore; and the boat glided from the dock, and shot out upon the 
green water, 

‘ Ah, Annie !’ said the old man, as he stopped waving his hand, and 
turned away from the river, ‘ I had hc^ed that you would have been 
mine own as long as I lived ; but it’s all right as it is. Your brother,’ 
added he, ‘ I did not miss much, when his parents took him, but you 
had become a part of my home. Well, well!’ 
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No doubt there was a great deal of hidden consolation in these last 
words ; for Harson’s face soon recovered its usual cheerful character, 
and he steadily trudged toward his home. 

A few words respecting the other characters, and our task is ended. 

Grosket was induced by Mr. Colton to remove the country, where 
an intercourse with different and better men than those with whom he 
had hitherto associated tended in a great measure to soften his jsharac- 
ter, and temper his fierce passions — the offspring of persecution and 
suffering. 

Mrs. Blossom, at first alarmed by the fear of the law, grew penitent 
and rigorous in the discharge of her moral obligations to society ; but 
the Law being a notorious sleepy-head, and never appearing to have its 
eyes open, she gradually fell into her old habits, reSpened her/ semi¬ 
nary for lambsand from the great quantity of her disciples which 
frequent the thoroughfares of the city at present, I should judge is get¬ 
ting along prosperously. Mr. Snork was extremely desirous of be¬ 
coming a partner in the concern, and made several overtures to that 
effect, which might have been accepted by the lady, had he not objected 
to being deprived of his eye-sight, and seated at a corner to receive pen¬ 
nies from passers-by. It was in vain that the lady represented to him 
that this would be the making of their respective fortunes; that blind 
beggars, particularly if they were remarkably disgusting, as was the 
case with him, had been known to retire with handsome fortunes, and 
that some of them even bought snug little farms in the country, and kept 
a horse and ‘ shay.’ Mr. Snork however, was obstinate; his propo- 
sals were accordingly rejected, and he returned disconsolately to his 
abode, which was now lonely, his wife having paid a visit to the peni¬ 
tentiary, for the benefit of the country air. 

The widow, Mrs. Chowles, still lives in her quiet, blinking little house, 
as cheerful and contented as ever ; as happy as ever to hear Harry’s 
heavy step, and to see his honest face in his old corner in her parlor; 
and although he is no longer accompanied by Spite, who has grown old 
and rheumatic, so that he is unable to stir from the chimney-corner, 
where he passes his time in crabbed solitude, except when he turns up 
his dim eyes to his old master, as he hears his voice, and feels his caress¬ 
ing hand on his head; all else is as it was in that little household ; and 
that it may long continue, is our warmest wish. 


CONCLUSION. 

Mr. Stites’ manuscript was written at different titnes, and in differ- 
rent hands. The little man was evidently troubled with a defective 
memory, (although I would not tell him so for the world,) and has per¬ 
mitted many strange mistakes and anachronisms to creep into his tale, 
which inclines me to think that the whole matter is not so authentic as 
he pretends, but has been gleaned in various parcels from the regions of 
romance. But as he is not a little tetchy on the score of his veracity, I 
can only suggest that the tale be regarded by his good natured readers 
rather as a fiction than sober truth. 

From beginning to end, strong disapprobation has been expressed by 
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Mr. Snagg, who says that ‘ that d — d dog is enough to kill any story, 
and that for his part, he does n’t think much of Stites; never did, and 
never will; and that a single hair of Slaughter’s tail was worth Stites’ 
marrow, fat and^ kidneys, all done up together.’ 

It is useless to argue with him ; and I find the most judicious mode 
of disposing of the matter is to let the question remain unanswered; by 
which means he soon comes round, begins to discover a few merits in 
the manuscript, and finally concludes with a warm panegyric upon Mr. 
Stites himself, always however with a reservation as to the dog, whom 
he swears ‘ he never shall be able to stomach*’ f 

In all respects, my quiet old home remains as it was. The same 
mystery hangs about it as formerly. The interest which for a time was 
excited respecting it, when I gave an account of the murder which had 
left it shunned and tenantless, has died away ; and with the exception 
of Mr. Snagg, Mr. Stites, and my dog, I have few visiters. Perhaps it 
is best that it should be so; for I have the spectres of no hard feelings 
nor bitter thoughts, nor painful recollections to haunt me, requiring ex¬ 
citement and bustle to drive them off; and old age demands time for 
solemn thought and serious meditation, to enable it to wean itself from 
the past, and look cheerfully forward to the future. 

But no more of myself. My task is ended ; and I now bid you fare- 

’ John Quod. 


THE PAST. 


Despair not, though thy course is drear, 
The past lias pleasures for us all; 

Bright scenes and things to hearts most dear. 
And those how fondly We recall. 


Such as some lovely girl we knew^ 

Such as some touching song we iieard; 
Such as some evening spent, when flew 
The hours as swift as passing bird. 

ITI. 

Such as some well-tried friend wc had; 

Such as some acts of kindness done, 
Yet rising up to make us glad, 

And so wul rise when years are gone. 


Despair not! still be innocent; 

Admire the beautiful, the good, 
And when the cry of woe is sent, 
'rum to relieve, in pitying mood. 


So sliall the present, when’t is past, 
Rich witli narmonious scenes apjjear, 
No gloomy shadows o’er it cast, 

No spectres iliere, to make thee fear. 
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THE HEARTH OP 


HOME. 


BT UA.BT B. HBWITT. 


The storm aroimd my dwelling sweeps. 

And while the dry bo^hs fierce it reaps, 
My heart within a vigil keeps, 

^le warm and clieering iiearth beside; . 
And as I mark the kindling glow 
Brightly o’er all its radiance throw. 

Back to the years my memories flow, 

When Rome sat on her hills in pride; 
When every stream and grove and tree 
And fountain had its deity. 


The hearth was then, ’rnong low and great, 
Unto the Lares consecrate: 

The youth arrived to man’s estate 
There oflered up his jrolden heart; 
Thither, when overwhelmed with dread. 
The stranger still for refuge fled. 

Was kindly cheered, and warmed, and fed. 
Till he might fearless thence depart; 

And there the slave, a slave no more. 

Hung reverent up the chain he wore. 


Full many a change the hearth hatli known; 
The Druid fire, Uie curfew’s tone. 

The log that bright at yule-tide shone, 

The merry sports of Hallow-e’en; 

Yet still where’er a home is found. 

Gather the warm affections round. 

And there the notes of mirth resound. 

The voice of wisdom heard between: 

And welcomed there with words of grace. 
The stranger finds a resting place. 


Oh! wheresoe’er our feet may roam. 

Still sacred is the hearth of home; 

Whether beneath the princely dome. 

Or peasant’s lowly roof it be. 

For home the w’anderer ever yearns; 
Backwward to where its hearth-fire bums. 
Like to the wife of old, he turns 
Ever the eyes of memory. 

Back where his heart he oflt'.red first — 

Back where his fond young hopes he nursed. 


My humble hearth though all disdain. 
Here may I cast a^ide the chain 
The world hath coldly on me lain; 

Here to my Lares offer up 
The warm prayer of a grateful heart; 
Thou that my household guardian art. 
That dost to me thine aid impart, 

And with thy mercy fill’st my cup; 
Strengthen the hope within my soul. 
Till 1 m faith may reach the goal. 
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PROFESSOR SHAW. 


A S K X T 0 B . 

Plutarch Shaw, the naturalist, was lately in the stocks, which has 
been a matter of much talk among the virtuosi, and a good deal of ma¬ 
licious laughter on all hands. He cut a devil of a figure, rest assured, 
propped up in a straight jacket, his eye fiery with vengeance; the inno¬ 
cent victim of ‘ circumstances,’ and that very common error of putting 
the saddle on the wrong horse. A very little explanation will serve to 
place this matter in the right light, and show by what a fantastic ad* 
venture an honest man, who was alway given to roam over much ter¬ 
ritory, was suddenly placed upon the limits, and one of the most pro¬ 
found explorers of the curious became himself for the time being a 
curiosity. 

Mr. Shaw is so much of an enthusiast, that it is very unpleasant to 
stand near him when he is talking about his bugs, or exhibiting his 
specimens, on account of being spattered all over with the spray of his 
eloquence. A bat shot down in the dusk of the evening is enough to 
set him half crazy, and make the saliva fly all over ; it rolls and surges 
against the bulwarks of his jagged teeth in a rabid foam, showers out 
with his descriptions, and makes him only tolerable at arm’s length. 
The beetles and butterflies which he has transfixed are innumerable ; 
and he is perpetually syringing down the humming-birds, as stationary 
on vibrating wings, these beautiful creatures of the air plunge their 
beaks deep into the cups of flowers. With him pin-money is an item. 
If he marks any thing curious in the natural world, he ‘ sticks a pin 
there,’ and keeps it for future reference ; any thing from a lady-bug 
ready to unfold suddenly the gauze upon its hard back, where you would 
think no wings existed, and fly away, to an offensive black beetle that 
snufls the candle, or cracks its head against the wall, thence upward in 
the scale to the bird which Liberty loves as her sublimest emblem, the 
proudest of the proud, the bird of our own mountains, and the eagle of 
our own skies. 

- * I would not beedlossly set foot upon a worm,' 

writes Cowper: not so however with the great Shaw, whose collection 
of worms is most disgusting ; exceeded only by his reptiles preserved 
in spirits, with all their sickening exhibition of claws. He has got some 
dragons that fall little short of the Devil himself in general hideousness 
and outrageous tails; some noots brought from Nootka Sound; some 
green monsters from Green Bay; some devilish things from Van Die- 
mon’s land; and finally, Plutarch is himself hideous, and ought to be 
put in a collection, which by the by, he lately was. It was a great era 
in his life time when he shot a wild-cat; that however has nothing to 
do with the present story, and must be told shortly. He threw a stone 
at him, it seems, to frighten him out of the bushes, where by dint of 
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mingly matters were going on. And could he be crusty and dogged ? or 
could he cherish a grudge against her father ? The thing was impos¬ 
sible. The extended hand was grasped, and grasped warmly. 

< Another thing I have to speak of,’ said Rhoneland, relaxing some¬ 
what at the cordial tone of Ned’s feelings. ‘ It is but a short time since 
I learnt the full extent of my obligations to you, for the part you took in 
unmasking the character of Rust, and in obtaining from him a disa¬ 
vowal of charges against me, which, false as they were^ were hard in¬ 
deed to bear, and were breaking me down. I have not finished,’ said 
he, raising his hand to prevent the interruption which Somers was en¬ 
deavoring to make; ‘ let me complete what I have to say, and you may 
speak as much as you like, afterward. I will not thank you, for 
thanks kre but words, and too often mean nothing. Is there any thing 
that I can do, to lessen my indebtedness to you ? — or is there any way 
in which I can pay it off altogether V 

He stopped, and looked earnestly in Ned’s face. The red blood 
dashed up to Somers’ very forehead, and he could scarcely breathe for 
the thumping of his heart, as the idea crossed him that now was the 
time to ask for Kate; nor was his agitation at all diminished by cast¬ 
ing a glance at her, and seeing her cheeks crimson and her eyes down¬ 
cast, as if she anticipated what was going on in his mind. It must be 
confessed, however, that had Rhoneland had no other clue to his wishes 
than that afforded by his words, he would have been very much in the 
dark; for although Ned attempted to speak out boldly, his lips trembled 
very much, and his voice was not as obedient as he could wish; and all 
that was distinctly audible was the girl’s name. 

‘ Why lad, what ails thee V asked Rhoneland, unbending, as he ob¬ 
served the embarrassment of his guest. ‘ You used to be as bold as a 
lion. Come here Kate,’ said he to his daughter; ‘ this young fellow 
has lost his voice ; can you tell me what he wants V 

It was now Kate’s turn to grow confused, and the color to deepen on 
her cheek; nor did she utter a word. 

‘ Young man,’ continued Rhoneland, in a grave tone, ‘ I did not send 
for you to trifle with your feelings. You love my daughter, and would 
ask for her^ and you fear to do so lest the request should be refused. 
She is yours. Treat her kindly, and keep even a shadow of sorrow 
from falling upon her brow. If you do not, an old man’s curse will 
rest upon you; and even though I be dead, and mouldering in my grave, 
where my voice cannot reach you, that silent curse will follow you.’ 
He turned abruptly away, and left the room. 

Ned Somers took Kate’s hand in his; passed his arm about her 
waist, and drew her to him in so singular a manner, that their lips 
could not but meet; and not only once, but at least some half-a-dozen 
times. 

‘ So you ’re mine at last, Kate!’ said he, looking into her very eyes, 
whenever they were raised enough for him to do so. ‘ Did I not tell 
you to cheer up ; and that all would be well ? Did I not say so ; and 
wasn’t I right ? And now, Kate,’ said he, in a less confident tone, ‘ your 
father, though a most worthy old gentleman, is somewhat whimsical, 
and might change his mind; so when shall it be V 
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Kate’s reply was so very low, that it reached no ears except those of 
Ned ; but whatever it was, it is certain that on that day month they had 
been married a week, and were deep in preparations for a merry¬ 
making to be held on that very evening at Rhoneland’s old house, which 
had been so furbished up and renovated, under the auspices of the 
young couple, that every thing in it seemed to shine again. A party 
at Jacob Rhoneland’s ! It was a thing unheard of, and produced quite 
a sensation in the drowsy part of the town where he lived. Never had 
a household been in such a fluster as his was. What deep consulta¬ 
tions were held to prevent the old man — who seemed to have grown 
quite cheerful and light-hearted, and chirruped about the house like 
some gay old old cricket— from meddling in every thing, and to throw 
dust in his eyes, so as to make him suppose that he was having every 
thing in his own way, when in fact he was having nothing. And then 
what a time it took, and what entreaties, to prevail on him to let the great 
wooden chest, studded with brass nails, which he never took his eye 
from, be removed to an upper-chamber, to make room for their guests. 
But Harry Harson, who was in the thick of all the doings, in and out 
a dozen times in an hour; rubbing his hands and enjoying the bustle, 
giving advice, suggesting this thing and that, and setting every thing 
wrong; managed to get the great chest out of the way, for he dragged it 
up stairs under Rhoneland’s very nose, and in the teeth of his remon¬ 
strances ; and depositing it in a little out-of-the-way room, very difficult 
of access, by reason of the angles and turns in the entry, and the size 
of the chest, told Rhoneland that if he wanted it below he might take 
it there himself; but that it was better where it was, and much more 
safe and out of the way; in which opinion Rhoneland finally coincided. 

Betimes Kate came down stairs to receive her guests, looking so 
charmingly, and her eyes flashing with such malicious brightness, 
that on meeting her in the entry Ned stopped to kiss her, and tell her 
that she was looking ‘ gloriouslya performance and observation by 
the way, which he had already repeated half-a-dozen times in the course 
of the last hour. By twos and threes the guests began to arrive, and 
went up stairs. There was a great clatter above, where they were 
taking off their things. It took a wonderful time to remove the hats 
and shawls; for although for a long time up they went, none came 
down. There must have been thirty assembled above stairs. At last 
Harry Harson, who was in the room with Ned and Kate, dressed in his 
best black suit, and looking as young and merry as ariy of them, vowed 
that he would not stand it, and sallied up stairs and sent them down in 
a drove. How bright and cheerful they all were! how the congratula¬ 
tions poured in upon Ned and Kate ; and hopes for his future happiness, 
and that he might have a large fortune, and a large family to help him 
take care of it. 

A loud scraping and jingling announced that the music was there, 
and put a stop to such flummery as conversation. The young folks 
were going into the business of the evening. The little stunted black 
fiddler with rings in his ears, was mounted on one chair; the big, fat 
fiddler, who fiddled with his eyes shut, was seated on another; and the 
goggle-eyed negro, with a self-satisfied face, who simpered on every 
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body, and flourished the tambourine, was placed like an umbrella in the 
comer, to be out of the way. 

The fat fiddler called out for the gentlemen to choose their partners 
for a quadrille. Then came the long premonitory screeching of the 
fiddle-bow across the cat-gut; then the slight, tremulous jingle of the 
tambourine, as if the goggle-eyed negro were dying to begin ; then the 
bustling and hustling, and squeezing of the couples, until they had ob¬ 
tained flieir places in the dance. Then the scientific look of fat fid¬ 
dler, as he opened his eyes and surveyed the whole, to see that all was 
right; then the slight clearing of his throat, as he threw his head on one 
side, bellowed out ‘ right and left,* and forthwith plunged into the mat¬ 
ter, might and maim Away he went, but fast and furious at his heels 
followed the little stunted fiddler; and loud above the din of both, rose 
the rattle of the tambourine. ‘ Right hand across! forward two ; Man- 
cez; ladies chain; forward four; dos-^-dos; chassez to the right; 
cross over; all round; here, there, every where, and all over— he was 
up to it all. In vain the dancers fairly flew; the fat fiddler was equal 
to all emergencies ; he never lagged; he was sometimes too fast, but 
never — no, not for a single instant — was he behind. 

‘ Whew !* said he, as he gave the final flourish of his bow, and lay- 
ing it aside, wiped his forehead on his coat-sleeve, and called for a tum- 
blerof cold water. And thereupon the stunted fiddler and the tambourine 
made the same request; the latter suggesting that his glass might 
be tempered with a ‘ small spirt of gin,* without hurting his feelings. 

In that dance, the lightest step and merriest voice was that of Harson, 
who led out the bride, and footed it there with the best of them; and 
who through the whole evening wcus bustling around the room, with a 
kind word for every one, and as much at home as if the house, and the 
company, and even the bride, belonged to him. And in fact, one or two 
of the guests — but they were unsophisticated people from the coun¬ 
try — were for some time under the delusion that Harry was the bride¬ 
groom, instead of the quiet young fellow who was seen walking about 
the rooms, talking to the disagreeable old women, and getting partners 
for the ugly young ones, without their knowing it; but all in such an 
unobtrusive manner that he seemed quite a nob^y when compared with 
Harson. ^ 

But there must be an end even to the merriest meetings ; and when 
they had kept it up until the night had got among the small hours, they 
began to drop off. And here, amid the adieus of departing guests, we 
will take our leave of the young couple ; for it is far pleasanter to bid 
farewell to those whose friendship we have cherished when hope is strong 
and bright, than when care or disappointment has flung its shadow over 
their hearts. 


OSAFTCR TBX Z-ABT. 

A FEW weeks had elapsed, and a smdl group were gathered one eve¬ 
ning at Harson*s fireside. It was composed of three persons beside 
Harson. The first was a man of about fifty; he might have been 
younger; and the heavy wrinkles which were scored across his fore- 
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head may have been the fruit of trouble and care, for they were almost 
too deep for his years; his mouth was firmly compressed, like that of 
one in die habit of mastering strong feelings; and the whole character 
of his face would have been stem, but for his dark, gray eye, which at 
times brightened up almost to childish playfulness. This was Mr. 
Colton, the father of Harson’s protege, Annie. The child herself was 
seated on Harson’s knee, sound asleep, with her head resting on his 
breast. The only other person in the group Was the wife of Mr. Colton. 
She was quite young, and had once possessed great beauty—the beauty 
of youth and happiness; but that was gone, and in its place was the pa¬ 
tient look of one who had suffered much, and in silence. She spoke 
seldom, and in a low tone, so soft and musical that one regretted when 
. the voice ceased. 

‘ Your letter,’ said Mr. Colton, in continuation of a previous conv^- 
sation, ‘ put an end to all my plans respecting my poor niece. I had 
hoped to assist her; for knowing her father’s hostility to her, I feared 
that she might be in want. Her death was a very melancholy onq^.’ 

He looked in the fire in deep thought, and for a short time a sdence 
ensued which no one seemed inclined to break. ; . ^ 

* I never saw her,’ said his wife, after some moments; ‘ I think you 
did.’ 

‘Yes, once — at the trial,’ replied he, uttering the last w6r(& with an 
effort, as if the subject were painful. ‘ She was very beautiful.’ 

‘ Did she resemble her father?’ inquired Mrs. Colton. ? 

‘ Perhaps I can settle that question more easily than any one,’ said 
Harson, rising up, ‘ by letting you judge for yourself.’ 

He went to a small curtain which hung against the wall, and draw- 
ing it aside, disclosed a portrait of Rust’s daughter — the same which 
Rust had brooded over with such mingled emotions on the night pre¬ 
vious to the murder. The same childlike, innocent smile, played round 
the small, dimpled mouth; the same calm, thoughtful expression of in¬ 
tellect mingled with gentleness, shone out of the eyes. All was as it 
was when father and child last looked upon it — the criminal and her 
accuser. Every line was unaltered; but where were they? Dust! 
They had acted their part on earth; their love, their hate, their fears, 
their remorse, were past.. The tide of time was hurrying on, bringing 
life and death, and hopes and fears to others, but sweeping from tlie 
earth all trace of their footsteps. To them forever, aye even until the 
last trump, time and thought, and care and feeling, had no existence ! 

Mrs. Colton’s eyes filled witb tears as she gazed upon the picture. 

‘ She deserved a happier fate,’ said she, in a subdued tone, as if she 
feared to disturb the spell which seemed to hang about it. 

‘ It was ordained for the best,’ replied Harson, in a grave tone, as he 
regarded the portrait with a kind of solemn interest. Then, after a mo¬ 
ment, he add^: ‘ That was her, before want and suffering had laid 
their iron finger upon her. When I saw her, she was dead. She was 
very beautiful even then ; but in the short time that had elapsed since 
her father’s imprisonment, the work of years had been performed; she 
seemed much older and thinner, and more care-worn.’ 

VOL. xxni. 70 
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‘ How did you get this V inquired Mr. Colton, pointing to the pic¬ 
ture. 

‘ A friend of mine, the person who aided the girl in her last moments, 
accidentally leafned that it was for sale, and begged me to buy it. He 
was too poor to do it, and I was willing to gratify him ; and so the pic¬ 
ture became mine.’ 

Mr. Colton looked at him for a few moments, as if on the point of 
making some remark, and then walked to the other end of the room and 
took a seat without a word. He was aroused by the child climbing on 
his knee, and putting her arms about his neck. 

‘ God protect you, my child!’ said he, laying his hand affectionately 
on her head ; ‘ may you never know the misery which has fallen upon 
that poor girl!’ 

The words were intended to be inaudible, but they reached the ear 
of his wife, who going up to him, and laying her hand on his arm, said 
in a low voice: ‘ Come, come, George, do not give way to these feelings. 
You must not be gloomy.’ 

He looked at her sadly, and then placing his finger on his heart, said: 

‘ Is not what has been going on here, for years, enough to wither to the 
root every feeling of cheerfulness, so that it should never again put forth 
a blossom V 

‘ Hush ! hush !’ interrupted his wife, in a whisper; ‘ if you have suf¬ 
fered, you have gained at last what you have always prayed for; while 
he, the one who caused it all, has paid the penalty of his misdeeds. 
Remember what his fate was.’ She pointed to the picture : ‘ Remem¬ 
ber too, the fate of his only child. George, George! his punishment 
has been terrible, even in this world !’ 

‘ You are right, Mary — God forgive me ? I ’ll thibk of it no more. 
He and I were nursed in the same arms, and watched by the same fond 
mother. From the bottom of my heart I forgive him. It would be sac¬ 
rilege to her memory, for me to harbor an unkind feeling toward even 
a stranger, if she had loved him.’ 

He was silent for a moment, and then addressing Harson, enquired : 

‘ Who is this Mr. Kornicker V 

‘ A poor fellow, with little to help him through the world but careless 
habits and a good heart.’ 

‘ What character does fie bear V inquired the other. 

‘ Such as might be expected from his position,’ replied Harson; ‘ full 
of flaws, but with a vein of gold running through it. Nature has given 
him fine feelings, and fortune, unluckily, has placed him in a situation 
where such feelings are impediments rather than otherwise. But he is 
a noble fellow for all that.’ 

‘ Where can he be found V asked his guest. 

Harson probably anticipated the object of this inquiry, for he said 
with a laugh: 

‘ He has been taken care of; he has been placed where the means of 
livelihood and competence are in his grasp, if he will but work for them. 
And what is better yet, he seems disposed to do so, although not much 
can be expected of him at first. I do not think,’ added he, ‘ that it con¬ 
tributes to the happiness of a young man, with a long life before him, to 
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be altogether idle. I will do all that I can to help him ; but he must 
work. It will be more easy for him as he gets used to the traces.’ 

The stranger acquiesced in this remark, and then added : ‘ I will take 
his address, nevertheless, for I must see him when I return to the city, 
which will be very shortly; but you seem to have anticipated me in 
every thing. Even the lawyer, Mr. Holmes, declined to be paid for his 
services. He said that this was not strictly a business matter, and that 
what he had done was out of friendship for you, and that I had better 
pocket the fee and drop the subject; at the same time, he said he was 
going to dinner, and asked me to join him, which I did, and a very 
pleasant tirpe we had of it.’ 

A good-natured laugh was indulged at the peculiarities of the old 
lawyer, and many stories told of him, and of others who have figured 
in this history. Nor was it until the little clock over the mantel-piece 
seemed to give a very vehement wag of its pendulum as it struck twelve, 
and Spite, who had been asleep in the corner, bounced up, alarmed at 
the lateness of the night, and barked vociferously, that they dreamed of 
going to bed. 

- The strangers were Harson’s guests that nightand the old man, 
having escorted them to their room, and wished them good night, was 
himself soon in bed and asleep. 

Bright and early the next morning, they were astir; for they were to 
leave the city, and Harson was up and ready to see them off’. It was 
a fine morning; the trees were just beginning to put forth their spring 
leaves, and the grass in the public squares was looking quite fresh and 
green, as they drove down to the wharf, where the steamer lay, whiz¬ 
zing and puffing, and groaning as if in mortal pain, and tugging at its 
cable like some shackled sea-monster struggling to escape to its home 
in the deep. Early as it was, crowds were hurrying to and fro; carts 
driving up and unloading; porters staggering along with trunks and 
bales on their shoulders; carriages dashing up at a gallop, filled with 
people afraid of being too late, and going off more leisurely after the 
passengers were deposited on the wharf. People were bustling hither 
and thither, elbowing their way to one place, merely to find out where 
to elbow it to the next; friends were bidding each other adieu ; and in 
particular, a stout lady from the country, in yellow ribbons, from the 
upper part of the boat was sending a confidential message to her family 
and friends by a gentleman who stood in the crowd some sixty yards off. 

Through this throng the coach containing our friends drove, and just 
in good time, for as they stepped on board, the last bell rang. 

‘ All aboard !’ shouted the captain ; ‘ take in the plank.’ 

Harson shook hands with his friends. ‘ God bless thee, my child !’ 
said he, pressing Annie in his arms. The next moment he stepped 
on shore; and the boat glided from the dock, and shot out upon the 
green water. 

‘ Ah, Annie!’ said the old man, as he stopped waving his hand, and 
turned away from the river, ‘I had hoped that you would have been 
mine own as long as I lived; but it’s all right as it is. Your brother,’ 
added he, ‘ I did not miss much, when his parents took him, but you 
had become a part of my home. Well, well!’ 
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No doubt there was a great deal of hidden consolation in these last 
words ; for Harson’s face soon recovered its usual cheerful character, 
and he steadily trudged toward his home. 

A few words respecting the other characters, and our taek is ended. 

Grosket was induced by Mr. Colton to remove ip the country, where 
an intercourse with different and better men than those with whom he 
had hitherto associated tended in a great measure to soften his charac¬ 
ter, and tender his fierce passions —the offspring of persecution and 
suffering. 

Mrs. Blossom, at first alarmed by the fear of the law, grew penitent 
and rigorous in the discharge of her moral obligations to society; but 
the Law being a notorious sleepy-head, and never appearing to have its 
eyes open, she gradually fell into her old habits, rebpened her/semi¬ 
nary for lambs and from the great quantity of her disciples which 
frequent the thoroughfares of the city at present, I should judge is get¬ 
ting along prosperously. Mr. Snork was extremely desirous of be¬ 
coming a partner in the concern, and made several overtures to that 
effect, which might have been accepted by the lady, had he not objected 
to being deprived of his eye-sight, and seated at a corner to receive pen¬ 
nies from passers-by. It was in vain that the lady represented to him 
that this would be the making of their respective fortunes ; that blind 
beggars, particularly if they were remarkably disgusting, as was the 
case with him, had been known to retire with handsome fortunes, and 
that some of them even bought snug little farms in the country, and kept 
a horse and ‘ shay.’ Mr. Snork however, was obstinate; his propo¬ 
sals were accordingly rejected, and he returned disconsolately to his 
abode, which was now lonely, his wife having paid a visit to the peni¬ 
tentiary, for the benefit of the country air. 

The widow, Mrs. Chowles, still lives in her quiet, blinking little house, 
as cheerful and contented as ever; as happy as ever to hear Harry’s 
heavy step, and to see his honest face in his old corner in her parlor; 
and although he is no longer accompanied by Spite, who has grown old 
and rheumatic, so that he is unable to stir from the chimney-corner, 
where he passes his time in crabbed solitude, except when he turns up 
his dim eyes to his old master, as he hears his voice, and feels his caress¬ 
ing hand on his head; all else is as it was in that little household ; and 
that it may long continue, is our warmest wish. 


CONCLUSION. 

Mr. Stites’ manuscript was written at different tihies, and in differ- 
rent hands. The little man was evidently troubled with a defective 
memory, (although I would not tell him so for the world,) and has per¬ 
mitted many strange mistakes and anachronisms to creep into his tale, 
which inclines me to think that the whole matter is not so authentic as 
he pretends, but has been gleaned ih various parcels from the regions of 
romance. But as he is not a little tetchy on the score of his veracity, I 
can only suggest that the tale be regarded by his good natured readers 
rather as a fiction than sober truth. ^ 

From beginning to end, strong disapprobation has been expressed by 
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Mr. Snagg, who says that ‘ that d — d dog is enough to kill any story, 
and that for his par4^ he does n’t think much of Stites; never did, and 
never will; and that a single hair of Slaughter’s tail was worth Stites’ 
marrow, fat and" kidneys, all done up together.’ 

It is useless to argue with him ; and I find the most judicious mode 
of disposing of the matter is tp let the question remain unanswered; by 
which means he soon comes round, begins to discover a few merits in 
the manuscript, and finally concludes with a warm panegyric upon Mr, 
Stites himself, always however with a reservation as to the dog, whom 
he swears ‘ he never shall be able to stomach.’ 

In all respects, my quiet old home remains as it was. The same 
mystery hangs about it as formerly. The interest which for a time was 
excited respecting it, when I gave an account of the murder which had 
left it shunned and tenantless, has died away ; and with the exception 
of Mr. Snagg, Mr. Stites, and my dog, I have few visiters. Perhaps it 
is best that it should be so; for I have the spectres of no hard feelings 
nor bitter thoughts, nor painful recollections to haunt me, requiring ex¬ 
citement and bustle to drive them off ; and old age demands time for 
solemn thought and serious meditation, to enable it to wean itself from 
the past, and look cheerfully forward to the future. 

But no more of myself. My task is ended ; and I now bid you fare- 

* John Quod. 


THE PAST. 


Despair not, though thy course is drear, 
The past 1ms pleasures for us all; 

Bright scenes and thinp to hearts most dear. 
And those how fondly we recall. 


Such as some lovely girl we knew^ 

Such as some touching song we heard; 
Such as some evening sjient, when flew 
The hours as swift as passing bird. 

III. 

Such as some well-tried friend wc had; 

Such as some acts of kindness done, 
Yet rising up to make us glad, , 

And so will rise when years are gone. 


Despair not! still be innocent; 

Admire the beautiful, the good, 
And when the cry of woe is sent. 
Turn to relieve, in pitying mood. 


So sliall the present, when w past. 
Rich witli harmonious scenes ap|»ear, 
No gloomy shailows o'er it cast, 

No spectres there, to make thee fear. 
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THE HEARTH OF HOME. 


BT MART X. BBWITT. 


The stonn around my dwelling sweeps. 
And while the dry bo^hs fierce it reaps. 
My heart within a vigil keeps, 

^e warm and cheering liearth beside; 
And as I mark the kindling glow 
Brightly o’er all its radiance throw, 

Ba^ to the years my memories flow, 
When Rome sat on her hills in pride; 
When every stream and grove ana tree 
And fountain had its deity. 


The hearth was then, ’mong low and great, 
Unto the Lares consecrate: 

The youth arrived to man’s estate 
There oflered up his ^Iden heart; 
Thither, when overwhelmed with dread. 
The stranger still for refuge fled. 

Was kindly cheered, and warmed, and fed. 
Till he might fearless thence depart: 

And there the slave, a slave no more. 

Hung reverent up the chain he wore. 


Full many a change the hearth hatli known; 
The Druid fire, the curfew’s tone. 

The log that bright at ytile-tide shone. 

The merry sports of Hallow-e’en; 

Yet still where’er a home is found, 

Gather the warm afifections round. 

And there the notes of mirth resound. 

The voice of wisdom heard between: 

And welcomed there with words of grace, 
Tlie stranger finds a resting place. 


Oh! w’heresoe’er our feet may roam. 

Still sacred is the hearth of home; 

Whether beneath the princely dome. 

Or peasant’s lowly roof it be. 

For home the wanderer ever yearns; 
Backwward to where its hearth-fire bhms. 
Like to the wife of old, he turns 
Ever the eves of memory. 

Back where his heart he oflt red first — 

Back where his fond young hopes he nursed. 


My humble hearth though all disdain. 
Here may I cast aside the chain 
The world hath coldly on me lain; 

Here to my Lares ofier up 
The warm prayer of a grateful heart; 
Thou that my household guardian art. 
That dost to me tliine aid impart. 

And with thy mercy fill’st my cup; 
Strengthen the hope within my soul. 
Till 1 m faith may reach the goal. 
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PROFESSOR 


SHAW. 


A B K B T C H . 


Plutarch Shaw, the naturalist, was lately in the stocks, which has 
been a matter of much talk among the virtuosi, and a good deal of ma¬ 
licious laughter on all hands. He cut a devil of a figure, rest assured, 
propped up in a straight jacket, his eye fiery with vengeance; the inno¬ 
cent victim of ‘ circumstances,’ and that very common error of putting 
the saddle on the wrong horse. A very little explanation will serve to 
place this matter in the right light, and show by what a fantastic ad¬ 
venture an honest man, who was alway given to roam over much ter¬ 
ritory, was suddenly placed upon the limits, and one of the most pro¬ 
found explorers of the curious became himself for the time being a 
curiosity. 

Mr. Shaw is so much of an enthusiast, that it is very unpleasant to 
stand near him when he is talking about his bugs, or exhibiting his 
specimens, on account of being spattered all over with the spray of his 
eloquence. A bat shot down in the dusk of the evening is enough to 
set him half crazy, and make the saliva fly all over ; it rolls and surges 
against the bulwarks of his jagged teeth in a rabid foam, showers out 
with his descriptions, and makes him only tolerable at arm’s length. 
The beetles and butterflies which he has transfixed are innumerable ; 
and he is perpetually syringing down the humming-birds, as stationary 
on vibrating wings, these beautiful creatures of the air plunge their 
beaks tieep into the cups of flowers. With him pin-money is an item. 
If he marks any thing curious in the natural world, he ‘ sticks a pin 
there,’ and keeps it for future reference ; ^ny thing from a lady-bug 
ready to unfold suddenly the gauze upon its hard back, where you would 
think no wings existed, and fly away, to an offensive black beetle that 
snuffs the candle, or cracks its head against the wall, thence upward in 
the scale to the bird which Liberty loves as her sublimest emblem, the 
proudest of the proud, the bird of our own mountains, and the eagle of 
our own skies. 

^ * I would not heedlessly set foot upon a worm,* 

writes Cowper: not so however with the great Shaw, whose collection 
of worms is most disgusting ; exceeded only by his reptiles preserved 
in spirits, with all their sickening exhibition of claws. He has got some 
dragons that fall little short of the Devil himself in general hideousness 
and outrageous tails; some noots brought from Nootka Sound; some 
green monsters from Green Bay; some devilish things from Van Die- 
mon’s land; and finally, Plutarch is himself hideous, and ought to be 
put in a collection, which by the by, he lately was. It was a great era 
in his life time when he shot a wild-cat; that however has nothing to 
do with the present story, and niust be told shortly. He threw a stone 
at him, it seems, to frighten him out of the bushes, where by dint of 
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sneaking he discovered something with a white and black fur, moving 
about in a short compass. Breathless with excitement, standing on tip¬ 
toe, dodging his head among the brambles, all ready, and meaning to 
have a shot at him ‘ pretty soon,’ he was whispering to himself, telling 
himself in a mysterious voice to ‘ hold fast,’ not to budge, but wait for 
the next movement; when this pole-cat —there is a distinction, it is 
well known in the species, nor in the present instance was it a ‘ dis¬ 
tinction without a difference’—opened the batteries with the precision 
of an artillery officer. ‘ O my eyes !’ was the exclamation of Professor 
Shaw, ‘ my eyes! my eyes! my eyes!’ It was a great era in his life 
time also when he sliot a plover ; that however has little to do with the 
present story, and must be told shortly. It was on the Big Plains, where 
not a tree nor shrub may be seen for miles around; where ambuscades 
are unknown, and it is very hard to steal a march upon the timid birds 
which are frightened at a very shadow ; only they do not fear the flocks 
and herds which pasture upon the plains, but tamely pick up the worms 
beneath their feet. Professor Shaw hit upon an expedient to surprise 
them, which no other person would have thought of, than one of his ex- 
treme ingenuity: a big box, opened at both ends, into which he crawled 
with fowling-piece in hand. First, however, he procured an ox-hide at 
the stall of a neighboring farm, with all its aparatus of horns, and 
placed it over the box, to give it the appearance at a distance, of a bond 
fde ox. Sure enough, this scheme worked well. On came the plovers, 
hopping about with much unconcern. Shaw chuckled. He flattered 
himself that he should be the death of some of them, if his own life 
were only spared a few moments. While he hammered the flint of his 
fowling-piece with an old jack-knife, he heard a distant rumbling sound, 
which soon waxed terrible, and causeil him to thrust out his head. 
Thunder and Mars ! what should he do ? If he ran, it was all up with 
him, and he was a dead man if he staid where he was. A wild bull 
of the prairies was cutting up shines at no great distance, tearing up 
the sod with hoofs and horns, and threatening to demolish that refuge 
of lies. Shaw poked out his head, and drew it in again, clutching his 
fowling-piece convulsively, and trembling in an agony of fear. Invol¬ 
untarily he began to say his prayers. ‘ Our Father who art in heaven,’ 
said he, with great fervor. The bull was now up, bellowing in a tumul¬ 
tuous passion, galloping round and round in circles which were dimin¬ 
ishing with every turn, getting his horns ready to toss the whole fiction 
of an ox, box, hide, horns, Plutarch Shaw and all, into the air. ‘ Help! 
help!’ shrieked the philosopher; ‘ I ’ll come out; I must, I must, I mustP 
And he did come out, by far the most sneaking object for miles around 
on the Big Plains. Some men who were hunting plover from a wagon, 
(which is the right way,) saw his fantastic position with mingled laughter 
and alarm. They drove to his assistance, but the horses shyed off at 
the terrific conduct of the bull, whose onslaught was now made upon 
the box, which he attacked hoof and horn. Mr. Shaw had barely 
strength to reach the shelter of the wagon, into which he was taken, 
much chap-fallen, and resuscitated with brandy-and-water, which were 
luckily at hand. 

He was an ‘ odd fish,’ unanimously so styled, by those who knew him. 
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nor did his appearance belie him, as he started forth on a geological ex- 
cursion in the month of May last, making poems and tuning pianos by 
the way. He strung up the old harpsicords to the satisfaction of the 
country girls, who thought he ‘ played on music’ with great skill, but 
his eyes were the very wildest. Was Professor Shaw crazy ? By no 
means. As a proof of it, he had written several poems as voluminous as 
the Fredoniad; which were unavailing for the present, but which he did 
hope that his ‘ country would not willingly let die added to this, some 
marches in double quick time, some intricate and inwoven harmonies 
in the transcendental style, stanzas set to music, thrown forth when the 
excitement was upon him, and fugitives from justice. Yet all these 
were nothing, to judge by dark and mysterious hints which were given 
out, of some great work at which he was now laboring, which the 
world, (he said it with a presentiment of triumph) would be compelled 
to own. But, as I remarked, his appearance did not belie him. Who¬ 
ever might doubt his metaphysics, his legs were unquestionably the very 
longest, by the assistance of which he had lately won a foot-race on the 
Union course for a hundred dollars, to enable him to pursue his studies 
for the ministry. ‘ Accoutred as he was,’ on one fine day in the month 
of May, he had wandered to a distant part of the country with a walking, 
stick, furnished at the extremity with a small hammer. Absorbed in 
revery, and constructing verses by the way, he arrived at last in a ro¬ 
mantic valley, where he was soon busily employed in cracking rocks, 
and collecting specimens for his cabinet. 

The solitude and pleasant walks were eminently suited to the mind 
of Professor Shaw. The babbling of the rills which came down the 
hill sides and washed the pebbles at his feet, were soothing to the sense, 
and the birds sang sweetly on the trees, which were covered with the 
blossoms of the spring. Only a single dwelling was seen on one of 
those swelling hills which rose above each other, gently and far away, 
till their last undulating lines were limited by the horizon’s blue verge. 
The eye wandered with pleasure over the diversified prospect, which 
included the boundaries of three sovereign states, with various rivers, 
valleys and fertile fields. On such a spot, where Nature reigned and 
developed herself in quiet beauty, whether in the voluptuous budding 
of the spring, or in the year’s gorgeous decline, Charity had taken the 
hint and erected an asylum for the insane. Happy invocation of Nature, 
most kind and gentle saviour of the sick, who meeting her in her quiet 
haunts may touch her beautiful garments and be whole ! In the ei- 
hiliarating sunshine, in the fields garnished so exquisitely by our good 
God, in the religious woods, the circling hills, and the unbounded sky, 
there is a force of healing, when Art has consigned the victim to despair, 
and the soothing hand aggravates the deep-rooted sorrow. Nature gently 
re-conducts the lost mind through its labyrinth of error, speaking sweet 
consolation in the passing breeze, and a volume of beauty in each un¬ 
clasping flower. 

Professor Shaw was doubling up his grotesque figure over the stones, 
gathering garnets. With the intent look of a gold digger, or an alchy- 
mist prying into his crucible, he was seeking for treasures, cracking up 
rocks into the size of sugar-lumps, and Macadamizing all the place for 
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yards round. His shadow stalked with him with colossal strides, ac¬ 
cording to the declension of the sun, and the hammer in his shadowy 
arm fell on the projection of the shadowy rocks. But not farther off 
than where his grotesque head and slanting extremity were measured 
on the next wall, two clowns had gee’d their oxen under a tree, and left 
their basket of potatoes in the furrow, (w—hoy—gee, there—I tell yer 
to gee !) for the sake of giving their undivided attention to the Pro¬ 
fessor. Geology they had never heard of, beyond its application to 
stone fence ; so they considered the conduct of a man very queer indeed, 
who was muttering to himself, and filling his pocket full of stones. 
After a little silence, they nodded to each other with a knowing look, 
and said with one consent, ‘ He’s as crazy as a coot.* They approached 
Mr. Shaw, dubiously. ‘ See his eyes !* said tliey ; ‘ aint they wild ? 
Mister V said the elder clown. 

Shaw made no reply. 

‘Mister, look a-here ; aint you — aint you- V 

‘ Fel-spar/ said Shaw, cabalistically. 

‘ Oh dear me ! that *s enough ! My dear feller, we *ve got a duty 
to perform. I guess we know where you come from. Mister, aint 
you- V 

‘ Are you addressing me V said Professor Shaw, mildly, looking up. 
‘ Are you addressing your remarks to me, my friend ? 

‘ Wonderful cunnin*, but it wont do. *T wont sarve you; I *m a-feard 
we shall have to-* 

‘ Well, Sir, my name is Shaw.* 

‘ What *s that you got onto your cane ? What you doin* in Queens 

cSounty ? Do tell, aint you-got loose from somewhar ? Honor 

bright !* 

The professor, lost in amazement, answered only by a broad stare. 
He then bethought him that two lunatics had escaped from yonder man¬ 
sion. The idea satisfied his mind, and surprise gave way at once to a 
smile, full of benevolence and pity. ‘ My poor friends,* said he, ‘ do go 
back ; you have surely wandered from home ; do go up the hill —do 
go up the hill.’ Then stamping his foot with an air of authority, he 
exclaimed, stretching out the hammer of his cane, ‘ Go back to the 
asylum, in-stan-taneously !* 

‘ I guess the one in the loft will be long enough,* whispered the rustic; 

‘ but fetch the longest of the two ropes, and make haste. Oh, he *3 
stark.!’ 

‘ Ah! how sad !* soliloquized Professor Shaw, as both of his new 
friends retreated, and one hurried out of sight, ‘ how sad a spectacle! 
the deluded, wandering mind, told by such unerring symptoms; the wild 
eye, strange words, and fantastic pleasantness ; reason hurled from her 
own throne, and that steady light exchanged for the fitful flickering over 
decay! They mistake me for one of their melancholy fraternity, poor 
lunatics! whereas my lamp of life, and reason, it appears to me, never 
shone brighter. I shall yet work out something of which my country 
will be proud, and which shall inscribe on an enduring pedestal the 
name of Shaw.’ The professor (with his hammer) split a rock. ‘If 
those men come back, what had I better do with them ? I will contem- 
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plate the remarkable phenomenon of the mind in ruins. Humanity 
suggests to me that I ought to coax them back with sophistry as far as 
the garden-gate, and then holler for help.’ Shaw was the best hearted 
of men; he would not hurt a human being in the world, cruel as he 
was to bugs, and to centipedes an ‘ outer barbarian.’ In the course of 
ten minutes he was at the base of a large rock, scooping out garnets, 
and thinking casually of that ‘ great work which his country would not 
willingly let die,’ when a rope was let over his head and shoulders from 
above, and the professor was noosed. The countrymen jumped down, 
and began to drag him from the other end, squeezing his bowels, and 
wmding him round and round, till coming to close quarters, they knocked 
his hat oif, wrested his hammer out of his hand, and seizing him by the 
collar, almost throttled him with the knuckles of their immense fists. 

Shaw. (Kicking violently.) Murder! murder! murder! 

Rustics. It won’t do no good; we got yer; you may as well come 
fust as last. You ’re crazy as a coot, and wuss now than when we fus 
see you. Your eyes shows it. 

Shaw. I ’ll go with you, my friends, but do n’t kill me; oh! I be¬ 
seech you do n’t kill me ! 

Rustics. No, we wont hurt you; only come along to the house. 
Come along. 

Shaw. Take your knuckles out of my throat, please. Aside , Their 
hallucination is extreme; the symptoms of their disease have taken a 
form the most vindictive. Yes, my friends, conduct me safe. We shall 
soon reach the house; then all will be explained. 

At this very hour an amusing scene was enacting among the lunatics 
in the large hall of the asylum. One who professed magnetism was 
trying his skill upon a subject, to the great entertainment of his fellows. 
He was making the passes after a singular fashion, upon a docile fellow 
who sat bolt upright in a chair with a face of the most stolid gravity. 
Standing at a distance, he would rush up with long strides, make a wavy 
flourish with his hands over the face of the subject, and retreat as ra¬ 
pidly. Then with eager, swelling eyes, aiming with the fore-finger of 
each hand, he would run up and point at some phrenological bump upon 
the cranium. But the patient sat immovable, and was neither to be 
soothed into slumber, nor coaxed into giving any indication that the or¬ 
gans were excited ; as is the case with the well-drilled protog^s of your 
itinerant lecturers. 

Nearly all the inmates were witnesses of this scene, except a few who 
were restricted, and one fair girl who walked in the garden sobbing; 
and never did tears fall out of more beautiful eyes, or shed over such a 
sweet face the interest of sorrow. They gushed profusely on the rose¬ 
bud in her hand; fit emblem of herself; for she had not yet broke into 
the bloom of womanhood. Where tears flow, despair has been already 
softened to sorrow, and smiles may yet shine out of the darkness, as the 
bow of promise bridges only a firmament of cloud. This poor creature, 
frightened at a disturbance at the gate, fled like a fawn to her own apart¬ 
ment. The professor was lugged in by the head and ears, with un¬ 
necessary roughness. Appearances were much against him, as he 
always had a crazy look. His strange dress and equipments, his unsha- 
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ven beard, his long hair straggling over his forehead, his long nose and 
long legs, his much-abused and bunged-up hat, which yawned wide 
open at the crown and showed the lining, wore the external tokens of a 
mind ill at ease. Added to this, a sickly smile shed a yellow glare over 
his features, of which the effect was neither natural nor pleasant; and 
as the lunatics pressed around, and the clowns still clutched him by the 
throat, even that passed away, and left an expression of bewilderment 
and undisguised dismay. At that moment the physician arrived, and 
glancing at the new subject just brought to the establishment, and con¬ 
cluding that his present wildness would need some coercion at first, re¬ 
quested him to be brought into the nearest apartment. The four fomled 
a singular group. ‘ Sit down,’ said the doctor, nodding calmly to the 
professor, as he prepared to study the case. ‘ Ha ! ha V exclaimed Pro¬ 
fessor Shaw, dropping into a chair, and striving hard to be amused at 
his predicament, ‘ ha! ha! ha! My dear Sir, ha! ha! yes, I think I 
may say ha! ha! ha V — and he laughed so obstreperously as to set the 
whole company in a roar. ‘ This excursion for scientific purposes; 
near coming to an unpleasant termination ; some of your poor fellows, 
doctor,’ casting a knowing look at the clowns, ‘ are strongly possessed 
they brought me here against my will.’ 

The doctor smiled. 

‘ Let me explain all,’ said Mr. Shaw, recovering breath, and speaking 
with preternatural calmness. ‘ Oblige me first by having those men re¬ 
moved. Their presence disturbs me. I pity them from my lowest 
soul; but they have —it is ridiculous — ha! ha! ha! yes, it is ridicu¬ 
lous — but they have hurt me very much and disturbed my equanimity. 
You should confine them more strictly, Sir,~and not let them go at large 
to murder strangers by the way-side.’ 

The doctor smiled. 

‘ In search of relaxation, during the intervals of a great woric which I 
have in hand, having been made an honorary member of the Tinne- 
cum Association, I came here for the prosecution of scientific purpo¬ 
ses, and for the collection of botanical and mineralogical specimens, 
which I have at present in my breeches pocket.’ 

Ructics. He! he! he! that’s enough—see his eyes! 

Shaw, f'Smiling.) Doctor, how long have these subjects been in 
your institution I Their insanity has not taken a very mild form. 
Will you oblige me by removing them from the room ? Indeed it hurts 
me to see the immortal mind astray. 

The doctor smiled. 

Shaw. (Enthusiastically.) As I entered these doors, a most lovely 
being shot across my path. It was but an instant; a quick light, a 
momentary flash, and all was gone! But it was enough! I saw her ! 
I never shall forget her. Who is she I That sweet girl has impressed 
her image on my soul! 

Doctor. ^ My friend, be calm. 

Shaw. Oh, my dear Sir! understand me. I am calm, I am calm. 

Doctor. Perhaps you will be so kind as to inform me where your 
friends reside, and when you left them upon this journey. 

‘ My friends!’ exclaimed the professor, with a bitter sneer; ‘ who are 
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my friends ? Where have I found any whose friendship was other than 
a name ? My books, my cabinet, my studies, the great work on which 
I am now laboring — these are my friends; it is only through these 
that I shall be raised to fame. Sic itur ad astraJ 

Doctor. 1 am satisfied that we had better secure- 

Shaw. Do you want any assistance. Sir ? I will willingly help you 
to get these poor fellows to their rooms. 

Rustics. He *s the cunningest we ever seen. 

Doctor. Yes, he would deceive any one. Wait a minute my men. 

Shaw. If you do n’t need me I ’ll bid you good day; I can’t stay 
any longer. 

Doctor. Oh no, we can’t let you go, in common humanity, till we 
have communicated with your friends. 

Professor Shaw, in the utmost alarm, attempted to plunge out of the 
room. He was laid violent hands on by all three; his indignation boiled 
over; he struggled most desperately, knocked down the doctor, and at¬ 
tempted to jump out of the window, but in the end was overcome, a 
straight-jacket put on him, the stones were taken out of his pocket, he 
was conducted to a separate apartment, and as the shades of night fell 
around him, he almost doubted himself whether he was in his sound 
mind. His wits seemed to be indeed scattered. In vain he tried to col¬ 
lect them, and to realize his present position, which was the most false 
and unfortunate one in which he had ever been placed. He charged 
the Devil with conspiracy. He had already sneered at the suggestion 
of having friends; how should he be the victim and laughter of his ene¬ 
mies! He imagined them holding their gaunt sides and shaking with a 
spectre-like malignity. Then he thought of the fair girl whom he had 
seen in the garden shedding tears on roses, and strove to weave a chap¬ 
let of verse which should be more unfading than flowers. What a 
strange destiny was his ! The victim of untoward accidents, persecu¬ 
ted by some evil spirit, and leading an aimless, desultory life, which he 
yet feared would lead on to lunacy. What should he do in the present 
instanced Be patient? Yes, he would be calm, forgiving, philosophi¬ 
cal as ever. Footsteps ^ire approaching; the door of his cell opens ; 
perhaps it is already the token of his release. Yes, one of his own 
townsmen enters. Alas ? he owed the professor a grudge, and assured 
the doctor that he was cracked, and begged him to hold on to him by all 
means; he would go and inform his friends. ‘ Ha! ha! ha!’ ex¬ 
claimed Shaw, as the door closed; ‘ there it is again; in luck as usual; 
ha! ha ! ha I — ha ! ha ! ha! 

As it grew dark, and he lay on his pallet, a crowd of thoughts and im- 
maginations pursued him through a long sleep, and when he opened his 
eyes to the morning light, he gazed around the strange place with aston¬ 
ishment, and tried in vain to persuade himself that his present position 
was not a dream. 

In three days he was released from limbo; retracing his steps, with 
all the bugs and specimens which he had collected. And, for those who 
feel an interest in Professor Shaw, it may be agreeable to know, that in 
his wanderings, having discovered in a green lane, on the margin of a 
duck-pond, a district school in want of a pedagogue, he forthwith assu- 
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med the birch, and may be now seen at almost any hour of the day, in 
the midst of his noisy populace, commanding silence, or dusting them on 
their least honorable parts. ‘ Tough, are you ? I ’ll see if I can find a 
tender spot. Come, no bawling, or I ’ll flog you till you stop. Thomas 
Jones, take your book, and stick your nose in the c-o - rner. First di¬ 
vision may go out. First class in geography-’ 

F. w. s. 


STANZAS 


TO THS BPIBITB 09 MY 


TQBKB BBPARTKS BIBTBRB. 


WBITTBM AT MID-WIMTXR. 


Sweet sisters ! ye have passed away. 

In solemn silence one by one, 

And left a brother here to stray, 

In doubt and darkness—ana alone ! 

For like three lamps of holy ilame, 

Ye shone upon my weary way^ 

Till a chill breath from heaven came. 

And quenched for aye the kindly ray. 

Where are ye now ? — where are ye now? 

Those lo\Tng hearts and spirits, where! 
O’er three new graves in gnef I bow. 

But ye are gone — ye are not there! 

The winds that sigh while wandering by, 
Curl the bright snow in many a wreath 
And sing in mournful melody. 

O’er me cold dust that sleeps beneath. 

The birds that sang when ye were here, 

Are singing in another clime; 

Have left the hedge and forest sere. 

And gone where all is summer-time. 

The frs^ bright flowers that bloom’d around, 
^When ye were blooming bright as they. 
Lie crushed and withered on the ground. 
Their fragrance heavenward pcuised away. 

And ye are gone where genial skies 
And radiant suns eternal sliine. 

Where peaceful songs forever rise. 

From saintly tongues and lips divine. 

And like the flowers whose sweet perfume 
Has left the soil and risen above. 

Has risen from your silent tomb 
'Ihe holy fragrance of your love. 

But often when the silver beams 
Of the pale stars are on ray bed. 

Ye come among my sweetest dreams. 

And bend in silence o’er my head; 

And throngs of bright imaginings 
Float round and o’er me till the dawn; 

I hear the fluttering of wings! 

I start — I wake! but ye are gone. 
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Oh \ I am sad; ^et still the thought 
'Piat when this tired though willing hand 
Its earthly destiny hath wrought, 

Ye wait me in that distant land. 

And that ye long to have me there, 

More that I pine your absence here. 

Shall heal the touch of every care 
And quench the sting of every fear. 

No marble stands with towering shaft 
To catch the stranger’s curious eye; 

No tablet graved with Ottering craft, 

Tells where your silent ashes lie ; 

But there is one secluded spot 
In the deep shadows of my soul, ' 

Where stranger foot intriideth not, 

Nor winter’s wanton tempests roll. 

And there in Friendship’s burial-ground 
The willow of remembrance bends, 

And ye my sisters tliere have found 
A home among my choicest friends; 

And modelled with etherial grace. 

The form of Hope with heavenward ayes. 

Stands calmly on your burial-place* 

And points her finger to the skies. i. o. Holland. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE PRAIRIE HERMIT, 

*DIT*D PSTBB VON OBI8T. 


It happened on the twenty-seventh day of July, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, that I, Peter Von 
Geist, found myself, in the natural course of events, journeying on 
horse-back along the northern bank of the Ohio river, in the state of Illi¬ 
nois. The space between me and the house where I designed to stop, 
and the time between then and sun-down, were somewhat dispropor¬ 
tionate ; so I pricked gallantly forward ; as gallantly at least as could 
be expected from a tired horse, and a knight whose recreant thoughts 
were intensely fixed on dollars and cents, supper, and other trifling 
affairs. By dint however of much patience in the steed, and much im¬ 
patience in the rider, we got over the ground, and approached a house 
that had been in sight for some distance. 

It was placed on the summit of a steep, conical hill; there was no 
smoke from its chimney, or voices to be heard, or persons to be seen, or 
other signs of life, in its precincts. The grass grew high and green all 
around the hillock, and there was no road, not even a foot-path, visible 
on its side. Nevertheless, I dismounted, left my horse to improve the 
opportunity of snatching a light repast on the abundant herbage, and 
forced my way up to the top of the knoll. 

The building was constructed in the rude fashion of the country ; but 
the chinking had fallen out from between the logs; the chimney had 
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partly tumbled down; tall weeds sprung up between the stones of the 
door-steps; the door itself was fastened with a huge padlock; the win¬ 
dows were nearly all beaten in, and every thing about it gave evidence 
that it had not been inhabited for several years. The summit of the 
hill was smooth and level. A few stumps grew around the edge ; and 
the groimd seemed to have been, at some former time, a garden. 

The situation was exceedingly fine, and the view on all sides very 
beautifuL The eminence commanded on one hamd three or four miles 
of the river, and on the other an unlimited tract of prairie. At the 
particular moment when I first visited it, the level sun-light came glan¬ 
cing over the face of flood and field, tinging every thing that it touched 
with its own mellow hue, and casting gigantic and ill-defined shadows 
of the hill, the house, and myself, on the plain beyond. At the distance 
of a mile and a half below, stood a couple of one-story houses, the logs 
of which they were built newly hewed, evidently of recent construction. 
The inhabitants of this old building, then, must have stood where I am 
standing, and gazed over the vast extent of country that is spread out 
before me, wiUiout meeting a single habitation of man, or any thing 
having life, except perhaps a wolf or a buffalo. And it could not have 
been desire of wealth that induced a family of refinement and taste, 
such as the little decorations and ornaments show that this was, to select 
this solitude for their home; for not more than an acre of land, at the 
foot of the hill, had ever been invaded by the plough. 

There were several circumstances like these, that were unusual and 
unaccountable; but not being in a mood just then to be much per¬ 
plexed about it, I descended the knoll, remounted, and hurried on to¬ 
wards the more hospitable dwellings below. 

Of course, the traveller was received with a welcome, and his bodily 
wants speedily and abundantly cared for. After this most important 
duty had been satisfactorily performed, and quietude of spirit consequent 
thereon was restored to my breast, it chanced that the host and his blue¬ 
eyed, golden-haired, neatly-dressed, smiling-faced, half-matron, and 
half-girlish young wife, who had lately set up business on their own 
account, and I, seated ourselves without the door, to feel the cool air of 
the evening. It chanced too that the door faced the east; and the old 
house towered up darkly in the distance before us. In answer to my 
inquiries, they were stble to give but little information concerning it, 
and that chiefly derived from others. 

It appeared that there was on the other side of the river, and a little 
lower down, a small settlement. It had stood there from time immemo¬ 
rial ; at least, the memory of the tidy little wife did not run to the con¬ 
trary, and she had received her birth and education there, and ought to 
know. She remembered, one of the first things that she could remem¬ 
ber, a middle-aged gentleman, in a black hat and coat, who used to row 
over the river from the other shore in a small skiff*, and walk into her 
father’s store to make his purchases, with a grave, but not cold or for¬ 
bidding fiEme, and used to pat her on the head, with such a fatherly smile, 
and say a few words in such a kind tone, as to fill her little breast quite 
full with delight. She remembered nwre distinctly, a few years later, 
how this same gentleman used to come into the settlement as offen as 
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once-a-week, and how glad every one appeared to meet him and shake 
hands with him. The villagers seemed to repose unlimited confidencje 
in him. The moment he landed, half-a-dozen were ready to ask his 
advice, or to show him papers, to see if all were correctly done. He 
was the umpire in all differences and quarrels, and seldom fkiled to send 
away^the disputants at peace with each other. If there was a wedding, 
he of course must be present. On May-day, when the boys and girls 
went out into the woods to romp, and afterward to sit down to a rustic 
pic-nic, he was sure to walk into their midst, just at the right moment, 
bearing in his hand a wreath of flowers, so beautiful, and so tastefully 
made, that all the girls cried when at length it fell to pieces ; and he 
would place it on the head of the Queen of May with such a gentle, 
sweet little speech, that she would blush up to the tips of her ears, and 
all her subjects would clap their hands and laugh out with pleasure. 

At Christmas parties his place was never empty ; and while he was 
there, mirth never flagged. Perhaps their sports were not so boisterous 
as they would have been if he had not been a spectator; but they were 
quite as pleasant at the time, and a great deal pleasanter when looked 
back upon from the next day. He used to sit in one comer, by the 
huge, roaring fire, and look on, apparently as much interested as they 
themselves were. Nothing went amiss; and there was never wanting 
some slight, good-natured remark or act, to rectify mistakes and set 
them all going again. 

But much as he was loved by the villagers, he was no less respected. 
They did not even know his name. Many would have been glad to, 
and wearied themselves by indirect methods to find it out. But as no 
one had courage to ask him, and as it never happened to fall from him 
incidentally, they remained in the dark about it. He was known and 
addressed however, by the appellation of ‘ the Lawyer,’ as their conversa¬ 
tion with him was chiefly asking his advice on points of law too knotty 
for them, which he freely gave.r He affected no mystery or reserve ; 
yet there was something in his bearing, affable and unaristocratic as it 
was, that caused those very men—who, if the governor of the state had 
come among them, would have slapped him on the back, and offered him 
a glass of liquor — to rise in his presence and approach him with res¬ 
pect. 

My bright-eyed informant, with her musical voice, recollected, a good 
while ago, when she was about ten years old, and he had become gray 
and wrinkled — though he never needed a staff*, nor was his eye 
dim — that he rowed over one spring affernoon, and requested the men 
to leave their work for a few minutes, and hear something that he had 
to say to them. Accordingly, they collected ‘ considerable of a little 
crowd’ around her father’s store. The lawyer stood in the door, while 
she made her way through the throng and sat down on the door-step, at 
his feet. She did not remember all that he said ; only that he talked to 
them for about half an hour, in a calm, conversational tone, on the 
importance of building school-houses and educating their children. 
They seemed to be much pleased with what he said; and after another 
half hour’s free discussion, the whole village turned out, and went to 
work felling trees and hewing timber ; and in the course X)f a few days 
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a substantial school-house was erected. From that time forth, she and 
all her brothers and sisters, and all her play-mates, at stated hours and 
seasons, were rigidly in^risoned therein, and diligently instructed in the 
rudiments of science. 

About this time, she and a brother who was about two years older 
embarked on a voyage of discovery. They pulled up the river, at least 
he did, for ^e only held the rudder, two miles, till they come in sight 
of the residence of the Great Unknown. There stood the old house, as 
she had often gazed at it with wondering eyes from the opposite bank, 
just as grim, and dark, and gloomy. It had been their intention to make 
an open descent upon it, and boldly beat up the premises. But now, the 
building was so silent, and deserted, and frowning, their hearts failed 
them, and they crept cautiously along up the southern shore till they 
were concealed by a bend in the river; then striking across, they floated 
down, by accident as it were, close under the northern bank. When 
they arrived under the hill, on the top of which the object of their curi¬ 
osity was placed, they looked anxiously up at it; but every thing was 
as silent as the grave. Seeing it thus unguarded, they took courage, 
ran the skiff ashore, and prepared to land. But when on the point of 
stepping on the beach, the door of the house opened, the man himself 
walked out therefrom and advanced to the brow of the eminence. There 
he stood; black all over, except his face, which at that instant appeared 
to wear a peculiarly terrible and ferocious aspect. The children were 
frightened, and hastily shoved off their little cockle-boat. But the man 
came down to the edge of the water, and called them by name to return. 
She thought how far off home was, and no one near to afford assistance 
in case of need; and when she thought, she would have been glad to 
have retreated as fast as possible; but her brother was commander of 
the expedition, and without more words he pushed back to land. 

They went ashore, neither of them altogether devoid of fear and 
trembling, and sat dowji on the grassy bank, by the side of their vene¬ 
rable friend. He soon talked away their timidity ; and seemed so mild 
and affectionate, that in a few minutes they were chatting and laughing 
as merrily as ever children could. He showed them his garden, his 
trees, and flowers, and fruits. He gave them a little basket, which 
they fllled with strawberries, some of which he squeezed between his 
Angers and rubbed on her cheeks, to see he said, if they could be made 
any redder. In fine, he amused them so much with his stories, and 
was so pleasant and kind, that they fell more than ever in love with 
him; and after promising a dozen times to come and see him every 
week while it was summer, they returned gaily home. 

But, the M man died at last. The children went up one sunshiny 
morning to pay him a visit, and found the house all still, and the door 
locked. They knocked and knocked, but no one answered. They 
peeped in at the window and saw him stretched at length on the bed, 
fully dressed, with a handkerchief over his face, and his gray hair lying 
dishevelled on the pillow. They called to him ; but still there was no 
answer. Then they became alarmed, and hurried home. Some men 
came up, broke open the door, and found him dead. Without sickness, 
or premonition of any kind, he had calmly passed away. 
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They dug his grave by the side of the cottage, and laid him in it, 
with his feet to the east and his head to the west; and left him to rest 
there, unknown and unnamed in death, as he had been in life. The 
whole village, men, and women, and children, mourned for him many 
days. But when the days of lamentation were ended, and they saw his 
face no more, though their grief abated, his memory did not, and has not 
yet passed from their hearts. 

I observed the voice of my hostess to falter more than once, while 
telling this simple and dream-like story of her childhood. I could see 
by the night-lights too that her bright eyes sometimes became brighter 
and sometimes dimmer; both of which circumstances made it only the 
more pleasant for me to sit and listen to her words. 

‘ There were no letters,’ she said, ‘ found in his possession from which 
they could learn his name. There were no writings of any kind, ex- 
cept a bundle of old papers, which she had looked into, but they seemed 
to be only disconnected thoughts and memoranda of events and feelings, 
and threw no light on his history. At my request she produced a lamp 
and spread out the papers on the table. I turned over the worn and 
time-stained manuscripts ; but the leaves were loose, unnumbered, and 
put together at random, and it was some time before I could find a place 
to begin at. 

At length, however, I managed to bring a few sheets in juxtaposition, 
such, that with a little stretch of the immagination I could discern a 
slight connection between them. And thus, by dim lamp-light, alone, 
with the silence of night around, and the old house lifting up its dark 
and shadowy form in the distance, I read some of the old man’s papers. 

Those which I read I took the liberty of putting into my portmanteau, 
arguing that though they might be of no use to me, they certainly would 
be of none to their present possessors. Some of these papers having 
appeared in the Knickerbocker, and met with ‘ acceptance bounteous, 

I am induced to transcribe for the edification of the reader, a portion of 
the autobiography of the writer. It is contained in the last chapterj or 
sheet, and is written in a different and more aged hand than the rest; 
and gives the ‘ moving why’ of the old man, in isolating himself from his 
kind, in one of the great green deserts of the West, ‘ for which the 
speech of England hath no name.’ 


A DREAM OF YOUTH. 

Sixty years old! Many sorrows, many storms encountered, both 
within and without, and much journeying along the road of life, have 
left their traces on my features and on my head; but I am thankful 
that they have not touched my heart. I live alone, but not solitary; 
for I hold daily communion with the absent and beloved ; communion 
also, sad but sweet, with the departed. The forms of those once hated 
too, are ready to rise up at my bidding; but they are never summoned. 
For I wish all within me to be gentleness and repose; and it ill becomes 
me on this my last failing foothold on the verge of the grave, to allow 
thoughts of hatred to stir up the turbid waters of bittamess which have 
been slumbering so many years in my heart. 
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So I stand up here calmly at the end of my journey, and look back 
on the path which I have trodden. And what a path! Far back it runs, 
growing fainter and narrower, till I lose sight of it, an indistinct line, 
in the mstance. I shall not say how many steep hills it crosses, where 
it might better have kept in the plains; how many deviations it makes 
from a straight course, apparently for the sole purpose of wandering 
through difficult places; or how often it runs along over burning sandy 
deserts, parallel with, and but a few steps from, Uie verge of a cool and 
pleasant meadow. I shall say noffiing of this; for of the million of 
paths that intersect this vast plain of Life, there is probably not one 
which, when the traveller looks back upon it, does not like mine seem 
marked out by the veriest caprice of chance. Bach one gropes its way 
along, like the crooked track of a blind man; and when it would appear 
the easier and almost the only way to keep on up the gentle eminence, 
whereon might have been found renown and happiness, by that same 
constant fatality, it suddenly turns short off to one side, plunges down 
into the rocky ravine, and pants on, for many a weary mile. That man 
shapes not his own ends, is a truth which I felt long since, and w’hich 
each day’s experience brings home to me with the freshness of a new 
discovery. It is a truth which rises up and mocks us, when we sit 
down to calculate or plan for the future; and it almost staggers our 
confidence in the connection between human means and the desired 
result. 

But what a path ! Proceeding out of the darkness of morning, it 
struggles through a brief day, sometimes in sunshine, and sometimes in 
shade, and ends in the darkness of night. 1 glance along it, and the 
care-worn faces of the companions of my manhood rise up, on either 
side, and farther back, the speaking countenances of the friends of 
my youth. It is but a narrow space, the land of Youth, and soon passed; 
but pleasant, and full of images of beauty. The sun is not so bright 
and hot upon it as on some other parts of the path; but we do not expect 
happiness in the garish light of mid-day and reality. The mellown^ 
of a summer evening sunset lays on it, and thereby it becomes a 
fa6ry land, a land of bliss and dreams. How throng up, as I gaze, the 
forms of those early and best-loved friends! How distinct and life-like, 
even at this distance, are their characters and features! They are all 
there ; not one name has been erased, and not one picture dimmed, on 
the tablet of memory. The same warm smile of kindling pleasure 
greets me ; the same hands are thrown out, as if to touch my own ; and 
those bright eyes grow brighter as they are turned toward me. 

It is with such companions that I spend the last days of my earthly 
pilgrimage ; and thus, as I said before, though alone I am not solitary. 
Is not such companionship sweet ? When they visit me, I throw off old 
age, as a garment. Smiling thoughts come gently over me, and life 
and happiness, as of wont, course like the mad blood of fever through 
my veins. I feel over again those old feelings, repass through those 
same scenes, and my heart beats faster or grows pale in the same places 
and in the same manner as it once did. The old fields and houses and 
roads come up too, clothed at my command, in the snows of winter, or 
in the beauty of summer. Old scenes, but still fresh and young; and 
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I am sometimes tempted to believe that the intervening years have been 
the illusion of a dream, and that I am awakening in their midst. 

All this, some will say, is the weakness of age. It seems to me to 
be rather its strength. The future in life is nothing; and what is the 
bare present to any one ? The past, then, alone is ieft me. And if 
by living in it I can keep my affections alive, instead of letting their 
fires, according to the course of nature, or rather of custom, die down 
into cold ashes, I do not call myself weak if 1 do as much as possible 
forget the present. 

1 had, when I was young, many dreams ; such as I dare say all have. 
They seem such to me now, only not at all shadowy. On the contrary, 
they become more and more like reality as my distance from them 
increases, while their hues are as well marked and distinct as ever. 
Many and bright; but the brightest of all, the dream of my youth, is 
that which flashes across my recollection, when there comes into my 
heart the thought of my cousin Jane ! 

My cousin Jai<i£ ! Her form comes up before me, light and elastic 
and joyous, as though summoned for the first time, and as though it had 
not been my daily visitor for many a long year. Time writes no 
wrinkle on thy snowy brow, my first love! That glad smile knows 
no weariness, and I know no weariness in gazing on it. Those deep 
eyes, full of feeling; those soft words that thrill; I see and hear and 
feel them now, as I saw and heard and felt them first. Wilt thou never 
be tired of looking up to me, with that sweet, timid, confiding, tearful 
glance ? Will the rising flush of thy cheek and thy subdued smile, be 
always fre^h as now, and as in that hour when first we met ? Thou 
hast been my companion, my unmurmuring, ever-present, unchanging 
companion, through many a dark time and stormy scene ; and thou and 
the heart in which thou livest will die together. 

We met, my cousin Jane and I, when sl>e was just putting on woman¬ 
hood; had begun to find out the depths of her own heart, to doubt 
whether those depths ever could be filled, and to feel that unless they 
were, life would be but a blank. Not that there were not many willing 
enough to love her and be loved; the beauty of her form and character 
drew around her a crowd of admirers. But among them all, her nice 
perception saw that there was not one, of whom the exterior did not 
form by far the largest part of the man. Her admirers were good, 
honorable men; she respected and esteemed them; but still, gentle and 
timid and humble as she was, without knowing why, she felt that there 
was an impassable gulf between her and them. Their thoughts were 
not like her thoughts. Her social disposition led her much into their 
way, and though she tried to avoid it, she was told more than once, that 
the happiness or misery of her devoted lover depended on her smiles. 
It was a painful situation for one of her retiring and benevolent disposi¬ 
tion, to be sure; and it is doubtful to which of the two, the lover or the 
mistress, every such rejection caused the keenest pang. 

But this was not the end of it. Malice soon prefixed to her name 
the epithet scornful; and among her school-girl friends there were 
some who always passed by on the other side. Poor girl! She wept 
bitter tears over these sneers and slights, for she had not studied the 
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world enough to learn and despise its despicable things. Even then, 
dear girl ? too, she tried to love all the world, that is, all her native 
village. And she succeeded, at least far enough to forgive them all, 
and thus to feel her own mind at peace and resigned. But there was a 
tinge of sadness left on her Grecian face after all; for to the young, 
when the out-stretched hand of kindly feeling is coldly put aside, the 
grief is as great as though the repulse were deserved. 

And I — I hardly know what I was, when I first saw my cousin. I 
was without father or mother; the world seemed wide and rather’ 
cheerless; and there was a settled impression on my nrind, that it was 
my business to glide along through life, calmly and noiselessly; attach 
my affections to no external object; exist without being the cause of 
joy, and die without being the cause of tears, to any human being. I 
came and took up my abode in the pleasant village where my uncle 
resided, and set down to gain some knowledge of that noble science, 
civil law. I took up the study, not because I had any intention of en¬ 
gaging in the active duties of the profession, but for the name’s sake, 
and because I loved it for itself. My uncle, he was a kind, good man, 
showed himself a father to me, took me into his family, tried to encour- 
age and rouse me; and for his kindness, though it failed of its end, he 
had at the time, and has always had, my sincere though unexpressed 
thanks. 

I had hardly become acquainted with my relatives, uncle, aunt, and 
their three children, when I entered my office, shut the door, and im¬ 
mersed myself in books and my own thoughts. That those thoughts 
were not of the most joyous nature, I need hardly say. Still, looking 
back to that period, from where I stand now, I cannot say they were 
misanthropic. If I did not love all my species. It was b^ause I saw 
nothing lovely in any body; but I did not hate them. I felt that I was 
an insignificant, an unnoticeable drop in the great world ; that it was 
my misfortune to be so constituted as to be hicapable of uniting closely 
and mingling with other drops ; and that, without offending my neigh¬ 
bors, it would be my duty and pleasure to keep myself distinct from the 
rest, and hidden in some obscure comer. In one word, the prevailing 
feeling was, that nobody cared for me, and I cared for nobody. 

And yet, strange as it may appear, I was far from being unhappy. 
Sometimes, it is true, my in-tumed thoughts became weary, and pin^ 
for human fellowship; and I grew sick at heart, as I contemplated the 
future, a vast, dry, waste, desolate desert of parched sand, over which 
I must toil and thirst, without one single being to speak a word of kind- 
ness, or give me a drop of water. But these were fits, fits of wildness, 

I called them, and seldom lasted long. And when they came over me, 
one attempt to link my sympathies with others was always sufficient 
to throw me back into a state of mind harder and colder than before. 
For it was so fated, that all my overtures, and they were not many, 
were met with open repulse or wary suspicion. It is true, suspicion is 
a necessary ingredient in human character; but I did not think of this 
then, and so it had the same effect as though I had found, indeed I 
thought I had found, that coldness and insensibility were the prominent 
characteristics of the race. 
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And yet, as I said before, I was not unhappy. If there was no happi¬ 
ness, there was at least no unhappiness, in sitting down for hours, and 
brooding over my own idiosyncracies. It made me proud, to see and 
despise the weakness of others; and it gave me stem joy, to walk about 
and feel that there was a kind of armed neutrality between them and 
me. By degrees there arose, also, a gloomy pleasure in dwelling on^ 
and picturing in deeper colors, the failings and baseness of my neigh- 
bors. Humble and weak as I knew myself to be, I exulted in my 
strength, because there were some still more weak and humble. Far 
back as my recollection ran, there had never been any thing in the 
world that seemed to me worthy of very much exertion or toil to obtain; 
but now I first learned to despise others for possessing feeble energies, 
as well as for directing them to the attainment of little objects. I am 
afraid, if left to myself, I should have hardened into a genuine hater; 
but I was not left to myself. 

I have mentioned my undoes kindness; his whole family were not 
less kind. My cousin Jane, especially, saw that I was silent, and fan¬ 
cied that I was unhappy, and tried, by a thousand little devices and arts, 
to lull me into forgetfulness of myself, and entice me into a more 
sociable frame of mind. I will not say that I was insensible to her 
enticements; I rather liked her, she was so gentle and mild and con¬ 
siderate. There was an air of truth and simplicity about her; she 
would sit herself down so cheerfully to amuse me, and there was such 
a sparkle in her blue eyes when, as she said, I condescended to interest 
myself in her little affairs, that I began, at length, to love to be with 
her. But proud as I was, when I viewed mankind at a distance, I no 
sooner came in contact with any one, who was not immeasurably be¬ 
neath me, than I felt myself sinking immeasurably beneath him ; and 
so, like a fool as I was, I fancied that all my cousin’s kindness was the 
result of her sense of duty to her relation ; or, what was worse, of pity 
for his moroseness. This faint suspicion became, in a little while, a 
strong certainty ; and I confined myself more closely to my books, and 
looked into my cousin’s guileless, enthusiastic face, with coldness. 

I had known her now a year, and yet I hardly knew her at gll; for 
I had seen her scarcely ever, except when it was impossible to avoid it, 
and those occasions were not frequent or long enough to enable me to 
learn perfectly her mind and character. From every such meeting, I 
went away resolved to see her no more in future; which resolution was 
sure to be overruled by second and more bitter thoughts. How I lived 
during that year, I scarcely know ; or how it was that I grew uneasy 
away from her, and frequently surprised myself courting her society. 
But as time rolled on, so it was. There was a fascination about her, 
the magic of which was, that it charmed to sleep my vigilant suspicion. 
I did not perceive any change in myself, when night after night I was 
with her, talking to her about poetry, beauty, love, and the thousand 
themes that interest the unrestrained youthful heart; or that I was dif¬ 
ferent from what I used to be, when I listened to her, with a gush of 
pleasure, as she spoke at once with lips and eyes, and in speaking, dis¬ 
closed the unimagined riches of her mind and heart. So gradual was 
the change, that I was wholly unaware of it. / 
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But of one thing I was aware ; the face of nature and of man under- 
went a strange and sudden change in appearance. I looked into the 
face of my neighbor, and lo, he was my brother ! The fire of benevo¬ 
lence and sympathy warmed every vein, and a new life animated every 
nerve within me. I felt no longer that I was alone, but that indissoluble 
cords bound me to the whole human family, to every being in whose 
nostrils was the breath of life; and that for his good, as well as for my 
own, it was my business to labor. New motives of action, (or rather 
motives of action, for there were none before,) were set before me ; and 
I felt light of heart and wing; eager to bound forward and lend the 
strength of my arm to the cause of the race. The face of nature too 
was altered. Every part that came within the range of my vision, her 
seasons, her vestments in winter and summer, her sunshine and clouds, 
each one was a melody, and all together made harmony. Still, I was 
scarcely sensible that I was different from what I was a year ago ; for 
at each period I felt that I was in my natural and proper state of mind. 
So slight are the influences necessary to turn the young heart into the 
permanent channel of selfishness, hatred and unhappiness, or into that 
of love and peace! 

It was not long before I found out that I loved my cousin Jane. How 
I first discovered it I do not remember ; but I do remember a firm and 
abiding resolution, even then, that I would not love her. J sat down by 
her side, I listened to her music, with that distinct impression. I would 
not for the world have had any body suspect my feelings, because I was 
ashamed of the weakness. I had persuaded myself, and could not con¬ 
vince myself to the contrary, that there was no hope of her returning 
my passion. And yet, with the wordaon my lips, ‘ This is folly— I will 
not!’ I yielded myself to the delicious current, forgot all the world and 
myself, and in the intoxication of the hour, saw visions and dreamed 
dreams. 

But there came a shock; one which awoke me from a trance like 
that of the Opium-eater. It was when I saw that my cousin’s smiles 
and attentions were not all devoted to me. There was another, a young 
man of promise and expectations, a year or two my senior, and far 
beyond me in the graces and polish of society, who had lately become 
intimate in my uncle’s family. Engaged in the same pursuits, and 
being much with him, I had rather liked him ; in fact I liked him very 
much. He had seen, admired, and in less than six months, lofoed my 
Cousin Jane: this I knew, for jealousy is keen-eyed. You will not 
wonder then that I hated him; not on his own account — alter his feel¬ 
ings toward her, and I should have felt toward him as before; but on 
account of his love — hated him with a deadly hatred. 

It would be useless to tell how often I have sat down and watched 
them, when my cousin’s sensitive countenance would brighten at his 
bright thoughts, or burst forth into a merry laugh at his brilliant wit 
and ready repartee; or how often the iron has entered into my soul when 
I have seen her hang on his arm, and listen in breathless attention to 
his lightest word, and testify in a thousand ways her pleasure at his 
coming, and in his presence. And he, he looked on me with the most 
immovable indifference. He did not seem to consider me worthy of his 
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attention; even as a rival. He went straight forward, calmly and qui¬ 
etly, as though I had not existed; and if he ever glanced at my preten¬ 
sions, it was perhaps with a smile of confident success. I knew he 
loved her; I fancied that she loved him, and 1 hated them both for it. 

I went into my office one day — if it were not part of the dream I 
would hot tell it — in a state of partial insanity. I knew, saw, heard, 
felt nothing but one unalterable purpose of revenge. There happened 
to be a small pistol lying in the back room; I took it up, and carefully 
loaded it ; loaded it without the tremor of a single muscle, for my heart 
was lead. 1 put it into my pocket, and walked the streets up and down, 
an hour or two, or it may have been four hours. I did not take count 
of the time. The heavens reeled above me, and the earth reeled beneath. 
At last he came. A thrill, the first that day, a thrill of triumph ran 
through my whole frame. When we met I stopped and took hold of 
the pistol in my pocket, but had not power to draw my hand out again ; 
the strings of volition seemed broken. He stopped also; looked at me 
in some surprise; made a remark that I ‘did not appear to be well,* and 
passed on. I looked after him, sick at heart with revenge deferred, and 
cursed my own pusillanimity. 

Well, well, we will let that pass. I had yielded my soul to the Au¬ 
thor of Hatred for a time ; but we will let it pass, and strive to forget 
it; I have been trying to ever since; I hope I shall succeed better in 
future. It is pleasant if we can think that the results of our evil pas¬ 
sions da not extend beyond ourselves; and to me, it is pleasant to think 
that I did not break my gentle cousin’s heart, by letting her know that 
she had nearly driven me mad. 

It was a month after this. How the intervening time had been 
spent, in what thoughts, and hopes, and fears, it would not be profita¬ 
ble to^ tell, or to recollect. I was sitting one evening by my cousin’s 
side; it was growing late, and we were alone. I had been heated, as 
though with wine, and had probably talked incoherently. The conver¬ 
sation turned on that never-failing theme, love. She delighted to hear me 
speak on that subject; she said I spoke eloquently. If eloquence con¬ 
sists in earnestness, no doubt I did. It began in sportiveness, but before 
long became deeply serious and interesting. 

‘ And you do not believe, my grave cousin,’ said she, in her own half- 
jesting, wholly earnest way, ‘ that a woman can love as deeply and long 
as the man who loves her ?’ 

‘ Bah !’ said I, bitterly, ‘ women sometimes, like men, are revengeful, 
proud, or ambitious, but it is on a smaller scale. Every thing about 
them, every feeling and impulse is on a small scale. Very good objects 
they make for men to love ; because, when one mil be such a fool, it 
does n’t much matter where he places his affection. 

The poor girl looked grieved, but responded with a semblance of 
gaity nevertheless : ^ Ah, you think so now, but you will be just such a 
fool yourself, one of these days; and then you will find out that it is 
necessary for a woman to have a ^ul; and more than that — that she 
has (me.’ 

‘ Much obliged for your flattering opinion,’ said 1. ‘ But see here, 
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my bonny Jane, did it never enter into your innocent little heart to 
think how you would love V ' 

‘ Oh yes,’ she answered quickly; ‘ but that is all guess-work. I 
do n’t know, because I have n’t yet found a man to my taste.’ 

Of course I knew that I could not be to her taste; hut a plain man 
does not like to be told that he is ugly, though he may be perfectly 
conscious of the fact. And so this avowal, which was made with the 
most unthinking honesty and simplicity, while it added weight to my 
despair, by a very usual consequence, made me desperate. 

‘ You are certain,’ I asked, after a pause, ‘ that you do not know what 
love is by experience V 

‘ Perfectly,’ she answered, half laughing. 

‘ And that you mean to know, some time V 

^ To be sure,’ said she, ‘ when the right man and the right time come.’ 

‘ I do not know,’ said I, beginning slowly and calmly; but before the 
sentence was half completed, my voice and thoughts had escaped fVom 
under my control; ‘ I do not know who the right man for you may be, 
but I — T love you — love you — love you!’ 

She looked at me for a few seconds, with a countenance filled with 
astonishment, not unmingled with alarm. She would have thought it a 
jest; but my manner probably convinced her that I was far Trom 
jesting. She tried to smile, but it was a painful effort, and she found 
it much easier to conceal her face in her hands and weep. 

My recollection of the subsequent events of that evening is extremely 
dim. There was a confused crowd of flying thoughts; many tears and 
much friendship on one side, and much love on the other. She had 
received me as I knew she would, and though by the confession there 
was a great weight removed from my breast, the anguish was not less 
intense. One thing, however, among the hurried occurrences of that 
hour, I did not lose sight of, and that was pride. She did not suspect 
at the time how much of my heart, not to say existence, was bound up 
in her, or how greatly both were affected by her answer. 

The closing scene of the interview is the one which I most love to 
remember. We were standing at the door, her hand in mine, a mourn- 
ful smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. That bright, gentle face 
was pale with sorrow, and pity, and pain, and above all wi&i fear. I 
gazed on it a moment, but in that moment the picture was graven 
indelibly on my memory. The ^ good night’ was spoken ; and that is 
the last time I ever saw my cousin Jane. 

The next morning I sat down at an inn by the way-side, several miles 
distant from home, and sent back a few lines of farewell: 

‘ My only beloved ! You must pardon me for this note. The adieu 
of lavSt evening was only for the night; I wish to say good bye this 
morning, for a longer time. Your answer to my suit was not unex¬ 
pected ; in fact, I knew it would be as it was ; and it was only a fatality, 
a blind impulse, that droVe me to make that disclosure. I fear that it 
has given you pain, and I beg you to forgive my thoughtlessness. And 
in turn, you may rest assured that I forgive you for all the anguish and 
sickness of spirit that I have suffered on your account. There is no¬ 
thing to be forgiven; I know that you would not cause unhappiness to 
any one, and it has been my own folly and madness. But i promise 
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not to lay it up in my heart against you. I promise that in future years, 
wherever my lot may be cast, you shall be in my memory, only my 
pure, sweet, innocent cousin. And so, blessings be on your head ? I 
go forth a vagabond and a wanderer on the face of the earth. It is 
probable that you will never hear from me again ; and I pray you to 
forget our last interview, that your thoughts may be only peace. I 
would live in your remembrance as I was when we first met. And do 
not think, because long years of silence and wide lands and many moun¬ 
tains divide us, that your cousin has forgotten you. Your image lives 
in his heart and can never die !’ 


STANZAS WRITTEN IN INDISPOSITION. 


BT TBB LATB WIZ.ri8 OATLORD CLARK. 


Thk Spring is fair, when early flowers 
Unfold them to the golden sitn; 

When, singing to the gladsome hours. 

Blue streams througli vernal meadows run; 
Wlien from the woods and from the sky 
The birds their joyous antliems pour; 

And Ocean, filled with melody. 

Sends his glad billows to the shore. 


zz. 

The Spring is sweet: its balmy breath 
Is rapture to the wearied brea.st, 

When vines with roses fondly wreathe, 
Fann’d by soft breezes from the West; 
When, opening by the cottage eave. 

The earliest buds invite the l)ee; 

And brooks their icy bondage leave. 

To dance in music toward the sea. 


The Spring is gay: but to my heart 
The glorious hues she used to wear. 

As sunset clouds in gloom depart, 

Have vanish'd in the empty air: 

They move not now my spirit’s wing. 

As in the stainless days of yore: 

The happy dreams they used to bring 

Have p^’d — and they will come no more. 


Not that those dreams have lost their sway — 
Not that my heart hath lost its chords; 

Still with affection tuned, they play. 

And leap at friendship’s kindly words; 

Bnt Tis that to my languid eye 

A itewticss from bfe’s .scene hath flown. 
Which once upon the open sky, 

And o’er the teeming earth, was thrown. 
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Yes! there is tomething, which no more 
In Nature’s gomeous round I find; 
Something that charm’d in days of yore. 
And filled with Sabbath peace my mind; 
Which added lustre to the flower, 

And verdure to the field and tree. 

And wings to every sunny hour. 

While roseate h^th remain^ with me! 


But Time’s stem wave hath roll’d along. 

And now on Manhood’s waste I stand. 

And mourn young Fancy’s faded tlirong 
Of radiant hopes and visions bland; 

Yet, kindling o’er my onward way. 

The light of love divine I see. 

And hear a voice which seems to sav: 

‘ Pilgrim! in Heaven there’s rest lot thee!’ 

May, 1832. 


DISGUISED DERIVATIVE WORDS IN ENGLISH. 


BT A MBW OOXTBIBX7TOR. 


Derivative words in English, as in other languages, are usually 
formed on regular principles. Some few of them, however, especially 
those derived from foreign languages, and coming into extensive use, are 
so corrupted or disguised, as greatly to obscure the derivation. 

The following are examples : 

1. Church and kirk: (Anglo-Sax. circ and cyric, Glerm. kirche, old 
Germ, chirihha^ Gr, %vqiax6v, as if the Lord^s houses derived from 

the Lord, and this fVom xvqog, power, authority ;) a Christian temple. 

2. Clown : (Lat. colhnus, from the root col, to cultivate ;) a rustic. 
Compare Germ. Koln from Lat. Colonia Agrippina ; also Lat. patrdnus 
from pater, 

3. Dropsy: (Fr. hydropisie, Portug. and Span, hidropesia, Ital. idro~ 

pisia, Lat. hydrops and hydropisis, Gr. derived from water;) 

a corruption of hydropsy, an unnatural collection of water in the body. 

4. Parchment : (Fr. parchemin, Portug. pergaminho. Span, perga- 

mino, Ital. pergamena ; also Germ, and Dutch pergamenl; Lat. perga- 
mena, scil. charta, Gr. soil. Xaqx't^, from Pergamus, a city 

of Asia Minor ;) skin prepared for writing. 

5. Periwig and peruke : (Fr. perruque. Span, peluca, Ital. parruca ; 
also Germ, perrucke, Dutch parruik, Swed. peruk, Dan. perryk, Tr. 
percahhaic, Gael, pior-hhuic ; from Lat. pilus;) an artificial cap of 
hair. 

6. Priest : (Anglo-Sax. priost, preost, Germ, and Dutch priester, 

Iceland Dan. and Swed. prcest; also old Fr. prestre, Fr. prttre, 

Portug. presbyter 0 , Span, preshitero, Ital. prcte, Latin presbyter, Gr. 
7tQBa^{)TBQog, comparative of nqia^vg, old;) one who officiates in sacred 
offices. 
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7. Rickets : (Fr. rachitis^ Portug. rachitis, Span, raqnitis, Lat. rachitis^ 
Gr. from the back or spine;) a disease of children. 

8. Sciatica : (Fr. sciatique, Portug. sciatica, ciaUca, Span, ciatica, 

Ital. sciatica, Lat. ischias, gen. adis, Gr. gen. dSog, from laxlov, 

the hip ;) the hip-gout. 

9. Such : (Anglo-Sax. swilc, Meso-Goth. swaleiks, old Germ, sollh. 
Germ, solcher ; composed of swa or so, the ancient modal case of the 
demonstrative pronoun, and the ancient form of Eng. like ;) a demon¬ 
strative adjective of quality, denoting of that kind or sort. 

10. Which : (Anglo-Sax. hulic, hwylc, hwilc, hwelc, Meso-Goth. kwe- 
leiks, or hwileiks, old Germ, huelik, Germ, welcher ; composed of hwe 
or hwin, the ancient modal case of the interrogative pronoun, and the 
ancient form of Eng. like; properly an interrogative adjective of 
quality, denoting of what kind or sort ? but in use an interrogative parti¬ 
tive adjective. 

11. Wig: a mutilation of the word ; see above. 


N E w • £ N G L A N D’s SABBATH BELLS. 


How sw’eet upon the morning air, the chime of Sabbath-bells, 
As full and clfear uj>on the ear the solemn music swells! 

From many a church in sunny vale, and on the green hill side, 
The jewels of New-England^s crown, her glory and her pride. 


XI- 

The busy hum of busy men, this mom forgets to w’ake. 

In quiet deep the hushed winds sleep, as fearful they shall break 
The holy silence wJiich o’erspreads all nature like a spell. 

With wfiich in music sweet accords the Sabbath-morning bell. 


m. 

TI»ose Sabbath-bells — they call us not to piles of mossy stone. 
Temples of yore, with age now hoar, and ivy overgrown, 

Through whose stained windows softly creeps a dim religious light. 
Seeming as it were sanctified unto tlie Christian’s sight- 


IV. 

Nor do they tell of royal courts, in which to worship God, 

Where nobles gay in nright array bend to tbeir monarch’s nod ; 

No costly painlin»rs pl^^ase the eye, nor trappings rich and rare. 

To draw the humble Christian’s heart from sacred praise and prayer. 


But to the simple, hallowed fane, we turn our willing feet. 

Where, rank unknown, the free alone in humble worship meet; 

Wliile ‘ Holiness unto the I^rd’ upon the walls we read. 

No other ornament than this, no other record need. 

i\e$c-Havcn, May 10 , 1844 . A. 
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A PASSAGE 

FROM A LEGEND OF THE SUBJUGATION OF SPAIN. 


B* rns AUTBOB OF TBC ■KKTCB-BOOK. 


While the veteran Taric was making his wide circuit through the 
land, an expedition under Magued the renegado proceeded against the 
city of Cordova. The inhabitants of that ancient place had beheld the 
great army of Don Roderick spreading like an inundation over the 
plain of the Guadalquiver, and had felt confident that it must sweep the 
infidel invaders from the land. What then was their dismay, when 
scattered fugitives, wild with horror and affright, brought them tidings 
of the entire overthrow of that mighty host, and the disappearance of 
the king ? In the midst of their consternation, the Gothic noble, Pelistes, 
arrived at their gates, haggard with fatigue of body and anguish of 
mind, and leading a remnant of his devoted cavaliers, who had survived 
the dreadful battle of the Guadalete. The people of Cordova knew the 
valiant and steadfast spirit of Pelistes, and rallied round him as a last 
hope. ‘ Roderick is fallen,^ cried they, ‘ and we have neither king nor 
captain: be unto us as a sovereign; take command of our city, and 
protect us in this hour of peril V 

The heart of Pelistes was free from ambition, and was too much 
broken by grief to be flattered by the offer of command; but he felt 
above every thing for the woes of his country, and was ready to assume 
any desperate service in her cause. ‘ Your city,’ said he, ‘ is sur- 
rounded by walls and towers, and may yet check the progress of the 
foe. Promise to stand by me to the last, and I will undertake your de¬ 
fence.’ The inhabitants all promised implicit obedience and devoted 
zeal: for what will not the inhabitants of a wealthy city promise and 
profess in a moment of alarm ? The instant, however, that they heard 
of the approach of the Moslem troops, the wealthier citizens packed up 
their effects and fled to the mountains, or to the distant city of Toledo. 
Even the monks collected the riches of their convents and churches, 
and fled. Pelistes, though he saw himself thus deserted by those who 
had the greatest interest in the safety of the city, yet determined not to 
abandon its defence. He had still his faithful though scanty band of 
cavaliers, and a number of fugitives of the army ; in all amounting to 
about four hundred men. He stationed guards, therefore, at the gates 
and in the towers, and made every preparation for a desperate resist¬ 
ance. 

In the mean time, the army of Moslems and apostate Christians ad¬ 
vanced, under the command of the Greek renegado, Magued, and guided 
by the traitor Julian. While they were yet at some distance from the 
city, their scouts brought to them a shepherd, whom they had surprised 
on the banks of the Guadalquiver. The trembling hind was an inhabi- 
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tant of Cordova, and revealed to them the state of the place, and the 
weakness of its garrison. 

‘ And the walls and gates,’ said Magued, ‘ are they strong and well 
guarded ?’ 

‘ The walls are high, and of wondrous strength,’ replied the shepherd ; 
< and soldiers hold watch at the gates by day and night. But there is 
one place where the city may be secretly entered. In a part of the 
wall, not far from the bridge, the battlements are broken, and there is a 
breach at some height from the ground. Hard by stands a fig tree, by 
the aid of which the wall may easily be scaled.’ 

Having received this information, Magued halted with his army, and 
sent forward several renegado Christians, partizans of Count Julian, 
who entered Cordova as if flying before the enemy. On a dark and 
tempestuous night, the Moslems approached to the end of the bridge 
which crosses the Guadalquiver, and remained in ambush. Magued 
took a small party of chosen men, and, guided by the shepherd, forded 
the stream, and groped silently along the wall to the place where stood 
the fig tree. The traitors, who had fraudulently entered the city, were 
ready on the wall to render assistance. Magued ordered his followers 
to make use of the long folds of their turbans instead of cords, and suc¬ 
ceeded without difficulty in clambering into the breach. 

Drawing their scimetars, they now hastened to the gate which opened 
toward the bridge ; the guards, suspecting no assault from within, were 
taken by surprise, and easily overpowered ; the gate was thrown open, 
and the army that had remained in ambush rushed over the bridge, and 
entered without opposition. 

The alarm had by this time spread throughout the city; but already 
a torrent of armed men was pouring through the streets. Pelistes 
sallied forth with his cavaliers and such of the soldiery as he could col- 
lect, and endeavored to repel the foe; but every effort was in vain. 
The Christians were slowly driven from street to street, and square to 
square, disputing every inch of ground ; until, finding another body of 
the enemy approaching to attack them in the rear, they took refuge in 
a convent, and succeeded in throwing to and barring the ponderous doors. 
The Moors attempted to force the gates, but were assailed with such 
showers of missiles from the windows and battlements that they were 
obliged to retire. Pelistes examined the convent, and found it admirably 
calculated for defence. It was of great extent, with spacious courts 
and cloisters. The gates were massive, and secured with bolts and 
bars; the walls were of great thickness; the windows high and grated ; 
there was a great tank or cistern of water, and the friars, who had fled 
from the city, had left behind a good supply of provisions. Here, then, 
Pelistes proposed to make a stand, and to endeavor to hold out until 
succor should arrive from some other city. His proposition was received 
with shouts by his loyal cavaliers; not one of whom but wias ready to 
lay down his life in the service of his commander. 

For three long and anxious months did the good knight Pelistes and 
his cavaliers defend their sacred asylum against the repeated assaults 
of the infidels. The standard of the true faith was constantly displayed 
from the lofliest tower, and a fire blazed there throughout the night, as 
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signals of distress to the surrounding country. The watchman from 
his turret kept a wary look out over the land, hoping in every cloud of 
dust to descry the glittering helms of Christian warriors. The country, 
however, was forlorn and abandoned, or if perchance a human being 
was perceived, it was some Arab horseman, careering the plain of the 
Guadalquiver as fearlessly as if it were his native desert. 

By degrees the provision of the convent were consumed, and the 
cavaliers had to slay their horses, one by one, for food. They suffered 
the wasting miseries of famine without a murmur, and always met their 
commander with a smile. Pelistes, however, read their sufferings in 
their wan and emaciated countenances, and felt more for them than for 
himself. He was grieved at heart that such loyalty and valor should 
only lead to slavery or death, and resolved to make one desperate 
attempt for their deliverance. Assembling them one day in the court 
of the convent, he disclosed to them his purpose. 

* Comrades and brothers in arms,’ said he, < it is needless to conceal 
danger from brave men. Our case is desperate: our countrymen 
either know not or heed not our situation, or have not the means to help 
us- There is but one chance of escape ; it is full of peril, and, as your 
leader, I claim the right to brave it. To-morrow at break of day I will 
sally forth and make for the city gates at the moment of their being 
Opened ; no one will suspect a solitary horseman ; I shall be taken for 
one of those recreant Christians who have basely mingled with the 
enemy. If I succeed in getting out of the city, I will hasten to Toledo 
for assistance. In all events I shall be back in less than twenty days. 
Keep a vigilant look out toward the nearest mountain. If you behold 
five lights blazing upon its summit, be assured I am at hand with succor, 
and prepare yourselves to sally forth upon the city as I attack the gates. 
Should I fail in obtaining aid, I will return to die with you.’ 

When he had finished, his warriors would fain have severally under¬ 
taken the enterprise, and they remonstrated against his exposing himself 
to such peril; but he was not to be shaken from his purpose. On the 
following morning, ere the break of day, his horse was led forth, capari¬ 
soned, into the court of the convent, and Pelistes appeared in complete 
armor. Assembling his cavaliers in the chapel, he prayed with them 
for some time before the altar of the holy Virgin. Then rising, and 
standing in the midst of them, ‘ God knows, my companions,’ said he, 

‘ whether we have any longer a country ; if not, better were We in our 
graves. Loyal and true have ye been to me, and loyal have ye been 
to my son, even to the hour of his death; and grieved am I that I have 
no otiier means of proving my love for you, than by adventuring my 
worthless life for your deliverance. All I ask of you before I go, is a 
solemn promise to defend yourselves to the last like brave men and 
Christian cavaliers, and never to renounce your faith, or throw your¬ 
selves on the mercy of the renegade Magued, or the traitor Julian.’ 
They all pledged their words, and took a solemn oath to the same effect 
before the altar. . 

Pelistes then embraced them one by one, and gave them his benedic¬ 
tion, and as he did so his heart yearned over them, for he felt towards 
them, not merely as a companion in arms and as a commander, but as 
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a father; and he took leave of them as if he had been going to his 
death. The warriors, on their part, crowded round him in silence, 
kissing his hands and the hem of his surcoat, and many of the sternest 
shed tears. 

The gray of the dawning had just streaked the east, when Pelis- 
tes took lance in hand, hung his shield about his neck, and, mount¬ 
ing his steed, issued quietly forth from a postern of the convent. He 
paced slowly through the vacant streets, and the tramp of his steed 
echoed afar in that silent hour; but no one suspected a warrior, moving 
thus singly and tranquilly in an armed city, to be an enemy. He ar¬ 
rived at the gate just at the hour of opening; a foraging party was enter¬ 
ing with cattle and with beasts of burthen, and he passed unheeded 
through the throng. As soon as he was out of sight of the soldiers who 
guarded the gate, he quickened his pace, and at length, galloping at full 
speed, succeeded in gaining the mountains. Here he paused, and 
alighted at a solitary farm-house to breathe his panting ste^ ; but had 
scarce put foot to ground when he heard the distant sound of pursuit, and 
beheld a horseman spurring up the mountain. 

Throwing himself again upon his steed, he abandoned the road and 
galloped across the rugged heights. The deep dry channel of a torrent 
checked his career, and his horse, stumbling upon the margin, rolled 
with his rider to the bottom. Pelistes was sorely bruised by the fall, 
and his whole visage was bathed in blood. His horse, too, was 
maimed and unable to stand, so that there was no hope of escape. The 
enemy drew near, and proved to be no other than Magued, the renegado 
general, who had perceived him as he issued forth from the city, and 
had followed singly in pursuit. ‘ Well met, senor alcayde!’ exclaimed 
he, ‘ and overtaken in good time. Surrender yourself my prisoner.* 

Pelistes made no other reply than by drawing his sword, bracing his 
shield, and preparing for defence. Magued, though an apostate, and a 
fierce warrior, possessed some sparks of knightly magnanimity. See¬ 
ing his adversary dismounted, he disdained to take him at a disadvan¬ 
tage, but alighting, tied his horse to a tree. 

The conflict that ensued was desperate and doubtful, for seldom had 
two warriors met so well matched or of equal prowess. Their shields 
were hacked to pieces, the ground was strewed with fragments of their 
armor, and stained with their blood. They paused repeatedly to take 
breath ; regarding each other with wonder and admiration. Pelistes, 
however, had been previously injured by his fkll, and fought to great 
disadvantage. The renegado perceived it, and sought not to slay him, 
but to take him alive. Shifting his ground continually, he wearied his 
antagonist, who was growing weaker and weaker from the loss of blood. 
At length Pelistes seemed to summon up all his remaining strength to 
make a signal blow ; it was skilfully parried and he fell prostrate upon 
the ground. The renegado ran up, and, putting his foot upon his 
sword, and the point of his scimitar to his throat, called upon him to ask 
his life ; but Pelistes lay without sense, and as one dead. Magued then 
unlaced the helmet of his vanquished enemy, and seated himself on a 
rock beside him, to recover breath. In this situation the warriors were 
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found by certain Moorish cavaliers, who marvelled much at the traces 
of that stem and bloody combat. 

Finding there was yet life in the Christian knight, they laid him upon 
one of their horses^ and, aiding Magued to remount his steed, proceeded 
slowly to the city. As the convoy passed by the convent, the cavaliers 
looked forth and beheld their commander borne along bleeding and a cap¬ 
tive. Furious at the sight, they sallied forth to the rescue, but were re¬ 
pulsed by a superior foree, and driven back to the great portal of the 
church. The enemy entered pell mell with them, fighting from aisle 
to aisle, from altar to altar, and in the courts and cloisters of the con¬ 
vent. The greater part of the cavaliers died bravely, sword in hand; 
the rest were disabled with wounds and made prisoners. The convent, 
which was lately their castle, was now made their prison, and in after¬ 
times, in commemoration of this event, was consecrated by the name of 
St. George of the Captives. 

The loyality and the prowess of the good knight Pelistes had gained 
him the reverence even of his enemies. He was for a long time disa¬ 
bled by his wounds, during which he was kindly treated by the Arab 
chieftains, who strove by every courteous means to cheer his sadness 
and make him forget that he was a captive. When he was recovered 
from his wounds they gave him a magnificent banquet to testify their 
admiration of his virtues. 

Pelistes appeared at the banquet clad in sable armor, and with a 
countenance pale and dejected; for the ills of his country evermore 
preyed upon his heart. Among the assembled guests was Count Julian, 
who held a high command in the Moslem army, and was arrayed in 
garments of mingled Christian and Morisco fashion. Pelistes had been 
a close and bosom friend of Julian in former times, and had served with 
him in the wars in Africa; but when the count advanced to accost him 
with his wonted amity, he turned away in silence, and deigned not to 
notice him; neither during the whole of the repast did be address to 
him ever a word, but treated him as one unknown. 

When the banquet was nearly at a close, the discourse turned upon 
the events of the war; and the Moslem chieftains, in great courtesy, 
dwelt upon the merits of many of the Christian cavaliers who had fallen 
in battle, and all extolled the valor of those who had recently perished 
in the defence of the convent. Pelistes remained silent for a time, and 
checked the grief which swelled within his bosom as he thought of his 
devoted cavaliers. At length, lifting up his voice, ‘ Happy are the 
dead,’ said he, ‘ for they rest in peace, and are gone to receive the re¬ 
ward of their piety and valor! I could mourn over the loss of my com¬ 
panions in arms, but they have fallen with honor, and are spared tlie 
wretchedness I feel in witnessnig the thraldom of my country. I have 
seen my only son, the pride and hope of my age, cut down at my side; 
I have beheld kindred friends and followers falling one by one around 
me, and have become so seasoned to those losses that 1 have ceased to 
weep. Yet there is one man over whose loss I will never cease to 
grieve. He was the loved companion of my youth, and tlie steadfast 
associate of my graver years. He Was one of the most loyal of Chris¬ 
tian knights. As a friend he was loving and sincere; as a warrior his 
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achievments were above all praise. What has become of him, alas! I 
know not. If fallen in battle, and 1 knew where his bones were laid, 
whether bleaching on the plains of Xeres, or buried in the waters of the 
Gaudalete, I would seek them out and enshrine them as the relics of a 
sainted patriot. Or if, like many of his companions in arms, he should 
be driven to wander in foreign lands, I would join him in his hapless 
exile, and we would mourn tc^ether over the desolation of our country!’ 

Even the hearts of the Arab warriors were touched by the lament of 
the good Pelistes, and they said: ‘ Who \^a8 this peerless friend, in 
whose praise thou art so fervent?’ 

‘ His name,’ replied Pelistes,*' ‘ was Count Julian.’ 

The Moslem warriors stared with surprise. ‘ Noble cavalier,’ ex¬ 
claimed they, ‘ has grief disordered thy senses ? Behold thy friend, 
living and standing before thee, and yet thou dost not know him f This, 
this is Count Julian!’ 

Upon this, Pelistes turned his eyes upon the count, and regarded him 
for a time, with a lofty and stem demeanor; and the countenance of 
Julian darkened, and was troubled, and his eye sank beneath the regard 
of that loyal and honorable cavalier. And Pelistes said, ‘ In the name 
of Grod, I charge thee, man unknown! to answer. Dost thou presume 
to call thyself Count Julian V 

The count reddened with anger at these words. ‘ Pelistes,’ said he, 

‘ what means this mockery ?’ Thou knowest me Well; thou knowest 
me for Count Julian V 

‘ I know thee for a base imposter!’ cried Pelistes. ‘ Count Julian 
was a noble Gothic knight; but thou appearest in mongrel Moorish 
garb. Count Julian was a Christian, faithful and devout; but I be¬ 
hold in thee a renegado and an infidel. Count Julian was ever loyal 
to his king, and" foremost in his country’s cause: were he living, he 
would be die first to put shield on neck and lance in rest, tb clear the 
land of her invaders: but thou art a hoary traitor! thy hands are 
stained with the royal blood of the Goths, and thou hast betrayed thy 
country and thy GJod. Therefore, I again repeat, man unknown! if 
thou sayest thou art Count Julian, thou liest I My friend, alas! is dead; 
and thou art some fiend from hell, which has taken possession of his 
body to dishonor his memory and render him an abhorrence among men!’ 
So saying, Pelistes turned his back upon the traitor, and went forth 
from the banquet; leaving Count Julian overwhelmed with confusion, 
and an object of scorn to all the Moslem cavaliers. 


ON SEEING A E A D T WEEP OVER A NOSEGAY. 

Though plnrked from off the parent stems, 

The flow’rs forget to die, 

When Beauty all their leaves begems 
With tears from her sweet eye. 

There is a heart which throb’d to-day 
To see thee weep alone. 

And ion^d to wipe those drops away, 

Or make that gnef its own. ' shaw; isi4. 
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Literary Remains or the late Willis Gaylord Clare. Putt Thre« and Four. New-York; 

Burgess, Stringer and Company. 

The reception given to our notice of this serial work in our last number, has emboldened 
us to refer to the issues which have since appeared, containing a copious variety of matter 
which will be new to great numbers of our readers. One of the best evidence of the 
naturalness and ease of our author’s writings, is to be found in the ready appreciation of 
them by all classes of readers. Whether the vein be a.serious one, or the tlieme turn upon 
the humorous or the burlesque, it is not too much, we think, to say that the writer takes 
always with him the heart or the fancy of the reader. Without however pausing to cha- 
mcterize productions which bid fair to become very widely and favorably known, wre shall 
venture, under favor of the reader, to present a few more extracts, ‘which it is hoped may 
please.* The following illustration of a night-scene at the Kaatskill Moimtain*House, on 
the evening of the Fourth of July, we can aver to be a faithful Uaguerreot3rpe sketch, for 
we saw it with the wrriter: 

‘Take my arm, and step forth with me from the piazza of the Mountain-House. It U ni^ht A 
few stars are peering from a dim azure field of western sky; the high-soaring hreeza, the breath of 
heaven, makes a stilly music in the neighboring pines; the meek crest of Dian rolls along the bloe 
depths of ether, tinting with silver lines the half dun, half fleecy cloudk; they who are in the parton 
m^e ‘considerable’ noise; there is an individual at the end of the portico discussing his quadruple 
julep, and another devotedly sucking the end of a cane, as if it were Aill of mother’s milk ; he hum- 
meth also an air fh)m II Pirata^ and wonders, in the simplicity of his heart, ‘ why the devil that there 
steam-boat from Albany does n’t begin to show its lights down ou the Hudson.’ His companion of 
the glass, however, is intent on the renewal thereof. Calling to him the chief ‘ help’ of the placr, be 
says: ‘ Is that other antifogmatic ready ?' 

‘ No, Sir.’ 

•Well, now, person, what’s the reason ? What was my Ihst observation? Says I to you, aays I, 
‘Make me a fourth of them beverages;’ and moreover, 1 added, ‘Just you keep doing so; be rtm~ 
stantly making them, till the order is countermanded.’ Give us another; go! vanish!—‘disappear 
and appear!’ * 

* The obsequious servant went; and returning with the desired draught, observed, probably for the 
thousandth time: ‘There! that’s what I call the true currency; them’s the ^nooyne mint-drops; 
ha —ha —ha!’—these separate-divisions of his laughter conung outaf his mouth atintenalsof about 
half a minute each. 


‘ TifERE is a bench near the verge of the Platform, where, when yon sit at evening, the hollow¬ 
sounding air comes up from the vast vale below, like the restless murmurs of the ocean. Anchor 
yourself here for a while, reader, with me. It being the evening of the national anniversary, a few 
patriotic individuals are extremely busy in piling up a huge pyramid of dried pine branches, batreia 
covered with tar, and kegs of spirits, to a height of some fifteen or twenty feet—perhaps higher. A 
bonfire is premeditated. Yon shall see anon, how the flames will rise. The preparation* arc com¬ 
pleted ; the fire is applied. Hear how it crackles and hisses! Slowly bat spitefully it mounts from 
Kmb to limb, and from one combustible to another, until the whole welkin is a-blaze, and shaking as 
with thunder! It is a beautiful sight. Tbe gush of unwonted radiance rolls in effulgent surges 
adown the vale. How the owl hoots with surprise at the interrupting light! Bird of wisdom, it is 
the Fourth! and you may well add your voice to swell the choral honors of the time. How the tall 
old pines, withered by the biting scathe of Eld, rise to the view, afar and near; white shafts, bottomed 
in darkness, and standing like tne serried sitears of an innumerable army! The groups around tbe 
beacon are gathered together, but are, forcetl to enlarge the circle of their acquaintance, by the growing 
intensity of the increasing blaze. Some of them, being ladies, their white robes waving in the moun- 
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tiiin breeze, and the light shining full upon them, present, you obsenre, a beautiftil appearance. The 
pole pillars of the portico flash fitflilly into view, now seen and gone, like columns of mist. The 
swarthy African wm kindled the fire regards it with perspiring face and grinning ivories; and lo! 
the man who hath mastered the quintupled glass of metamorphosed eau-de-vie^ standing by the 
towering pile of flame, and, reaching his hand on high, he smiteth therewith his sinister pap, with a 
most hollow sound -, the knell, as it were of his departing reason. In short, he is making an oration! 

* Listen to those voiceftil currents of air, traversing the vast profound below the Platform! What 
a mighty circumference do they sweep! Over how many towns, and dwellings, and streams, and in¬ 
communicable woods! Murmurs of the dark, sources and awakenors of sublime imagination, swell 
from afar. You have thoughts of eternity and power here, which shall haunt you evermore. But we 
must be early stirrers in the morning. Let us to bed. 

'You can lie on your pillow at the Kaatskill House, and see the god of day look upon you from 
behind the pinnacles of the White Mountains in New Hampshire, hundreds of miles away. Noble 
prospect! As the great orb heaves up in ineffable grandeur, he seems rising from beneath you, and 
you fancy that you have attained an elevation where may be seen the motion of ike teorld. No inter¬ 
vening land to limit the view, you seem suspended in mid-air, without one obstacle to check the eye. 
The scene is indescribable; The chequered and interminable vale, sprinkled with groves, and lakes, 
and towns, and streams *, the mountains afar off, swelling tumultuously heavenward, like waves of 
the ocean, some incarnadined with radiance, others purpled in.shade; all these, to use the language 
of an auctioneer’s advertisement, * ore too tedious to mention, but may be seen on the premises.’ I 
know of but one picture which will give the reader an idea of this etherial spot. It was the view 
which the angel Michael was polite enough, one summer morning, to point out to Adam, froth the 
highest hill of Paradise.’ 

Many and many a young father will recognize, in the following, his own emotions, as he 
looks in moments of thoughtfulness upon the little ‘ olive-branches’ around him, in whom 
he lives over again his own earliest years: 

' To those who are disposed to glean plilosophy from the mayhap leas noticeable objects of this 
busy world, there are few sights more lovely thau childhoodL The little cherub who now sits at my 
knee, and tries, with tiny effort, to clutch the quill with which I am playing for you, good reader; 
whose capricious taste, varying from ink-stand to paper, and from that to books, and every other 
portable thing—all 'moveables that I could tell you of’—he has in his little person those elements 
which constitute both the freshness of our sublunary mortality, and that glorious immortality which 
the mortal shall yet put on. Gazing upon his fair young brow, bis peach-like cheek, and the depths 
of those violet eyes, I feel myself rejuvenated. That which bothered Nicodemns, is no marvel to me. 
1 feel that I have a uew existence; nor can I dispel the illusion. It is harder, indeed, to believe that 
ho will ever bo what I am, than that I am otherwise than he is now. I cah not imagine that he will 
ever become a pilous adult, with harvests for the razor on that downy chin. Will those golden locks 
become tho brown auburn 7 Will that forehead rise as a varied and shade-changing record of plea¬ 
sure or care? Will tho classic little lips, now colored as by the radinnee of a ruby, ever be fitfully 
bitten in the glow of literary composition! — and will those sun-bright locks, which hang about his 
temples like the soft lining of a summer cloud, become meshes where hurried fingers shall thread 
themselves in play ? By the mass, 1 can not tell. But this I know. That which hath been, shall be: 
the lot of manho<^, if he live, will be upon him; tho charm, the obstacle, the triumphant fever; the 
glory, the success, the far-reaching thoughts, 

•That make them eai^le wings 
To pierce the unborn years,’ 

The * Ollapodiana’ papers are concluded in the third number, and a portion of the issue 
is devoted to the commencement of the ‘ Miscellaneous Prose Papers’ of the writer, which 
are both numerous and various. ‘ A Chapter <hi Cats’ records an amusing story, replete 
with incident, which turns upon the deplorable consequences, in one sad instance at least, 
of cat-killing. An illustrative although not satisfactory passage is subjoined: 

' 1 AM subject, in summer, torestlessuess. Thick-coming fancies mar my rest, and my ear is pecu¬ 
liarly sensitive to the least inappropriate sound. One sultry evening in July, 1 returned homo later 
than usual, from an arbitration, wherein I lost a cause on which 1 had counted certainly to win. I 
suspect 1 bored the arbitrators with too long a plea, and too Toluminous quotations of precedents; for 
when I finished, two were asleep, and most of the others yawning. They decided against ray client, 
and I came home mad with chagrin, and crept into bed, longing for speedy oblivion in the arms of 
Sleep. 

‘But that calm sister of Death would not be won to my embrace. I lay tossing for a long time in 
' restless ecstacy,* until vexed and overwearied nature at last sunk to repose. 1 could not have slum¬ 
bered over ten minutes, before I was awakened by tho most outrageous caterwauling that ever stung 
the human ear. I arose in a fury, and looked out of the window. All was still. The cause for out¬ 
cry appeared to have ceased. Now and then there was a low guttoral wail, between a suppressed 
grunt and a squeal; but it was so faint that nothing could have lived ’twixt that and silence. After a 
Usteniug probation of a few minutes, 1 slunk back into my sheets. 

'1 had scarcely dozed a quarter of an hour, when the obnoxious vociferations arose again. They 
were fierce, ill-natured, ana shrill. 1 arose ^aiii, vexed beyond endurance. All was quiet in a mo¬ 
ment. 1 am not given to profanity; 1 deem it foolish and wicked; but on this occasion, after atretch- 
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ing- my body like a eheeted ghost, half oat of the window, and gazing into the shadima the gardea 
to discover the object of my annoyance, 1 exclaimed in a load and spiteAil voice, which expreeeed my 
concentrated hate: 

—‘D—« that eat!* 

** Young TOntleman,' said a passing ruardiani^ the night, from the street, *yoo had better pop your 
head in and stop your noise. If you don’t, you will rue it; now mind-I>tell>ye.' 

* * Look here, old Charley,’ said I, in return, ‘ do n’t be impertinent. It is your business to presMwe 
the peace, and to obviate every evil that looks disgracioos in the city’s eye. You guard the lumbers 
of her citizens; and if you expect a dollar from me at Christmas, for the poetry in your next annual 
address, you will perform what I now request, and what it is your solemn and bounden duty to do, 
Spring your rattle ; comprehend that vagrom cat, and take her to the watch-house. 1 will appear as 
plaintiff against the >}uadruped, before the mayor, in the morning. Her character is bad—htf habits 
are scandalous.’ 

*‘Oh, pshaw!’ said tile watchman, and went clattering up the street, singing ’PThav p-a-st dwelve 
o’glock, and a glowdce morn.’ 

‘I reverted to my pillow, and fell into a train of conjectures touching the grimalkin. Possibly it 
might be the darling old friend of Miss Dillon. Then I thought of others—then 1 slept. 

* 1 cannot declare to a second how long my fitful slumber lasted, before I was startled from ray bed 
by a yell, which pruc^.e<led apparently from a cat in my room. I had just been dreaming of a great 
mouser, with ears like a jackass, and claws, armed with long ’pickers and stingers,’ sitting on my 
bosom, and sucking away my breath. I sprang at once into the middle of the room. I searched every 
where — nothing was in the apartment. Then there rushed toward the zenitli one universal cat- 
shriek, which went echoing off on the night-wind like the reverberation of a sharp thunder-peaL 

‘ My blood was now up for vengeance. One hungry and fiery wish to destroy that diabolical caier- 
wauler, took possession of my soul. At that iu&tunt the clock struck one. It was the death knell of 
the feline vocalist. I looked out of the window, and in the light of a stray lot of moonshine, streaming 
through the tall chimneys to the south-east, I saw Miss Dillon’s romantic favorite, alternately cooiog 
and fighting with a large mouser of the neighborhood, that I had seen for several afternoons previous, 
walking leisurely along the garden wall, as if absorbed in deep meditation, and forming some liber¬ 
tine resolve. In fine, they each seemed saturate with the spirit of the Gnome king, Umbriel, in the 
drama, when ho 

-* stalked abroad 

, Urgizig tbe wolf to tear the buffalo ' 


‘The death of one of these noisy belligerants being determined on, I looked round my room for ^ 
tools of retribution. Not a moveable thing, however, could 1 discover, save a new pitcher, which had 
been sent home tJiat very day, and to which my name and address were appended on a bit of card. 1 
clutched it with desperate fury, and pouring into my bowl the water contained in it. I poised it in my 
hand for the deadly lienve. I had been a member of a quoit club in the country, and the principles of 
a clever throw were familiar to me. I resolved to make the vessel describe what is called in philoso¬ 
phy & paraboUc curve, so that while it kuoc;ked out the brains of one combatant, it should eflTectually 
admonish the survivor of the iniquity of his doings. I approached the window — balanced the pit¬ 
cher— and then drave it home. Its reception was acknowledged by a loud, choking squall—a faint 
yell of agony, and then a rrspectfkl silence. Satisfied that my pitclicr had been broken at the fotin- 
tain of life, and that the siie.it tabby would not soon tune her pipes again, I retired to bed, and slept 
with the serenity and comfort of one who is conscious of having performed a virtuous action. 

‘ In the morning, the cat was found ‘ keeled up* on a bed of pinks, with her head broken in, and her 
ancient and venerable whiskers dabbled in bloo^ The shattered pitcher lay by her side. Thevesad 
bod done its worst —so had my victim.’ 

The Story proper, upon the consecutive incidents of which w’e shall not touch, closes with 
the annexed whimsical anecdote: 

‘ An anonymous wag not long ago, placed an advertisement in each of our city journals, sined by 
an eminent house on the Delaware wharf, and stating that Five Hundred Cats were wanted imme¬ 
diately by the firm. The said firm in the meantime knew nothing of the matter. 

‘On visiting their counting-house the next morning, the partners found the streets literally blocked 
up with enterprising cat-soliers. Huge negroes were there, each with ten or fifteen sage, grave ubbies 
tied together with a string. Old market-women had brought thither whole families of the feline genus, 
from the superannuated Tom, to the blind kitten. The nir resounded with the squallmgs of the quad¬ 
rupedal multitude. New venders, with their noisy property, were seen thitmging to the place from 
every avenue. 

* ‘ What ’ll you me for this ’ere lot V said a tall shad-woman, pressing up toward the counting- 
room. ‘ The newspapers says you allows liberal prices. I axes a dollar a piece for the old ’uns, a^ 
five levys for the kittens.’ 

‘ ‘You have been fooled,’ said the chief partner, who appeared with a look of dismay at the door, 
and was obliged to speak os loud amid the din as a sea-captain in a storm. ' I want no cats. I have 
no use for them. 1 could not eat them. I could n’t sell them. 1 never advertised for them.’ 

‘A decided mendicant, a member of the great family of loafers, with a red, nose, and bloated 

cheeks, who had three cats tied to a string in his hand, now mounted a cotton bale, and producing a 
newspaper, spelt the advertisement through as audibly as ho could under the circumstances, demand¬ 
ing of the assembly as he closed, 'if that there advertysement wasn’t a true bill?’ An unanimous 
‘Snrting!’ echoed through the crowd. Encouraged by the electric response, the loafer proceeded to 
make a short speech. He touched upon the rights of trade, the liberty of the press, the importance 
of fair dealing, and the benefits of printing; and concluded by advising his hearers to eo the death 
for their rights, and ‘not to stand no humbug.’ Such was the effect of his eloquence, that the firm 
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■gainst which he wielded hie oratorical thunder found it necessary to compromise matters by treating 
the entire concourse to a hogshead of wine. ‘The company separated at an early hour,’ consoled for 
the loss of their bargains and the emptiness of their pockets by the Ughtsomeness of their heaos and 
hearts.* 

Let ns hope that our readers will find, in the entire work from which we quote, am|de 
reasons for the favor which it is receiving at the hands of the public. 


Mxntai. Htgieks : oa an Examination op trx Intsllxct and Passions. Designed to illus¬ 
trate their Influence on Health and the Duration of Life. By W tt.ltam SwKETSEa, M. D. In 
one volume, pp. 270. New-York: J. and H. G. Lanqlxt. 

This is a work destined, as we can easily foresee, to produce great good. Its leading 
design, as its title implies, and as is stated indeed by the author in his preface, is to eluci¬ 
date the influence of intellect and passion upon the health and endurance of the human 
organization; an influence which has been but imperfectly understObd and appreciated in 
its character and importance, by mankind at large. The volume under notice is divided 
into two parts. Under the first are considered the inteliectual operations in respect to their 
influence on the general functions of the body; under the second is embraced a view of 
the moral feelings or passions, in the relation which they also sustain to our physical nature. 
Of these a concise definition is ofiered, with such classification as is necessary to the leading 
design of the work. Their eflects upon the different functions of the animal economy are 
next noticed; and a description is given of a few of the most important passions belonging 
to each of the three great classes; namely, pleasurable, painful and mixed, into which they 
are separated; their physical phenomena and individual influence on the well-being of 
the human mechanism being closely examined. A forcible exposition is also given of the 
evil consequences resulting firom an ill-regulated imagination (acting through the instru¬ 
mentality of the passions, morbidly excited by its licentious operation,) to the firmness of 
the nervous system, and the integrity of the general health. The volume is not addressed 
to any particular class of readers, and being'free from technical, expressions, is rendered 
plain and comprehensive to all. We commend this volume of Mr. Sweetser cordially 
to our readers, firmly impressed with the belief that the principles which it advances may 
be rendered subservient both to the physical and moral welfare of our countiymen. 


Life in the New World, BTSEATsnEi.D: translated from the German by Gustavus C. Hxbbx, 

LL. D., and James Mackay, M. A. New-York: J. Winchester, ‘New World’ Press. 

The fourth number of this very remarkable work has been puUished; and we have had 
a fiiir opportunity of testing the merits of the mysterious author. The circumstances must 
now be generally known, under which these works appear before the public. It appean 
that Mundt, a German scholar, who is publishing a continuation of Schleoel’s History 
of Literature, has in his delineations of character given almost unbounded praise to an 
American named Seatsfield. Among the various works attributed to him are * Life in 
the New World,* * Sea Sketches,* ‘ South and North,* * Virey,* the ‘ Legitimate,’ and oth¬ 
ers, which are to be issued'in rapid succession from the press of Winchester, ‘the inde¬ 
fatigable,* as he may well be called; for the rapidity with which he sends out to the world 
the literary novelties of the day is a theme of public marvel. The German, in which these 
volumes are written, is said by competent judges, to be very pure and powerful: and in¬ 
deed we may rest assured that if the case were otherwise, a critic of such high reputation 
as Mundt would never have spoken of Seatsfield in such enthusiastic terms. The pub¬ 
lisher, we understand, obtained several of the works from the library of Columbia College, 
through the politeness of Professor Tellkampt. 
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The opinion, which some have expressed, that Seatsfield’s books are made up of 
stolen selections from did^rent American writers, is unfounded. We cannot recognize in 
his style or thought familiar passages; and beside, there does not appear to be any rational 
inducement for this species of plagiarism. It is evident that the writingB are indeed what 
they appear to be, the genuine productions of an able man. The descriptions of natural 
scenery are very graphic. * The first trip on the Red River,’ and the description of the 
tmppers, is one of the most animated sketches we have ever read. Our mountains, rivers, 
cataracts, ocean-lakes, and forests, are described with the most remarkable spirit and 
truth.’ The translation, we are informed by the best judges, is extremely faithful. 


PoRTBT AND HisTOBT OF WvoMiNO. By WiLLiAM L. Stone, Esq. Secood edUion, enlarged. 

New-York: Mark H. Newman. 

This indefatigable laborer in the mine of Indian history continaes to throw off from time 
to time works upon that subject, wliich bear the marksof great industry, patient research, 
and extensive information, and which have deservedly given hima high literary reputation 
as an historical writer. What has yet appeared we believe is only the beginning of a se¬ 
ries of works relating to Indian annals, which are to be completed as soon as the author’s 
health, and the duties of an arduous profession, will allow. From a late honor conferred 
upon him by one of the remnants of the Six Nations, in electing him one of their chiefe, by 
the name of Sa-go-sen-o-ta, it seems plain that they highly approve of his eflbits to pre¬ 
serve their history; and it may be considered as endorsing the accuracy of his investigations. 
In this light, the honor conferred, though coming frtan those whom civilization is crushing 
beneath its superior intelligence and power, is valuable and importanu The present book 
takes the poetical share of its title from the fact that the autlior has prefixed Camfbell’s 
celebrated poem, preceded by a sketch of his Ufe, furnished by Washington Irving. 
'Gertrude of Wyoming,’ though beautiful, and seeming to be a narrative of real incidents in 
a poetical dress, is nevertheless a fiction, albeit founded upon an actual tragedy, whose 
horrors can hardly be exagerated by any pen. It has been the design of our uithor to re¬ 
cord the real history of the section of country which was stained by this tragedy, and which 
for tliis reason, has a melancholy interest throwjx over its natural charms. 

The history of Wyoming does not commence, as many suppose, with the war of the 
American revolution. Long before, the conflict of human passions in the breast of savage 
and civihzed man had discolored its soil with blood. During this antecedent period, its 
aboriginal annals are replete with incidents, which were greatly multiplied after the civil 
wars which disturbed the repose of that secluded valley had begun to be waged between 
the rival claimants to the territory from Connecticut and Pennsylvania, and which for 
twelve or thirteen years prior to the revolutionary war present a series of the most stiring 
events. The author, therefore, in order to render the history complete, has taken it up be¬ 
fore the first known visit of the white men; of whom, among the earliest, were the Mora¬ 
vian missionaries. To the honor of these men, be it recorded, that in this instance, as in 
others, they plunged into the depths of the forest, and labored among the savages with a 
Christian Zealand enterprize wliich have never been surpassed. The scenes of the revolu¬ 
tion, embracing not oidy the great massacre in July, 1778, with its frightful horrors, but also 
a number of other bloody forays of the Indians upon the white men, are moreover faithfully 
described. But after all, perhaps the most interesting portion of the volume is formed of 
the narrative of the services and sufferings of individuals and families. These latter re¬ 
cords are full of those wild and romantic incidents which are peculiar to border warfare; 
where the steady courage and determined bravery of the European appears in deadly con¬ 
flict with the wiliness, cunning, and sleeple-ss vengeance of the savage. To say that all 
this is narrated by the author in the spirit of accurate history, would be far below the meed 
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of praiae that is due. He has executed tliis part of the work in a style of animated and 
lively description, and with that flowing and finished diction, which can only be attained 
when the mind of a writer is perfectly familiar with the events, and when, by the force of 
imagination, he becomes himself as it were an actor instead of a spectator of the scenes 
which he narrates. 

Additional interest is given to this spot, from the feet, which probably is not generally 
known, except to the professed historian, that the distinguished patriot Timothy PicHer- 
INO took up his abode in the valley of Wyoming, attracted no doubt by its unrivalled 
beauties, to which he was first introduced during a military campaign, but which he aAer- 
ward contemplated, on the return of peace, with an eye capable of being charmed byfthe 
picturesque in nature. The concluding chapter of the book is devoted mainly to a spir¬ 
ited account of the abduction of that gentleman, and his confinement in the wilderness 
by a gang of ruffians, who, after trying in vain to bend his soldier-like mind to a compli¬ 
ance with their violent designs, gave him an ungracious release, and allowed him to return 
to his family. Among the papers in the appendix, now first introduced to the public, will 
be found a deed of purchase, made from the Indians ninety years ago, by the Connecticut 
Land Company, conUiining the names of some six hundred of the most wealthy and dis¬ 
tinguished people of that State. * It is important as a means of showing the valuation of land 
at that period, and a proof that it was acquired by honest purchase. This ^ition has 
been enlarged tb the amount of more than one hundred pages ;cff letter-press ; ah addition 
found necessary by the discovery of increased materials by the author since the publica¬ 
tion of the first edition. . ' 

In concluding this brief notice of a work written with decided talent, and designed to fill 
an important niche in the early history of this country, we are bound to thank the author, and 
to express the hope that he will be able to finish the historical design which he has sketched, 
pertaining to that interesting race, of whom it may be truly said, that * the hour of their des¬ 
tiny has already struck.’ Tliis volume shows us, that in our own country may be found 
topics for literary effort, worthy of employing the gifted pens of America, without going 
abroad in quest of subjects, in the discussion of which we shall long be surpassed by 
foreigners, on account of their superior facilities and larger sources of information. As a book 
entirely American, we commend it to the reading public, confident that it will be re¬ 
ceived with favor wherever it is read, and be considered a valuable addition to the histo¬ 
rical department of every gentleman’s library. 


A PfEW Spirit of the Age. By R. H. Horne. In one volume. New-Tork: Harper and 

Brothers. 

The Mr. Horne who stands sponsor for this * child of many fathers’ must not be con¬ 
founded with Mr. Hartwell Horne, who in a literary point of view is quite another 
person. The author of the volume before us, however, with the aid of sundry fellow litti- 
rateurs * of the secondary formation,’ as CaRltle phrases it, has collected together quite 
a variety of materials, the whole being intended to fortn a sort of sequel to Hazlitt’s 
‘Spirit of the Age,’ a brilliant work, to which the present bears slight resemblance. We 
quite agree with a contemporary, that it manife.sts little or no independence of judgment or 
originality of thought * It is the result of the labor of many hands, and those not the most 
skilful or experienced. It consequently wants that homogenousness of style which one 
would expect in a professed imitation of so excellent a model. The highest degree of merit 
that can be accorded to it b that of a collection of magazine articles of second rate merit. 
It is likely to prove popular with the generality of readers who do not trouble themselves to 
dip beneath the surface of things; but we must caution those who would form a just esti¬ 
mate of the characters and merits of the distinguished writers whose works are analyzed 
in it, that its premiseaare not always correct nor its deductioiM sound.’ 

VOL. XXIII. 75 
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A DAY WITH THE GREAT SEATSFiELDi—^The BostoD Daily Advertiser recently divulgcd, 
with a most curious air of bewilderment, the name of a new, and as it seems hitherto un¬ 
heard-of, ornament to American literature — the illustrious Seatsfield. Illustrious, how¬ 
ever, ordy upon the other side of the water } for it appears thai we Yankee cotton-raisers 
have somewhat else to do than to busy our brains about any letters except letters of credit, 
or any fame tliat is not reverberated from abroad. No one, of course, at all conversant 
with modem German literature, not even the slightest skimmer of their late periodical pub¬ 
lications, or the most occasional |)eruser of the AUgemeine Zeitung or Dresden BlutJitmd- 
staglickj can have failed to notice with patriotic pride Uie gradual but gigantic progress of 
this new Voltaire to the liighest pinnacle of popular renown. But, sooth to say, our 
western world is so overrun with pretenders; there are so many young gentlemen annually 
spawned by Yale and Cambridge, who affect to read German without being able to con¬ 
strue the advertisement of a Leipsic bookseller; so numerous are the blue-spectacled 
nymplis who quote Jean Paul betwixt their blanc mange and oysters, widiout compre¬ 
hending even the outermost rind of its in-meaning; so utterly ignorant are our so-called 
literati of any subject beyond the scope of a newspaper, that the name of Seatsfield 
sounded as strangely in American ears as if he had lately arrived from Herschel or Geor- 
gium Sid us in a balloon. It is true that some two or three of our eminent scholars, a few 
travellers, men of taste, who had wandered by the Rhine, were acquainted with his repu¬ 
tation, and in some degree with Ids productions. Emerson doubtle.ss must have been 
aware of his renown; Professor Felton of course had read him as often as he has Homer ; 
Jones, Wilkins, and F. Smith had studied him with delight The ‘Dial,* a journal of 
much repute, had even spoken openly, we are told, of his success in Europe. Mr. W. E. 
Channing, the poet, liad evidently but perhaps unconsciously imitated his peculiar viscidity 
of style, and (if we may use such an expression,) extreme flakiness of thought But in 
spite of these few exceptions to the general indifference, let it stand recorded, that when 
the name of Seatsfield returned to his own shore, it Wes'an alien and unmeaning word. 
His own country, so deeply indebted to his powerful pen, absolutely knew him not The 
literati stared, and the Boston Advertiser was struck aghast with wonder. What a com- 
Boent upon the state of letters in America! ‘Literary Emporium,* forsooth 1 ‘ Western 
Athens!’ Medici of Manhattan! how grossly we Yankees do misapply titles ! It was the 
very ‘ Literary Emporium’ itself that w’as most astounded at the newly-discovered mine. 
Seatsfield’s name had overspread civilized Europe; his productions luid been drama¬ 
tized at Munich and Bucharest; they had been translated into Russian and Turkish; the 
Maltese marmer had learned to solace himself with his ‘ Twilight Helmsman’s Hymn,* 
and the merchants of Syra and Beyrout adorned their mansiom with his bust; yet Boston, 
New-York, and Philadelpliia had never heard his name! In the lack of more minute in¬ 
formation with regard to this remarkable man, perhaps the following page or two from a 
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traveller's journal may prove acceptable to the public. The absolutely total obscurity of 
the subject in America, may also, it is hoped, serve as an apology for the ojienness of detail 
and apparent breach of etiquette in regard to private intercourse, 

* It has been my fortune to spend a day in company with the man who of all men has 
done the most to illustrate our manners and character; yet who, strange to say, is less 
known than ‘ Professor' Ingraham. As it was then my fortune to speak irntA him; I now 
consider it my duty to speak of him, and to do what little I am able, to extend his name 
among his compatriots. 

* In the spring of the year previous to this, or to be exact, in April, 1843,1 found m3^1f 
at Berlin. My friend, Mr. Carlyle, of London, had given me a letter to Theodore 
Mundt, and I had learned soon after my arrival tliat this distinguished man was in town. 
1 had consequently looked over my letters, after dinner, and had selected the one addressed 
to Mundt, and laid it under a little plaster bust of Schiller that stood just over the stove, 
in the room where I dined. In the evening I walked into the Ermschbgg Buchzimmer* 
Several students were making annotations from huge volumes, and many grave, pale gen¬ 
tlemen were turning over the reviews and periodicals of the day. Among these I recog¬ 
nized an Englishman whom I had fallen in with at Cologne but parted with at Heidelberg. 
He had been in Berlin three days before me, and was truly glad to meet with an acquain¬ 
tance even of so recent a date, to whom I could apply for information or advice as to the 
best way of seeing the lions. Wliile I was whispering to him, a grim-visaged old Teuton 
looked up at us with a stem frown, and my friend observ ed, ‘ We must retire into the Sjire- 
chensaaley or conversation-room.* As soon as we had entered this adjoining apartment, to 
the evident satisfaction of the aforesaid grim Teuton, I observed a tall, thin man, of angular 
and wiry aspect, see-sawing his body in front of the stove, toward which he had turned 
his back, as he stood in apparently deep cogitation. ‘ You do n’t know wTio that is,' quoth 
my friend ; ‘ there is one of the lions, to begin with. I found out his name this morning; 
that is Theodore Mundt.* Struck as I was with the stranger’s aspect, which appeared 
to me altogether American, I stared at him till he suddenly raised his dark eyes, and fixed 
them on mine. To disembarrass myself from my seeming rudeness as politely as possible, 
I bowed to his gaze, and said inquiringly: ‘ I have the honor to addre-ss Mr. Mundt V 

* * You have the luck/ he said, ‘ but the honor is his.* 

* * Honors are even, then,* said I, as bnisquely as I dared; and of all animals a traveller 
is the most impudent * I have in my pocket,* I continued, ‘ a letter for you from my friend 
Carlyle.* At the name of Carlyle he raised his hands in surprise, then rubbed them 
with delight, and began to eulogise his friend. 

* All this while I was fumbling in my pocket for my letter, when suddenly it flashed over 
me that I had put it under the bust in the tavern. I grew confused for a moment, and then 
as Mynheer Mundt held out his hand for the letter, I hurst into a laugh, and confessed 
that I had left my letter at home. Mundt looked very serious, and quoted from Othello, 
‘That is a fault;* and then from Macbeth, ‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow'.* 
I thought there was a little affectation in this ; perhaps it w as merely comi)limentary; but 
the immediate result of our imperfect acquaintance w as, that I made bold to introduce my 
friend to Mundt, who invited us both to his rooms to supper. On our way thither, as we 
passed the Brunsivik GasthauSy where I lodged, I stepped in to procure my letter, and 
Mundt appeared rejoiced to hear directly from his ‘very fine friend’ Carlyle, as he 
queerly styled him. 

‘ I should feel that I was venturing on forbidden ground were I to reveal more of what 
passed between us that evening. There was some drawing of corks and some puffing of 
Hamburg-made Cheroots, which Mundt declared to be genuine Oriental; there was a ham 
of Westphalia, and a bit of La Gruyere. But with all this we have nothing to do. I fear 
that I have already made my preface too long. Enough be it then to say, that Mundt 


* A new public library and readicg-room in Berlin. 
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fint revealed to me on this occasion (I am ashamed to own it) the name and talents of onr 
countryman Seatsfield. How enthusiastic he was I will not describe; but his enthnaiaam 
could only be equalled by his surprise that I was not fiimiliar with his writings. 

* On the next day Moneit gave me a letter to Seatsfield, directed to him at Bfisle, in 

Switzerland, near which he owns a beautiful villa. I did not find him at Basle, however, 
and I proceeded to Milan without delivering my letter. On my return from Italy, I hap¬ 
pened to learn that Seatsfield was at Grafifenburg in Silesia; and although it was Ibrty 
leagues from my purposed route I encountered the delay, out of mere curiosity of seeing so 
distinguished a man. This time I was not disai^inted. One day only I spent atGrafien- 
burg, but that day was sufficient to fill me with a truly German (1 wish 1 could say Amer¬ 
ican) admiration of my countryman. Graflenbuig, it should be remarked, is the fiunous seem 
of Doctor PaiESSNiTz’s wonderful hydropathic cures. Being there only for a single day, I 
did not think it best to submit in all points to the cold water treatment; neither did Seat 8- 
FiELD, for I noticed that he mixed two table-spoonfuls of gin with every gill of cold water. 
Seatsfield is a mui of about middle-age, with a penetrating eye, and rather a good 
form, though not unusually muscular. His face bears a remarkable i^mblance to the 
pictures of Ndma Pompilius ; the benign smile of each is the same. His chin is round and 
full, although partially concealed by a slight beard; his nose, which is of a truly German 
outline, is marked by the * dilated nostril of geniusand his whole aspect is that of a 
thorough man of tlie world. I will continue my reminiscence by extracting verbatim a 
page or so from my imperfect, though as far as it goes, authentic diary. I am convinced 
however that his remarks will lose much from the want of his pointed manner of enunci¬ 
ation. His English was faultless, and he spoke as well as if he had never been out of 
America. Very few Americans indeed, and no British-IslanderB, talk so correct and chaste 
a dialect. _ 

EXTRACT from MY JOURNAL. 

Oragaihwrg, J«ly 4,1844. 

* I WAS very fortunate, they tell me, to find Seatsfield in so companionable a mood. 
He appeared in high spirits, and was exceedingly conversible. The glorious return of our 
national anniversary had a visible efiect upon him. I presented my letter to him last eve¬ 
ning, but he was weary, and retired early. When I first met him in the Upper Bath-room 
Walk, this morning, he congratulated me upon the brightness and brilliancy of the day. 
‘ You have much to be thankful for. Sir,* he observed; * the day is perfectly American. 
Just such a sun as this js now dawning upon Broadway and the Battery. The sound of 
India-crackers and the pleasant smell of lobsters is already perceptible to the senses of the 
awakening Manhattanese.* 

* Boston, too, my native city,* I observed, * is also alive to the holiday influences. Boston 
Common 1 dare say is already white with tents, and tlie fragrant commerce of the booths 
is just commencing on the Mali’ 

Seatsfield : * Yes, Sir; but Boston and Philadelphia both frul in developing the true 
character-stamp-work {character-stampfen-werJc) of the day. - To see the Fourth of July in 
its glory, one should visit New-York. To my senses, which are uncommonly acute, there 
is a peculiar smell about the Fourth of July in New-York, which difl^rs in toto from that 
of any other holiday.* 

* In Boston we also have the perfume of lobsters and egg-pop blended with that of orange- 
peel and pine-apple ——* 

Seatsfield : ‘ That, Sir, is but a feeble rationale of tlie New-York savor. I have 
often, in a jocose mood, amused myself with analyzing this odor. I have resolved it into 
the following elements: lobsters, gunpowder, trampled-gra.ss, wheel-grease, and cigars. 
It is mainly to these ingredients, grafted upon the other ordinary city smells, that I attri¬ 
bute the Fourth of July smell.* 

* There is one that you have failed to detect; namely, a faint whiflTof bam- 3 rards, owing 
I presume to the strong prevalence of farmers and other rustics from the surrounding coun- 
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try.* Seatsfield smiled at this, and acknowledged, in a laughing way, an occasional in- 
timatlon of manure. * Gradenbuig,' I observed, * is remarkably free from all strong odors; 
it is a very clean village.* 

Seatsfield: ‘That, Sir, is owing to the water: depend upon it, wherever water pre* 
vails neatness will ensue. Temperance and cleanliness go hand in hand. The ancients 
were a filthy race, and they were great wine-bibbers. What a condition of personal and 
mental nastiness is divulged by Horace in his * Iter ad Brundusiumyet Horace was a 
choice specimen of a Roman gentleman.* 

‘Have you had any poets among you here ? or is the hydropathic system too repugnant 
to their art ?* 

Seatsfield : ‘ Our countryman, Longfellow, was here not long since. 1 sat at table 
with him frequently ; but I never introduced myself to him.* 

‘ Do you think highly of his powers !* 

Seatsfield : ‘ As a prolific genemtor of novel life-images, no; but as a vivid delineator 
of the inner-thought principle, as an artistical displayer of the higher subjective mood, he 
is of the very first class. I honor Longfellow.* 

‘ He is perhaps our smoothest versifier, next to Hallbck.* 

Seatsfield : ‘ Nay, he is the only one among us who can combine extreme polish and 
the utmost fru:ility of flow with deep-seated reflection.* Seatsfield then quoted, with a 
sublime energy, from the celebrated ‘ Psalm of life :* 

* * Not enjoyment and not sorrow 

Is our destined end or way, 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 

* In the world’s broad held of battle. 

In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb driven eattle, 

Be a hero in the strife. 

* Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant. 

Let the dead Past, bury its dead; 

Act, act in the glorious Present, 

Heart within and God o’er head.* * 

‘ You give the poet a great advantage,* I said, ‘ in quoting his very finest production, and 
picking out the choicest stanzas. Beside, his theme here is one of so general a nature, and 
so fiimiliar to philosophy, that it would be hard for any one to moralize upon it in verse 
without accidentally hitting upon some sublimity. The commonest intellect has lofty and 
awful thoughts whenever it gives way to serious meditation upon our mortality.* 

Seatsfield : ‘ That is partly true; but Longfellow is not only great upon that 
ground. His realm is very extensiva. No man has the power (had he only the will) of 
depicting the simplicity of every-day life and objects wdth more grace or comprehensive¬ 
ness. There are some touches in his ‘ Village Blacksmith* inexpressibly beautiful, and 
worthy of Burns* ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night :* 

* His hair ia crisp and black and long, 

His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whate’er he can,’ etc. 

And then again: 

* He goes on Sunday to the Church, 

And sits among the boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He bears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in the gallery. 

And it mokes his heart rejoice.* 

Seatsfield repeated these verses with much emotion; and I observed that a tear stood 
upon his lids. I tlierefore turned the conversation upon hydropathy, and introduced a quo¬ 
tation from FindaR : aplarsv piv {3ci»p, etc. 
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Seatsfibld : * Pindab., Sir, has expressed a great truth; but I think that Pieepoit? 
has expressed it better. In his exquisite * Ode on the Opening of the Marlborough Tempe¬ 
rance-House’ how beautifully he says, after speaking in regard to the virtues of cold water: 

*^Oh! had Eva’s hair 
Been dressed in gin, 

Would she have been 
Reflected fidr?’ 

* And then, after describing die beauty of Eden, with its rills and pellucid brooks bubblii^ 
through the fresh meads, he goes on: 

* Are not pure imriaga 
And cnrystai wefis 
The very things 
For our Hotels V 

*That, Sir, is excellent, and the somewhat hmnely imagery only enhances in my mind the 
truth of the sentiment Pibrpont, Sir, is a very great man.* 

‘ As great as Longfellow V 

Seatsfield: ‘No, Sir, perhaps not; there is a considerable difference of calibre be¬ 
tween them. I should say now that Longfellow was a first-rate artist with a second-rate 
imagination, and that Pibrpont was only a second-rate artist writh a first-rate fimcy. 
There is no mistake in Pierpont.* 

I smiled at Seatsfield’s affectation of Americanisms, as if out of compliment to myself, 
or in honor of the day; and I rejoined: ‘ There may be po mistake in Pierpont, but there 
is one or two in Longfellow.* 

Seatsfield: ‘ Grammatical or prosodiacal 1* 

‘ Neither; but in the beginning of his ‘ Psalm of life,* he says: 

‘ Tell me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream; 

For the soul is dead diat slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem.' 

* Here he evidently meant things are what they seem; for in the next stanza he goes on to 
say: 

‘ Life is real, life Is earnest, 

And the grave is not its goal; 

‘ Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’ 

Was not written of the souL* 

Consequently, if life u real'and earnest, and the soul is incapable of mortality, things mari 
be what they seem, and the soul cannot be dead that slumbers. And if the soul is dead 
that slumbers, and things are not really what they seem to be, life is indeed an empty 
dream.’ Seatsfifld looked puzzled at this. 

Seatsfield : ‘ You are somewhat hypercritical. Great thoughts must not be trimnied 
to the exact dialect of business-men. Longfellow reveals important truths; he utten 
what is pent within him from the impulse of utterance: he tells us that ‘ Art is long and 
Time is fleeting;’ now some arts are not long, and time often drags heavily. It will not 
do to be too precise in poetry.’ 

‘ But is that sentiment original ? Does not one of the ancients say, * Ars longa, vita bre¬ 
vis V and does not that come pretty near to Longfellow’s idea V 
Seatsfield : ‘ Yes, Sir, but tliat is a little criticism which picks out words. Longfel¬ 
low, or yourself, or any other man, would have arrived at the same conclusion, even had 
the ancient author never written it.’ 

‘ We were here interrupted by a call to luncheon; and I take advantage of the break 
in my journal, to bring this article to a close. More of the Seatsfieldiana I reserve for 
another number, provided the public are not already glutted.’ 
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Magazine Writing,—We know not how we can better evince our appreciation of the 
kind and flattering comments of a Southern correspondent, who will at once recognize our 
allusipn, than by citing the somewhat kindred remarks of an old and favorite contributor, 
now passed away from earth. It was a pleasing matter, he said, to sit down with the pro¬ 
per afflatus stirring within him, to write an article for a Magazine. * If the work has a 
general prevalence; if its fhme is rife on good men’s tongues, the inspiration is the stronger. 
One says to himself, how many friends of mine will overlook these very lucubrations, per¬ 
ceive my initials, and recognize my name ? How many pleasing associations will thus be 
awakened, and peradventure commendatory remarks expressed, concerning my powers! 
What a quid pro quo for wakeful nights, emendations of phrases^ the choosing of words, 
and toilsome revision! The other day,* he continues, ‘ while reading the proof-sheet of my 
article in the last Knickerbocker, I fell into a train of reflection upon the large amount 
of care and labor which must be entailed upon the publisher and editor of an original Maga¬ 
zine. Some one has observed, that when we listen to an exquisite opera, or any elaborate 
and intricate piece of music, we think not how vast were the pains and attention bestowed 
upon every note and cadence; what efforts for perfection in a solo, what panting fcv a war¬ 
ble, what travail for a trill! Taken separately, knd at rehearsals, in disjointed fragments 
of sound, how difierent are they from that volume of sweet concords which is produced 
when they are all breathed forth in order, to the accompaniment of flutes and recorders, in 
one full gush of melody! This is just like a Magazine. How many minds does it engage! 
Cherished thoughts and cherished feelings, polished or sublimated, there find utterance, and 
demand that honor and deference to which they are entitled. In his beautiful Introduc¬ 
tion to the Harleian Miscellany, Johnson sets forth the necessity and benefit of similar 
writings, with reasons as conclusive as the language in which they are expressed is 
chaste and strong. In a country like ours, where the vast population move by common 
impulse; think promptly, are enlightened with ease, and turn to the best account that 
knowledge which is received with the greatest frcility; are inspired vdth sacred and pat¬ 
riotic feelings from the bar, the senate, the pulpit, and the press; it is important and just 
that the readiest methods and means of instructive moral amusement should be the most 
esteemed and the best supported. I confess I never look into a Magazine, that I do not 
liken it to a large and pure reservoir of refreshing waters; derived from many streams, 
and prankt around its borders with the flowers and garniture of poesy; possessing qualities 
agreeable to every taste—the grave, the solid, the scientific, the light, the gay. It is a 
map of the higher moods of life. It conveys a sustenance with the relish of pleasure. AU 
who favor it with their productions have difforent tastes and faculties of mind. Each one 
endeavors to do the best with his theme. He ornaments it in diction, or tasks his fancy, 
or explores the secrets of science, or illustrates the events and scenes of his country: he 
excites broad-mouthed laughter, by salutary jest and pun; he expatiates in pafliedc sen¬ 
tences, or murmurs in the mellow cadence of song; or arouses interest by the embellish¬ 
ments wherewith history is refined, and whieh shed a light over the dim annals of the past, 
making them to smile, 

- ' ■ * even as the radiant glow, 

Kindlina rich woods, whereon the ctherial bow 
Sleeps lovingly awhile.’ 

‘ Now what I thought beside, while looking over my proof, was this: that a ‘ circulating 
medium,* through which so many minds communicated their thoughts, produced and 
clothed with befitting language in solitary labor; smoothed, strengthened, or harmonized by 
revision, and rendered impressive by those helps and researches of which every readtAle 
writer must avail himself; such a medium, I say, merits the esteem and respect of aU. It 
deserves not to be taken up for judgment, at a momentary glance, by the undiseeroing 
eye of careless inquiry. It should be read impartially, and spoken of, in all worthy points, 
with praise; in faulty ones, with tenderness. Our literature,;! take it, is not yet a suffi- 
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ciently flowery.punuit, to enable any of its votaries to sow its walks with brambles. By 
its influence, tAe coimb^ is to be mentally illustrated; the planking shackles of transatlantic 
humbug are to be thrown off; and the establishment of wholesome feelings, and reliance 
upcHi our own intellectual resources, firmly efiiected. I love to see the general press enga* 
ged now and then in cheering onward the laborers in the more uhfirequented and toiboiDe 
avenues of our literary vineyard. It sends a Gon-epeed to the bosoms of those whose tra^ 
vails are more for their country than themselves; and who are content, in anonymom 
pride, to believe, that it heralds that bright day of mental refinement which will ere long, 
among the freest and noblest confederacy of nations on earth, inadiate the utmost borders 
of that holy circumference, 

* Oar Native Laud!’ 


A THRUST WITH 4 Two-BDGKD WEAPON.—We rather incline to the opinion that the 
‘ complainant below’ is infnUging the law which forbids the use of concealed weapcms; 
that are not the less to be guarded against, certainly, when as in the present case they cat 
both ways. But our readers shall judge: ’Dear Editor : The country, strange as it may 
appear, has peculiar and permanent inhabitants; neither dressing in skins, nor wearing 
their own feathers, but habited after the glimpses of fashion which reach them through 
their trees. As we have never yet met with a man who was so fortunate as to have no re¬ 
lations, we take it for granted that all city-zens, yourself among the ^eat, have country- 
cousins.^ Think of the countless multitudes that turn their longing eyes in the direction of 
a metropolis like this, yearning for a visit, and sending off by frequent Opporbmities, never 
by mail, those remarkable epistolary compounds of hopes and wants which no other race of 
beings carl compose in perfection: ’ Hope John is well, and Betsey will come and see os 
next summer; and want*— Lawson and Stewart ! what do they not want ? Every 
thing; from twenty yards of silk down to a peimy’s-worth of tape. The letters run some¬ 
what in this guise, thbugh less poetically: 

’ Cousin John, please to send down to-morrow, 

At eight, by the Scarborough moil, 

' Claudine, or the Victim of ^rrow,’ 

Don Juan, two mops, and a pail; 

Six ounces of Bohea from Twinino’s, 

A peg-top, a Parmesan cheese, 

Some rose-colored sarcenet, for linings, 

A stew-pan, and Stevenson’s Glees ; 

A song ending * Hey-noni-noni,’ 

A chair with a cover of chint^ 

A mummy dug up by Belzoni, 

A skein of white worsted from FLorr’a* 

Half the things that are sent for, they might buy at their own doors. Again and again we 
have known them put in commission and procure from an oppressed relative the identical 
productions of a manufactory within a mile of them. A singular virtue seems to abide in 
all that comes from the sunny side of Broadway. 

* You perhaps may not know what an Opportunity is. In love affiurs you have undoubt¬ 
edly experienced that it is every thing; but in rural afi&irs it is more. It is the common- 
carrier of a village. So soon as an inhabitant has expressed his intention of going to town, 
he becomes an Opportunity, and like a Chinese, liable to pains and penalties for leaving 
his native place. FVom every quarter pour in letters, bundles, and packages, which are to 
be carried with care and delivered with despatch. No thanks for his trouble, if they should 
teach their destination, and a general liability for the uncertain value of their contents if 
they should chance to be lost So that an Opportunity’s advent in town ought to be ai>- 
nounced in this way: ’Arrived, Hiram Doolpitle, from Connecticut, with m’die to 
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Legion and CoMPANf.**- Tiio Opjtomitutylidfoiity ffanspopto, but acts as General Agent 
Commissions are given him for a return freight Hats, coats, dresses, are much wanted, 
which he is expected to select with taste, and to purchase cheap. Even the labyrinth of 
houses does not protect him from the Argus eyes of liis consignees. They seek him out and 
insist upon his turning liimself into a United States’ mail and a Harnden’s express. It is 
not a week since we heard a consignee’s friend’s friend request an Opportunity to carry 
home a loaf of sugar to his country correspondent, 

‘ Perhaps, Friend Knick., we are wounding your feelings all this time, tender by reason 
of many coasins and commissions; but we can assure you that we have an infinite respect 
for all relationship, and are rather blessed than bored by the requisitions of our own rural 
branches. We trust, however, that your rustic kith and kin do not come upon your house 
in the spring, in shoals like the .shad. Unhappy editor, if it be so; for until the day predic- 
te<l by Alphonse Karr, when connexions shall be cooked and ebteUites d'oncle b la Bicha. 
md and ttLes de cousin en tortue shall smoke lovingly upon the table, there is nothing for 
you but to submit to your Fates, or to give up your house-keeping. But witli country cozens, 
those provincials who are not bone of your bone, and who nevertlieless at every visit to 
tow n call upon you with an eager look and covetous smile, as if to say, * Ask us to dinner, 
we once invited you to tea,’ there is but one method to pursue; the cut— the firm, unwa¬ 
vering, direct cut. Do not pretend not to see them, or to look fixedly in another direction, 
but give them the vacant, absent stare, as if you saw around them, and through them, and 
the image before you excited neither attention nor recollection. There are no terms to be 
kept with them. Their Shibboleth is not yours. 

* In the ‘ Absentee,’ a London fa'^hionable lady, Mrs. DAZEviLLE,goes to IrelaBd,and is 
hospitably received by Lady Clonbrony, stays a month at her country-house, and is as 
intimate with Lady Clonbrony and her luece Mi.ss Nugent, as possible; and yet when 
Lady Clonbrony comes to London, never takes the least notice of her. At length, meet¬ 
ing at the house of a common friend, Mrs. Dazeville cannot avoid recognizing her, but 
does it in the least civil manner possible: ‘Ah, Lady Clonbrony! Did not know you 
were in England ! How long shall you stay in town ? Hope before you leave England 
you will give us a day.’ Lady Cj.onbrony is so astonished at this ingratitude, that she 
remains silent j but Miss Nugent answers quite coolly, and with a smile: * A day? cer¬ 
tainly, to you who gave us a month.’ Miss Edgeworth evidently considers this a capital 
story ; and we have no doubt that many stupid people who have read it consider it an 
excellent hit; but we can a'ssure them that they know notliing of the woods and fields. It 
is a great favor to make peojde in the country a visit. It relieves tliem from the tire¬ 
some monotony of their rosc-bu-shes and chickens; and by the active exertions in planning 
breakfasts and dinners, and making the one ride through the valley last for three after¬ 
noons, infuses if possible a certain degree of mental activity into their lives, which must 
be far from disagreeable to them. A cit too Is in a certain degree a lion. The oldest town- 
jokes are as new in the country as last year’s ribbons; and the neighbors gather together 
to view with delight a face that they have not seen every Sunday for the last fifty-two 
weeks, and are only too happy to engage the Novelty at a ‘ Tea.’ But w hen they come 
to town, what can you do with them? Who the devil wants to see them ? Your friends 
care little enough for you, still less for your agricultural ac<]uaintances. You cannot bring 
yourself to go to Peale’s Museum, or to see the talking-macliine; and tickets at the opera 
are dear, unless you stand up. As we said before, you must cut them, or 

* If you are a little man, 

Not big enough for that,’ 

you must try to have them arrested as soon as they arrive, as disturbers of domestic peace, 
and confined in the Tombs during the whole of their intended stay. If the Legislature satin 
New-York instead of in a country city, they would pas.s some law similar to the South Caro¬ 
lina free-black law, confining all rural visitors, or at least making those liiible to an indict¬ 
ment for false pretences, w ho claim acquaintance with the ‘ people of the whirlpod.’ 

VOL. XXIII. 76 
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* If it were only fur once, one might ask aU his rat$ des champs to meet (me another at a Tea. 
This might be amusing, if the jest did not grow painful by repetition. There is no recapro- 
city in your dealings with such invitees. You will probably never again reach their Si¬ 
berian settlement, whereas they come to town three times a year ! It is not fair. It is a 
base cheiU. How can they be so imgenerous and ilUberal as to accuse you of neglect and 
ingratitude for not cultivating them when in the city! They might as well abuse you for 
not having a green-house! Tliis doctrine of ours is so cleariy reasonable, that all people 
of any breeding admit its truth, and act accordingly. You may stay a week at a (jountry- 
seat, and need make no acknowledgments of any kind to the owner thereof in his town- 
house ; whereas a dinner in the city is a debt of honor, which must be pai(L This is a 
well settled law. Not that your obligation is by any means canc^elled. It is not dead, but 
dormant Next summer you will feel deep gratitude for the kindness you received during 
the last; but no such indebtedness is payable in urbanity. George Selwyn met in St 
James-street, London, a man whom he had known very well in Bath, and passed steadily by 
him without a look of recognition. His acquaintance followed him, and said: * Sir. you 
knew me very well in Bath.' ' Well, Sir,' replied Selwtn, ‘ in Bath I may possibly know 
you again.' Farewell. 


Another ‘pellet’ from Julian. — Not a word is necessary by way of introductioa 
to the ensuing passages from an epistle lately received from our esteemed friend and cor¬ 
respondent Julian. Happy husband of a liappy wife and happier mother! Happy father! 
may liis joy never be leas: ‘ We are in the country! When you write this way, say ‘ To 
the care of-, Esq.*, for we are designedly three miles from post-offices and news¬ 

boys. 1 have given warning that if any of the latter come within my grounds with hk 
French things, I will souse him in the river, and hold him there till he shall be thoroughly 
chilled into a dislike of these parts. You wfll readily imagine why we are here. The 
excitements and distractions of city life for the last few months were loo mu(^ for us, and 
there are some things that can only be enjoyed apart from tlie world. Here, we subside 
gradually and gracefully from that high and tense delirium from which I at least made 
my aerials, always coming back, however, to young Julian ; who, by the way, is another 
occasion for country life, as 1 have great faith in first impressions, and I wish his to be 
bright and beautiful. Heaven preserve him from all darker colors; from the doubts, the 
glooms, the moral mistiness of your city atnvMphere! Let no fog come between him and 
the bright sky, till he has well discovered that there is a heaven beyond, where there it 
neither cloud nor shadow, and iq> to which not one grain of all this dittt and filth of the 
earth’s whirling shall ever reach. It is quite enough that we are in sight aiKl hearing of 
your great Babels; the jarring of their daily strife and the smoke of their torments. A 
lively and dashing river rolls between ns, going off at a hand-gallop among rocky islands, 
over which we see their spires pointing up like electric-rods to avert the wrath that might 
otherwise descend upon them; and mingling with the dash of viraters, we hear iww and 
then their petty alarms, their steamers and fire-bells, and the dozen other o(N»siaDs upon 
which they see fit to make a great noise in the world; but the travelled sound has a (xmrtli- 
ness that is rather pleasant than otherwise; and as a key-note to our mocking-birds, it ii 
quite worthy of the sweet south that brings it up. Whenever there is any sudden ebullition 
that cannot be pared down to the common air, we are made aware of it by a cannonading 
that is doubtless very considerable down there, but for any thing so ambitiously meant, it 
sounds here very miserable ; a wTetched attempt at notoriety, of which the most noticeable 
is the smoke of their powder. And so with all their sky-flourishing and rocketing, which 
we look at as at a falling star; pretty, no doubt, but not in our way. Every morning a rail¬ 
road train starts out, and approaching witliin a mile, disappears among the hills with a sUght 
buzzing and squibbing, Uke the fly on Uie window; and then after it has gone, as we sup- 
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pose, there is another squib, very smart and snappish, and we hear nothing more of it till 
the trw comes down, frets a little again as it passes by, and goes on to discharge its con¬ 
tents in the great city. To all these things we say, * Pass on!’ the world is various, and 
must be amused; but for us, we respectfully withdraw. We have had enough of the in¬ 
tense ; we now welcome the trifling, appropriating however as much of the serious as we 
care to admit in our still life. When the Sabbath comes round, there are seven bells that 
reach us, each with its separate voice; and these, with felling waters, and the morning 
incense going op from the hill-sides, are as much of * mass’ as we care to have in our 
worship. But we have a ready ear for all sweet sounds, and need no glasses to appreciate 
the beautiful. Sunrise and sunset; the grouping of clouds; the blue haze that now and 
then lies on the landscape, all one with my cigar-smoke; and the storms and lightnings of 
the young summer, so si»tefully beautiful; all these, with whatever of glory there may be 
in the still watches of the night, find their place in our picture-gallery; but we leave them 
as God made them, and add no tint to their coloring. 

* You are aware that the sun rises as per almanac. This is common; and so common, 
so much an every-day affeir, that he gets very little credit therefor; and yet, that he will 
lise with great exactness, aside from all human calculation, and go on traversing the sky 
with a wonderful regularity that nothing can stop, is a very pleasant feet touching the pros¬ 
pect of to-morrow; and so also, that every thing in nature will be wrought vrith marvel¬ 
lous beauty and harmonies of sound ; and oh! most satisfactory of all, there will still be 
an air that properly inhaled fills the Aeort as well as the lungs. It is from a calm considera¬ 
tion of this feet, that we have done with the eagerness of pleasure. No daily counting of 
hours to see that all have been prc^rly brimmed; no grasping at a dozen things at once; 
no draining of the very dregs, lest that may be the last bottle, and we die to-morrow. But 
thankfiil as we are for to-morrow, and especially grateful for to-day, we don’t care for 
noon-marks. We have kept no count lately, and for aught we know. Time may have 
stopped, but probably not He is doubtless somewhere about, but we take no particular 
notice. Our watches have run down, and we care not to wind them again. The hours, 
if there are any, are all golden, and we have no occasion to note the passage one to the 
other; or if we start them, just to see the motion, they run on diamonds of the purest water; 
but mostly, whether it be mom, or mid-day, or the starry night. Sabbath or week-day, it is 
all one—all beautiful. Does it rain ? It is quite proper. The earth needs it, no doubt, 
and it will look the more grateftil therefor. Does it shine ? Why then the birds will sing, 
and if they will come a little nearer, we will teach them that charming air from the last 
opera. Does a new star come out in heaven, or an old one disappear I The one will be 
an added glory, and the other not much missed; but they will little concern our astronomy. 
Expect no more rhapsodies, my friend, unless it be upon the wonderful ease with which 
every thing can be done without them. That we find all things pleasant, is the extent of 
our poetry. It is pleasant to wake; it is pleasant to sleep; it is pleasant to wake and sleep 
again; pleasant to watch the opening lid, and pleasant the smile that follows it; pleasant 
are kind words and tones, the touch of hands, and the touch of lips; the breath of flowers 
and those that love them; pleasant are the thousand infinitesimals, like the motes of the 
sun-beam, not less bright because of their minuteness; and pleasant the thought that suffi¬ 
cient as this heaven may be, there is another one above. And doubtless it is pleasant to 
breathe as usu^, and feel the heart send roimd its currents with a touch of joy; but oh, 
pleasanter than all, to have no sigh or throb, to remind you that that breath must one day 
stop, and that warm blood turn cold. Oh! in the * time’ that is set apart * for all things,’ 
may heaven look kindly on and count these trifling hours! 

‘ Shall we ever leave this charming retreat! Certainly not, while these things last; but 
it is not impossible that we may rotum with the cold weather. Meanwhile, I have made a 
chalk-mark about the grounds, and as yet nothing with a bite or sting has passed over it. 
Mrs. Julian, as she now insists upon being called, has become highly contemplative; and 
if I did not know that she was never so happy before, I should think her sometimes a little 
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sad; she is so quiet, so demure, and so eternally bewitched with that boy! Why Sir, she 
will sit for half a day over the fellow, amusing herself and liim with I know not what 
varieties and wonders of invention; with lullabies and ditties and homceopathies of lan¬ 
guage ; and if he condescend to sleep for a few moments, how divinely still must every 
thing be! Wliat infinite cate is there in pinning the screen; what fortifications are built 
round about him; and what a world of protection in every movement! And then, when 
all is complete, she must still sit there, with that strange upward look which she has ac¬ 
quired lately, seeming to reach quite beyond the stars. She is a strange woman! Yester¬ 
day, liaving dined rather late, I happened to forget myself for a few momenta on the lounge; 
and on waking, I found her kneeling before me, and looking up In my face with an expres¬ 
sion that to me is peculiarly embarrassing; not the quick, joyous look, followed as quickly 
by the touch of lips; not that, but something quite indescribable. Perhaps I am not as 
considerate as I ought to be on such occasions, for doubtless she knows what she would be 
at, but 1 confess I do not Indeed, she is constantly bringing out new points and flourishes, 
which to me are all vowels of the Hebrew ; no doubt very sweet and musical, and cer¬ 
tainly very necessary to the sense of the reading, but they are past all finding out When 
she dazzles me with tliese brilliants, I sometimes reply in the Tartar, and so we are quits. 

‘Young Julian developes slowly. He has smiled once or twice, but in a manner so 
precocious, that it would be alarming, if he were at all delicate. Fortunately he is not 
His utterance as yet is quite unintelligible, though no doubt he has his meaning. To Mrs. 
Julian it is all poetry. ‘ Poela nascitur' may be quite true, but if he rh 3 nnes, which is 
quite possible to her ear, I am constrained to think that it is entirely accidental. I hope, 
at least, that he is not so viciously gifted. • • • Have I told you that she refuses a nurse, 
and that too pretty sharply? Well, rtiat is not all; I can hardly touch the boy myself. 
She is so afraid I shall crush it! My raptures, she say^s, are not becoming; she even 8a)ni 
that I ‘ frighten the child !* But she is the strangest of women! Last night, happening to 
wake some time in the small hours, I heard a slight noise in the room, and emerging from 
a dream, in which I remembered to have heard a good deal of crying and hushing, I lis¬ 
tened intently for some moments, but could n^t for my life guess what it could be. There 
was notliing moving in the room, and the sound appeared to arise from some slow and uni¬ 
form movement, so that it could n’t be the wind on the shutters; and if the mocking-birds 
had been sufficiently awake to swing, as they sometimes do, they would certainly have 
dropped a word or two, for they are great talkers. Now I often hear bells, fire-arms, and 
exclamations, and very often hear my name called, and questions asked, to which I reply 
in due form, all which I know at the time to be imaginary; but this sound, tliough it seemed 
to be familiar, T could n’t make out I was so drowsy, however, that I Jiad half a mind 
to consider it a dream ; but then w’hat if any thing should happen ? I should be responsible. 
Rising, therefore, very carefully, not to disturb Mrs. J., I discovered by the shaded light 
on the table tliat she was quite sound asleep; but what was wonderful, her right arin, out¬ 
side the bed, was moving up and down with the regularity of a pendulum! What the 
deuce was all that? Well, Sir, I bent over breathlessly, and found she was pulling at a 
string! And what, O Editor ! who ought to know every thing, what do you think she 
was pulling ? Why, Sir, she was pulling at young Julian’s cradle. She was rocking the 
baby in her sleep! Oh !* 

Apropos of * the baby*: an agreeable correspondent, from whom we shall be happy to hear 
‘ frequently if not oftener,* intimates to us that our friend Julian, when the ‘lactiferous 
animalcule’ whose advent into this breathing world he lately described in such glowing 
terms, shall have reached a more mature babyhood, may find occasion to ‘ change the pa¬ 
ternal note and he cites for us the following passage, from an essay by a sometime con¬ 
tributor to the Knickerbocker, ‘ in justification of his fears :* 

‘In my bachelor visitations to my married friends, I have often chuckled over the bashfVilness, 
contending with love, which distinguishes the youno father, lii the pride of his heart, perhaps, 
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when luit little man has first given evidence of that degree of mental exertion called ' taking notice,’ he 
clasps the crowing baby in his arms; he rests its lily feet upon his knees; he endures with philoso¬ 
phic patience all the * gouging,' and pulling, and kicking, with which the young hero may testify his 
triumph; and while the young mother stands by, her eyes beaming with mingled love and. pride, he 
becomes warmer in bis romps; makes faces, as the nerveless fingers of the little one seek, with more 
earnestness, bis eyes, or pull with a greater effort at his lips; and amid screams of laughter, he chases 
the flying hours, until at length a 'pale cast of thought’ flits over the baby’s face, like a cloud in a 
summer sky. ’This is the signal for immediate seriousness. The father grows grave — then fright¬ 
ened. He raises him gently from his lap, and with a single exclamation of ’Take him mother!’ con¬ 
signs the precieus charge to her arras, and dariing a hasty glance at his ’ pants’ he walks in silence 
from the room. Nor do we bachelor’s always escape with impunity. Anxious to win a smile from 
some fond mother, more than one of us may have dared to approach, with a kiss, the hallowed lips of 
her darling. But mark the quick wing of vengeance! Darting from its lurking place in the mouth, 
out flics the little doubled fist, and slams a woll-beslabbered biscuit into the face of the intruder. He 
recoils, with hi&* reeking honors fresh upon him,’ and the little squab coos in triumph at his hulure.’ 


.. National Academy of Design. — The growing interest felt in relation to tlie Fme Arts 
in this country, and the influence which the National Academy of Design has had in pro¬ 
ducing that interest, make it imperative upon us to notice the pictures which are annually 
sent to this exhibition. In passing through the Academy with tliis object in view, we have 
been at some loss to know where to begin. Finding however by chance at the end of 
the catalogue an alphabetical arrangement of the exhibitors’ names, we have adopted this 
as tlie best method of laying the merits of the several pictures before our readers. We 
therefore begin with: 

y. G. Audubon, A. — Mr. Audubon exhibits four fuctures this season: of these, No. 133, 
* Grove of Palm-trees’ in the Island of Cuba, we prefer. This picture appears to be a 
faithful representation of the scene, and is handled with a free and firm pencil. The trees 
are perhaps a little too literally represented, to be agreeable to the eye, consisting as they 
do of so many equally straight and unpicturesque lines. No. 237, * Moon-light Squall 
coming up,’ is a pleasing representation of one of Nature’s poetical moments. The light is 
clear and silvery, and the water transparent and truthful. The whole scene is interesting, 
and there is but little to find fault with; although perhaps parts would admit of more 
warmth of color. 

J. D. Blondell has six pictures, the majority portraits. No. 80, ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ 
half-length, is a pleasing picture; warm in color and carefully painted, and gives evidence 
of rising talent Tiie head is perhaps slightly deficient In careful drawing; but few artists 
are competent to paint a lady’s portrait; and this gentleman should not feel discouraged, 
though his work be found slightly deficient in that grace wliich is so difficult of attainment. 

Boddington, (London,) exhibits three landscapes, all in a style peculiarly belonging to 
the English school. They possess great charms; facility of execution, and delicacy of 
handling. 

Bonfield. —No. 168 is perhaps the best of his productions. If it were not for the pinky 
hue of the sky, this would indeed be a charming picture. 

F. Baylk. —No. 25; ’Picture-Dealer.* A deep-toned, carefully-painfed picture, and 
evincing much promise in so young an artist. We are glad to perceive that it is purchased 
by the American Art-Union. 

G. L. Brown. — No. 400; ‘ View of the Tiber.* Too much of an imitation of old pic¬ 
tures. In seeJting tlus quality, the artist has lost sight of the truth and freshness of nature. 

Chapman, N. A. — Mr. Chapman presents nine pictures Uiis sea-son, and all in his usual 
brilliant style. No. 116, ‘ Peasant Girl of Albano,’ is exceedingly rich in color, and forcible 
in eflect: a few cool tints about the head-dress would give perhaps still greater value to 
the warm tones. No. 189, * Hebrew Women,’ is this artist’s gem of the year. Well com¬ 
posed, pleasing in color, and carefully finished, it expresses the occurrence with fidelity 
and truth. No. 204, ’ Boy in Indian Costume,’ is an attractive picture; but No. 213, * On 
the Fence,* is more to our liking. The story is well told; the city beau is carefully and 
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truly represented; and the dogs are admirable. No. 263, portrait of Doctor Anderson, 
the father of wood-engraving in this country, is capital. No. 266, * Lazy Fisherman,* is 
Laziness personified. No. 341, * Sketch from Nature,* in water-colors, is an exemplifica¬ 
tion of this gentleman*8 versatility of talent. 

J. G. Clonnbt, a., has two pictures in the exhibition, Nos. 7 and 160. No. 7, ^The 
New-Year*8 Call,* is decidedly the best. The negro is well painted. Mr. Clonniy*8 works 
generally evince great observation of nature in this class of subjects. 

T. Cole, N. A.—Mr. Cole exhibits but one picture, and that comparatively a small one. 
It possesses however many of the admirable characteristics of his works, particularly his 
early ones. It would be dihcult to find a middle-ground and distance surpassing those of 
this picture. 

T. Crawford, (Koine.) — Mr. Crawford gives us two full-length statues, in which the 
charm of the marble is strongly apparent Mr. Crawford, we grieve to say, is evidently 
too impatient in the finish of his works to produce that correctness which is essential to a 
high effort of art 

J. F. Cropsiy. — No. 68, ‘ View in Orange County,* is a careful representation of nature, 
and has the appearance to our eyes of having been painted on the spot; a practice very 
rarely to be found in young artists. A continuance in this course will place this artist in a 
prominent position as a landscape-painter. The sky is faulty in color, being too purple to 
meet our views of nature; and there is a lack of delicacy in the more receding portions 
of the work. But the fore-ground is carefully painted, and full of truth. 

Cummings, N. A. — Mr. Cummings has but one picture. - It possesses however the careful 
finish, gentlemanly character, and general truthfulness, so characteristic of this fine artist. 

T. Cummings, Jr., a young artist No. 149, *The Ball,* is his best work. In thns 
attempting a subject of great difficulty of execution, he evinces promise of future ability. 
The picture has many pleasing points, marked however with some errors, which time and 
practice, let us hope, will correct 

C. Curtis. — Mr. Curtis has two pictures in the exhibition, and both of merit No. 196 
is among the best heads in the collection. 

-J. W. Dodge, A. — ‘Miniature Portraits.* Those of Henry Clay and (?en. Jackson 
are the most prominent The likenesses are good, and the pictures carefully finished; a 
merit in works of this character frequently unattended to. There is, however, a want of 
dignity sometimes to be found in Mr. Dodgers portraits, which we could wish to see reme¬ 
died : it would give an elevation to his paintings which they at present lack. 

Paul P. Duggan. — ‘John the Baptist* is a model in plaster, which displays greater 
knowledge of anatomy than we are in the habit of finding in the works of even older 
artists. In tiiis respect it possesses great merit. We understand it is his first effort in 
modelling. As such, it is truly a work of the highest promise. 

Durand, N. A. — Mr. Durand has contributed largely to the present exhibition, in every 
sense of the word. His most prominent production is No. 36, ‘ The Solitary Oak.* For an 
exhibition-picture, perhaps it is not so striking as some of his previous works; yet it will 
bear examination better. Without any effort at warmth of color, it has that glow of sun¬ 
light which it is so difficult to express. A veteran tree, standing alone upon a gentle emi¬ 
nence, stretching forth its giant arms, that have withstood the storms of centuries, is truly 
a noble subject for an artist of Mr. Durand*8 reputation; and most truly has he depicted 
it The distance is beautiful, and the introduction of cattle seeking their evening shelter 
gives sui interest seldom to be found in works of thw class. Should we attempt to find a 
fault, it would be the want of a little more warmth and clearness in the dark parts of the 
fore-ground. No. 134, another charming landscape; true to nature, of a silvery tone, and 
most exquisite sweetness of color and delicacy of touch. Nos. 181 and 258 are two careful 
studies from nature, wherein special care has been given to the trunks of trees, a feature 
in landscape-painting upon which sufficient attention is rarely bestowed. No. 244, ‘ Ehni- 
grant Family,* is full of interest The travelling family are encamped under the shade of 
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the trees, and the kettle hung over the fire shows that they are evidently preparing to re¬ 
fresh themselves for farther toil and journeying. The foliage of the trees is elaborately 
executed ; the distance is well preserved ; and the whole possesses great truth to nature; 
perhaps however, like all * green' pictures, it is less attractive in an exhibition than works 
of a wanner color. No. 163, * Portrait of a Gentleman,* has great force, and shows the 
artist’s versatility of genius. 

F. W. Edmonds, N. A. — No. 105, ‘ Beggar’s Petition,’ is a spirited and fiuthful represen¬ 
tation of the cold indiflerence to the wants of others, displayed in the miser’s disposition. 
The figures are of life-size, and well drawn. The female supplicating in behalf of the 
distressed, is graceftil in attitude, and admirably contrasted with the hoarding miser. 
No. 205, ‘ Tlie Image Pedler,* is an eflfort of a higher order; for the artist has attempted, 
and successfully too, to elevate the class of works to wliich it belongs. In short, he has 
invested a humble subject with a moral dignity, which we hope Our younger artists, 
who paint in this department, will not lose sight of. An independent fiirmer has his 
family around him, apparently immediately after dinner, and a strolling pedler appears 
among them, to dispose of his wares; and tliis gives interest to the whole group. The 
grandmother drops her peeling-knife, and the mother takes her infant from the cradle, 
to gaze at the sights in the pedler’s basket The husband, who has been reading in 
the cool breeze of the window, turns to participate in the sport; while the grand¬ 
father takes a bust of Washington, places it on the table, and commences an earnest 
elucidation of the character of the * Father of his Country* to the little children around 
him. All the figures are intelligent, and the whole scene conveys to the mind a happy 
family. In color, light and shade, and composition, it is masterly; and we see in it that 
minuteness of detail and careful finish are not incompatible with a broad and luminous 
eflfect 

C. L. Euliott has five portraits in the exhibition. His * Full-length of Gov. Seward’ 
is a prominent one, although not Ids most agreeable picture. No. 61 is we think the best, 
and is a well-managed portrait, both in drawing and color. 

G. W. Fl AGO, H. — No. 63, * Half-length of a Lady,’ has considerable merit It is rich and 
mellow in color, and better we think than many of Mr. Flagg’s recent works. No. 208, 
‘Tlie Widow,’is a popular picture; pleasing in expression, and possessing more refine¬ 
ment of character than is observable in many of his other portraits. No. 10^ Bianca Vis¬ 
conti,’ we do not admire. 

G. Freeman. — Miniature portraits, generally large, and highly finished. This gentle¬ 
man has lately arrived from £uro])e, and is we believe a popular artist; yet we do not like 
his productions. 

J. Frothingiiam, N. A. — Nos. 32 and 35: portraits exhibiting Mr. Frothingham’s 
usual bold and free style in this department of art; remarkably fine likenesses; true in color, 
and of pleasing general effect 

11. P. Gray, N. A. — Mr. Gray exhibits a number of his works this season. He seems 
to us to sacrifice every thing to color; and his color is not such as is generally seen in na¬ 
ture, but rather what he has seen in pictures. This we think a mistake, and one which 
we must be permitted to hope he will rectify. In the pictures wliich he formerly painted, a 
much closer attention to nature is observable. Mr. Gray has all the feeling of an artist, 
with no ordinary talent -, and we regret to find that he wanders from the direct path. We 
were among the first, if not the very first, to call public attention to his merits, and it is 
with reluctance that we perform the duty involved in tliese animadversions. * Comparisons,’ 
Dogberry tells us, ‘are odorous;’ we cannot help remarking, however, that Mr. Gray’s 
old fellow-student, Huntington, is (longa inierva/io) in the advance. We prefer, of our 
artist’s present eflforts, the picture of ‘ His Wife.’ It has a pleasing effect, and is more fin¬ 
ished than usual, and more natural in tone than his ‘ Magdalen.’ 

J. T. Harris, A., has two pictures, and both portraits. No. 19 is the best. It exhibits 
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a broad, free touch, and correct drawing, and is withal an excellent liken^s. But we 
never look at Mr. Harris’ works without being impressed with the idea that they are not 
finished. They seem to us, to borrow an artisdcal expression, as if they were in a ca|Htal 
state for ‘ glazing and toning up.’ Otherwise, they are above the ordinary run of poitraiu. 

G. P. A. Healt, H. — Mr. Healy is a resident of Paris, but an American. He is a 
favorite at the French court, and has by this means a reputation to which his works gene¬ 
rally do not entitle him. We are bound in justice to say of his present eflbrt, however, that 
it is an exceedingly fine picture. It is boldly and masterly executed; forcibly drawn, hon¬ 
estly colored, and well expressed. 'ITiere is too about it a fireedomfrom all the usual tricks 
of the jwofession, such a red chair, velvet collar, and fantastic back-ground, which we 
particularly recommend to the attention of young artists. 

Thomas Hicks, A., has eight pictures in the collection, but none, excepting his portrait?, 
which equal his former productions. No. 264, ‘ The Motlier’s Grave,* is an oft-repeated 
subject, and should not be attempted unless the artist is able to treat it with entire origi¬ 
nality. There are good points about it, but none sufficiently attractive to warrant particu¬ 
lar notice. 

Ingham, N. A., as usual has a fine collection of female portraits, all excellent for their 
careful drawing, lady-like expression, and high finish. The drapery and accessorie* of 
Mr. Ingham’s portraits are always wonderfully exact to nature; arid this greatly enhances 
the value of portraits of this description; for aside from their merit as likenesses, they will 
always be valuable as pictures. His male portrait. No. 113, of T. S. Cummings, Esq.,i8 
a most admirable likeness, as well as a highly-wrought and masterly-painted piemre. Na 
239, ‘ Portrait of a Lady,* with a fan in her hand, is our favorite among hi» female head*. 
There is aAweetne.ss and modesty in the expression, not only in the countenance but in the 
whole figure, which makes it peculiarly attractive. 

H. Inman, N. A. — No. 62, ‘ Portrait of the late Bishop Moore, of Virginia,* is the ad¬ 
miration of all who behold it. In color it surpasses any thing of Mr. Inman’s we have seen 
in many a day. Clear and luminous, with great breadth of light, and Sumild, pleasing ex¬ 
pression. We of course mean this to apply to tlie head. The hand and part of the drapery 
are not, in our judgment, sO well done. No. 104, * Lady with a Mask,* we do not altogeti^r 
like; yet it is remarkable for being foreshortened in every part, and possesses that singular 
charm of light and shadow, and accidental eflect, which are the characteristics of our ar¬ 
tist’s pencil. No. 314, a Landscape, although small, is delicately handled, and ‘ touched 
in* with great neatness and accuracy. In eflect it is attractive, and in color pleasing, ’fhe 
figure in the fore-ground equals in care and miimteness of finish the manner of Wouvu- 

MANS. 

N. Jocelyn. — No. 57, * Portrait of Profes.sor Silliman,* a faithful likeness, and care¬ 
fully-painted portrait of a distinguished individual. No. 2, ‘ Portrait of a Cliild,’ is another 
finished picture by this artist; clear and pearly in color and infantile in expression. 

Alfred Jones. — No.301, an engraving from Mount’s picture of ‘Nooning,’ for the 
American Art-Union, is one of the largest line-engravings ever published in this counuy, 
and a work of high order. This style of engraving lias heretofore received so little encour¬ 
agement, that until the Art-LTnion started it, no one except Mr. Durand liad ever before 
dared to attempt it This efifort of Mr. Jones docs him great credit 

M. Livingston, A., has several works in the exhibition, but we cannot rank them 
among the higher class of landscapes. 'They lack the poetry of landscape-painting; but 
as amateur productions, they are very good. 

E. D. Ma^chant, a. — All portraits, but none of high merit Mr. Marchant is a pe^ 
severing artist, who paints good likenesses and pleasing pictures; and so far, is doubtle» 
popular with those who employ him. 

John Megaret has two portraits, and those far surpassing his former works. They are 
carefully pointed, without an effort at any thing beyond the subject before the artl'«t. 

Wc shall resume and conclude our remarks upon the exhibition in our next number. 
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Grossip WITH Readers and Correspondents. — We are about to enter upon the 
TWENTY-FOURTH volume of the Knickerbocker, for the advertisement of which, please 
note the second and third pages of the cover of the present number. We have nothing 
farther to add, than that * what haz hezn, is that which shall be/ in our onward progress. 
This Magazine, much the oldest in the United States, has been established, by the ever- 
unabated fevor of the public, upon a basis of unshaken permanence. Its subscriptioh-list 
fluctuates only in advance; it has the affectum of its readers, and all concerned in its pro¬ 
duction and promulgation, to a degree wholly unexampled; and it is designed not only to 
m a in tai n , but continually to enhance, its just claims upon the liberal patronage of American 
readers. The arrangements for the next volume, if they do not ‘ preclude competition,’ will 
be found, it is confidently believed, to preclude any thing like successful rivalry, on the part 
of any qf our contemporaries. On this point, however, we choose as heretofore to' be 
judged by the public. • • • We gave in a recent issue two or three extracts from a lec¬ 
ture on ‘ The Inner Life of Man/ delivered by Mr. Charles Hoover, at Newark, New- 
Jersey. This admirable performance has since been repeated to a highly giatifi^ audience 
in this city; and from it we derive the following beautiful passage, which we commend to 
the heart of every lover of his kind: * It is a maxim of patriotism never to despair of the 
republic. Let it be the motto of our philanthrophy never to despair of our sinning, sorrowing 
brother, till his last lingering look upon life has been taken, and all avenues by which angels 
approach the stricken heeut are closed and silent forever. And in such a crisis, let no 
counsel be taken of narrow, niggard sentiment When in a sea-storm some human being 
is seen in the distant surf, clinging to a plank, that is sometimes driven nearer to the shore, 
and sometimes carried farther off; sometimes buried in the surge, and then rising again, as 
if itself struggling like the almost hopeless suflierer it supports, who looks sadly to the shore 
as he rises from every wave, and battling with the billow, mingles his cry for help vrith the 
wild, mournful scream of the sea-bird; nature in every bosom on the shore is instinct with 
anxious pity for his fate, and darts her S 3 rmpathie 8 to him over the laboring waters. The 
child drops his play-things, and old age grasps its crutch aud hurries to the spot; and the 
hand that cannot fling a rope is lifted to heaven for help. What though the sufierer be a 
stranger, a foreigner, an enemy even! Nature in trouble, in consternation, shrieks ‘ He is 
a man /’ and every heart and hand is prompt to the rescue.’ * To a high office and minis¬ 
try, to a life of beneficence, pity and love, each man should deem himself called by a di¬ 
vine vocation, by the appointment of nature ; and otherwise living, should judge himself 
to be an abortion, a mistake, without signification or use in a world like ours. And the 
beauty, the glory of such a life, is not to be reckoned among ideal things heard out of hea¬ 
ven but never encountered by the eye. This world has had its Christ, its Fenelons, its 
Howards, as well as its Caligulas and Neros. Love hath been at times a manifestation 
as well as a principle; and the train of its glory swept far below the stars, and its bright¬ 
ness has fallen in mitigated and mellowed rays from the faces of men. As the ambiguous 
stranger-star of Bethelera had its interpreting angel-song to the herdsmen of the plains, so 
loving men in all ages have given glimpses and interpretations of the love of God, and of 
the pity that is fell for the miserable and the guilty in the palace and presence-chamber of 
Jehovah. What glory within the scope of human imitation and attainment is comparable to 
that of the beneficent, the sympathising lover of his race ? What more elevated, pure, and 
beautiful is possible among the achievements of an endless progression in heaven itself! 
Milton represents the profoundest emotions of joy and wonder among the celestial hosts 
as occasioned by the first anticipetive disclosures of divine pity toward sinning man; and 
a greater than Milton assures us that the transport and festival of angelic joy occurs when 
Pity lifts the penitent from his prostration and forgives his folly.’ • • • EImbellishment 
would seem to be the literary order of the day, in more ways than one. It has come to be 
the mode to express the most simple thought in the most magniloquent phrase. This pro- 
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pensity to lingual Euphuism lias given rise to sundry illustrations, in embellished maxims, 
which are particularly amusing. They are of the sort so finely satirized by * Ollapod,* on 
one occasion, two or three examples of which we annex. The common phrase of * *T is 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good* was transformed into ‘ That gale is Unly diseased 
which pufleth benefactions to nonentity ;* ‘ Let well enough alone,’ into ‘ Sufler a healthy 
sufficiency to remain in solitudeand * What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan¬ 
der,* into ‘The culinary adornments which suffice for the female of the race Anser, 
may be relished also uitli tlie masculine adult of the same species.* Some London wag, 
in a kindred spirit, has illustrated the cockney song, * If I had a donkey as vould n’t go, 
do you think I’d wallop liim?’ etc., as follows; ‘The herbaceous boon and the bland re¬ 
commendation to advance, are more operative on the assinine quadruped than the stem 
imprecation and tlie oaken cudgel: 

‘Had I an ass averse to speed, 

1 ne’er would strike him; no indeed! 

I'd give him hay, and cry ‘ Proceed,’ 

And ‘ Goon EnwABDr 

The same species of satire is nowand then visited upon the ‘ Troubadour Songs,* which 
have become so afflictingly common of late years. Some of these we have already given; 
and we find them on the increase in England. We have before us, from the London press 
of Tilt and Booue, ‘ Sir Wuystleton Mugges, a Metrical Romaunte, in three Fyttes,* 
with copious notes. A stanza pr tw'o will suffice as a specimen. The knightly hero, it 
needs only to premise, has been jilted by his fair ‘ ladye-love,* who retires to her boudoir, 
while the knight walks off in despair: 

‘ Hvs hortc beat high and quyeke; 

Forth to his tygore he did call, 

* Bring me iny palfrey from his stall, 

For I moste cotte my slyckc!’ 

‘ Ye stedo was brought, ye knyghte jomped up. 

He woutde not even stay to sup. 

But swyft he rode away ; 

Still groanynge as he went along. 

And vowing yet to come out stronge. 

Upon some future day. 

‘ Alack for pooro Syr Whystleton, 

In love and warre so bold! 

Ye Ladye Blanche hym brownc hath done, 

He is completely solde! 

' ‘Completely soldo alack he is, 

Alack and wel-a-day; 

Mort Dieu ! a bitterre fate is hys 
Whoso trewo love sayth him nay;!’ 

Thus endeth ‘ Fylte yo First.* We learn from the preface that the ‘ Rhime of the Manne 
whose Mothre did not Know he was Out,* and ‘ Ye Lodgemente of Maistre Fergisounk,’ 
are also in the editor’s possession, but owing to the imperfect state of the mss., it is doubt¬ 
ful whether they will ever be published. They have however been submitted to the in¬ 
spection of ‘ The Percy Society!* • • • We are well pleased to learn that Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, the distinguished author, is soon to visit the United States. That he 
will be warmly welcomed and cordially received, we cannot doubt; but we have good 
reason to believe that in the present instance at least our admiration of true genius will be 
tempered by all proper self-respect. Mr. Bulwer has for many years entertained a desire 
to visit America. In one of his letters to the late Willis Gaylord Clark, now lying 
before us, he writes: ‘ I have long felt a peculiar admiration for your great and rising coun¬ 
try ; and it gives me a pleasure far beyond that arising from a vulgar notoriety, to think that 
I am not unknown to its inhabitants. Some time or other I hope to visit you, and suffer my 
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present prepossessions to be confirmed by actual experience.* • • • We have received and 
perused with gratification the last report of the ‘ New-York Asylum for Deaf Mutes.* The 
institution is in the most flourishing condition, and its usefulness greatly increased. We 
are sorry to perceive, by the following ‘ specimen of composition’ of a pupil in the eighth 
class, that the ‘ Orphic Sayings’ of Mr. A. Bronson Alcott are taken as literary models 
by the deaf and dumb students. The ensuing is certainly much better, internally, than 
any thing from the transcendental * seer ;* but the manner too nearly resembles his, for 
both to be original. There is the same didactic condensation, the same Orphic ‘ oneness,’ 
which distinguishes all Alcottism proper. It is entitled ‘ Story of Hog:’ 

* 1 WALKED on the road. I stood near the water. I undressed my feet. 1 went in the water. I 
stood under the bridge. I sat on the log. 1 washed my feet with hands. 1 looked at large water 
came. I ran in the water. 1 ran out the water. The large water floated fast. I afraid. 1 wiped feet 
with stockings. I dressed my feet with stockings and .shoes. I went on the ground. I stood on the 
ground. I seen at the hog ate grass. The hog seen at me. I went on the ground. I ran. The hog 
heard. The hog looked at me. It ran and jumped. The hog ran under the fence and got his head 
under the fence and want to ran out the fence! i caught ears its bog. The hog shout. I pulled the 
hog out the fence. I struck a hog with bund. I rided on the hog ran and jumped fasL The hog ran 
fell on near the water. I rided off a hog. I stood. I held one car its hog. The hog slept lies on 
near the water. I waited. I leaved. I went from the hog. The hog awoke. It rose. It saw not 
me. It ran and jumped. The hog went from the water. The hug went in the mud and water. The 
hog wallowed in the mud and water became very dirty. It sIcpL I went. I went into the house.’ 


The Ekkalaeobion is the name given to an establishment opposite the Wa.sliington 
Hotel, in Broadway, where the formation of chickens, ab iniiio, is ‘ practised to a great 
extent.’ And really, it is in some respects an awful exhibition, to a reflecting mind. It is 
as it were a visible exposition of the source of life. You see the pulse of existence throb- 
ing in the yet unformed mass, which assumes, day after day, the image of its kind; until 
at length the little creature knocks for admittance into this breathing world; steps forth 
from the shell in which it had been so long ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in ;* and 
straitway walks abroad, * regenerated, disenthralled,’ and ready for its ‘ grub.’ By all 
means, readier, go and see this interesting and instructive exliibition. It is provocative of 
much reflection, aside from tlie mere contemplation of it as a matter of curiosity. • < • The 
correspondent who sends us the following, writes upon the envelope containing it: ‘ I have 
endeavored to preserve the measure of the original, and at the same time to present a 
literal translation.’ It will be conceded, we think, that he has been successful in his en¬ 
deavor. Perhaps in some lines (as in ‘ Periransivit gladius*) tlie translation is a little too 
literal: 

STABATMATER. 


Stabat mater dolorosa, 
Juxta crueem lacrymosa. 
Dura pendebat tilius: 
Cujus aiiimam gementem, 
Contristantoin ct dolentem, 
Pertransivit gladius. 


Near the cross the Mother weeping 
Stood, her watch in sorrow keeping 
While was hanging there her Son: 
Through her soul in anguish groaning, 

O m«»st sad. Ills fate bemoaning, 

Through and through that sword was run. 


O quam tristis et nfilicta 
Fuit ilia bencdicta. 

Mater unigeniti: 

Quse mcerebat, et dolebat, 
Et tremebat, cum videbat 
Nati poenas inclyti. 


Oh how sad with woe oppressed. 
Was she then, the Mother blessed. 
Who the sole-begotten bore : 

As she saw his pain and anguish. 
She did tremble, she did languish, 
Weep her holy Son before. 


lit. 


1X1. 


Quis eat homo qui non fleret, 
Christi matrem si vidcrct 
In tanto supplicio ? 

Quis posset non contristari, 
Piam matrem contemplari, 
Doicntem cum filio? 


Who is he his tears concealing. 

Could have seen such angui.'th steading 
Through the Saviour-mother’s breast? 
Who his deepest groans could smother. 
Had he seen the holy Mother 
By her Son with grief oppressed! 
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TV. 

Pro peccatis suse gentu 
Vidit Jesum in tonnentis, 
Et flagcllis subditum; 
Vidit suum dulcem natum 
Morientem, desolatum, 
Dum emiflit spiritum. 


Eja mater, fona amoria, 

Me sentirc vim doloris 
Fac, ut tocum lugcam. 
Fac ut ardeat cor meum, 

In amando Christum Deum, 
Ut sibi complaceam. 


8ancta mater, istud agaa, 
Crucihxi tigo plagaa 
Cordi meo valide: 

Tui nati vulnerati. 

Jam dignati pro me pati, 
Poeuaa mecum divide. 


TII. 

Fac me vere tecum flero, 
Crucifixo condolere, 

Donee ego vixero: 

Juxta crucom tecum stare, 

To libenter sociare 
In planctu desidora 

VIII. 

Virgo virginum prmclara, 

Mihi jam nun sis ani.ira 
Fac me tecum plangere; 
Fadut portem Christi mortem, 
Passionis cjuii sortcni, ■ 

£t plagas recolero. 

rx. 

Fac me plagia vulnerari, 
Cruce hac inebriari, 

Ob aniorem filii: 
Inflammatua et accensus 
Per tc, Virgo, sim defenaus 
In die judicii. 


Fac me cruce custodiri, 
Hortc Christi prtemunin, 
Confoveri gratia: 
Quando corpus morietur, 
Fac ut aniinic donutur 
Paradisi gloria. 

St. PauVt College. 


XV. 

Chbist for larael'a tranagreasion 
Saw she suffer thus oppression. 
Torment, and the cruel blow: 
Saw Him desolate and dying; 

Him she loved, beheld Un sighing 
Forth Hi 8 soul in deepest woe. 


Source of love, thy griet, O Mother, 
Grant with thee to share another — 
Grant that I with thee may weep: 
May my heart with love be glowii^. 
All on Christ my God bestowing, 
In Hx 8 favor ever keep. 


rx. 

This, oh holy Mother! gating, 

In my heart the wounds implanting 
Of His cross, oh let me bear: 

Pangs with which thy Son when wounded 
Deigned for me to be surrounded. 

Grant, oh grant that I may shai^ 


VII. 

Be my eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
For the crucified bestowing, 

Till my eyes shall close in death: 
Ever by that cross be standing, 
Willingly with thee demandi^ 

But to share each monrnAU breath. 


vin. 

Thou of virgins blest forever, 
Oh deny I pray thee never 
That I may lament with thee: 

. Bo my soul His death enduring. 
And Ills passion—thus securing 
Of His pains the memory. 


XX. 

With those blows may I be smitten. 
In my heart that cross be written, 
For thy Son's dear love alway: 
Glowing, burning with affection, 
Grant me. Virgin! thy protection 
In the dreaded |ud^ent>day. 


x.* 

May that cross its aid extend me. 
May the death of Christ defend me, 
With its saving grace surround; 
And when life’s last link is riven. 

To my soul be glory given. 

That in Parade is fouiuL 


o. a. B. 

Our Pine-street correspondent, who addresses us upon tlie ‘ Fashionable Society in Nete- 
York,' writes from the promptings of an honest-hearted frankness, that is quite clear; but 
he lias not yet acquired tliat sort of useful information which is conveyed by die tenn, 
‘ knowing the world.* The * fashionable circles* jwr excdlence, whose breeding and bea^ 
ing he impugns, are of tlie Beauvoir school; persons who ‘ are of your gens de cUerk; 
your people of the real ‘ caste* and ‘ tonethat is, your people who singly would be set 
down as nought in society, but who, as a * set,* have managed to make their joint-stock im¬ 
pudence imposing.* Our correspondent, we suspect, has one important lesson to learn in 
his intercourse with such persons; and it is a lesson wliich has been felicitously set forth 
by a late English essayist There is a recipe in some old book, he says, * How to avoid 
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being toesed by a bulland the instruction is, * Toss him.* Try the expenmpnt upon the 
first coxcomb who fimcies that you are his inferior; charge first, and give him to under¬ 
stand at once that he is yours. Be coldly supercilious with all * important’ catifib, and most 
punctual be your attention to any matter in debate; but let no temptation prevail with you 
to touch on any earthly point beyond it. In the case alluded to, a pompous old baroaiet 
comes down stairs loaded to the very muzxle to repress * ftuniliarity’ on the part of a young 
man, who from an estate of dependence has recently mounted by inheritance to a princely 
fortune; but the cool, quiet young gentleman finds the old baronet guilty of * fiuniliarity* 
himself, and makes him bear the penalty of it, before six sentences are exchanged between 
them. The secret of the whole thing was, a quiet look directly in the eye, and the preser¬ 
vation of a deliberate silence; the true way to dissolve your pompous gentleman or afiec- 
ted * fashionable’ lady. The baronet’s long pauses the young heir did not move to inter¬ 
rupt. His mere ligtening drew the old aristocrat gradually out; his auditor replied mono¬ 
syllabically, and made him pull him all the way. It was {ntiful to see the old buzzard, 
who thought himself high and mighty, compelled to communicate with one who would 
have no notion of any body’s being high and mighty at all; getting gradually out of pa¬ 
tience at the obstinate formality he was compelled to encounter, which he was sure any 
direct overture toward intimacy on his part would remove; and at last, in the midst of his 
doubts whether he should be familiar with the young man, being struck with a stronger 
doubt whether such familiarity would be reciprocated; it was a rich scene altogether, and 
worthy of being remembered by our correspondent. • • • Th* May issue of the * Culti¬ 
vator^ agricultural Magazine, which under the supervision of the late Willis Gaylord 
reached a circulation of between forty and fifty thousand copies, contains an elaborate 
notice of its lamented editor, in which we find (in a letter from H. S. Randall, Esq.,) the 
following passage: 

* His reading was literally boundless. He was as familar with the natural sciences, history, poetry, 
and belles-letters, as with agriculture, and nearly if not quite as well qualified to discuss them. It 
was difficult to start any literary topic which you did not at once perceive had been examined by him 
with the eye of a scholar and critic. In one of my letters, half sportively, yet in a serious tone, I 
asked him * what he thought of the German Philosophy V In his answer, Kant and Fichtz, and I 
think ScHKLLiNO and Jacobi, were discussed with as much familiarity as most scholars woiUd find 
themselves qualified to make use of in speaking of LocKZ, or Stzwabt, or Baown. In commenting 
on the report of mine, (on Common School Libraries,) alluded to't^ him in the last Cultivator, he 
betrays an extensive knowledge of the literature of nearly every nation in Europe. As a writer, the 
public have long been acquainted with Bfr. Gaylobd. He wrote on nearly every class of topics con¬ 
nected with human improvement; in papers, magazines, and not unfrequently in books. But it is as 
an agricultural writer that he is best known. Here, taken all in all, he stands unrivalled. There are 
many agricultural writers in our country who are as well or better qualified to discuss a single topic, 
than he was. But I deem it not disrespectful to say, that for acquaintance with and ability to discuss 
clearly and correctly every department of apicultural science, he has not, he never has had, an 
equal in this State. He was every way fitted for an editor. Placable and forgiving in his temper; 
modest, disinterested, unprejudiced; never evincing a foolish credulity; above deception, despuing 
quackery; with an honesty of motive that was never suspected.’ 

No one who knew intiinately our lamented relative and friend, but will confirm the 
justice of this encomium. We trust that a collection of Willis Gaylord’s writings, lite¬ 
rary, scientific, and agricultural, will be made by some competent hand. They are de¬ 
manded, we perceive, by various public journals throughout the country. • • • PRorxa- 
soR Gouraud’s extraordinary exposition of Phreno-Mnemotechny seems to be winning him 
* fame and fortune’ wherever he goes. He was in Philadelphia at the last advices, where 
his success was to the full as signal as in this city. It is obvious, we think, that the advan¬ 
tages of this great system will hereafter be chiefly enjoyed by the rising generation, who 
will thus be enabled to attain in six months an amount of information which in the ordi¬ 
nary way could scarcely be mastered in as many years. Still, the science lias already 
been studied by hundreds of highly-endowed men, persons eminent in their own peculiar 
walks, who have cheerfully yielded their tributes of admiration to its vast resources. 
Several excellent articles upon this theme have fitan time to time appeared in the columns 
of the * New World’ weekly journal, from the pen of Mr. Mackay, one of the editors; 
who, being himself a pupil of Mr. Gouraud, writes from personal experience of the mat- 
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ter in question. * A thousand dollars,’ he avers, * would not be a (air equivalent for the 
great advantages obtainable by Phreno-Mnemotechnyand in this opinion there ka gen* 
eral concurrence of Professor Gouraud’s pupils in this city. • • • What a power there 
is in much of the occasional music one hears, to stir the heart! Perhaps you never heard 
Brough, to the * instrumentation’ of that fine composer and most fiicUe performer, * Frank 
Brown,’ sing Barry Cornwall’s ‘ King Death,’ or * The Admiral and the Shark I’ No! 
Then never let the opportunity to do so slip, if you should ever be so fortunate as to enjoy 
it. Listen to the words of the fir8^named: 


King Dxath wss a rare old fellow. 
He sat where no sun could shine; 
And he lifted his hand so yellow. 

And poured out his coal-black wine! 

11 . 

There came to him many a maiden. 
Whose eyes had forgot to shine. 
And widows with grief o’er laden, 

For a draught of his sleepy wine. 


in. 

The scholar left all his learning. 
The poet has fancied woes; 

And the beauty her bloom returning 
Like life to the fading rose. 


All came to the rare old fellow, 

Who laughed till his eyes dropped brine. 
As he gave them his hand so yeUow, 

And pledged them in Dkath’s black wisa 


We should reluct at consorting with any citizen who could hear this song executed, in 
the manner of Brough, without feeling the electric fluid coursing up his vertebra, and 
passing off at the points of his hair, as the hollow tones waver down the chromatic, ot 
wail in low and spondaic monotones. * F. B.’ was * rich* in * Over There,^ a song which, 
like the numerous platitudes of the * Brigadier-General,’ is indebted to its music for its popu¬ 
larity. There ensues a verse that is very striking: 


*Oh! I wish I was a geese, 

Over there! over there! 
Oh! 1 wish I was a geese, 

Over there! 


*Oh I wish I was a geese, 

’Cause they lives and dies in peace. 
And accumulates much grease, 
OverUiere!’ 


Nothing by the author of Thomas Campbell’s ‘ Woodman Spare that Beechen-Tiec’ 
amended, equals the foregoing in the melody of its language or ‘ breadth of eflfect’ Speak¬ 
ing of songs: what can be more delightful than those of our fair correspondent Mn. 
Hewitt ? Her translations are excellent; and the words she has written for the use of that 
great musical genius, Wallace, in his romance of ‘ Le R4ve,’ are * beautiful exceedingly.’ 
Mrs. Bailey, a most pleasing artiste, well remembered here, has recently produced them at 
her concerts in Baltimore, with great ^lai. • • • ’The * Spirit of the Times,’ with its 
numerous and ample pages, filled to overflowing with a variety which alwa>ns seems to 
embrace ‘every thing that’s going;’ whether relating to all sorts of matters interesting to 
all sorts of sportsmen, or to literature, the drama, agricultural science, and the fine arts; 
this same widely popular journal is now afforded at five dollars a year ! * Ask that gen¬ 
tleman to sit down; he’s said enough !’ • • • E very-body must remember the * Boots’ who 
figures in one of Dickens’ stories, who was wont to designate all the lodgers by the 
names of their diflerent kinds of boots, shoes, slippers, etc. The author of * The Tvoo Por 
trcna* R capital tale in the last number of Blackwood’s Magazine, has a serving-Q^ ^ 
a similar kind, who in commenting upon the visitors at his master’s house, compares them 
to diverse dishes, as shadowing forth the relative degrees of aristocracy. He establishes 
seme one supereminent article of food as a high ideal, to which all other kinds of edibles 
are to be referred; and the farther removed from this imaginary point of perfection any 
dish appears, the more vulgar and common-place it becomes: ‘ They are low, uncommon 
low; reg’lar b’iled mutton and turnips. They may be rich, but they a’nt genteel Nolhink 
won’t do but to be at it from the very beginning; fight after it as much as they like; wear 
the best of gownds, and go to the fastest of boarding-schools; though tliey plays ever so 
well on the piando,and talks Italian like a reg’lar Frenchman, nothink won’t do; there ■ 
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the b’iled mutton and tumipe sticking out still. Lady Charlotte, now, is a weny dif¬ 
ferent afl^; quite the roast fowl and bl’niange; how unlike our young ladies! — bailed 
veals and parsley and butters—shocking wulgarity! And look at the father: 1 never see 
no gentleman with so broad a back, except p’raps a pri 2 e-ox.’ There is another very amu¬ 
sing character in the same story; one of those stupid matter-of-fact persons, who can never 
appreciate a figure of speech, or understand the simplest jest. A ‘ benign cerulean,’ enthu¬ 
siastic for the * rights of the sex,’ remarks that woman’s rights and duties are becoming 
every day more widely appreciated. * Tlie old-fashioned scale must be readjusted; and 
woman, noble, elevating, surprising woman, ascend to the lofUest eminence, and sit supe¬ 
rior on the topmost branch of the .social tree.’ The ear of the matter-of-fact man catches 
the last simile, and he ventures to say: * Uncommon bad climbers, for the most port in 
general, is women. Their clothes isn’t adapted to it I minds once I seen a woman clipib 
a pole after a leg of mutting!’ If looks could have killed the mal-apropos speaker, he 
would not have survived the reception which this ridiculous remark encountered from every 
guest at the table. He was himself struck with the mournful silence that followed his ob¬ 
servation, and added, by way of explanation: ‘That was a thing as happing’d on a pole ; 
in coors it would be werry difierent on a tree, because of the branehes.’ At length, how¬ 
ever, the theme of woman is renewed by the former advocate: ‘ Woman has not yet re¬ 
ceived her full development. The time will come when her influence shall be universal; 
when, softened, subdued, and elevated, the animal now called Man will be unknown. 
You will be all women : can the world look for a higher destiny?’ ‘In coon,’ observed 
tlie old spoon, ‘if we are all turned into woming, the world will come to an end. For 
’spose a case ; ’spose it had been my sister as married my wife, instead of me; it’s probable 

there would ’nt have been no great fambly; wich in coors, if there was no population-’ 

What the fearful result of this supposed case would have been, was not permitted to trans¬ 
pire. The feminine ‘ b’iled veals and parsley and butters’ immediately rose and left the 
table, and the matter-of-fact man to the ridicule of the male guests. - • • Ip our metro¬ 
politan friend ‘ S.,’ who has disappointed us in a paper intended for the present number, 
‘ by reason of that contemptible disorder, dyspepsia,’ will take our advice, he will not be 
likely to fail us again, from a similar cause. Let him walk, as we do, some six or eight 
miles every day; and above all, pay frequent visits to our old friend Dr. Rabineau’s spa¬ 
cious and delightful SaU^Water Swimming Bath, near Castle-Garden; always remembering 
to make free use of his ‘ crash towels.’ Dyspepsia never made a call upon us; and it 
‘ does n’t associate with any body’ that keeps company with that public benefactor. Dr. 
Rabineau. • • • We should be reluctant to introduce the annexed profane story to our 
readers, but that it forcibly illustrates a characteristic vice of the wandering natives of a 
little island across tlie water, who are never at a loss for * themes of disgust’ in relation to 
America, and the ‘ revolting habits’ of American citizens. On the continent, an fkiglish- 
man is universally known by the aoubrv[uei of ‘ Signor Goddam ; and many of our readers 
will remember Byron’s anecdote of the pompous Italian in London, who was desirous of 
imitating the Ekiglish style in the British metropolis. ‘ Bring me,’ said he, with an impe¬ 
rious tone, ‘ bring me some wine! Why do n’t you bring him ?’ The servant answered: 
‘ I will. Sir.’ ‘ You wtO. ?’ rejoined the Italian; ‘ you unB, eh ?’ Goddam, you musht !’ And 
this settled the question. But to the story * under notice,’ which was picked up by our cor¬ 
respondent at Cairo, in Egypt: 

‘An impetuous Englishman, unacquainted with any language but his own, was desirous of seeing 
Egypt, and satisfying himself by occular demonstration of the truth of the many wonders which he 
h^ heard of that celebrated land. To get to Alexandria was easy enough ; and some acquaintances 
whom he had picked up on the way, kindly facilitated his journey to me Nile, and saw him fairly 
afloat in his cangea for Cairo. But here, left with an Arab captain, and five swarthy Egyptians, his 
difficulties commenced, and without knowing a single word of Arabic, he had to depend on his own 
resources. The boats on the Nile are very ticklish flat-bottomed aflairs, wretchedly handled. Before 
the wind they rush up like steamers, but on a wind, go to lee-ward like feathers; while in conse¬ 
quence of the Nile being full of shifting sand-banks, with a daily varying depth of water, they are 
continually running aground in the middle of the river. To this add the laziness of the captain ud 
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crew, to whom time wee of no eooeequence; to-dav, to-morrow, the next dw, or e week hence, wme aD 
the wme to them ; they hwl no preferment to look forward to, no release labor bat death; and 
wisely enouah, perhaps, exerted themslves as little as they could. * IneJUUla I God was neat, and 
the sun was hot! Why should they weary themselves?* And so they took every opportunity to rest, 
cook their miserable fare, and dawdle the listless hours away. Of these dilatory b^its of tl^ natives 
the Englishman had been warned, and that whenever it happened, he was to prevent them from 
stoj^ing, and force them to go on. 

* The opportunity was not long wanting. Without any reason sufficiently apparent to him, the huge 
stone fastened to a coir cable, and doing duty for an anchor, was dropped overboard, and the crew 
betook themselves to sleep. What was to be done ? Of Arabic he had not a word to tell them to 
proceed; but he had plenty of English; so by dint of shaking his stick at the captain, and a some¬ 
what boisterous *G—d d — n your eyes!* roared out in a tone sufficiently indicative of his wishes, 
the primitive * anchor* was got up, and onward they proceeded. Delighted to find his most British 
remonstrance succeed, he did not let it rust for want of practice; but every time the lazy crew at¬ 
tempted to * bring to,* the stamp, the roar, and the shake of the stick, with the never-failing objurga¬ 
tion, were resorted to, and invariably with the same results. The passage up to Cairo averages three 
days, but vessels have been known to be as many as nine. Seven, eight, nine days past; twelve, four¬ 
teen'*, yet as if by magic. Grand Cairo seemed to recede before them. No time had been lost by him, 
for the wind had been strong in their favor, and he scarcely allowed the crew to take the necessary 
rest. It was very odd how greatly had he been misinformed in the distance! The very maps too 
seemed leagued against him; his manifold measurings and calculations were of no apparent avaiL 
At last, at rising on the morning of the fifteenth day, he found himself at anchor ofi* a strange tumble¬ 
down-looking town, which by signs the captain gave him to understand was the place of his destina¬ 
tion. Could that be * Grand Cairo !* How odd! But then he was in a country of oddities; and on 
stepping ashore, he encountered a sun-burnt Englishdooking man gazing earnestly at the new arrival 

*la this Grand Cairo, Sir?* inquired the astonished novice. 

* Grand Cairo, Sir! Good God, no! This is Kennah, a thousand miles beyond! Why, how the 
devil did you manage to get up here without knowing it ? Do you speak Arabic ?* 

* Not a word!’ 

* Umph! What language then did you speak ?* 

* No other than English ; but when they stopped, I d —d their eyes soundly, and they seemed to 
understand Very well what that meant, for they were up anchor and off in a jiffy !* 

The stranger, who spoke Arabic fluently, sought an explanation of the native captain, and the 
mystery was quickly solved. 

‘ How did you contrive to get up here, Rns, instead of stopping at Cairo ?* 

‘ Why, Effendim, the Frank was the most impatient man in the world : no sooner did we stop to 
cook, to rest, or for the wind, than stick in hand, and raving with passion, he stamped on the deck, 
and with a gesture too imperious to be mistaken, shouted the only Arabic sentence which he seemed 
to know, which was ^Goddam Ryis !*—and ‘ InshallahV we got no rest, but wore forced to work like 
devils. We passed Bourlac (Cairo) in the night, and AUah Kheriml here we are at a town which 
none of you Christians pass without stopping.* 

‘ Qod-dam' is very good Arabic for ‘go onand ‘Ry-i-s,* means ‘captain.* G —d d — n your 
eyes !* however thoroughly English it may seem to cockneys, is very tolerable Arabic for * Go on, 
captain!’ (eu avtmU) 

* A Story of Sorrow and Crime' is an aflecting monitory sketcli, devoid of that mawkisb- 
nesB which is sometimes the characteristic of kindred performances. The writer’s reflec¬ 
tions upon the career of his hero, remind us of that beautiful passage in one of Blaie’s 
esNiys: * Life is short: the poor pittance of seventy years is not worth being a villain for. 
Wbat matters it if your neighbor lies in a splendid tomb ? Sleep you with innocence! 
Look behind you through the track of time; a vast dei*ert lies open in the retrospect; 
through this desert have your fathers journeyed on, until wearied with years and sorrows, 
they sunk from the walks of men. You must leave them where they fell, and you are to 
go a little farther, where you will find eternal rest. Whatever you may have to encounter 
between the cradle and the grave, every moment is big with innumerable events, which 
come not in slow succession, but bursting forcibly from a revolving and unknown cause, 
fly over this orb with diversified influence.' • • • ‘ F. P.’s ‘ Weetem Adventures* have 
good points about them, but if published entire, would we think disappoint himself perhaps 
as much as his readers. Here is an anecdote, however, which is worth ‘ jolting down’ in 
in types: * I met not long after in New-York a man who had just been induced to rent the 
very hotel in Kentucky which ^as the scene of the reverses I have been describing. 
Aware that I had at one time kept the establishment, he was anxious to know my opini'in 
of its pecuniary promise. * 1 do n’t expect to make much the first year,’ said he; ‘ I shall 
be satisfied if I * realize’ all expenses. But do you think I shall clear myself the first year V 
* I hav n’t the slightest doubt of it,’ I replied; ‘ I cleared myself before the first six months 
were up, and was d—d glad to get off so; and I rather guess that you *U be too, in about 
half tlmt time.’ And he was!’ • • • Could there be a more aflecting picture than that 
of a fond mother learning for the first time from the tell-tale prattle of her little ones that 
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she is ‘given over to darkness and the worm’ by her friends, wlio liad disguised from lier 
the fatal truth ? Such is tlie scene depicted in tliese pathetic lines: 


‘ He speaketh now: Oh, mother dear!’ | 

Murmurs the little child : i 

And there is trouble in hia eyes, j 

Those large blue eyes so mild: i 

‘ Oh, mother dear! they say that soon, I 

When here I seek for thee | 

1 shall not hnd thee—nor out there, i 

Under the old oak-tree; i 

‘ Nor up stairs in the nursery, j 

Nor any where, they say : ' 

Wliere wilt thou go to, mother dear? j 

Oh, do not go away!’ 


There was long silence, a deep hush. 
And then the child’s low sob: 

Her quivering eyelids close: one hand 
Keeps down the heart’s quick throb. 


And the lip.s move, though .sound i.s none, 
That inward voice is prayer. 

.4nd hark! ‘Thy will, O Lord, be done!’ 
And tears are trickling there — 

Down that pale cheek, on that young head ; 

And round her neck he cling.s; 

And child and mother murmur out 
Unutterable things. 

He half unconscious, she decp-strifck 
W’ilh sudden, solemn truth. 

That number’d arc her days on earth — 

Her shroud prepared iu youth : 

That all in life her heart holds dear 
OoD calls her to resign; 

Slie hears, feels, trembles—but looks up, 
And sighs‘T hy will be mine!” 


‘ I CAME down from Albany the other evening,’ writes a correi»pondent, ‘ in that floating 
palace, the Knickerbocker steamer; I slept in your Knickerbocker state-room; arrived 
in town, I took after dinner a Knickerbocker omnibus, and rode up to the ‘ Westminister 
Abbey Bowling Saloon,* mined of Knickerbocker ; I called on you with my article for 
the Knickerbocker Magazine ; and on my way down, enjoyed a delightful ablution at 
the Knickerbocker Bath ; stepped into the Knickerbocker Theatre, and ‘ laughed con- 
sumcdly’ over an amusing play; and finally, closed with a cup of deUcious tea, green and 
black, and anchovy-toast, at Knickerbocker Hall. Every tiling, I was glad to see, was 
Knickerbocker.’ Very flattering; yet we dare say our friend was not aware that this 
Magazine was the pioneer in the use of tliis popular name in CJotham, and that its example 
has suggested, one after another, the namesakes to which he lias alluded. Such, howbeit, 
is the undeniable fact. • • • Wk remarked the example of catachrems to which ‘ L.’ 
alludes, and laughed at it, we venture to say, as heartily as liimself. It was not quite so 
glaring however as the confused images of a celebrated Irish advocate: ‘ I smell a rat; I see 
it brewing in the storm; and I will crush it in the bud!’ • • • Wk find several things to 
admire in our Detroit friend’s ‘ Tale of Border Warfare , ’ but he can’t ‘ talk Indian’ — that 
is very clear. Tlie * abrogynes’ are not in the habit of making interminable speeches:’ 
they leave that to white members of Congress, who pump up a feeling in a day’s speech 
* for Buncombe.* Do you remember what IIalleck says of Red-Jacket ? 

‘ The spell of eloquence is thine, that reaches 
The heart, and makes the wisest head its sport; 

And there’s one rare, strange virtue in thy speeches. 

The secret of their mastery — they are short.' 

Not one man in a thousand can talk or write the true ‘ Indian.’ Our friend Sa-go-sen-o- 
TA, formerly known as Col. William L. Stone, is one of the best Indian writers in this 
country. Ilis late letter ‘ To the Sachems, Cldefs, and Warriors of the Seneca Indians, 
acknowledging the honor they had done him in electing him a chief, is a perfect thing in 
its kind. May it be long before the ‘ Master of Breath’ shall call him to ‘ the fair 
hunting-grounds, through clouds bright as fleeces of gold, upon a ladder as beautiful as 
the rainbow!’ • • • Our entertainhig ‘ Dartmoor Prisoner^ has a pleasant story of a fel¬ 
low-captive who on one occasion performed that ‘ cautionary’ experiment which is some¬ 
times denominated ‘ putting your foot in it.’ The term is of legitimate origin, it should seem. 
According to the Asiatic Researches, a very curious mode of trying the title to land is prac¬ 
tised in Ilindostan. Two holes are dug in the disputed spot, in each of which the law¬ 
yers on either side put one of their legs, and remain there until one of them is tired, or 
VOL. XXIII. 78 
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complains of being slang by the insecti^ m wliieh case his client is defeated. In this coun¬ 
try it is the client and not the lawyer Who * pats hisfoot into it !* • • • We have com¬ 
menced in the present, and shall conclude in our next number, a * Legend of the ConqweM of 
Spaing by Washington Irving. We derive it from the same source whence wc received 
the * Legend of Don Roderick/ lately published jn thepe pages. We commend its graphic 
limnings and stirring incidents to the adroimtion of our readers. • • • A friend and cor¬ 
respondent in a sister city dashes in with a rich brush, in one of his Iknuliar letters to ns, 
a sketch of a born-painter, who \vasrenoyRting the wriieris house with sundry pots of paint; 
a conceited, half-informed prig, who having grown rich, talks of ‘ going to Europe in the 
steam-boat,’ and has a huge fancy for seeing Italy. * Yes,* said the house and-sagn Ra¬ 
phael, * I must see Rome and Athens; theid Romans allers made a great iminession on me; 
the land of Apelles and Xerxes * ah! that must be worth travelling for.’ ' Would you 
not rather run over England ?* I asked; but the ass poohed at England, and on the strength 
of his daubing our house-blinds, claimed an interest in the Fine Arts abroad : * No, Sir, 
give me Italy—the Loover and the Vattykin; them’li the places for ray money! Gods! 
how I should like to rummage over them oU-masteis! Thpy beat us all hollow — that’s 
a fecU 1 ’H-give in to them. There never -was such painters before, nor never will be. 
I want to study’em.’ ‘Yes,’ I rejoined; ‘’t would interest you, doubtless; and after 
having studied tha greaf ^xiinters in Italy, you might return by way of Switzerland, and 
scrape acquaintance with the glaciers.^ The booby did not toAc, but only stared and said: 

* Oh, they ’re fiunous for glam-work there, be theyT This lover of the Fine Arts had a 
counterpart in the roan who having ‘ made as much money as he wanted by tradin’ in 
Boston,’ went ‘ a-travelling abnadand while in Florence, called on Powers the scnlptor, 
with a design to * patronize’ him a little. After looking at his ‘ Greek Slave,’ his ‘ Eve,* and 
other gems of art, he remarked that he ‘ thought they’d look a good ’eal better if they had 
some clothes on. I’m pretty well off,’ he continued, ‘ and ha’ n’t a chick nor child in the 
world; and I thought I’d price a statty or two. What’s the damage, now, for that one 
you *re peckin’ at V ‘ It should be worth from four to five thousand dollars, I think,’ an¬ 
swered Powers. * What! five thousand dollars for that 'are ! I cal’lated to buy me a 
piece of stattyary before I went home, but that *s out of the question! Has rit stattyary ris 
lately ? How’s paintin’s here now ?’ • • • Just complaints are made by our city con¬ 
temporaries of the exorbitant rates of postage npon weekly periodicals. Mr. Willis com¬ 
plains, in the * New-Minor* weekly journal, that country postmasters charge so much 
postage on that periodical by mail, that in many cases it would make the work cost to its 
country subscribers something like ten dollars a year! AU postage in this country is at 
too high a rate; and so long as it remains so, the law will continue to be evaded. * Cheating 
Uncle ^am’ Is not considered a very heinous oflfence. There is nothing one robs with ao 
Rttle compunction as one’s country. It is at the very worst lobbing only eighteen milbons of 
people. • • • The lines sent us in rejoinder to the stanzas of * C. W. D.,’ m a late inue, 
would not be original in our pages; nor could we hope to have many new readers for them, 
after they have appeared in, and of course been copied from, that exceedingly pleasant 
and well-edited daily journal, the Boston Evening Transertpf^ • • • Hauffman, the Ger¬ 
man poet, was recently expelled the Prussian dominions, and all his works proscribed 
thenceforth. ‘ Served him right;’ for in one of his works appeani the * word following, to 
wit:’ * SteuerverweigerwigsveTfassungsmassighetechtig!* — meaning a man who is exempt 
by the constitution from the payment of taxes. ‘ Myscheeves thick’ must needs follow 
such terrific words. * We have heard,’ says a London critic, in allusion to this jaw-breaker, 

* of a gentleman, a member of the Mtirionetiejischauspidhatisengesellschafty who was said to 
be an excellent performer on the * ConstajdinopoUtanischetuddsackpfeife !'* • • • Wk owe 
a word of apology to our friends the publishers, for the omission of notices which we 
had prepared of their publications, and which are crowded out by our title-page and index, 
that were forgotten until the last moment. We shall * bring up arrears’ in our next. 
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pensity to lingual Euphuism lias given rise to sundry illustrations, in embellished maxims, 
which are particularly amusing. They are of the sort so finely satirized by * Ollapod/ on 
one occasion, two or three examples of which we annex. The common phrase of ‘ "T is 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good* was transformed into ‘ That gale is truly diseased 
which pufifeth benefactions to nonentity ;* ‘ Let well enough alone,* into ‘ Sufifer a healthy 
sufficiency to remain in solitude ;* and ‘ What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan¬ 
der,* into ‘The culinary adornments which suffice for the female of the race Amer, 
may be relished also with tlie masculine adult of the same species.* Some London wag, 
in a kindred spirit, has illustrated the cockney song, ‘ If I had a donkey as vould n’t go, 
do you think I’d wallop him?* etc., as follovrs: ‘ The herbaceous boon and the bland re¬ 
commendation to advance, are more operative on the assinine quadruped than the stem 
imprecation and the oaken cudgel: 

‘Had I an ass averse to speed, 

I ne’er would strike him; no indeed! 

I’d give him hay, and cry ‘ Proceed,’ 

And ‘ Go on Edwabd!’ 

The same species of satire is nowand then visited upon the ‘ Troubadbur Songs,* which 
have become so affiictingly common of late years. Some of these we have already given; 
and we find them on the increase in England. We have before us, from the London press 
of Tilt and Bogue, ‘ Sir Whystleton Mugges, a Metrical Romaunte, in three Fyttes,* 
with copious notes. A stanza or two w'ill suffice as a specimen. The knightly hero, it 
needs only to premise, has been jilted by his fair ‘ ladye-love,* who retires to her boudoir, 
while the knight walks off in despair: 

‘ Hys herte beat high and quyeko ; 

Forth to his tygore ho did call, 

‘ Bring mo my palfrey from his stall, 

For 1 moste cotte my styckc!’ 

‘ Ye stode was brought, ye knyghte jomped up, 

He woulde not even stay to sup, 

But swyft ho rode away ; 

Still groanyngo as he went along. 

And vowing yet to come out stronge, 

Upon some future day. 

‘ Alack for poorc Syr Whystleton, 

In love and warre so bold! 

Ye Ladyo Blanche hym browne hath done. 

He is completely soldo! 

' ‘Completely soldo alack he is. 

Alack and wel-a-day; 

Mort Dieu ! a bitterre fate is hys 
Whose trewe love sa}rth him nay|!’ 

Thus endeth ‘ Fytte yo First.* We learn from the preface that the * Rhime of the Manne 
whose Mothre did not Know he was Out,* and ‘ Ye Lodgemente of Maistre Fergisoune,’ 
are also in the editor’s possession, but owing to the imperfect state of Uie mss., it is doubt¬ 
ful whether they will ever be published. They have however been submitted to the in¬ 
spection of ‘ The Percy Society!* • • • We are well pleased to learn that Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, the distinguished author, is soon to visit the United States. That he 
will be warmly welcomed and cordially received, we cannot doubt; but we have good 
reason to believe that in the present instance at least our admiration of true genius will be 
tempered by all proper self-respect. Mr. Bulwer has for many years entertained a desire 
to visit America. In one of his letters to the late Willis Gaylord Clark, now lying 
before us, he writes: ‘ I have long felt a peculiar admiration for your great and rising coun¬ 
try ; and it gives me a pleasure far beyond that arising from a vulgar notoriety, to think that 
I am not unknown to its inhabitants. Some time or other I hope to visit you, and suffer my 
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present prepossessions to be confirmed by actual experience.’ • • * We have received and 
perused with gratification the last report of the ‘ Neto-York Asylum for Deaf Mutes.* The 
institution is in the most flourishing condition, and its usefulness greatly increased. We 
are sorry* to perceive, by the following * specimen of composition* of a pupil in the eighth 
class, that the * Orphic Sayings* of Mr. A. Bronson Alcott are taken as literary models 
by the deaf and dumb students. The ensuing is certainly much better, internally, than 
any thing from the transcendental * seer ;* but the manner too nearly resembles his, for 
both to be original. There is the same didactic condensation, the same Orphic ‘ oneness,’ 
which distinguishes all AlcoUism proper. It is entitled * Story of Hog:’ 

* I WALKED on the road. I stood near the water. I undressed my feet. I went in the water. I 
stood under the bridge. I sat on the log. I washed my feet with hands. I looked at large water 
came. I ran in the water. I ran out the water. The large water floated fast 1 afraid. I wiped feet 
with stockings. 1 dressed my feet with stockings and shoes. 1 went ou the ground. I stood on the 
pound. I seen at the hog ate grass. The hog seen at me. I went on the ground. I ran. The hog 
heard. The hog looked at me. It ran and jumped. The hog ran under the fence and got his head 
under the fence and want to ran out the fence! 1 caught ears its hog. The hog shout 1 pulled the 
hog out the fence. I struck a hog with hand. 1 rided on the hog ran and jumped fast The hog ran 
fell on near the water. I rided off a hog. I stood. I held one ear its hog. The hog slept lies on 
near the water. 1 waited. I leaved. 1 went from the hog. The hog awoke. It rose. It saw not 
me. It ran and jumped. The hog went from the water. The hog went in the mud and water. The 
hog wallowed in the mud and water became very dirty. It slept I went I went into the house.’ 


The Ekkalaeobion is the name given to an establishment opposite the Washington 
Hotel, in Broadway, where the formation of chickens, ab initio^ is ‘ practised to a great 
extent’ And really, it is in some respects an awful exhibition, to a reflecting mind. It is 
as it were a visible exposition of the source of life. You see the pulse of existence throb- 
ing in the yet unformed mass, which assumes, day after day, the image of its kind; until 
at length the little creature knocks for admittance into this breathing world; steps forth 
from the shell in which it had been so long ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in;’ and 
straitway walks abroad, ‘ regenerated, disenthralled,’ and ready for its * grub.* By all 
means, reader, go and see this interesting and instructive exhibition. It is provocative of 
much reflection, aside from the mere contemplation of it as a matter of curiosity. • • • The 
correspondent who sends us the following, writes upon the envelope containing it: * I have 
endeavored to preserve the measure of the original, and at the same time to present a 
literal translation.’ It will be conceded, we think, that he has been successful in his en¬ 
deavor. Perhaps in some lines (as in * Pertransivit gladius*) the translation is a little too 
literal: 

STABATMATER. 


Stabat mater dolorosa, 
Juxta crucom lacrymosa. 
Dura pendebat filius: 
Cujus oiiimam gcmcotem, 
Contristaiitcm et dolentem, 
Pertransivit gladius. 


Near the cross the Mother weeping 
Stood, her watch in sorrow keeping 
While was hanging there her Son; 
Through her soul in anguish groaning, 

O most sad, His fate bemoaning, 

Through and through that sword was run. 


O quam tristis et afllicta 
Fuit ilia bencdicta, 

Mater unigeuiti: 

Qute moerebat, et dolebat, 
Et tremebat, cum videbat 
Nati pranas inclyti. 


Oh how sad with woe oppressed, 
Was she then, the Mother blessed. 
Who the sole-begotten bore: 

As she saw his pain and anguish. 
She did tremble, she did languish, 
Weep lier holy Son before. 


III. 


III. 


Quis est homo qui non fleret, 
Christi matrem si videret 
In tanto suppticio ? 

Quis posset non contristari, 
Piam matrem contemplari, 
Dolentem cum filio? 


Who is he his tears concealing. 

Could have seen such anguish stealing 
Through the Saviour-mother’s breast 1 
Who his deepest groans could smother, 
Had he seen the holy Mother 
By her Son with grief oppressed! 
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Pro peccatis suae gentit 
Vidit Jesuln in tormentis, 
Et flagellia subditum; 
Vidit suum dulcem natum 
Morientem, desolatum, 
Dum emisit spiritum. 


Eja mater, fons amoris, 

Me sentire rim doloris 
Fac, ut tecum lugeam. 
Fac ut ardeat cor meum, 

In amando Christum Deum, 
Ut sibi complaceam. 

▼ 1 . . 

Sancta mater, istud agas, 
Crucifixi fige plagaa 
Cordi meo valide: 

Tui nati vulnerati, 

Jam dignati pro me pati, 
Pcenas mecum divide. 


VII. 

Fac me vere tecum flerc, 
Crucifixo condolere, 

Donee ego vixero: 

Juxta crucem tecum stare, 

Te libenter sociare 
In planctu desidero. 

VIII. 

Virgo virginum prmclara, 

Mihi jam non sis aninra 
Fac me tecum plangere; 
Fodut portem Cbristi mortem, 
Passionis ejus sortem, - 
£t plagas recolere. 

IX. 

Fac me pl^is vulnerari, 
Cruce hac inebriari, 

Ob amorem filii: 
Inflammatus et accensus 
Per te, virgo, aim defensus 
In die judicii. 


Fac me cruce custodiri, 

. Morte Christ! preemuniri, 
Confoveri gratia: 
Quando corpus morietur, 
Fac ut animm donotur 
Paradisi gloria. 

St. Patd't OoUege. 


XV. 

Chbist for Israel’s transgression 
Saw she suffer thus oppression. 
Torment, and the cruel blow: 
Saw Hm desolate and dying; 

Him she loved, beheld Him sighing 
Forth His soul in deepest woe. 


Source of love, thy grief, O Mother, 
Grant with thee to share another — 

Grant that I with thee may weep: 

May my heart with love be glowing. 

All on Chbist my God bestowing, 

In His favor ever keep. 

VI. 

This, oh holy Mother! granting. 

In my heart the wounds implanting 
Of His cross, oh let me bear: 

Pangs with which thy Son when wounded 
Deigned for me to be surrounded. 

Grant, oh grant that I may shai^ 

VII. 

Be my eyes with tears o’erflowing. 

For the crucified bestowing. 

Till my eyes shall close in death: 

Ever by that cross be standing, 

Willingly with thee demanding 
But to share each monmful breath. 


VIII. 

Thou of virgins blest forever, 

Oh deny I pray thee never 
That I may lament with thee: 

. Bo my soul His death enduring. 
And His passion—thus securing 
Of His pains the memory. 

XX. 

With those blows may I be smitten, 
In my heart that cross be written. 
For thy Son’s dear love alway; 
Glowing, burning with affection. 
Grant me. Virgin! thy protection, 
In the dreaded judgment-day. 


May that cross its aid extend me, 
May the death of Chbist defend me, 
With its saving grace surround; 
And when life’s lost link is riven. 

To my soul be glory given. 

That in Paradise is found. 


a. B. B. 

Our Pine-Street correspondent, who addresses us upon the ‘ Fashionable Society in Neuh 
York,* writes from the promptings of an honest-hearted frankness, that is quite clear ; but 
he has not yet acquired that sort of useful information which is conveyed by the term, 
‘ knowing the world.* The ‘ fashionable circles* par excellence, whose breeding and bear¬ 
ing he impugns, are of the Beauvoir school; persons who * are of your gens de coterie ; 
your people of the real ‘ caste’ and * tonethat is, your jjeople who singly would be set 
down as nought in society, but who, as a * set,’ have managed to make their joint-stock im¬ 
pudence imposing.’ Our correspondent, we suspect, has one important lesson to learn in 
his intercourse with such persons ; and it is a lesson which has been felicitously set forth 
by a late English essayist. There is a recipe in some old book, he says, * How to avoid 
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being UMsed by a bull ;* and the instruction is, * Tots him.* Try the experim^ upon the 
first coxcomb who fimcies that you are his inferior; charge first, and give him to under¬ 
stand at once that he is youn. Be coldly supercilious with all * important’ catiA, and most 
punctual be your fdtention to any matter in debate; but let no temptation prevail with you 
to touch on any earthly point beyond it In the case alluded to, a pompous old banmet 
comes down stairs loaded to the very muzzle to repress * ikmiliarity’ on the part of a young 
man, who from an estate of dependence has recently mounted by inheritance to a princely 
fortune; but the cool, quiet young gentleman finds the old baronet guilty of * fiuniliarity* 
himself, and makes him bear the penalty of it, before six sentences are exchanged between 
them. The secret of the whole thing viras, a quiet look directly in the eye, and the preser¬ 
vation of a deliberate silence; the true way to dissolve your pompous gentleman or afibc- 
ted * fashionable’ lady. The baronet’s long pauses the young heir did not move to inter¬ 
rupt His mere Ustening drew the old aristocrat gradually out; his auditor replied mono¬ 
syllabically, and made him pull him all the way. It was pitiful to see the old buzzard, 
who thought himself high and mighty, compelled to communicate with one who would 
have no notion of any body’s being high and mighty at aU; getting grftdually out of pa¬ 
tience at the obstinate formality he was compelled to encounter, which he was sure any 
direct overture toward intimacy on his part would remove; and at last, in the midst of his 
doubts whether he should be familiar with the young man, being struck with a stronger 
doubt whether such familiarity would be reciprocated; it was a rich scene altogether, and 
worthy of being remembered by our correspondent • • • Th* May issue of the ‘ Culti¬ 
vator^ agricultural Magazine, which under the supervision of the late Willis Gaylord 
reached a circulation of between forty and fifty thousand copies, contains an elaborate 
notice of its lamented editor, in which we find (in a letter from H. S. Randall, Esq.,) the 
following passage: 

* His reading was literally boundless. He was as familar with the natural sciences, history, poetry, 
and belles-letters, as with agriculture, and nearly if not quite as well qualified to discuss them. It 
was difiUcult to start any literary topic which you did not at once perceive had been examined by him 
with the eye of a scholar and critic. In one of my letters, half sportively, yet in a serious tone, I 
asked him • what he thought of the German Philosophy V In his answer, Kant and Fichtk, and I 
think ScHELLiNO and Jacobi, were discussed with as much familiarity as most scholars woidd find 
themselves qualified to make use of in speaking of Locks, or Stbwakt, or BnowM. In commontlnf 
on the report of mine, (on Common School Libraries,) alluded to Iw him in the last Cultivator, ho 
betrays an extensive knowledge of the literature of nearly every nation in Europe. As a writer, the 
public have long been acquainted with Mr. Gatlobd. He wrote on nearly every class of topics con¬ 
nected with human improvement; in papers, magazines, and not unfrequently in books. But it is as 
an agricultural writer that be is best known. Here, taken all in all, he stands unrivalled. There are 
many agricultural writers in our country who are as well or better qualified to discuss a single topic, 
than he was. But I deem it not disrespectful to say, that for acquaintance with and ability to discusa 
clearly and correctly every department of apicultural science, he has not, he never has had, an 
equal in this State. He was every way fitted for an editor. Placable and forgiving in his temper; 
modest, disinterested, unprejudiced *, never evincing a foolish credulity; above deception, despising 
quackery; with an honesty of motive that was never suspected.' 

No one who knew intimately our lamented relative and fnend, but will confirm the 
justice of this encomium. We trust that a collection of Willis Gaylord’s writings, lite¬ 
rary, scientific, and agricultural, will be made by some competent hand. They are de¬ 
manded, we perceive, by various public journals throughout the country. • * • PRorxt- 
80 R Godraud’s extraordinary exposition of Phreno-MnemoUckny seems to be winning him 
* fame and fortune’ wherever he goes. He was in Philadelphia at the last advices, where 
his success was to the full as signal as in this city. It is obvious, we think, that the advan¬ 
tages of this great system will hereafter be chiefly enjoyed by the rising generatiim, who 
will thus be enabled to attain in six months an amount of information which in the ordi¬ 
nary way could scarcely be mastered in as many years. Still, the science has already 
been studied by hundreds of highly-endowed men, persons eminent in their own peculiar 
walks, who have cheerfully yielded their tributes of admiration to its vast resources. 
Several excellent articles upon this theme have from time to time appeared in the columns 
of the * New World’ weekly journal, from the pen of Mr. Mackay, one of the editors; 
who, being himself a pupil of Mr. Gouraud, writes from personal experience of the mat- 
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ter in questicm. * A thousand dollars/ he avers, * would not be a fair equivalent for the 
great advantages obtainable by Phreno-Mnemoteohnyand in this opinion th^ is a gen¬ 
eral concurrence of Professor Gouraud’b pupils in this city. • • • What a power there 
is in much of the occasional music one hears, to stir the heart! Perhaps 3 rou never heard 
Brough, to the * instrumentation’ of that fine composer and most facile performer, * Frank 
Brown,’ sing Barry Cornwall’s ‘ King Death,’ or ‘ The Admiral and the Shark V No ? 
Then never let the opportunity todo so slip, if you should ever be so fortunate as to enjoy 
it. Listen to the words of the first-named: 


King Dxath was a rare old fellow. 
He sat where no sun could shine | 
And he lifted his hand so yellow. 

And poured out his coal-black wine! 

II. 

There came to him many a maiden, 
Whose eyes had forgot to shine. 
And widows with grief o’er laden. 

For a draught m his sleepy wine* 


HI. 

The scholar left all his learning. 

The poet has fancied woes; 

And the beauty her bloom returning 
Like life to the fading rose. 

iv. 

All came to the rare old fellow. 

Who laughed till his eyes dropped brine, 
As he gave them his hand’ so yellow, 

And pledged them in Death’s black wine. 


We should reluct at consorting with any citizen who could hear this song executed, in 
the manner of Brough, without feeling the electric fluid coursing vp his vertebra, and 
passing off at the points of his hair, as the hollow tones waver down the chromatic, or 
wail in low and spondaic monotones. * F. B.’ was * rich’ in * Over There^ a song which, 
like the numerous platitudes of the * Brigadier-General,’ is indebted to its music for its popu¬ 
larity, There ensues a verse that is very striking: 


* Oh! I wish I was a geese. 

Over there! over there! 
Oh! 1 wish I was a geese, 

Over there! 


*Oh T wish I was a geese, 

’Cause they lives and dies in peace, 
And accumulates much grease. 
Over there!’ 


Nothing by the author of Thomas Campbell’s ‘ Woodman Spare that Beechen-Tree’ 
amended, equals the foregoing in the melody of its language or * breadth of effect’ Speak¬ 
ing of songs: what can be more delightful than those of our Ihir correspondent Mrs. 
Hewitt ? Her translations are excellent; and the words she has written for the use of that 
great musical genius, Wallace, in his romance of ‘ Le R6ve,’ are * beautiful exceedingly.* 
Mrs. Bailey, a most pleasing artiste, well remembered here, has recently produced them at 
her concerts in Baltimore, with great iclai. • • ^ The * Spirit of the Times,’ with its 
numerous and ample pages, filled to overflowing with a variety which always seems to 
embrace ‘every thing that’s going;’ whether relating to all sorts of matters interesting to 
all sorts of sportsmen, or to literature, the drama, agricultural science, and the fine arts; 
this same widely popular journal is now afforded at five dollars a year ! ‘Ask that gen¬ 
tleman to sit down; he’s said enough !’ • • • E very-body must remember the ‘ Boots’ who 
figures in one of Dickens’ stories, who was wont to designate all the lodgers by the 
names of their different kinds of boots, shoes, slippers, etc. The author of ‘ The Tuoo Pa- 
Irons,’ R capital tale in the last number of Blackwood’s Magazine, has a serving-man of 
a similar kind, who in commenting upon the visitors at his master’s house, compares them 
to diverse dishes, as shadowing forth the relative degrees of aristocracy. He establishes 
seme one supereminent article of food as a high ideal, to which all other kinds of edibles 
are to be referred; and the farther removed from this imaginary point of perfection any 
dish appears, the more vulgar and common-place it becomes: ‘ They are low, uncommon 
low; reg’lar b’iled mutton and turnips. They may be rich, but they a’nt genteel Notbink 
won’t do but to be at it from the very beginning; fight after it as much as tliey like; wear 
the best of gownds, and go to the fustest of boarding-schools; though tliey plays ever so 
well on the piando,and talks Italian like a reg’lar Frencliraan, notliink won’t do; there’s 
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the b’iled mutton and tumipe sticking out still. Lady Charlotte, now, is a weny dif¬ 
ferent affidr; quite the roast fowl and bPmange; how unlike our young ladies! — b’iled 
veals and parsley and butters—shocking wulgarity! And look at the lather: 1 never see 
no gentleman with so broad a back, except p’raps a prize-ox.’ There is another very amu¬ 
sing character in the same story; one those stupid matter-of-fact persons, who can never 
appreciate a figure of speech, or understand the simplest jest. A ‘ benign cerulean,* enthu- 
sia.stic for the * rights of the sex,’ remarks that woman’s rights and duties are becoming 
every day more widely appreciated. ‘The old-fasliioned scale must be readjusted; and 
woman, noble, elevating, surprising woman, ascend to the loftiest eminence, and sit supe¬ 
rior on the topmost branch of the .social tree.’ The ear of the matter-of-fact man catches 
tlie last simile, and he ventures to say; ‘Uncommon bad climbers, for the most port in 
general, is women. Their clothes isn’t adapted to it, I minds once I seen a woman clipib 
a pole after a leg of mutting!’ If looks could have killed the mal-apropos speaker, he 
would not have survived the reception which this ridiculous remark encountered from every 
guest at the table. He was himself struck with the mournful silence that followed his ob¬ 
servation, and added, by way of explanation: ‘That was a thing as happing’d on a pole; 
in coors it would be werry different on a tree, because of the branehes.’ At length, how¬ 
ever, the theme of woman is renewed by the former advocate: ‘ Woman has not yet re¬ 
ceived her full development. The time will come when her influence shall be universal; 
when, softened, subdued, and elevated, tlie animal now called Man wrill be unknown. 
You will be all women : can the world look for a higher destiny?’ ‘In coors,’ observed 
the old spoon, ‘ if we are all turned into woming, the world will come to an end. For 
’spose a case; ’spose it had been my sister as married my wife, instead of me; it’s probable 

there would ’nt have been no great fambly; wich in coors, if there was no population-* 

What the fearful result of this supposed case would have been, was not permitted to trans¬ 
pire. The feminine ‘ b’iled veals and parsley and butters’ immediately rose and left the 
table, and the matter-of-fact man to the ridicule of the male guests. • • • If our metro¬ 
politan friend ‘ S.,’ who has disappointed us in a paper intended for the present number, 
* by reason of tliat contemptible disorder, dyspepsia,’ will take our advice, he will not be 
likely to fail us again, from a similar cause. Let him walk, as we do, some six or eight 
miles every day; and above all, pay frequent visits to our old friend Dr. Rabineau’s spa¬ 
cious and delightful SaU^ Water Swimming Bothy near Castle-Garden; alwa 3 rs remembering 
to make free use of his ‘ crash towels.* Dyspepsia never made a call upon us; and it 
‘ does n’t associate with any body’ that keeps company with that public benefiu^tor, Dr. 
Rabineau. • • * We should be reluctant to introduce the annexed profane story to our 
readers, but that it forcibly illustrates a characteristic vice of the wandering natives of a 
little island across the water, who are never at a loss for ‘ tliemes of disgust’ in relation to 
America, and the ‘ revolting habits’ of American citizens. On the continent, an English¬ 
man is universally known by the soubriquet of ‘ Signor Goddam ; and many of our readers 
will remember Byron’s anecdote of the pompous Italian in London, who was desirous of 
imitating the English style in the British metropolis. ‘ Bring me,’ said he, with an impe¬ 
rious tone, ‘ bring me some wine! Why do n’t you bring him ?’ The servant answered: 
‘ I will, Sir.* ‘ You wiU V rejoined the Italian; ‘ you im 2, eh ?’ Goddam, you musht !* And 
this settled the question. But to the story ‘ under notice,’ which was picked up by our cor¬ 
respondent at Cairo, in Egypt; 

‘ An impetuous Englishman, unacquainted with any language but his own, was desirous of seeing 
Egjrpt, and satisfying himself by occular demonstration of the truth of the many wonders which he 
had heard of that celebrated land. To get to Alexandria was easy enough; and some acquaintances 
whom he had picked up on the way, kindly facilitated his journey to the Nile, and saw him fairly 
afloat in his cavgea for Cairo. But here, left with an Arab captain, and five swarthy Egyptians, his 
difficulties commenced, and without knowing a single word of Arabic, he had to depend on his own 
resources. The boats on the Nile are very ticklish flat-bottomed affairs, wretchedly handled. Before 
the wind they rush up like steamers, but on a wind, go to lee-ward like feathers; while in conse¬ 
quence of the Nile being full of shifting sand-banks, with a daily varying depth of water, they are 
continually running aground in the middle of the river. To this add the laziness of the ciq>tain and 
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crew, to whom time was of no consequence; to-dav, to-morrow, the next day, or a week hence, was all 
the same to them ; they had no preferment to look forward to, no release ^m labor but death; and 
wisely enouah, perhaps, exerted themslves as little as they could. * InehaOa t God was neat, and 
the sun wasnot! Why should they weary themselTes?* And so they took every opportunity to rest, 
cook their miserable fare, and dawdle the listless hours away. Of these dilatory h^its of the natives 
the Englishman had been warned, and that whenever it happened, he was to prevent them from 
stopping, and force them to to on. 

* The opportunity was not long wanting. Without any reascm sufficiently apparent to him, the huge 
stone fastened to a coir cable, and doing duty for an anchor, was dropped overboard, and the crew 
betook themselves to sleep. What was to be done 1 Of Arabic he had not a word to tell them to 
proceed; but he had plenty of English; so by dint of shaking his stick at the captain, and a some¬ 
what boisterous ‘G—d d — n your eyes I* roared out in a tone sufficiently indicative of his wishes, 
the primitive * anchor* was got up, and onward they proceeded. Delighted to find his most British 
remonstrance succeed, he did not let it rust for want of practice; but every time the lazy crew at¬ 
tempted to ‘bring to,* the stamp, the roar, and the shake of the stick, with the never-failing objurga¬ 
tion, were resorted to, and invaiiably with the same results. The passage up to Cairo averages tl^eo 
days, but vessels have been known to be as many as nine. Seven, eight, nine days past; twelve, four¬ 
teen; yet as if by magic, Grand Cairo seemed to recede before them. No time had been lost by him, 
for t^ wind had been strong in their favor, and he scarcely allowod the crew to take the necessary 
rest.. It was very odd how greatly had he been misinformed in the distance! The very maps too 
seemed leagued against him; his manifold measurings and calculations were of no apparent avaiL 
At last, at rising on the morning of the fifteenth day, he found himself at anchor off* a strange tumble¬ 
down-looking town, which by signs the captain gave him to understand was the place of lus destina¬ 
tion. Could that be ‘Grand Cairo!' How odd! But then he was in a country of oddities; and on 
stepping ashore, he encountered a suu-bumt English-looking man gazing earnestly at the new arrivaL 

*ls thu’Grand Cairo, Sir 9* inquired the astonished novice. 

‘ Grand Cairo, Sir! Good God, no! This is Kennah, a thousand miles beyond! Why, how the 
devil did you manage to get up here without knowing it ? Do you speak Arabic V 

* Not a word!’ 

‘ Umph! What language then did you speak 9* 

* No other than English; but when they stopped, I d—d their eyes soundly, and they seemed to 
understand Very well what that meant, for they were up anchor and off in u jiffy!’ 

The stranger, who spoke Arabic fluently, sought an explanation of the native captain, and the 
mystery was quickly solved. 

* How did you contrive to get up here, Rna, instead of stopping at Cairo?* 

‘ Why, Effendim, the Frank was the most impatient man in the world : no sooner did we stop to 
cook, to rest, or for the wind, than stick in hand, and raving with passion, he stamped on the deck, 
and with a gesture too imperious to be mistaken, shouted the only Arabic sentence which he seemed 
to know, which was ^Goddam Ryis!’ — and ‘ InskaUahV we got no rest, but were forced to work like 
devils. We passed Bourlac (Cairo) in the night, and Allah Kherim! here we are at a town which 
none of you Christians pass without stopping.’ 

‘ God-dam' is very good Arabic for ‘ go <»n and ‘ Ry-i-s,* means ‘captain.’ G —d d— n your 
eyes !* however thoroughly English it may seem to cockneys, is very tolerable Arabic for * Go on, 
captain!’ (en tnanL) 

* A Story of Sorrow and Crime' is an affecting monitory sketch, devoid of that mawkish- 
ness which is sometimes the characteristic of kindred performances. The writer’s reflec- 
dons upon the career of his hero, temind us of that beautiful passage in one of Blair’s 
essays: * life is short: the poor pittance of seventy years is not worth being a villain for. 
What matters it if your neighbor lies in a splendid tomb? Sleep you with innocence! 
Look behind you through the track of time; a vast desert lies open in the retrospect; 
through this desert have your fiithers journeyed on, until wearied with years and sorrows, 
they sunk irom the walks of men. You must leave them where they fell, and you are to 
go a little farther, where you will find eternal rest Whatever you may have to encounter 
between the cradle and the grave, every moment is big with innumerable events, which 
come not in slow succession, but bursting forcibly from a revolving and unknown cause, 
fly over this orb with diversified influence.’ • • • ‘ F. P.’s ‘ Western Adventures' have 
good points about them, but if published entire, would we tliink disappoint himself perhaps 
as much as his readers. Here is an anecdote, however, wliich is worth ‘ jotting down’ in 
in types: ‘ 1 met not long after in New-York a man who had just been induced to rent the 
very hotel in Kentucky which ^as the scene of the reverses I have been describing. 
Aware that 1 had at one time kept the establishment, he was anxious to know my opinion 
of its pecuniary promise. * 1 do n’t expect to make much the first year,’ said he; * I shall 
be satisfied if I * realize’ all expenses. But do you think I shall clear mjrself the first year 1* 
* I hav n’t the slightest doubt of it,’ I replied; * I cleared myself before the first six months 
were up, and was d —d glad to get off so; and I rather guess that you 'U be too, in about 
half that time.’ And he was!’ • • • Could there be a more affecting picture than that 
of a fond mother learning for the first time from the tell-tale prattle of her little ones that, 
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she is ‘given over to darkness and liie worm 
Such is the scene depicted 


by lier friends, wlio had disguise<l from her 
in tliese f)athetic lines: 


the fatal truth ? 

‘ He speaketh now : Oh, mother dear!’ 

Murmurs the little child ; 

And there is trouble in hid eyes, 

Those large blue eyes so mild; 

‘ Oh, mother dear! they say that soon, 
When here 1 seek for thee 
I shall not find thee—nor out there, 
Under the old oak-tree; 

‘Nor up stnirs in the nursery, 

Nor any where, they say ; 

Where wilt thou go to, mother dear? 
Oh, do not go away I’ 

There was long silence, a deep hush, 
And tlien the child's low sob: 

Her quivering eyelids close; one hand 
Keeps down the heart's quick throb. 


‘ Ami the lips move, tboiigh sound is nojie, 

I That inward voice is })rayer. 

, And hark ! ‘Tnv w ill, O Lord, be done!’ 

, And tears are trickling there — 

Dow a that pale cheek, on that young head ; 

( .4ud round her neck he clings; 

.4nd child and mt>thcr murmur out 
Unutterable things. 

I 

! He half unconscious, she deep-struck 
With sudden, solemn truth, 

I That number’d are her days on earth — 

Her shroud prepared iu youth : 

‘ That all in life her heart holds dear 
(ioD calls her to resign; 

t She hears, feels, trembles—but looks tip, 
And sighs ‘Thy 4vi11 be mine!” 


* I CAME down from Albany the other evening,* writes a correspondeni, * in that floating 
palace, the Knfckerbockeii steamer; 1 slept in your K.nickerdocker state-room ; arrived 
in town, I took after dinner a Knickerbocker omnibus, and rode up to the ‘Westminister 
Abbey Bowling Saloon,’ m med of Knickerbocker ; I called on you with my article for 
the Knickerbocker Magazine ; and on my way down, enjoyed a delightful ablution at 
the Knickerbocker Bath ; stepped into the Knickerbocker Tlieaire, and ‘ laiiglied con- 
sumedly’ over an amusing play; and finally, closed with a cup of delicious tea, green and 
black, and anchovy-toast, at Knickerbocker Hall. Every tiling, I was glad to see, was 
Knickerbocker.’ Very flattering ; yet we dare say our friend was not aware that this 
Magazine w‘as the pioneer in the use of tliis popular name in (^tham, and that its example 
has suggested, one after another, the namesakes to which he lias alluded. Such, how beit, 
is the undeniable fact. • • • We remarked tlie example of catachresis to which ‘ L.’ 
alludes, and laughed at it, we venture to say, as heartily as himself. It was not quite .so 
glaring however as the confused images of a celebrated Irish advocate : ‘ I smell a rat; I see 
it brewing in the storm; and I will crush it in the bud!’ • • • We find several things to 
admire in our Detroit friend’s ‘ Talc of Border Warfare;' but he can’t ‘ talk Indian’ — that 
is very clear. Tlie ‘ abrogynes’are not in the habit of makuig interminable speeches:’ 
they leave that to white members of Congress, wdio pump up a feeling in a day’s speech 
‘ for Buncombe.’ Do you remember wliat Halleck says of Bed-Jacket ? 

‘ The spell of eloquence is thine, that reaches 
The heart, and makes the wrisest head its sport; 

And there's one rare, strange virtue in thy speeches. 

The secret of their mastery — they are short' 

Not one man in a thousand can talk or write the tnie ‘ Indian.’ Our friend Sa-go-sen-o- 
TA, formerly known as Col. William L. Stone, is one of the best Indian WTiters in this 
country. His late letter ‘To the Sachems, Cliiefs, and Warriors of the Seneca Indians, 
acknowledging the honor they had done him in electing him a chief, is a perfect thing in 
its kind. May it be long before the ‘ Master of Breath’ shall call liira to ‘ the fair 
hunting-grounds, through clouds bright as fleeces of gold, upon a ladder as beautiful as 
the rainbow’!’ • • • Our entertaining ‘ Dorfmoor Pmoncr’has a pleasant story of a fel¬ 
low-captive who on one occasion performed that ‘ cautionary’ experiment which is some¬ 
times denominated ‘ putting your foot in it’ The term is of legitimate origin, it should seem. 
According to the Astatic Researches, a very curious mode of trying the title to land is prac¬ 
tised in Hindostan. Two holes are dug in the disputed spot, in each of which the law¬ 
yers on either side put one of their legs, and remain there until one of them is tired, or 
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complains, of being stung by the insect^ in whieh case his client is defeated. In this coun* 
try it is the client and not the lawyer who ‘ puts his foot into it !* • • • We have com¬ 
menced in the present, and shall conclude in cur next number, a ‘ Legend of the Conquest of 
Spcdnjt by Washington Irving. We derive it from the same source whence we received 
the * Legend of Don Roderick,* lately published |n these pages. We commend its graphic 
limnings and stirring incidents to the admiration of our readers. • • • A friend and cor¬ 
respondent in a sister city dashes in with a rich brush, in one of his ikmiliar letters to us, 
a sketch of a boss-painter, who \vqs renoyating the writer’s house with sundry pots of paint; 
a conceited, half-informed prig, who having grown rich, talks of ‘ going to Europe in the 
steam-boat,’ and has a huge fancy for seeing Italy. ‘ Yes,’ said the house-and-sign Ra¬ 
phael, * I must see Rome and Athens; Uiem Romans allers made a great impression on me; 
the land of Apelles and XsatEs ^ ah! that must be worth travelling for.* * Would you 
not rather run over England V I asked; but the ass poohed at England, and on the strength 
of his daubing our house-blinds, claimed an interest in the Fine Arte abroad : ‘ No, Sir, 
give me Italy—the Loover and the Vattykin; them’s the places for my money! Gods! 
how I should like to rummage over them old-masters! They beat us all hollow — that’s 
a fact, I’ll give in to them. There never was such painters before, nor never tadll be. 

I want to study ’em.* * Yes,’ I rejoined; *’t would interest you, doubtless; and after 

having studied the great painters in Italy, you might return by way of Switzerland, and 
scrape acquaintance with the glaciers.'’ The booby did not /oAe, but only stared and said: 

* Oh, they ’re %mous for glass-work there, be they V This lover of the Fine Arts had a 
counterpart in the man who having ‘ made as much money as he wanted by tradin’ in 
Boston,’ went * a-travelling abroadand while in Florence, called on Powders the sculptor, 
with a design to * patronize’ him a little. After looking at his ‘ Greek Slave,* his * Eve,* and 
other gems of art, he remarked that he * thought they’d look a good ’eal better if they had 
some clothes on. I’m pretty well off,’ he continued, ‘ and ha* n’t a chick nor child in the 
world ; nnd I thought I’d price a statty or tw'o. What’s the damage, now, for that one 
you ’re peckin’ at?’ ‘It should be worth from four to five thousand dollars, I think,* an¬ 
swered Powers. ‘ What! five thousand dollars for that ’are ! I cal’lated to buy me a 
piece of stattyary before I went home, but that's out of the question! Has n’t stattyary riz 
lately ? How *s paintin’s here now ?* • • • Just complaints are made by our city con¬ 
temporaries of the exorbitant rates of postage upon weekly periodicals. Mr. Willis com¬ 
plains, in the ‘ New-Minor^ weekly journal, that country postmasters charge so much 
postage on that periodical by mail, that in many cases it would make the work cost to its 
country subscribers something like ten dollars a year! All postage in this coimtry is at 
too high a rate; and so long as it remains so, the law will continue to be evaded. ‘ Cheating 
Uncle §AM* is not considered a very heinous oflence. There is nothing one robs with so 
411116 compunction as one’s country. It Is at the very w'orst robbing only eighteen millions of 
people. • • • The lines sent us in rejoinder to the stanzas of * C. W. D.,’ in a late issue, 
would not be original in our pages; nor could we hope to have many new readers for them, 
after they have appeared in, and of course been copied from, that exceedingly pleasant 
and well-edited daily journal, the Roslon EctTimg • • • Hauffman, the Ger¬ 

man poet, w’as recently expelled the Prussian dominions, and all his works proscribed 
thenceforth. ‘ Served him right;’ for in one of his works appears the ‘ word following, to 
wit:* * Sleiierverweigenmgsverfassungsmassigherechlig!’ — meanuig a man who is exempt 
by the constitution from the payment of taxes. ‘ Myscheeve.s thick’ must needs followr 
such terrific words. * We have heard,’ says a London critic, in allusion to this jaw-breaker, 
‘ of a gentleman, a member of the MarionettnischauspielhansengeseJhchaft, who was said to 
be an excellent performer on the ‘ Consto/j/i;iopo/itanwcAf/u/ic/sacA 7 ;/q/e.'” • • • We owe 
a word of apology to our friends the publishers, for the omission of notices which we 
had prepared of their publications, and which are crowded out by our title-page and index, 
that w’ere forgotten until the last moment. We shall ‘ bring up arrears’ in our next. 
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